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ago, in early historic or even pre-historic 
times. Hence the popular race-theory 
sprang up and has maintained its ground 
so long in popular estimation, although 
it has been overthrown by the investi- 
gations of anthropologists. The Rhodes 
^ scholarships were in [jart allotted to 
Germany apparently under the belief that 
the Germans and the English are pure or 
almost pure Teutons, though, l)y the way, 
the Dutch and the Flemings who are more 
closely related to the English in the matter 
of language than the speakers of Middle 
German (Mittel Deutsch)and High German 
(Hoch Deutsch), were left out, probably 
on account of their being small nations. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in his address at 
the Hague in August 1918, put Germany, 
Britain and America as all Teutonic, 
“Germany the mother, Britain the daugh- 
ter, our American Repuldie the grand- 
daughter.’' Such, popular but incorrect 
theories of kinship among nations, if they 
have the effect of ]>romoting friendly 
feeling among some nations, have the effect 
also of producing a feeling of alienation 
between some nations and others. 

Popular beliefs about the origin of some 
nations and the prejudices that have been 
built up on the basis of those beliefs have 
given birth to feelings of animosity be- 
tween nations. The popular belief that 
the French are the descendants of the 
ancient Gauls and are so of the Celtic race, 
and that the Germans find the English 
are the descendants of the ancient Teutons 
and are so of the Teutonic race, has given 
rise to inimical feeling between the French 
and the Germans on tjie one hand, and 
between the French and the English on 
the other. 

The ignoring of the old British or Celtic 
element in the English people is indeed 
most extraordinary. Most Englishmen 
seem to think that there is no Celtic blood 
in their veins. Tennyson, writing his “A 
Welcoine to Alexandra'' in 1868, spoke 
.thus of the blood of the English people, or 
rather of the entire British people, for the 
welcome could have been meant only as 
coming from the entire nation— 

“Saxon and Norman and Dane are wc 
But all of us Dane in our welcome of thee.” 

How the belief came to have general ac- 
ceptance that Britons \Vere utterly or 
almost utterly exterminated in the eastern 
half of England-cnm-Wal^s, it is not easy 
to understand. E^termination at certain 


points cannot mean extermination all over 
the land. Again, were the Teutonic 
invaders of the land so utterly savage as 
not to know the value of enslaving such 
among the conquered population as could 
be of service to them, and could they have 
brought over from their Continental home- 
land an^^thing like an equal number of their 
women-folk with them ? On p. 10 of his 
Short History of the English People, 1889, 
Mr! Green says that “the Briton had dis- 
appeared from half of the land which liad 
been his own,” though on the same page 
he is gracious enough to say, “It is pos- 
sible that a few of the vanquished people 
may have lingered as slaves round the 
homesteads of their English conquerors." 
Latham writes more soberly thus : — 

“However much wc may believe that the Britons 
either retreated before the Saxons, or were annihilated 
by them, there must have been so7i2e intermix ture.“ 
{Enlish Language, 5th Edition, 1862, p. 262 ). 

The western half of En gland-cmn-Wales 
remained long British, under the names of 
vStrathclyde, North Wales and West Wales, 
after the eastern half had become Teutonic. 
Why is the British element in this western 
half ignored ? 

Mr. Green writes as follows on p. 42 of 
his History 

“A settlement of Enlishmcn on the land between 
this dyke ( Offa's Dyke) and the Severn served as a 
military frontier for the Mercian realm. Here, as in 
the later coiujiiests of the Nf)rthunibrians and the 
West Saxons, the older i)lan of rlrivnig off the con- 
(piered from the soil was definitely abandoned.” 

English extinguished not much more 
than a hundred years ago the Celtic 
tongue spoken in Cornwall, and it is 
steadily encroaching on the Celtic tongues 
spoken in Wales, in parts of Scotland, 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, and is ob- 
viously destined to extinguish them ^11. * 
Adoption of the English language cannot ' 
make the blood English. 

The belief that the English are pure or 
very nearly pure Teutons has created a 
mental disease which may well be called 
Teutonomania. Under the influence of this 
disease, the conquest of Britain by Jutes, 
Angles and Saxons has been called its con- 
(juest by the English in such a book as 
Green’s Short History of the English People^ 
^hich is intended to be read by students 
— nay even in such a book as Book I, of 
the Royal School Series High Roads of 
History { 1910 ), which is intended to be 
read at the very primary stage of educa- 
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tion ; and the language so long known as 
Anglo-Saxon has been called Old English. 
A few comments on these two points ap- 
pear to be called for. 

As regards the so-called English con- 
quest of Britain, Mr. Green has, on the 
right margin of the first page of his 
History, “Old England’' as the name of 
“the counby which we know to have 
borne the name Engelii or Engleland.” 
He locates the Jutes, to the north of vhe 
Angles, in Jutland, and the Saxons, to the 
south of them, between the Ell^e, the Ems 
and the Rhine; and he says of Engle, Sax(ni 
and Jute, “Each of them w^as destined to 
share in the con(|uest of the land in which 
we live ; and it is from the union of all of 
them when its conciuest was complete that 
the English people has sprung.” Where 
was this union effected— in conquered 
Britain oi in Germany and Jutland ? If in 
the former, the Jute, Angle and Saxon in- 
vaders could not have been English 
when they invaded Britain. As they 
bore different names, they could not 
have considered themselves a s one 
people. “Engel, Jute and Saxon all belong- 
ed to the same Low German branch 
of the Teutonic family,” says Mr. Green, 
and he attributes to them a “common 
speech”. If the ])resent inhabitants of 
Jutland arc taken to be the descendants of 
the ancient Jutes, thCvSe Jutes could hardly 
liave spoken a Low German dialect, for 
the Jutlanders speak Danish, which belongs 
to the Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic 
family. Whether Angles and Saxons spoke 
exactly the same language or closely 
related Luw’ German dialects, there 
appear to be hardly any data for 
determining. The names Jute and Saxon 
point to Jutland and to the several Sach- 
sens in Germany, comparatively wide 
areas ; but the name Angle points to the 
very small district of Engeln in the east 
of Schleswig. This Engeln appears to have 
formerly extended westwards to the 
German Ocean. That Saxon for a time 
remained distinct trom Angle in South 
Britain appears to be clear from such 
names as Essex, Middlesex, Sussex and 
Wessex, side by side with Anglia ; and it 
was a Wessex king who first became over- 
lord of all England. The word Anglo-Saxpn 
also bears testimony to Angle and Saxton 
having remained distinct for some time 
in England, When rose the names, 
England and English, is the question* To 


call the Teutonic conquest of Britain its 
conquest by the English, is about as right 
as it would be to call the Frankish Con- 
quest of Gaul its conquest by the French. 
The High Roads of History school-book 
speaks thus of the Teutonic invaders of 
Britain :—“W^ho are these men? They are 
English, and they come across the Nortn 
Sea. The Britons call them Saxons.’^ * But 
did they call themselves English ? ^ 

As regards calling Anglo-Saxon Old 
English, tlie oojection is that nothing is 
gained and something is lost by giving 
up the historical name of an extinct highly 
iiifle :tional language, and giving .it the 
name of a living t 3 q)ically analytical 
languige, with the differentiating term old 
])rcfixcd to it. The procedure is logically 
faulty too. If Anglo-Saxon may be called 
old English, Latin may, b}" parity of 
reasoning, be called Old Italian, Old French, 
Old Spanish, Old Portuguese and Old 
Rumanian by Italian-speaking, French- 
speaking, Spanish-speaking, Portuguese- 
speaking ctnd Rumanian-speaking peoples, 
respectively ; and Sanskrit may be called 
Old Hindi, Old Bengali, Old Marathi, Old 
Gujarati, Old Ikinjabi and Old Uriya by 
llindi-spcaking, Bengali-speaking, Maratbi- 
sp(.‘aking, Gujarati-speaking, Panjabi-speak- 
ing andllriya-speaking peoples, respectively. 

Engfish has been called by some English 
grammarians a composite language, by 
reason of its vocabulary being in great 
part of Teutonic and in great part also of 
Latin origin. This name of composite 
will not perhaps be allowed by the 
Freeman School of writers. But the fact is 
that Grammar is not everything in a 
language. Vocables are also of great 
importance, and vocables relating to 
higher life arc certainly not of less account 
than vocables relating to the lower animal 
life. Now in English, culture-words are 
iilmost all the same or very nearly 
the same, in writing at any rate, as they 
arc in French, while words of ordinary life 
arc almost all of Teutonic origin^ ‘The 
number of French words in English is twice 
that of words of Germanic origin, ’\«ays 
M. Finot, on the authority of Skeat’s 
mological Dictionary, in bis Race Prejudice 
(English Translation, p. 261). The Eng- 
lish language thus is properly not a Teuto- 
nic, but a Teutono-Latin language. On the 
basis of language then, the Englishman be 
‘called not a Teutonic, but only a TeutpUo- 
Latin people. * •!. 
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MY HEART TS ON FIRE 

M}' heart is on hre with the flame of thy songs. 

It spreads and knows no bounds. 

It dances swinging its arms in the sky, burning u]) the dearl and 

the decaying. 

The silent stars watch it from across the darkneSs. 

The drunken winds come rushing upon it from’all sides. 

O. this fire, like a red lotus, spreads its petals in the heart of the 

night. 

. Rabindranath Tagore. 


THE TEUTONIC, LATIN, AND SLAVONIC NATIONS 
OF POPULAR ETHNOLOGY 


|OPULAR ethnology makes race coinci- 
dent with close language-affinities, 
and, in a few cases, even with distant 
language-affinities, as in the expression, ‘the 
Aryan race.’ The Germans, the English, the 
Dutch, the Danes, the Norwegians and the 
Swedes are called Teutonic nations, because 
they speak closely allied languages. For the 
same reason the French, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese and the Rumani- 
ans are called Latin nations; and the 
Russians, the Poles 
the Bulgarians and 
are called Slavonic 
in the New World, Eu^ish, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese are now spoken by 


, the Czechs, the j Serbs, 
several smaller people# 
nations. The fact that 


millions of Negroes, and Spanish is spoken 
by millions of American Indians, plainly 
shows the absurdity of making language 
the basis of race. But in the New World 
the strikingly obvious physical differences 
between the European and the Negrff, and , 
the less striking but obvious enough ' 
differences between the European and tne 
American Indian, together with the adop- 
tion of European languages by Negroes 
and American Indians in the course of the 
last few centuries, make the absurdity of 
the theory obvious. Among the European 
peoples, the physical differences are nOt so 
obvious; and the adoption of the language 
of one people by* another took place long 
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ago, in early historic or even pre-historic 
times. Hence the popular race-theory 
sprang up and has maintained its ground 
so long in popular estimation, although 
it has been overthrown by the investi- 
gations of anthropologists. .The Rhodes 
scholarships were in part allc^tted to 
Germany apparently under the belief that 
the Germans and the Englisli are pure or 
almost pure Teutons, though, by the way, 
the Dutch tind the Flemings who are more 
closely related to the English in the matter 
of language than the speakers of Middle 
German (Mittel Deutsch)and High German 
(Hoch Deutsch), were left out, probably 
on account ol their being small nations. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in his address at 
the Hague in August 1913, put Germany, 
Britain and America as all Teutonic, 
‘‘Germany the mother, Britain the daugh- 
ter, our American Repuljlic the grand- 
daughter.” Such^ popular but incoirect 
theories of kinship among nations, if they 
have the effect of promotmg friendly 
feeling among some nations, have the effect 
also of producing a feeling of alienation 
between some nations and others. 

Popular beliefs about the origin of some 
nations and the prejudices that have been 
built up on the basis of those beliefs have 
given birth to feelings of aninioeity be- 
tween nations. The popular belief that 
the French are the descendants of the 
ancient Gauls and are so of the Celtic race, 
and that the Germans and the English 
are the descendants of the ancient Teutons 
and are so of the Teutonic race, has given 
rise to inimical feeling between the Frencli 
and the Germans on tlie one hand, and 
between the French and the English on 
the other. 

The ignoring of the old British or Celtic 
element in the English people is indeed 
most extraordinary. Most Englishmen 
seem to think that there is no Celtic blood 
in their veins. Tennyson, writing his “A 
Welcome to Alexandra’' in 1863, spoke 
.thus oT the blood of the English people, or 
rather of the entire British people, for the 
welcome could have been meant only as 
coming from the entire nation— 

“Saxon and Norman and Dane are we 
But all of us Dane in our weleoine of thee.” 

How the belief came to have general ac- 
ceptance that Britons were utterly or 
almdfet utterly exterminated in the eastern 
half of England-cwm-Walcjs, it is not easy 
to understand. Extermination at certain 


points cannot mean extermination all over 
the land. Again, were the Teutonic 
invaders of the land so utterly savage as 
not to know the value of enslaving such 
among the conquered population as could 
be of service to them, and could they have 
brought over from their Continental home- 
land anything like an equal number of their 
women-folk with them ? On p. 10 of his 
Short History of the English People, 1889, 
Mn Green says that “the Briton had dis- 
appeared from half of the land which had 
been his own,” though on the same page 
he is gracious enough to say, ‘Tt is pos- 
sible that a few of the vanquished people 
may have lingered as slaves round the 
homesteads of their English con([uerors.” 
Latham writes more soberly thus : — 

“However much we may believe that the Britons 
either retreated before the Saxons, or were annihilated 
by them, there must have been some intermixture.” 
{Bnlish Lnugungc, 5th Edition, 18G2, p. 262 ). 

The western half of England-cnm-Wales 
remained long British, under the names of 
Strathclyde, North Wales and West Wales, 
after the eastern half had become Teutonic. 
Why is the British element in this western 
half ignored ? 

Mr. Green writes as follows on p. 42 of 
his History • 

“A settlement of Enlishmen on the land between 
this dvke ( Offa’s Dyke ) and the Severn served as a 
military frontier for the Mercian reain\. Here, as in 
tlie later conquests of the Northumbrians and the 
West Saxons, llie older i)lan of drivjn;^ off the con- 
(luered from the soil was definitely abandoned.” 

English extinguished not much more 
than a hundred years ago the Celtic 
tongue spoken in Cornwall, and it is 
steailily encroaching on the Celtic tongues 
spoken in Wales, in parts of Scotland, 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, and is ob- 
viously destined to extinguish them a|l. 
Adoption of the English language cannot ' 
make the blood English. 

The belief that the English are pure or 
very nearly pure Teutons has created a 
mental disease which may well be called 
Teutonomania. Under the influence of this 
disease, the conquest of Britain by Jutes, 
Angles and Saxons has been called its con- 
quest by the English in such a book as 
Green’s Short History ofthe English People^ 
^^hich is intended to be read by students 
— nay even in such a book as Book I, of 
the Royal School Series High Roads of 
History ( 1910 ), which is intended to be 
read at the very primary stage of educa- 
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lion ; and the language so long known as 
Anglo-Saxon has been called Old English. 
A few comments on these two points ap- 
pear to be called for. 

As regards the so-called English con- 
quest of Britain, Mr. Green has, on the 
right margin of the first page of his 
Histor 3 q ^‘Old England’^ as the name of 
“the country which we know to have 
borne the name Engeln or Engleland.’’ 
He locates the Jutes, to the north of rhe 
Angles, in Jutland, and the Saxons, to the 
south of them, between the E113C, the Ems 
and the Rhine; and he says of Engle, Saxon 
and Jute, “Each of them was destined to 
share in the conquest of the land in which 
we live ; and it is from the union of all of 
them when its concjuest was complete that 
the English people has sprung.’’ Where 
was this union effected — in con([uercd 
Britain or in Germnn^^ and Jutland ? If in 
the former, the Jute, Angle and Saxon in- 
vaders cotikl not have been English 
when they invaded Britain. As they 
bore difterent names, they could not 
have considered themselves a s one 
people. “Engel, Jute and Saxon all belong- 
ed to the same Low German branch 
of the Teutonic family,’’ says Mr. Green, 
and he attributes to them a “common 
speech”. If the present inhabitants of 
Jutland arc taken to be the descendants of 
the ancient Jutes, these Jutes could hardly 
luive spoken a Low German dialect, for 
the Jutlanders speak Dnnish, which belongs 
to the Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic 
family. Whether Angles and Saxons spoke 
exactly the same language or closely 
related Low German dialects, there 
appear to be hardly any data for 
determining. The names /ate and Saxon 
point to Jutland and to the several Sach- 
sens in Germany, comparatively wide 
areas ; but the name Angle points to the 
very small district of Engeln in the east 
of Schleswig. This Engeln appears to have 
formerly extended westwards to the 
German Ocean. That Saxon for a time 
remained distinct from Angle in South 
Britain appears to be clear from such 
names as Essex, Middlesex, Sussex and 
Wessex, side by side with Anglia ; and it 
was a Wessex king who first became over- 
lord of all England. The word Anglo-Sax^n 
also bears testimony to Angle and Saxon 
having remained distinct for some time 
in England. When rose the names, 
England and English, is the question. To 
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call the Teutonic conquest of Britain its 
conquest by the English, is about as rig|it 
as it would be to call the Erankish Con- 
quest of Gaul its conquest by the French. 
The High Roads of History school-book 
speaks thus of the Teutonic invaders of 
Britain:— “Who are these men? They are 
English, and thc^^ come across the Nortn 
Sea. The Britons call them Saxons.” * But 
did they pall themselves English ? 

As regards calling Anglo-Saxon Old 
English, the objection is that nothing is 
gained and something is lost by giving 
up the historical name of an extinct highly 
iiifle tional language, and giving it the 
name of a living typically analytical 
language, with the differentiating term old 
prefixed to it. The procedure is logically 
faulty too. If Anglo-Saxon may be called 
old English, Latin may, by parity of 
reasoning, be called Old Italian, Old French, 
Old ^Spanish, Old Portuguese and Old 
Rumanian b}^ Italian-speaking, French- 
speaking, Spanish-speaking, Portuguese- 
speaking and Rumanian-speaking ])eoples, 
respectively ; and Sanskrit may be called 
Old Hindi, Old Bengali, Old Mariithi, Old 
Gujarati, Old Panjabi and ()ld Uriva by 
Hindi-speaking, Bengali-speaking, Marathi- 
si)caking, Gujarati-speaking, Panjabi-speak- 
ing andUriya-speaking peoples, respectively. 

Engfish has been called b^^ some English 
grammarians a composite language, by 
reason of its vocabulary being in great 
part of Teutonic and in great part alsd of 
Latin origin. This name of composite 
will not per]ia])s be allowed by the 
P^reeman School of writers. But the fact is 
that Grammar is not everything in a 
language. Vocables are also of great 
importance, and vocables relating to 
higher life are certainly not of less account 
than vocables relating to the lower animal 
life. Now in Pviiglish, culture-words are 
almost all the same or very nearly 
the same, in writing at any rate, as they 
are in French, while words of ordinary Hie 
are almost all of Teutonic origin* “The 
number of French words in English is twice 
that of words of Germanic origin/' says 
M. Finot, on the authority of Skeat’s Ety- 
niological Dictionary, in bis Race Prejudice 
(English Translation, p. 261). The Eng- 
lish language thus is properly not a Teuto- 
nic, but a Teutono-Latin language. On the 
basis of language then, the Englishman be 
called not a Teutonic, but only a Teutono- 
Latin people. • 
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A Celtic scholar, Mr. T. DeCourcy Atkins, 
maintains that English is structurally 
Celtic. On p. 90 of his Celt or Gael, 1892, 
he says, ^The structure of English is 
Celtic, and the German element in it has 
conformed thereto. No Englishman could 
^think in any form similar to the following, 
though it belongs to the simplest form of 
German, that of the nursery literature, and 
is called The Horse and the Buir’:— 

[The fojiowdng is a word for word 
translation made for me by a friend from 
the original German.] 

“On a fiery horse rode proud a hold boy alon^. 
There came a wild bull to the horse. SlumicI By a boy 
let I me not to rule! However 1, su])plan ting [tripp- 
ing up] the horse: then what glory can it me 
bring, a boy thrown down ?'’ 

If the view put forth by Mr. DeCourcy 
Atkins that English syntax is Celtic rather 
than Saxon, is correct, then the propriety 
of calling English a Teutonic tongue 
becomes still more questionable. 

As the English language may rightly be 
called a Teutono-Latin' language, so the 
English-speaking people of.the British Isles 
may rightly be called a Celto-Teutonic 
people, the word Teutonic taking in, besides 
the descendants of Jutes, Angles and 
Saxons, the descendants also of the later 
comers, the Danes and the Normans. The 
last must have been partly Gallicised in 
blood, as they had been Latinised in speech, 
and so they could not have been pure 
Teutons. 

The eminent French anthropologist, 
Broca, emphatically laid down the principle 
that, not language, but physical character- 
istics, particularly the shape of the skull, 
which is a very persistent characteristic, 
should be made the test for the ascertain- 
ment of race. This principle is now general- 
ly followed. In the classification of peoples, 
however, language still remains the test, 
and rightly so. Unity of language is a 
bond of mental unity, and is therefore more 
powerfully operative than unity of race as 
resting fon physical unity of type. 

Anthropological investigations have es- 
tablished the fact that in Great Britain and 
Ireland (which together may conveniently 
be called Britain) there have been three 
strata of races. The first, a pre-historic 
race, which has been called Iberian, was 
short, dark, weakly-built and dolichoce- 
phalic " and its affinities are believed tq 
extend through France and the Iberian 
Peninsula to Nortfii Africa. The second is 


the historic Celtic or Gallic race which 
settled itself as conquerors in the land. 
This race was tall, fair, strong-built and 
brachycephalic, and its affinities with 
the brachycephalic Celts and Slavs of Con- 
tinental Europe connect it with the 
brachycephalic Mongol races of Asia, The 
last race to settle in Britain was the Teu- 
tonic. The Teutons were tall and fair — a bit 
taller and fairer than the Celts—but, unlike 
the Celts, dolichocephalic, with the excep- 
tion only of the Danes, who must have been 
brachycephalic, as the present inhabitants 
of Denmark are. The British people now 
are, so far as is known, generally mesocepha- 
Hc, and this points to intermixture of the 
three several types. Where a conquering 
people settle among a conquered one, the 
descendants of the conquerors, pure and 
mixed, and the descendants of the conquer- 
ed who are assimilated to the conquerors, 
are, under a natural impulse of vanity, 
led to wish to be considered as descendants 
of the conquerors. This impulse seems to 
have operated strongly in England. 

The teaching of anthropology, and of 
history too, should dispel the English 
superstition that the English are a Teu- 
tonic people, and dispose them to value 
the Celtic element in them, which on the 
intellectual side has good claims, as will 
be shown farther on, to be considered a 
superior element to the Teutonic. A recog- 
nition of the antecedent Iberian element, 
of African affinities, should have the effect 
of weakening their race-pride, and making 
them more sympathetic than they now are 
towards races of men whom they consider 
inferior to their own. Local names do not 
change readily, and so they keep up the 
memory of the habitat of a people that is 
deprived of its independence and its speech 
by foreign conquerors or even becomes ex- 
tinct under the pressure of foreign con- 
querors. But personal names change 
readily, names being adopted from the con- 
quering or dominant class, or from mission- 
aries of a new faith, unless there are well- 
established patronymics or sept-names. I 
came across a Santal man of the name of 
Sukuniar and a Santal woman of the 
name of Maya, and these are clearly Hindu 
names. Though Cameron and Gordon and 
other such Celtic names keep up the 
niemory of Celtic origin, there is no know- 
ing how many British names may not have 
given place to English ones. 

If the English are unreasonable in ignor- 
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ing their partial descent from the Britons, 
the French are equally unreasonable in 
ignoring their partial descent from the 
Teutonic tribes of Franks, Burgundians, 
Goths, and Normans, the first of whom 
have given their name to the French 
nation and country. When Julius Ctesar 
made his wars in Gaul, he found the coun- 
try divided between three peoples. The 
following is a passage from Cicsar's 
Commentaries^ English Translation, 
Bohn’s Classical Library, 1888, pp. 1-2, 

“All Gaul is divided into three parts, one of 
which the Fielgae inhabit, the A(juitani another, 
those who in their ovv n langua^^e arc called Celts, in 
ours tiauls, the third. All these dilVer fnnii each other 

in language, customs and laws Of all these the 

Belgac are the bravest, and they are the nearest to 

the Germans, who dwell behind the Rhine, with whom 
they are coutinualb^ waging war , for which reason 
the Helvitii also surpass the rest (>f the (iauls in 
valour, as thev contend with the Germans in almost 
daily battles, wlieii they either repel them from their 
own terntories or themselves wage war on their 
frontiers.” 

The area assigned by Ctesnr to the C^lts 
or Gauls appears to have been inhabited 
in part by the true Gauls, who are repre- 
sented by ancient writers, including Ctesar 
himself, as tall and hiir, and in part 
also by a short and dark people, 
the ancestors of the Auvergnats of the 
present day, who in Ctesar’s time spoke 
the language of the Gauls. Dr. Isaac 
Taylor writes on this point as follows {The 
((Jrigin of the Aryans, 2nd Edition, 1892, 
p. 224.) : 

“The tall, fair-haired Gatds were of a wholly 
dincrent type from the short, dark Auvergnats, It is 
iMipossible to believe that the language ot both races 
was originally identical, as it had become in the time 
of C.'csar,'’ 

From the short stature of the Auver- 
gnats, who are physically of Lapp affinities, 
and from the short stature of the in- 
habitants of some parts of Bretagne, who 
still speak a Gallic or Celtic tongue, appears 
to have arisen the wrong idea that the 
Gauls were a short people. The term ‘puny 
Gaub has even been applied by English- 
men to the French soldier of diminutive 
size. But says Ctesar, “our shortness of 
stature, in comparison with the great 
size of their bodies, is generally a subject 
of much contempt to the men of Gaul” 
(Comrnentaries, p, 61). The French mayt 
be mainly, as they themselves and foreign- 
ers believe, of Gallic or Celtic descent, but 
there were the antecedent Iberian, Auverg- 
nat and other elements, and the later Latin. 
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and Teutonic elements, The Latin element, 
without affecting much the blood of the 
country, Latinised its speech. The 
Teutonic element affected much the blood 
of about a third of France, for from 
Normandy to Burgundy, France is largely 
Teutonic in blood ; but the Teutonic con- 
(juerors adopted the Neo-Latin speech 
introduced by the Latin conquerors who 
had preceded them. 

To what extent the French are of 
Gallic or Celtic and Cclto-Teutonic descent 
can with some approach to accuracy be 
nscert'iined from the proportion of the 
French population, in the old Celtic area 
conquered by Teutons, that attains a height 
above the average, for the Celts and the 
Teutons were both tall races, the latter 
being a little taller than the former. Dr. 
Deniker, a I'renchrnan b}" the way, says on 
j). 32 of his Races oi Man, “Stature is truly 
then a' eharaeteristic of race, and a very 
persistent one,“ and, in the measurement 
of the average height of men given in Appen- 
dix 1 of his book, he places the average 
height of Frenelfmen in general, based on 
measurements of 447,122 conscripts, under 
the head of statures below the average 
(10001049 M. or 03.05 inches). Under 
the head of statures above t,he aver- 
age, lie 'gives ( p. 581 ) 1,305 French 
Basques, who are neither of Celtic nor 
Teutonic race, and under the head of high 
statures ( 07 inches and upwards ) he gives 
( p. 583 ) 21,045 Canadian soldiers (chiefly 
descendants of French ). Stature above the 
average and high stature do exist then 
among men of French race, and must exist 
even among the 447,122 conscripts whose 
average height w as of inferior standard. 
But there is no statistics about all this. 

A just recognition of their partial des- 
cent from Teutons should dispose the 
French to cease regarding themselves as 
the inheritors of the ancient feud between 
Celt and Teuton and to feel a regard for 
Germany as the land of their Frankish 
ancestors, who gave their name to the 
country they conquered and to the nation 
they created in the country conquered. 
Again, if the French are proud of the large 
Celtic clement in their composition, the 
fact that South Germany is predominantly 
Celtic in blood, though Teutonised in 
speech, should make them see that ^hey 
have racial affinities with the Germans on 
both the Celtic and the Teutonic sides. 
Politically, the TeutoniJf northern part 
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of France has been supreme in France. It 
drew to itself the non-Teutonic Langued'Oc 
area. It is unjust that the French should 
consider all the qualities of body and mind 
which have made their history so brilliant 
to have come from their Celtic and none 
from their Teutonic ancestors. Even 
valour, which the French have ever valued 
highly, was possessed by the Germans in a 
larger measure than by the Celts, with the 
exception only of the Helvitii in Cfesaer's 
time and also when they overran the land 
of Latinised Gaul, though “there was form- 
erly a time when the Gauls excelled the 
Germans in prowess” {Commentaries, [). 
153 ). 

South Germany can claim to be the 
original home of the Celtic or Gallic race. 
At the beginning of the historic period, 
they were found settled there, and from 
there they spread on all directions as con- 
querors. A section of them made their 
way even to Asia Minor, and gave the 
name of Galatia to thcncountry where they 
settled. Tall, fair and strong-built, they 
much resembled the Getmans in appear- 
ance, but their history has been much less 
fortunate than that of the (lermanic race. 
They have nowhere been able to build up 
any large nationalit}^ such as the Germans 
and the English (who arc of Gernfanic race) 
have been able to do, and their languages, 
now driven to corners in France and the 
British Isles, are on the way to extinction. 
Anthropologists have ascertained that the 
Celts were brachyccphalic, as are their 
descendants in South Germany and else- 
where, while the Teutons, with the excep- 
tion only of the Danes and the generality 
of the South (rermans, are largely doli- 
chocephalic or mesoccj)halic. There 
has been contention as to which is the 
higher type. “Virchow, Broca, and Calori 
agree that the brachyccphalic or “Turani- 
an” skull is a higher form than the doli- 
chocephalic,” says Dr. Isaac Taylor ( The 
Origin of the Aryans^ 2nd-edition, p. 24-1 ) ; 
and Virchow, it may here be added, stands 
as the first among German anthropo- 
logists, as Broca does among the French. 
It IS contended that, if the martial prowess 
and conquering spirit of the so-called 
Teutonic nations come from the dolichoce- 
phalic race of North-Western Europe, the 
intellect of Europe is more indebted to the 
brachyccphalic Celtic race. I quote in this 
connection four ^passages from Dr. Isaac 
Taylor’s book juSst referred to. 


(1) “Physically the Teutonic race is taller, large 
liinl>ecl and more powerful than any other." (p. 244- 

(2) “The pure Teuton is phlegmatic in temper; 
ment and somewhat dull of intellect ; but is brav< 
vvmrlike, and given to field sports and athlcti 
exercises.” ( p. 244 ). 

(3) “The Saxons, the Angles', the Goths develope 
no high civilisation of their own. The Scandinavian 
and Frisians have little intellectual culture. Tli 
genius of (rennany comes from the other race to whic 
Luther and Goethe belonged” (p. 245). 

(4) “The energy, the fondness for adventure, th 
love of combat which have enabled the Teuton! 
peoples to extend their rule over the world, come froi 
ihc dolichocephalic race, but the intellect and geniu! 
the great writers and more specially the men of scienc 
belong rather to the brachyccphalic race, which ha 
so profoundly modified the physical type in (ierman} 
France, Italy, and England” ( p. 24(3 J 

The Celtic area in what is now Soutl 
Germany is believed to have extendec 
northwards as far as Halle. Leipzig ii 
within this area, and in Leipzig was bon 
Leibnitz. So the Celtic area may clain 
also Leibnitz. The High German ( Hod 
Dents jli ) of South Germany is, again, th< 
literarv language of all Germany. Soutl 
Germany thus may daim intellectual pri 
niacy in Germany, though in physica 
vigour and energy the North Germans ar< 
a grade superior to the Germans of th< 
South. 

ff the South Germans are largely o 
Celtic blood, the Germans of the North 
East are also largely of Slavonic anc 
Lithuanic blood. Intermixture with tli( 
Slavonic and Lithuanic brachycephah 
appears to have greatly reduced th( 
percentage of dolichocc])hals in Nortl 
Germany. “According to Virchow, of 10( 
North Germans, IS were dolichocephalic 
31 brachy, aild 51 mesoccphalic” (Finot’i 
Race Prejudice, ]>. 68) The Teutonic rac( 
has been a typically conquering race. It ha; 
encroached north-eastwards on Slavonic 
and Lithuanic areas, southwards and west 
wards on Celtic areas, and on the province; 
of the Roman Empire over very wid< 
areas. The intermixture of races that has 
resulted from these conquests should be ar 
inducement to the German to abate hi; 
hate for the Slav and the Celt. If th( 
knowledge of this intermixture, which is 
now confined to but a small class of men 
came to be spread among the masses of th< 
people, a notable change of feeling on the 
part of the Germans towards the Frencl 
and towards also the Russian and othei 
Slavonic nations may be expected to b< 
produced. 

As the so-called Teutons and Latins arc 
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not pure races, so also are the Slavs not 
a pure race* The Slavs have received a 
Teutonic mixture in the north-west. 
Kurik, the founder of the Russian Empire, 
was chief of the Scandinavian tribe of 
Rous, The Russian imperial family is up 
to now of Teutonic blood. But a much 
larger mixture has taken place of Slavs 
with Tartar tribes. One notable instance of 
Tartar mixture is the one that has taken 
place in Bulgaria. The Bulgars, a Tartar 
people from the banks of the Volga, settled 
as conquerors in the country now called 
Bulgaria; and like the Franks, the^'^ gave 
their name to the country they conquered, 
while they gave up their speech for that of 
the people they conquered. 

The fact is, there are no pure races in 
the world. All the races are more or less 
mixed. Intermixture of races on the widest 
scale is likely to take place in the United 
States of America, which has been well 
called ‘^the melting-pot of nations.’' Into 
this country have been pouring men of 
almost all the nationalities of Europe. 
The origin of the foreign-born population 
(European and Canadian) in the country 
at the census of 1910, as given on p. 384 
of The Statesman's Yea r-Bo ok {ot 1913, is 
a follows United Kingdom 2,5 /2, 123 
(of whom 1,352,155 were Irish) ; (Germany 
2,501,181; Russia and Finland 1,732, 
421; Italy 1,343,070; Canada 1,196,070; 
Austria 1,174,024; Sw'eden 665,183 ; 
Hungary 495,600; Norway 403,858; 
Denmark 181, (>21 ; Switzerland 124,834; 
Holland 120,053 ; France 1 1 7,236 ; Greece 
101,264; Portugal 57,623; Belgium 49, 
397; S])ain 21,977. Italy brings into the 
country a large Latin element; and Russia, 
Austria, and Hungary bring a large Slavonic 
element. France with her declining popula- 
•tion brings but a small contingent towards 
the up-building of the grandest of nations ; 
but it is some comfort to France that a 
good proportion of the Canadian im- 
migrants are French Canadians. The Negro 
clement in the population, about a tenth 
of the whole, though numerous only in 
the South-east, has spread itself through- 
out the country. Even Alaska territory had 
158 Negroes against a white population of 
30,507 in 1900. The 300,000 Red Indians 
in the country are likely to mingle with 
the whites. From the great variety of its 
elements, the American population of the 
future is likely to be richer in mental and 
physical endowments than the population 
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of any other country in the world. The 
Negro’s physical endowment, at any rate, 
cannot be denied and his gift for music is 
well-known. But for American illiberali- 
ty, the population of the country would 
have been further enriched bj the introduc* 
tion into it of Japanese, Chinese and Indian 
elements. 

Race affinities, based on physical charac- 
teristics, arc not obvious, as language 
affinities are. lY'oplc who speak the same 
language regard themselves as forming 
a moral tinit ; peoples speaking cognate 
languages regard themselves as^ closely 
related. Hence such terms as Teutonic 
race, Latin race and Slavonic race. The 
word ‘race (from Lat. raJ/x, root), as 
impljdng origin from common ancestors, 
is obviously improper here, and it is im- 
proper also in such terms as ‘English- 
speaking race,’ ‘Spanish-speaking race’&c.. 

A ^ceptamce of the popular meaning of 
‘race’ as coincident with language would 
solve the difficulty, q,nd then ‘English race’ 
would mean the aggregate of men speaking 
English as their vernacular. 

The present war, it has been said, is one 
mainly between the Germanic Teutons and 
the Slavs, the English and the French 
coming in only as auxiliaries to the Slavs, 
but the issues involved are of world-wide 
interest. Germany has long been nurtur- 
ing herself as a Kric/^sstaat (War-state), 
and has of late years added to an army 
the most formkUrble in the world a navy 
onl 3 ^ less formidable than that of England, 
and has largely developed aircraft also ; 
and her aim has been the extension of the 
German Empire in Europe and her colonial 
empire abroad by force of arms. She seems 
to have forgotten Napoleon’s annexation, 
not only of Belgium, Holland and the 
German territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine, but also of a good portion of North- 
Western Germany, to his Empire, so that 
it reached the Baltic, and counted among 
its cities Hamburg and Lubeck. Where 
are these French conquests now ? If Ger-^ 
many succeeded in annexing Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark and the Ger- 
man-speaking portion of Austria to her 
Empire, she could not make herself the 
equal of Russia in military power for all 
I time to come. The vastness of the Russian 
territory insures to Russia a greater palitb 
cal future than Germany’s ever can be ; and 
all the other Slavonic lands must side withi 
Russia. If Germans prolonged the age of 
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war and conquest, great woe would be 
likely to befall her from Russians avenging 
arm. If wars ceased and unrestricted 
trade came to prevail among States, first 
among some and ultimately among all the 
States of the world, the gain to German}^ 
as to the rest of the world, would be im- 
mense. It is then towards unrestricted 
trade, and not towards territorial con- 
quests that nations should now direct 
their endeavours. *‘The Federation of the 
world” is beyond question the highest 
political ideal now before the human race. 
Christianity with its high cult of love has 
failed to tame down the savage love of 
fighting which still characterises the peoples 
of Europe. The material advantages of a 
commercial • federation may achieve a 
result which Christianity has failed to 
achieve. 

The Germans arc a highly gifted people, 
and it is a pity that they could not get 
hold of extensive territories possessing a 
temperate climate an^ thinly inhabited 
by savages, such as the English, the Spani- 
ards, the Portuguese, and the Russians 
got hold of and the French too got hold of 
but ultimately lost. Failure to create a 
vast empire for herself by force of arms, 


SOUTH INDIAN PORI 

T here are some very serious injuctions 
laid down in the vSukranitisara 
against the construction of human 
images. “Human beings must not be 
painted or sculptured.” “Images of gods, 
even deformed,” says Sukracharya, “are 
allowable, not those of human beings, 
even though well-proportioned, for they 
are never for human good” (Sukraniti, 
•Ch. IV, Section IV, Slokas 154-158, p. 
163, Panini Office Edition). Neverthe- 
less, the Indian artist notwithstanding 
these restrictions has devoted his skill as 
freely for the construction of ‘the human 
form divine’, as for the images of gods— 
the icons of the innumerable shrines and 
temples. Particularly in the Southern 
cities of India one is struck by the unusual 
number of statues pf lay personages, some of 
which by the beauty of their conceptions 


may induce Germany to take a lesson from 
the Chinese and have recourse to pacific 
penetration on a large scale. The Chinese 
have effected such penetration in the Indo- 
Chienese Peninsula and in Malaysia, and 
the Germans too have effected it in Southern 
Brazil. Nearly half a million of Germans 
are settled in Southern Brazil, and they 
are not likely to be converted into Portu- 
guese-speaking Brazilians, as millions of 
German immigrants have been converted 
into English-speaking Americans. More 
settlers from Germany may strengthen the 
German colony in Southern Brazil, and 
German immigrants may also pacifically 
overrun suitable places in other parts of 
the world. Even in the United States, the 
German settlers may, if they choose, keep 
up the use of German as their home-lan- 
guage and become bi-Hngual citizens of 
the country of their adoption. A similar 
course may be followed also by the German 
settlers in different parts of the Russian 
Empire. This sort of German expansion 
would be more consonant to the spirit of 
the age than expansion by conquest of 
foreign territorv. 

Syamacharan Ganoult. 


T^AIT-SCUL.PTURE. 

rival some of the best cult-images in the 
temples and shrines. It will be a mistake 
to suppose, therefore, that the work of the 
Indian sculptor is confined to the represen- 
tation of gods and saints to the exclusion 
of secular personages. Evidences exist to 
show that the practice of setting up statues 
of human personages existed from a remote 
antiquity — indeed several centuries before 
the Christian era. The most interesting 
evidence is perhaps afforded by the works 
of the great dramatist Bhasa, whose 
dramas, hitherto unknown, have now 
opened up a new field in the study of 
Indian dramatic literature. In Act III 
of the Pratima Nntaka,^ one of the unpub- 

* According to Mr. K. P. Jaysawal, Bhasa lived 
sometime between 325 B. C. and the 2nd century 
A. D., ( ride fournal of the Asiatic Society o Bengal, 
July 1913.) 
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ase of a man who had won three success^ 
re victories that the statue was actually 
lodelled from his person. Whatever may 
e the antiquity of the traditions of the 
idian School of portraits the subject 
oes not seem to have any special attrac- 
on for the Indian artist, whose idealistic 
reposseseions very often prevented his 


exercising his best efforts in the field of por- 
traiture. Nevertheless, the examples which 
we meet with in South India, are very 
strong in their monumental qualit 3 % which 
has conferred a valuable distinction on 
South Indian Art. 

Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly. 


THE UPSTAIRS LOUGER 

By George Maykinson. 

Author of One Christ imts ' 'Grinder's C onvcrsion,^* 

‘ ■ The Ef^yptian Cat, ’ ’ 


peeped from behind the curtains to 
watch the new lodger’s arrival. I 
admit that it was not a well-bred 
thing to do, but then an individual in 
lodgings often does things which he 
wouldn’t dream of doing at home. Liv- 
ing in the brazen, semi-publicity of lodg- 
ings, 1 did not feel at all ashamed in spy- 
ing upon the new man. Young he was, 
nnd slender, with cheeks that looked as 
it a razor had never scraped acquaintance 
with them. 

There was some delay in answering 
the door — I could imagine old Mrs, Benson 
sinoothing-down and tidying-up her disor- 
dered attire— and as the new lodger’s gaze 
wandered over the front of the house, it 
suddenly rested on my nose and left optic 
behind the ground-floor curtains. Our 
gaze met— and parted. He didn’t seem 
annoyed, exactly, to find me surveying 
him, but he looked so uncomfortable, so 
deucedly uncomfortable — there was such 
an ‘‘Oh! please don’t!” expression on his 
face — that in common decency I had to 
let the curtains drop. 

‘*Pooh!” said I, ‘’he’s only a kid, and 
a shy kid at that.” 

I heard Mrs. B. shuffle upstairs from 
the kitchen and open the door, and then 
I heard the new lodger’s voice; rather a 
nice voice it was, pitched a bit high for a 
man, but with a pleasant ring in it, al-^ 
though somewhat drowned by the wheezy 
oiliness of Mrs. B.’s welcome. I may say 
that the house was none too full, and I was 


lo iking ‘forward to a bit of company. The 
cabman was arguing about the fare and 
a sudden in>pulse of curiosity pushed me 
out into the hall to listen. Mrs. Benson 
was trying to shut the door in the man’s 
face, but he had his knee firmly wedged 
in the opening. 

‘‘Look ’ere, guv’nor,” he was saying, 
“me an’ the blessed old ^^rse don’t do this 
fur luv ! Tn coorse, we thanks ^er for 
lettin’ of us trot yer rahnd, but ’ighteen 
bloomin’ pence won’t even pye our corf- 
mixtyer!” 

The new lodger looked appealingly 
towards me. He seemed so regularly 
helpless that I could not do less than rise 
to the occasion, especially as 1 flatter my- 
self that the charioteer who could milk 
me doesn’t ply his trade on this side of 
Jordan. I believe that the silly young cub 
was on the point of giving the man 
another shilling. 

“How much has he had ?” I asked. 

“Eighteen pence,” he answered, “and he 
carried my box in.” 

The legal fare from the station if one 
shilling. I stepped forward and fa;ced the 
brigand in the doorway. “You’d better 
go,” I said. 

He emitted a flood of sarcasm about 
“boardin’ ’ouse toffs.” 

I glanced meaningly at his number. 

He appreciated the significance of my 
gaze and became abusive. • 

I took out my note-book and pencil 
made, as it were, meth(;|dical entry. ’ , ha 
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That settled him ; he went ; but the man- 
ner in which he banged the front gate 
rattled all the flower-pots on my window- 
sill. 

“Thank you, oh! thank you so much,” 
said the new lodger. He said this in such 
an affected way that I felt disgusted, but 
afterwards a kind of pity for his rawness 
came over me, and 1 actually volunteered 
to carry the box upstairs for him. It was 
o'bvious that he couldn’t do it, and there 
was no room for Mrs. Benson and a large 
box on the same narrow staircase, so, 
feeling confoundedly obliging, 1 hoisted 
the luggage on my shoulder and headed 
the procession to the bed-sitting-room on 
the first floor. He was distressingly grate- 
ful, and I never could stand being thanked, 
so I went down to my own room again. 

“Interesting case,” I thought. “A very 
interesting case!’’ I repeated aloud, in a 
judicial way. I began to feel quite a pater- 
nal interest in the chap, a feeling which 
grew as I listened to the noises overhead ; 
sounds as of a box being |xilled clumsily 
about, and the opening and shutting of 
drawers. 

The next day was Sunday, and, like 
most fellows in lodgings, I did not get up 
until about ten o’clock. Other mornings 
I rise at seven, but on Sundays I like to lie 
awake and trace out the c6mplicated 

F attern of cracks on my bedroom ceiling. 

had forgotten all about the new lodger, 
but when Mrs. Benson bustled in with 
my breakfast, I remembered him. 

“He’s gone to church,’’ she said, with an 
approving glance upwards. “Avery good 
young man,’’ she added, sternly. 

I swallowed the reprimand in silence, 
“How did you hook him, Mrs. B. ?’’ 1 
asked . 

Mrs. Benson nodded her head emphatic- 
ally. “If I did’t know you and your talk, 
Mr. Mark, I’d be ofiended. 'Hook,’ in- 
deed! What other way should he come 
but through my advert, in the ‘Telegraph,’ 
the same way as you did ? Gave a most 
satisfactory reference, too— his employer.’’ 

“I wonder if I know the man ?’’ I mused 
enquiringly. 

“Johnson,’’ she answered. “Mr. 
Artemus Johnson, . Athelstan-court, E. C. 
Advertisin’ agent.’’ 

I bad a copy of the year-before-last 
directory, which I had purchased in the 
West End, under the impression that it 
might cpme in useful. After breakfast I veri- 


fied the existence of Mr. Artemus Johnson. 
I have been in the advertising line myself, 
and thought that I knew most of the 
practitioners in that pushing profession, 
but Mr. Johnson was a new scientist. 

“A one-man show,’’ I thought, disparag- 
ingly, “with one clerk to do everything; 
a young one — caught green !’’ 

It was raining that afternoon, and 
after I had got through my stock of week- 
end reading matter, I lapsed into oppres- 
sive boredom. A wet Sunday afternoon in 
lodgings; it is the dreariest prospect in 
the world ! The tide of amusement was at 
such a low ebb that I had even thought 
desperately of practising shorthand, when 
the state of the new lodger occurred to 
me. If 1, with my five years’ experience 
of diggings, was feeling lonely, what must 
his condition be ? 

I recollected my own first days in 
lodgings and the blank loneliness of the 
Sabbath afternoons — when it rained. I felt 
quite good-Samaritandike as I cast around 
for an excuse to break in upon him and 
cheer him up a bit. 

“Photo Fiction’’ caught my eye ; one of 
those papers which cater for fellows in 
lodgings, full of theatrical photographs, 
racy little articles, and all that wsort of 
thing. “Just the very ticket,’’ I thought. 
“I’ll take it up to him.’’ 

I didn’t get any answer to my first 
knock, so, after waiting a moment or two, 

I knocked again, feeling a bit pui?zled, 1 
heard the springs of the bed creak and the 
sound of a chair being moved. Then a 
voice said, “Come in,’’ so in I went, but 
somehow the cheering-up job didn’t seem 
quite so easy as it did downstairs. How^- 
ever, I’m not one of those fellows who 
turn back when they’ve put their hands to 
the plough, and I summoned up a bold, 
face. He was in shirt-sleeves, and without 
his slippers, and 1 could see that he’d been 
crying, but he didn’t seem as much ashamed 
as he might have been ; only a little con- 
fused at having been caught “in fragrant 
derelicto,’’ as somebody put it. 

“I thought you’d be feeling lonely,’’ 1 
said, “so I came in to ask if you’d like to 
look at this paper ; it’s rather a good 
number.’’ 

“Oh ! thank you,” he answered, in his 
♦ affected way. “You’re— you’re very 
kind.’’ 

“Like some company ?’’ I asked, encour- 
agingly. “I’ve nothing much to do, if you 
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aren’t busy. Just a chat you know, and a 
smoke.” 

‘‘You’re— you’re very kind,” he stammer- 
ed again* but he didn’t offer a chair. The 
poor kid looked so frightened, standing 
there, that I began to feel a bit nervous 
myself. 

“Oh! it’s all right,” I said, turning to go. 
“I didn’t mean to intrude. I only thought 
you’d be lonely, you know, because I 
remember how rotten it used to be when I 
left home.” 

‘ No, no! Don’t go!” he said, eagerly. 
“I hope you aren’t offended. You’re far 
too good to me. Sit— sit down ; here’s a 
chair.” He hastily pulled one towards the 
fireplace, and, in a clumsy sort of way, 
started putting his coat on. 

It didn’t seem a very lively time that I’d 
let myself in for, but I sat down all the 
same, and took a glance round the room. 

Nothing out of order ; drawers all 
shut; clothes hung tidily on hooks; easy 
to see that it was his first time in diggings. 

I watched him turning over the pages of 
“Photo Fiction,” and 1 couldn’t help notic- 
ing that he was a handsome lad, for all his 
kiddishness. Rather a nice profile he had, 
straight nose, chubby chin, shapely head, 
with short, curly haii ounching curiously 
at the back, like that of a young musician. 
“Mother’s Boy !” 1 thought, but with some 
good in him. Just the sort of chap to fall 
into the clutches of a man calling himself * 
Artemus Johnson. He seemed startled at 
one of the pictures in the paper, and sud- 
denly put it down. 

“That’s not very nice,” be said. 

“No?” I answered. “Matter of opinion, 

I suppose ; most fellows like that sort of 
thing.” 

“I don’t,” he said, shortly. 

I almost felt as if I had been snubbed, 
but I wasn’t going to let a trifle like that 
put me off. I offered him a cigarette, but 
as he declined to smoke, I lit up myself. 

It was the hardest kind of job to get 
him talking. His nervousness was almost 
like a disease, and an infectious one, too. 
It was evident that he had no more conver- 
sation in him than a brick wall. Every 
now and again he glanced around the 
room in a queer sort of way, as if I were 
a thief, and some valuable article had been 
left lying about. Naturally, I couldn’t 
help glancing round the room, too, and 
this seemed to make him more nervous 
than ever, so I desisted. 


He also had a habit, which I thought 
rather comical, of putting both hands to 
his head and giving it little pats all oven 
I tried him on all sorts of topics—sport, 
the theatres, books — but it was no use. I 
seemed to draw a blank every time. It was 
really too exhausting, and, after half- 
an-hour’s struggle, I made an excuse to go, 
feeling that I had amply exceeded the time- 
limiT. of duty. 

Before I went into my own room *1 
listened for a moment at the foot of the 
stairs and thought I heard him crying 
again. I wondered if it was one of his 
recreations. 

Over tiie breakfast-table next morning I 
enquired about the new lodger, and whether 
he had been aroused. Mrs. Benson said 
that he was going to the City by a late 
train. “Gentlemen’s hours,” she remarked. 

“Lucky young beggar,” I answered, 
with iny mind on the 7.30. 

“The* poor lamb,” she said warm- 
heartedly. (I may say that Mrs. B. is 
perpetually in doubt^as to whether to be a 
mother or a landlady to her lodgers.) She 
condescended to • amplify her maternal 
observation. “He’s so pale and thin,” she 
said, “and so quiet. 1 don’t like it at all. 
It’s them city offices,” she added, with 
sudden vindictiveness. “Stuffy little dens 
of places.* No sort of life for young men, I 
say. They ought to be at something more 
’ealthy !” 

“You’d lose your lodgers, Mrs. B,” I 
said, “if they all followed your advice,” I 
saw that she was roused for a reply, but 
a bell rang upstairs, and she hurried away. 

During the next few weeks I saw a good 
deal of young Middleton — as I discovered 
his name to be— and actually succeeded in 
breaking down his shyness. I found that 
we both used the same evening train, and 
it was an excuse for us to travel home 
together. I took a great fancy to him, and 
even postponed my pipe because of his 
objection to smoking compartments. He 
chatted freely enough when he had got 
over his reserve, but always in a* way 
which showed that his ignorance of the 
world was profound. Sometimes, too, he 
would stop suddenly in the middle of a 
conversation and look around in a 
frightened sort of way which was almost 
pathetic. 

He puzzled me “all ends up,” as the say- 
ing is, and I simply laid myself out totnake 
him confide in^ me. I gave up the 
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‘‘Mother^s Bov' ’idea, and began to wonder 
whether he had not run away from a cruel 
stepfather, or something of that sort, but 
he told me, afterwards, that he was an 
brphan. 1 learnt that his mother, who 
was a widow, had died suddenl3% and that 
the allowance on which they had lived 
had ceased with her death. 

He had rich relatives somewhere— he 
wasn’t exactly sure where— but, instead 
of appealing to them, he had taken the 
idea of earning his own living, and Mr. 
Artemus Johnson’s advertisement for a 
junior clerk cropped up opportunely. Of 
course, he was not earning enough to live 
on, but he had a little money of his own, 
the wreck of his mother’s savings, and this 
was vSlowly dribbling away while he was 
looking around for a better situation. He 
had a great idea of improving himself, 
and was quite eager in his enquiries about 
shorthand and the opportunities for 
midday classes. • 

I haven’t a strong sense of duty as a 
tule, but I felt, somehqw, that this kid had 
been delivered into my hands for protec- 
tion, and 1 made up my mind to take jolly 
good care that he didn’t come to harm, 
for I had met home-nourished children 
before, and I know the way that nine- 
tenths of them go when they art left to 
themselves in a place like London: 

Once or twice we spent an evening to- 
gether in town, but he wouldn’t patronise 
any of my usual haunts, and we passed most 
Ofthe time mooning about the streets, which 
seemed to fascinate him. You would have 
laughed if you’d seen him crossing a crowd- 
ed thoroughfare. He’d sort of hold his 
breath, wait for a decent gap in the proces- 
sion, and then scud across the road for all 
the world like a startled rabbit, plucking 
at the knees of his trousers as if to help 
his legs along. Once, when a drunken man 
lurched heavily against us, he fairly 
screamed. 

That disappearing little store of money 
madc^me feel anxious, and one night when 
we were going home together, I suggested 
that we should share Mrs. Benson’s large 
room. 

‘‘It’ll be company,” I said, “and besides, 
I’m always open to save expense myself.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then 
muttered something out of which I only 
caught the words “quite impossible.” 

“fiut why ?” 1 asked. “Look what it’ll 
knock off your rent and mine, too !” 


He only shook his head, and looked at 
me in that frightened way which, as t said 
before, simply knocked me out every time. 

“You’iire a funny chap, Middleton,” was 
all I could say. 

One Saturday everting, three weeks after 
I had first got to know him, I had iust 
finished my tea and was wondering how 
I should spend the interval before bed-time, 
when there came a knock at the door, and 
Mrs. Benson walked in. 

I had previously noticed something 
extraordinary in her manner, but her con- 
duct now was curious in the extreme. 
Folding her arms across her chest, she 
regarded me for a moment or two with an 
air of deep solemnity, then plunged, or 
rather flopped, into the nearest chair, and 
commenced to laugh as I have heard very 
few persons do. A perfect uproar of mirth 
it was, punctuated with gasps and excla- 
mations. 

I thought at first that I had a Case of 
hysterics to deal with, but it sounded too 
genuine for that, and I saw that there 
really was some joke on foot. When there 
seemed a chance of my being heard, 1 
inquired if I might be allowed to join in the 
jest. By way of answer she waved a fat 
and shaking finger towards the ceiling, 
whilst with Her apron .she wiped her 
streaming cheeks. 

“He’s gone,” she said at last, in a voice 
* weak with laughter. 

“Who? Middleton?” tasked. 

“DiwSappearecl suddenly,” she answered; 
“and what’s more, he’ll never come back.” 

“Disappeared !” I said, “why, where on 
earth has he gone to ?” 

“Into the wardrobe,” she replied, and 
there was another burst of laughter. 

“Into the wardrobe!” I repeated. “I 
don’t understand you, Mrs. Benson.” 

“He’s left a young person behind him,” 
she said, rising and pushing me in the direc- 
tion of the door, “which wants to see you. 
You’d better go. The— the young person’s 
waiting.” 

I saw that it was hopeless trying to get 
an explanation out of Mrs. Benson, so I 
went upstairs to Middleton’s room and it 
was Middleton’s voice which responded to 
my knock. 

There was a young lady sitting by the 
fireplace ; a you^ng lady of about eighteen, 
who rose hesitatingly and came towlard 
me, offering her hand, which I took blindly. 

And then it all came upon me in a reveal- 
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ing flash ; all my doubts and wonderings ; 
all his shyness and timidity ; his utter ignor- 
ance of the world ; his strange fits of siletlce 
and weeping, and I wondered that I had 
not suspected from the beginning. I drop- 
ped heavily on to the edge of the nearest 
chair and just gazed at her. 

'‘What does it all mean?’' I said, "I 
think I’ve a* right to ask.” 

"Oh! yoh have, you have,” she 
ansvvered, clasping her hands together, and 
looking at me in the familiar, appealing 
way, "and how can I apologise to you !” 

"Never mind about the apologies,” I 
said. . " Tell me what you did it for. You 
haven’t been telling me a pack of— -of un- 
truths, have you ?” 

"No, oh, no!” she said earnestly. "It 
was all quite true, except that I wasn’t 
a boy. I thought it would be so brave if 
I earned my own living, and I thought 
that I would earn more if 1 dressed 
as a boy. I have always been told that I 
looked boyish for a girl, and I have taken 
a boy’s part in amateur theatricals. I 
know that I’ve been silly, but at the time 
I didn’t care.” 

"But how about the clothes?” I asked, 
bewildered. 

"I bought them ready-made,” she 
answered, "through the pdst.” 

"And your hair,” I said, pointing to her 
curls. 

"I cut it myself,” putting her hands to 
her head with the characteristic move- 
ment. 

"Well, it was plucky of you,” 1. admit- 
ted, "but it wasn’t very wise. You might 
easily have fallen into bad hands. Who 
found it out ? Mrs. Benson ?” 

"No,” she said, "Mr. Johnson”j( reddening 
slightly). "It was through an accident. I 
had been up to the keeper’s room for some 
keys, and as I was coming down the stairs 
again 1 slipped, and I suppose that the 


shock must have caused me to faint, for 
I afterwards found myself on a couch and 
the keeper’s wife standing over me with a 
bottle ol smelling-salts. She was very 
indignant at first, but later on she lent me 
some of her daughter’s clothe^ and went 
down to tell Mr. Johnson what had hap- 
pened, and— and— who I was. He came 
up to sec me.” 

"And what did he say?” I asljcd, 
smiling. 

"He-~he laughed," she said,* "a great 
deal. And I ran away,” 

Then the comical side of it all struck 
me, and 1, too, commenced to laugh. But 
1 had the laugh all to myself, for the girl 
suddenly buried her face in her hands, and 
I could hce tluit she was crying. I ceased 
laughing, and looked at the slender, shak- 
ing figure with something more than pity 
awakening within me. Perhaps the feeling 
had been there all along without my know- 
ing it.* I divined, suddenly, with a keen 
stab of sympathy, the utter forlornness 
of her life, and I (juite forgot the ludicrous 
side of hei; conduct in my compassion for 
her loneliness. * And then— somehow— I 
don’t exactly know how it came about---l 
found myself on my knees at the side of 
her chair, with both arms thrown tightly 
round her. 

"I sa5% little girl,” I said, "don’t be 
upset. There’s no harm done. I was a 
fool not to have guessed your secret 
before.” 

"But whatever will you think of me ?” 
she sobbed. 

"Never mind about that,” I answered. 
"What I’m anxious to find out now is, 
What do you think of me ?" 

I heard" a curious noise in the doorway 
behind, and, looking up, I saw Mrs. Ben- 
son regarding us with a large smile. 

"You young hussy,” she said, shaking a 
massive hand, "stealing my lodgers ! ” 


% , 

AN ENGLISH MYSTIC 


T he poet Wyiiam Blake was a Londoner, 
born in 1757. His parents were in 
poor circumstances and unable t<J 
provide him with much education before 
be was apprenticed to an engraver at the 
age of fourteen. Blaise himself was always 


poor in money, although he lived to be 
seventy, and although he produced both 
pictures and poems which are now ac- 
knowledged to be beyond price. A fortunate 
event of his life was his marriage, wh^ch 
took place in his tweqjy-fifth year. Hjs 
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wife, Catherine Boucher, was too un- 
educated to sign her name with more than 
a cross upon the marriage register. Blake 
taught her to read and write, and to do 
many other things useful to him, so that 
with her j30wer of learhing, and great 
power of loving, and brave heart to endure 
the power of fortune, she became the 
poeUs most valuable and cherished help- 
mate for close upon fifty years. We must 
think of this couple of hardworking people 
as living in obscurity, upon whose heads a 
fame was to shine after they were dead, 
as living in poverty and hardship, but 
happy and rich none the less. This is not 
to deny that the poet may have had 
moments of fretfulness and melancholy 
when he thought of his narrow circums- 
tances and the world’s neglect. He was 
forced upon his own resources for content- 
ment, and those resources were ample. 
Blake was by temperament a dreamer and 
a seer, living rapt away half his time 
from actual things, in a world of his own 
visions, some of them extravagant, and 
some of them apparently insan^^. There is 
a large body of his writings from which it 
seems impossible to draw intelligible 
meaning, as if the poet had been blinded 
and made inarticulate by an excess of 
revelation. But the best of his works 
shows him to have been unusually sane, 
and enables us to see upon what forces he 
depended for living his brave and indepen- 
dent existence. He was blest first of all by 
domestic affection. The home that he and 
his wife kept together was the support and 
sweetness of his life. Then he was endowed 
with a passionate love for beauty and a 
passionate love for justice, and with their 
corresponding hates. Then he had the 
gift of work. He said of a workman that 
he could be well content inspite of neglect 
if he knew himself a master at his work, 
and that he dropped every night into his 
shoe — as soon as he put it off, and put out 
the candle, and got into bed,— a reward 
for the labours of the day such as the 
’ world could not give, such as patience and 
time were waiting to give him. Lastly, 
and perhaps greater than all, Blake had 
the gift of faith. He believed that the 
work! of sight and touch and sound ivS but 
the mirror or the shadow of a world 
beyond this world, an eternal world, a 
better world, a “divine bosom” as he called 
it, from which we and all creatures come, 
and to which we and all tr^atures return,— 


there to “find a happier being. Blake could 
not live without faith, and his faith took 
that form of a belief in a diviner world 
out of which the present world is only a 
transitory projection, and into which we 
can gain admission here and now with 
the key of imagination.; What is the poet’s 
song, what is a perfect picture, of a 
strain of music but a* message from the 
world beyond this world and from the 
maker of mankind ? Blake held this belief 
independently of church tradition or 
dogma. It was his own and indispensable 
to him. “If the sun and moon should 
doubt,” he said, “they’d immediately go 
out.” So he warned us to see not with but 
through the eye. That was his own habit 
of thinking and perceiving. All the beauty 
he assembles in his poems he regards but 
as the symbol of a beaut 3 ^ which belongs 
to the eternal world, partly shoyving here, 
its ample fulness hidden from us. 

Blake began to be a poet while he was 
still a boy, his first collection of verses con- 
taining pieces which he had written be- 
tween his twelfth and twentieth years. 
From this first collection of poems called 
“Sketches” I quote a single stanza address- 
ed “to Summer” 

O tliou who i)assest through our valleys hi 

Thy strength, curb thy lierce steeds, allay the heat 

That flc'iines from their large nostrils! Thoh O 

Summer 

Oft ])itchest here thy golden tent, and oft 
Beneath our oaks hast slept, while we beheld 
With joy thy ruddy limbs and flourishing hair. 

Here is the poet glorifying Summer as 
we all should glorify it, seeing more With 
his eye than through his eye in this early 
piece of writing. The verses show us one 
of the secrets of human happiness,— to live 
with joy and delight in the great pageant 
of nature that passes around us. The 
picture of the fierce steeds of Summer, with 
the heat flaming from their large nostrils 
is confused somewhat by the picture that 
follows of Summer pitching his golden tent, 
sleeping beneath the oaks, and allowing 
men to enjoy his ruddy limbs and flourish- 
ing hair. The confusion is of the kind we 
suffer from when we have two pictures 
placed upon a wall so near together that 
we have to keep glancing from one to the 
other. But the stanza gives us a high 
pleasure, from the sense it arouses in i^s 
*6f the poet’s keen ecstasy of life. Blake^s 
thoughts pass beyond thoughts that 
belong exclusively to summer,— they pass 
to the pride of the horse, the pride oHhe 
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oaks of the forest, and the pridte of the 
hijtman figure,— of ruddy limbs and flourish- 
i»g hair. He dwelt in imagination with 
these things, and by writing of them quick- 
ens our imagination of them, and impai ts 
to us one secret of a self-dependent, brave 
and fortunate life.' To live well it is neces- 
sary to be armed against everything that 
can depress or defeat a high spirit. The love 
of heroic beauty as Blake siezes it is a price- 
less defence of the spirit, — companionship 
in solitude, joy in sadness, happiness in 
unhappiness. If Blake had lacked his love 
of nature he would not have been Blake,— 
his years of poverty would have heen 
poverty indeed. 

Blake published his later poems in succes- 
sive tiny booklets, engraved letter and 
illustration and decoration by himself, and 
bound by his wife. The two best knowfl 
of his bookklets entitled respectively “Songs 
of Innocence’ and “Songs of Experience’’ are 
full of inimitable ver.ses which tell i)arti- 
cularly of children and wild animals and 
tame animals, and of green valleys and 
green hills, and of sun-rising and moon-rising 
in a quite simple manner. In the “Songs of 
Innocence” the world is made to apjjcar 
under many of its familiar features almost 
as if it is a (larden of Eden. The children 
and the birds and the four-footed creatures 
are made to live together in surroundings 
of magic natural beauty, happy companion- 
ship, and safe-guarding love, as if all the 
world was innocent as a child, and no 
fierceness lurked in the breast of tiger or 
w<df. 

Little lamb, 

Here I am ; 

Come and lick 
My white neck, 

Let me pull 
Your soft wool ; 

Let me kiss 
Your soft face ; 

Merrily, merril 3 ’ we welcome in the year! 

Almost all the “Songs of Innocence” are 
like that, a reminder of purely beautiful 
and loving and unharmful things, but into 
some of them the recollection of cruelty 
and terror enters, to be immediately 
charmed away. In the poem called “Night” 

it is said that when the birds seek their 
nests, and the moon 

Like a flower 

In heaven's high bower • 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night, 

at that time the angels move over the 


places where the flocks have been feeding: 
during the day, and 

* Unseen, they pour blessing 

And joy without ceasing 
On eaefi bud and blossom 
And each sleeping bosom. 

They look into the nests, they visit the 
caves of every creature, to keep all from 
harm. If wolves and tigers tear the flocks 

The angels most heedful 

Keceiv^e each mild spirit ^ 

New worlds to inherit, 

there being pity and immortality for sheep 
as well as for men ih Blake’s sensitive 
imaginings. 

Blake wonders at nature’s apparent 
cruelty 'n allowing one creature to prey 
upon another, and he thinks that in the 
life that follows this life, in the eternal 
world which is the home of animals as well 
as of men, all conflicts and cross-purposes 
will be reconciled. The lion will lie down 
with the lamb in the eternal kingdom, and 
the lioa will say 

Wrath by God’s meekness 
And, by His health, sickness* 

A*rc driven* away 
From our immortal daj . 

In such poems Blake wrote more than 
mere tender fancies. The pictures he drew 
of happy living beings on earth, with 
angels watching over them, and ultimate 
healing and reconciliation for all in the 
kingdom l)eyond the eartli, were expres- 
sions of his belief that the heart ot the 
world is good. He believed that human 
nature in its depth was a reflection of the 
divine goodness, fliis faith appears in the 
stanzas “To Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love,” 
which say that God our Father is such, 
and that such is man, his child and care. 
It appears again in the stanzas l3eginning 
“Can I see another’s woe” 

Think not thou caiist sigh a sigh 
And th 3 ^ Maker is not 1)3^ : 

Think not thou cansl weep a tear 
And thy Maker is not near. 

Such ver.ses are not sentimental out- 
pourings, but the expression of a nature 
to whieh the problem of human joy and • 
pain has presented itself with more than 
ordinary insistency. 

The note of pity for children and other 
living things exposed to disadvantage or 
danger heard in the “Songs of Innocence” 
swells to a note of indignation in the 
“Songs of Experience.” All human w^ong* 
stir the passion of Blake in the poems he 
put iorth before .the Ercneh Revolution 
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burst upon Europe, before social injustice 
had begun to trouble the heart and con- 
science of English people, but not indeed 
before the great French writers Voltaire 
and Rousseau had raised their cry for 
humanity. Blake was one of the pioneers 
of the sense of social justice and social com- 
passion in England. He hated the poverty 
of the poor even before the poor had begun 
to complain, and he raised his hammer to 
smite social abuses, clenching his hands 
like the giant-god of old, until his fingers 
grew white at the knuckles. 

Is this a holy to sec 

In a rich and fruitful land— 

Habes reduced to misery, 

Fed with cold and usurous hand ? 

So he wrote, and some verses entitled 
^‘London” breathe even a sterner spirit. 
The “Songs of Innocence’’ are changed 
into the “Songs of Experience.’’ 

Mr. Stopforcl Brooke distinguishes very 
happily between Blake’s trustful add sub- 
missive attitude of mind before the cruelties 
and harshnesses inflicted upon men and 
other living things by nature, and his 
indignation and revolt beTore the cruelties 
and injustices which man inflicts upon 
man, and upon the beasts of the field and 
the forest. Blake hated anything which 
injured needlessly a living being, and his 
wrath was hot against tyra*nts and 
oppressors, and against priests and dog- 
matists, whose practices and influences 
worked harm to body and spirit. The 
priest crippled the mind as the oppressor 
crippled the body ; both injured the delight 
and freedom with which human beings 
should live, and Blake could make no peace 


with them. Neither would he make peace 
with the unbeliever whose denials dimi- 
nished the glory of the universe and so 
diminished the joy to which faith is indis- 
pensable. His attitude towards pain and 
sorrow thlt men have to endure from 
natural circumstances independently of the 
human will is summed up in one of his later 
poems 

Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing; for the soul divine ; 

Under every j^rief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine. 

It is right it should be so ; 

Man was made for joy and woe ; 

And when this we rightly know 
Safely through the world we go. 

Insight, although not inspiration. 
Common sense and heroism of the homely 
kind, which is the best for everyday wear. 

Blake the mystic appears in the idea 
that imagination is the revelation of the 
real. The visible world is but the shadow 
of another and better world, of which we 
have glimpses in every movement of the 
mind which raises us to hope and admira- 
tion and awe and love. The good and the 
true and the beautiful are the forms within 
which men see God. This was Blake’s 
fixed idea and “open secret,’’ which made 
him say of his cottage at Felphara, 
“Heaven opens here on all sides her golden 
gates ; her windows arc not obstructed 
by vapours ; voices of the celestial inhabi- 
tants are distinctly heard, and their forms 
distinctly seen ; and ray cottage is also a 
shadow of their houses.’’ 

i\ E. Richards. 


A WORD IN HIS EAR 

Bv Kathakink Tynan, 

Author of '[fvlia," “/I Oirl of Galway ''The Honourable MoIIvf'&c. 

I T was, of course, sheer madness for Roy ‘^of the line : only the accident of his being 
Hamilton to have lifted his eyes to Lady Mrs. Warrender’s godson had ever brought 
Lois Musgrave. He was the son of a them together, 
country parson, q subaltern in a regiment Mrs. Warrender was the great lady of 
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Wintergreen, of which parish Roy’s father 
was vicar. The vicar had not played his 
cards very well with the great lady, who, 
like lesser ladies, had a very strong will of 
her own and liked her own way about 
things. 

Time had been when there had been an 
estrangement between the Manor House 
and the Vicarage, and so much the worse 
for the vicar— whose stipend was of the 
smallest — and for the helpless beings who 
depended on him. Rawdon Hamilton, high- 
spirited and hot-headed, had all but come 
to the point of humiliating himself before 
the grciit lady for the sake of his wife and 
children when the great ladv came to her 
senses. 

She was a generous great lad^^ and she 
was horrified to discover how far her 
resentment against the vicar had carried 
her. It war bitter winter weather ; and 
the big, bare Vicarage, which was such a 
white elephant to the poor vicar, was swept 
by piercing winds. Everything was short 
at the Vicarage: coals, blankets, food even ; 
and Mrs. Hamilton was expecting her 
fifth child. 

Mrs. Warrender atoned by a gracious 
generosity, so delicate that even the vicar’s 
thornj^ pride was saved; and when the 
hfth child duly made its appearance on 
Christmas Eve, Mrs. Warrender laid 
hands on him for her owm, and presented 
him with a christening-cup which w’as as 
large as a prixe-cup at a Christmas 
cattle show^ 

Mrs. Warrender had done a good many 
things for her godson during the years of 
his growing-up. She had paid his school 
bills, had tipped him handsomely on all 
occasions, and w^hen at last he had chosen 
the army for a profession had given him 
an allowance of a huiftired a year which 
would be his for life. She had no children, 
and was only tenant for life at the Manor 
House. At her death everything would 
revert to her husband’s brothers and 
sisters, nephew^ and nieces. She was 
scrupulous about their interests, looking 
upon herself more as a trustee for them 
than as possessing any rights of her own. 
But she had some money to do what 
she liked with and she had made Roy’s 
hundred a year a secure thing. • 

Behold, then, Roy Hamilton, with a 
hundred a year and his sword, having 
the amazing audacity to fall in love wdth 


Lady Lois Musgrave, only daughter and 
heiress of Lord Chiltern. 

“You are not to dare to look at Lois,” 
Mrs. Warrender had said to him, while heir 
eyes twinkled. “I shall find out for you 
some deserving young woman with a nice 
little dot. Lois IS a great heiress, and so 
she must marry a fortune. My nephew, 
Peter Warrender, adores her, but she won’t 
look at him. It is the way of fortunes that 
they must marry fortunes: so there would 
be no hope for you, my poor Roy, although 
you could give points in the matter of 
good looks to all the eligible peerage.” 

Roy had only laughed. He was accus- 
tomed to his godmother’s ways, and he 
had no intention of falling in love with 
Lady Lois Alusgrave. He had indeed, or 
thought he had, an attraction elsewhere, 
in a little girl with a face like a primrose, 
with whom he , had grown up from 
childhqod. 

But he had not counted with Lady Lois. 
She was a charming brunette, who dazzled 
most people and made friends of those who 
were not lovers ^hen she willed to: and 
she usuall}" willed to. She had a way of 
looking out of her long brown eyes, that 
had gold depths in them, at Ro 3 ^ Her 
white teeth flashed : she dimpled and 
sparkled, Her hair was bronze, with deep 
lights in it like her eyes, aild it waved and 
curled like some living thing about her 
he^id . 

For a week the young people were Mrs. 
Warrender’s sole visitors and were left a 
good deal to themselves. Mrs. Warrender 
ought to have known better. So Lord 
Chiltern said afterwards. The week was 
quite enough to make the young people 
head over ears in love with each other. 
And Mrs. Warrender usually knew better. 
Why had she done it ? 

“You are flirting with my boy, Lois,’’ 
she said, with an air of severity, at the 
end of the week. “Do you want to break 
a country heart for pastime before you 
go to town? Well, then, you shall not ;• 
and I am surprised at you, Lois.” 

Her air was severe, but it was impossi- 
ble for her to be really severe with Lady 
Lois, whom she had petted all her life, 
especially when the young lady looked as 
she did now. 

“I’ve kept you and Roy from mteting 
all these years,” she went on. “1 don’t 
want my boy’s heart l^foken. You are to 
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make a great match and Roy is to marry 
in his station.” 

“All that is very old-fashioned now,” 
said Lady Lois, looking wonderfully soft, 
however, as she said it. “You are really 
behind the times, Mrs. Warrender. Why, 
all our smart young men are marrying 
variety actresses or rich Americans. What 
is sauce for the gander is sauce for the 
goose.” 

“But Roy is neither an actor nor ail 
American young man, and youVe a young 
woman and not a young man, so 1 don’t 
see where the parallel comes in,” responded 
Mrs. Warrender. 

“Don’t be unfriendly,” said Lady Lois, 
looking with roguish appeal at Mrs. 
Warrender. “I’ll never marry anyone but 
Roy. It’s very hard on me ; for Roy simply 
says that he won’t go to papa till he has 
done something creditable. Of course, I 
know he’ll do something the minute he 
gets the chance. But, meanwhile, Svhat’s 
the good of my being an heiress, as you 
say, if 1 can’t please my^self.” 

“What! So much in a week!” said 
Mrs. Warrender, holding up her hands. 
“My boy would never have done it. 
You’ve been misleading my boy.” 

“I’m afraid I have. He is so full of 
scruples. Only — he couldn’t help himself. 
He’d have bolted, but he is so dreadfully in 
love with me.” 

“Minx ! And how am 1 to face your 
father ?” 

“Papa is not so formidable as people 
think. But you’re not called upon to face 
him. I’m going to tell papa myself.” 

“Not Roy ?” 

“Roy says there is no engagement. He 
simply will not hear of an engagement.” 

“Wise boy !” 

“He is going to do all he can to be a 
credit to me. When he has something to 
offer me he will go to papa. lie seems very 
sure of having something to offer. Mean- 
while — ” 

“Y«i>u know your father wants 3^ou to 
hnarry Sir Jasper Wray.” 

“I should never marry him. To be sure, 
he is a great soldier, but he is too old for 
me. He seems to belong to another world 
than mine.” 

' Mrs. Warrender nodded. Everyone, ex- 
cept, apparently, Lord Chiltern, knew that 
Sit Jasper Wray had a past ; and a past, if 
the truth were told, not altogether done 
with. She made up her mind to tell Lord 


Chiltern, if there was the need, that Sir 
Jasper Wray was no husband for bis daujgh- 
ter, despite his brilliant record as a soldier., 

“Tell him about Roy and let me kno^ 
the result,” she said. “Meanwhile, there is 
to be no philandering. You are packed 
home to your papa ; and Roy goes back to 
his regiment.” 

Lord Chiltern was not at all pleased at 
hie daughter’s announcement that she in- 
ten<vled to marry a penniless young sub- 
altern instead of Sir Jasper Wray ; and Sii; 
Jasper Wray’s feelings when the same 
announcement was made to him were the 
reverse of pleasing. 

He had a hard, handsome face, bronzed 
and soldierly, his pleasure-loving lips hidden 
by a thick moustache. He was very much 
in love with Lois Musgrave, and prepared 
for her sake to forget that he had ever had 
a past. 

He smiled grimly, with a hand over his 
month, when Lady Lois, refusing his suit; 
told him that her heart was given t6 a 
young soldier of his own battalion. It was 
like Lois to trust so blindly to a generosity 
that would have been more than human 
when she told him her secret. 

“I ought to be frightfully proud,” she 
said, with a look in her eyes that made 
him utter a queer little sound between a 
laugh and a groan. “And so I am. But 
oh, Sir Jasper, you will meet many women 
more worthy of you than I. Why should 
you care for a silly girl like me ? Why, 
almost any woman would adore you.” 

“The one woman I want to will not,” 
he replied, with a momentary contortion 
of his face ; “so what does it matter about 
the others ?” 

It was then that she told him her story, 
to which he listened, oddly impassive. He 
did not say what he thought, that Roy 
Hamilton never w^ould find himself in a 
position to approach Lord Chiltern. But 
after he had left Lois, walking away from 
the house through a lit London haze of 
rain, he said to himself that he could wait. 
He could always wait for anything he 
w^anted. His dogged will* had a way of 
compelling Fate, for hitherto he had had 
all he meant to have. He smiled somewhat 
\vryly again as the thought came to 
him that he could have waited better 
♦.f only the years had not been against him. 
He had no fault to find with the years. 
They had brought him honour and renown. 
More than that, as Lois had said, many 
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wpmen would have adored him. Yet, if 
ouly he could have had his youth back I 
For a second or two he would have given 
all his glory to be Roy Hamilton, a boy 
in Jove with Lois Musgrave, she in love 
with him. , 

He had not much time to think over his 
refusal. War, long threatening, came with 
a suddenness. He had not seen Lois since 
she had refused him. He had avoided Lord 
Chiltern, who he knew was his friend in the 
matter. He had made up his mind to play 
the waiting game in silence. For a man of 
action he had a great belief in patience and 
silence, His taciturnity was equal to that 
of the great Duke of VVellington, who was 
his ideal soldier. 

He was ordered out so suddenly that he 
avoided farewells ; of which he was glad. 
In the midst of his business the day before 
they sailed he received a little note from 
Lois. It was written hurriedly — the letters 
shook: You arc the most generous man 
in the world,” it ran. “Take care of R03' 
for me. Bring him back safely.’' 

He conjectured the emotion with which 
the letter had been written. More than 
that, while he was engaged in a chotisand 
matters of business, his thoughts went 
obstinately to the question of the parting 
between Lois and her lover. He was 
furiously jealous. A little while ago Lois 
had not mattered to him so verv much. 
Now, when she bad refused him, his desire 
to have her had become overmastering. 
He had to hold in Jiis thoughts. Those 
with whom he transacted business had 
no idea of thg storm raging behind his 
impassive face. 

He had to meet Roy Hamilton : and his 
eyes had dangerous lights in them when 
they rested on the boy’s sunny beauty. If 
only he could strike twenty years off his 
life ! He imagined Lois in the boy’s arms, 
the clinging of their lips, and it maddened 
him.. Yet no one could have suspected 
anything behind the cold, impassive 
exterior. 

The war opened with disaster after 
disaster. In the nightmare of rage and 
despair that lay over the black weeks Lois 
was almost forgotten. Reputations went 
down like autumn leaves before the wind. 
The regiment was nearly cut to pieces 
one of the battles. At the worst of it Sir 
Jasper Wray found Roy Hamilton by his 
side, charging with reckless bravery 
against the opposing forces, rallying the. 


beaten men, shouting, encouraging them, 
black with the smoke of powder, but a 
gallant figure with his young, golden 
head bar,e. 

Sir Jasper’s horse was shot under him. 
He had barely time to extricate himself 
from the saddle before the horse rolled over 
with a groan. A shell came swinging 
through the air and ploughed up the 
ground a few paces from them. The rifle 
of a sharp-shooter covered Sir Jasper 
Wray ; but young Hamilton sprang at the 
man and dragged him from his horse, only 
in time. 

“That means promotion for the boy,” 
Sir Jasper said to himself, with the first 
thought of Lois Musgrave that had come 
to him lor several days 

After hours of fierce fighting the British 
troops were beaten back, leaving a great 
iiumtier of dead and dying on the field. 
The men began to be demoralised. Rage, 
despair, grief, shame, tortured the hearts 
of their officers. No one knew whose turn 
it would be next to Tall into some deadly 
ambush ; to be i*ecalled, disgraced, and 
discredited for ever. At legist, the men 
who died were heroes. These were days 
when some of the living would have been 
glad to change places with the dead whose 
glor^^ and honour were assured. Even Sir 
Jasper Wray showed signs of the strain 
and the mental trouble. He was haggard ; 
his eyes and mouth were dangerous. But 
defeat only made him more terrible. The 
defeat was something to be wiped out, 
avenged, atoned for. 

He was writing despatches in his tent 
when a message was brought to him— 
another disaster, though a small one. 

Young Hamilton, with a party I'econ- 
noitring, had been attacked by a small 
body of the enemy. Hamilton had fought 
his way out, carrying across his horse a 
young wounded soldier who had clung to, 
his stirrups. The horse had not carried 
them far. The poor creature had^been 
riddled with shot. But they had crawled 
over the sandy scrub to the nearest field 
hospital— ten miles from headquarters. 
There was no news of the others. 

The condition of the wounded men was 
very serious. Mr. Hamilton’s arm had 
been amputated that morning. 

Sir Jasper listened, pen in hand. He gave 
a few instructions and went on writing. 
Poor boy, he thought, hall-contemptu- 
ously : so there was an^end of Lois and 
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glory fbr hixti ! The end had come sooner 
than he had imagined. Probably the lad 
would die. He thought of Lois at home in 
England, with all the other women, not 
knowing the things that were happening. 
The boy had stepped out ot his path sooner 
than anyone could have anticipated. 

He wrote rapidly, adding to what he 
had already written the news of the latest 
mishap. Already Roy Hamilton’s name 
figured in those despatches. He added yet 
another mention of it. Then, having signed 
and sealed the despatches, he called for his 
horse and an escort, fie was going to 
visit the field hospital. 

He would have said of himself that he 
had always played the game. It was in 
his blood, his traditions, his early training, 
to play the game. He had singularly little 
softness ; and at this moment he had none 
for Roy Hamilton. But there was some- 
thing in him that forbade him to walk to 
his heart’s desire over his fallen rival. Half 
scornfully he would ,toss the boy his 
chance to live. There was no tenderness 
in the unrelenting face 'as he rode fast 
across the grey veldt, past the little hills 
and by the patches of brushwood from 
behind any of which a rifle might be levelled 
at him. 

He spoke a word to the youflg doctor 
on duty. The trooper’s case was more 
hopeful ; but Mr. Hamilton’s was not so. 
The operation had taken place that morn- 
ing. He had been quite conscious up to 
the last and had heard, with a quiet 
despair, that the operation must take 
place. 

“He just turned his face to the wall, sir, 
and I heard him groan.” The young doctor 
bad not recognised Sir Jasper Wray. *T 
heard him say to himself, ‘I wish they had 
finished me altogether.’ lliere he is, in that 
bed. He is still under the influence of the 
chloroform. It is not so easy to pull them 
round when they take it as badly as that. 
He iSHrut about all over. The arm was the 
‘ worst, though.” 

Sir Jasper Wray stood looking down at 
the motionless form in the bed. There was 
a blood-stained bandage about the head. 
The eyes were closed ; there were deep, 
purple shadows about them and about the 
mouth. Roy Hamilton looked like a man 
alrecidy dead. 

“Is he conscious at al^. ?” he asked the 
young doctor. 


“It is impossible to say without looking 
at his eyes. He has been like that all day.” 

He approached his hand to the one 
eyelid which was visible for the bandage, 

“Never mind,” Sir Jasper said hastily. 
“I have a message for him ; that is all. 
Perhaps he may understand,” 

He stooped down to the wounded man’s 
ear and spoke into it with great delibera- 
tion. 

“You are recommended for the Victoria 
Cross,” he said. “Can you hear me ? You 
are recommended for the Victoria Cross.” 

“I believe he hears,” said the young doc- 
tor excitedly. “I saw his eyelids quiver. 
Ah ! he is opening his eyes.” 

The e3^es did indeed open, and gaze into 
Sir Jasper Wray’s with a slowly-growing 
recognition. There was something in the 
gaze that reached some soft, hitherto 
undiscovered spot in the man of iron. Why, 
the lad had looked at him like that the 
other da^^ when they had fought side by 
side, with that quick, ardent look of 
admiration— of adoration almost. It was 
not the first time Jasper Wray had seen 
that look in a boy’s eyes for him ; but now 
it touched him sharply. 

“Get well,” he said gruffly. “You have 
been recommended for the Victoria Cross. 
Someone— in England, will set it above 
the loss of your arm.” 

A few days later he rode over to the hos- 
pital again and was told that Mr. 
Ilamilton was doing well. 

“You were better than the doctors, Sir 
Jasper,” said the little doctor, rubbing his 
hands, “I think he would have died — be- 
cause he didn’t want to live— if you hadn’t 
brought him that message. Wonderful, 
wonderful, what a thing like that will do. 
You have worked a miracle, Sir Jasper.” 

Of course, R03’' Hamilton mended and 
was sent home, and was met at South- 
ampton by Mrs. Warrender, who received 
him as though he were Sir Jasper Wray 
himself. And while he had been mending 
and travelling home- wards, the tide of 
calamity out there had been checked, and 
Sir Jasper Wray’s name was on all men’s 
lips. 

Mrs. Warrender, being a comparatively 
rich woman, had made arrangements for 
/carrying the invalid off by easy stages to 
Wintergreen, where he was to be nursed 
back to health at the Manor House. She 
wept over her boy’s empty sleeve while 
she assured him that they were all a 
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rom her own experience China did not receive 
ivottrable first impressions of Europeans, and the 
ruelty of the Portuguese and Spaniards ( who had 
lassacred 20,000 Chinese immigrants at Manilla ) 
lad not a little to do with the formation of the 
^hinese opinion that all westerners were barbarians, 
'he antiforeign sentiment was fostered by two other 
auses. The Chinese slave-trade, with regard to which 
he Portuguese were the greatest offenders, and the 
ontinuance of the smuggling of opium, to prohibit 
Yhich Emperor Tao Kwang made a determined effort 
o long ago as 1820, kept the sore open. Unfortu- 
lately for the good name of the West, the Summer 
palace at Peking was sacked by the allied tioops oi 
England and France. Alter the twenty one years’ strug- 
Ic (1839-60) was brought to a close by the treaty of 
’eking, the most considerable event was the war 
irith Japan in 1894-5, from which date began on the 
lart of the western nations a strong policy of aggres- 
iou. The Boxer outbreak of 1900 was due to the 
onviction that foreign intercourse had only resulted 
n the repeated humiliation of China. This was 
allowed by the reform movement, which was stimulat- 
d by the war between Russia and Japan. There 
ras born a national consciousness, previously 
tonexistent. ‘China for the Chinese has become the 
^eat ideal which powerfully stirs the heart of the 
lasses in China.’ For a time Chinese students lo(dved 
joon Tokyo as a Mecca, and thousands of students 
pnt there for education. Throughout the length 

f d breadth of China returned students from Japan 
inded secret societies for ihe carrying out of their 
^paganda and for the spread of revolutionary ideas, 
mongst the most far-reaching reforms was the 
olition of the ancient Government Examinations, 
md the introduction of a new system of schools and 
olleges throughout the Empire. In 1905 a special 
Board of Education was appointed, and the new 
kliication advanced by leaps and bounds. Great 
ictivity was displayed in railway construction and in 
he development of new industries. The Government 
mt into force stringent regulations for the suppres- 
lion and final prohibition of opium. Large number 
>f students yvere sent abroad to be educated, cspecial- 
y to the United States,’’ In 1911 the Revolution was 
naugurated, in 1912 the Manchu dynasty formally 
Lbdicated the throne, and in 1915 the republic was 
eeognised by the United States. “In the uprising 
Jherc was much that was similar to the French re- 

I dution, but on the whole it was carried out with 
iich less bloodshed. The student class, who were 
idoubtedly the instigators and prime movers of the 
volution, has been successful far be^^ond expecta- 
jn.” But the outlying province of Mongolia, at 
e instigation of Russia, has already declared her 
lependence, Tibet has done the same under the Dalai 
ima, Russia and Japan have strengthened their hold 
kn Manchuria. ‘The possibility of an alliance 
jietween China and Japan seems very remote, and the 
'hinese begin to look upon Japan as their most 
readed enemy.’ The National Assembly drew up a 
rovisional constitution, promulgated a Penal Code, 
dopted the Gregorian calendar, and passed the 
’arliament Regulation and the Franchise Bills. The 
rguments usually advanced in support of the stabi- 
ty of the Republic are : (1) the Chinese have always 
cercised a large amount of local self-government ; (2l| 
hina has always been ruled by the voice of the 
eople, the officials never daring to resist strong public 
pinion ; (3) the absence of a hereditary aristocracy 
ind the value attached to competitive examinations 
n the recruitment of higher officials ; (4) the new 


national consciousness and the fear of foreign aggres- 
sion. “International ethics are as yet far irom 
measuring up to the Christian standard. The loan 
negotiations shew only too clearly that western 
financiers can hardly be called disinterested friends. 
There is altogether too much indication that there is 
a strong inclination to take advantage of China’s 
weakness. Something more is sought than mere 
security for the loan. The desire to exploit China 
is still a great factor in the situation. It may sound 
like an exaggeration, but we are of the opinion that 
cei Lain nations would prefer to see China regain 
weak in order that their own selfish policies may lie 
carried out succe.ssfully. ’’ “It is impossible to believe 
that thcEast will ever finally submit to be governed- 
by the West. More and more the East will demand to 
be treated on terms of equality and to be admitted in- 
to the family of nations. Expediency dictates that we 
should ci:ter into amicable relations with these nations 
and place no hindrance in the way of their natural 
development. If ibis policy is adopted, the future peace 
of the world may be secured. If not, a struggle too 
dreadful to contemplate may be the result.” In the 
opinion of Dr. A. 11. Smith, “It is a great asset to 
Young China ai have before them the example of a 
man like Dr. Sun-Vat Sen, who has persistently and 
unselfishly given himself to the deliverance of his 
country, "and who liaving received the highest honours, 
resolutely declined to keep them. Can any other 
nation afford ^an example like thi« ?” President 
Charles W. Eliot says. ‘1 have never .seen anywhere 
better evidences of n widespread and intense senti- 
ment of patriotism than I saw in Chinn.” The 
government of the United States, in refusing to. parti- 
cipate in the loan, issued a noble statement of reasons 
from the While House from which wc cull the follow- 
ing : “The conditions of the loan seem to ns to touch 
very nearly the administrative independence of China 
itself ; and \his administration does not feel that it 
ought, even by implication, to be a party to those 

conditions that great oriental state, just now 

awakening 1) consciousness of its power and of its 

obligations to its jieoplc The awakening of the 

people of China to a consciousness oi their possibilities 
under free government is the most significant, if not 
the most niomcnt()u.s, event of our generation. With 
this movement and aspiration the American people 
are in profound sympathy.” 

Thirtyfivc years ago there was not a single mile of 
railway in the whole country. To-day there are 
about six thousand. The Shansi-Mongofian line was 
constructed without foreign assistance by an able and 
efficient Chinese engineer. The work was well done, 
and is an evidence of the ability of the Chinese to 
build their own rail-roads. This line, after the pro- 
posed connection with the Trans-Siberian Railway 
is established, wi’l bring Pekin within ten days of 
Paris. Railways, followed by roads and motor con- 
veyance, will knit together the Chinese republi? more , 
and more till she becomes a united nation instead of’ 
a loose confederation of provinces. China is a great 
cotton-growing country, and the acreage under culti- 
vation increases every year. Quite four-fifths of the 
enormous quantity of cotton cloth consumed by the 
country is manufactured by the Chinese themselves 
in native looms, and the cloth so manufactured is so 
much stronger than that made by machinery that it 
is preferred by the peasants. There are some twelve 
cotton-spinning mills. China has always been famous 
for its silk, and there are about forty-eight silk filia- 
tures for the purpose ,of spinniV the silk thread by 
means of machinery. In fact thc^hinese have come to 
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see the advantage of machinery, and it is being em- 
ployed for the manufacttire of glass, soap, paper and 
other articles. Flour mills and a factory for the 
manufacture of woollen goods have been erected. Some 
have referred to the coming industrial competition of 
China as the real Yellow Peril. In recent years there 
has been increased activity in the development of 
mines. China is one of the richest countries in the 
world in mineral resources, there is abundance of iron 
and copper, and it can easily become one of the great- 
est coal producing countries in the world. The Shansi 
Company is a purely indigenous concern, and the 
Hanyang Iron works export pig iron even to the Unit- 
ed States, The absence of the militarv spirit was due 
to the ascendancy of the. literati. Associated with the 
new national consciousness there has been an ebulli- 
tion of the spirit of militarism. General Gordon’s re- 
mark is worthy of remembrance. ‘Given proper leader- 
ship, there are no better soldiers in the world than 
the Chinese.’ Napoleon’s warning in regard to stirring 
the sleeping giant is still to be heeded. China has 
been busily arinhig itself, and has established arsenals 
for the manufacture of the implements of war. The 
largest ones are at Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Wuchang, Chengtu, and Canton, and there are small- 
er establishments at other ccntrCvS. At some of the 
arsenals heavy guns, rifles, and ammunition, includ- 
ing smokeless powder, are manufactured ‘in large 
quantities. Dockyards have been constructed ui 
Sanghai, Foochow, and Tientsin, at which small 
steamers and cruisers have %eeii burit. The rapid 
development of the telegraph system lias been re- 
markaifle. The most distant confines of the country 
are now in immediate communication with one 
another. Very commendable progress has been made 
in the development of the postal system. A good 
idea of the industrial transformation now in progre.ss 
was to be obtained at the National Exposition held 
at Nanking in 1910. It was a wonderful* exhibitiou 
of progress, and could not fail to be of significance. 

The social transformation which China has recent- 
ly undergone is equally remarkable. In 190S an 
agreement was entered into with Great Britain with 
the object of regulating and ultimately bringing to 
an end the opium traffic. In three year’s time a 
marvellous change took place. The number of 
opium smokers decreased rapidly, and the cultiva- 
tion of poppy was more and more restricted. The 
British Minister at lacking assured his government 
of China’s sincerity in promoting the reform and in 
1911 another agreement was arrived at. In May 
1913 the British Parliament passed a measure by 
which the importation of opium into China was 
brought to an end. “The description of ‘phlegmatic’ 
is hardly applicable to a people who have held great 
holocausts of opium pipes and the utensils used in 
the preparation of the smoke in centres like P'oochow 
and Shanghai.” The Natural Foot Society was estab- 
lished il!i 1895, and the practice of foot-binding among 
‘women is now on the wane, and in course of time 
is bound to disappear. The women of New China 
are opposed to it. New' ideas as to the equality of the 
sexes, the importance of female education and 
women’s rights are exerting a great influence in China 
Now-a-days young girls are found to make patriotic 
speeches at crowded meetings of men, and their 
advocacy of reforms has had a great influence on 
the other sex. During the revolution an Amazon 
corps,* consisting of young girls, was formed, and 
quite a number of them have been martyrs in the 
cause of liberty. Chinese .suffragettes waited upon the 
provisional goverumen: in Nanking demanding votes 


for women. One of the striking signs of the times is 
the editing, by a woman, of a daily newspaper in 
Peking. The women are active in the forma- 
tion of various societies. Foreign music has become all 
the rage, and the new Chinese woman is desirous of 
learning to play the piano. Public feeling is being 
aroused in the matter of the traffic in slave girls. The 
loose flowing garments are going out of fashion, and 
tight fitting garments and sleeves are now the order 
of the day. We are also witnessing the passing of the 
cue. The new government attempted to make cue- 
cutting compulsory, and since the revolution cue- 
cutting has become the common practice. The spirit 
of individualism is abroad in the land of ancestor 
worship, and marriages are now often made as the 
result of personal choice. Formerly it was considered 
undignified for students to take part in games, but 
we now find that in every school in the country a 
place is found for athletics. Football, baseball, 
basketball, and tennis are growing in popularity and 
are entered into with great zest. In girls’ schools 
calisthenics and physical drill have assumed a regular 
place in the curriculum. As the outcome of it all, 
we may expect that the Chinese of the future will 
differ in many ways from the Chinese of the past. 
Books describing social customs in China will soon 
DC out of date, and we shall be obliged to modify 
many of our ideas in regard to Chinese characteristics. 

The whole system of Government Competitive 
Examinations, beginning from 618 A. D. to about 
six years ago, was intended to train men for public 
service, and tliere was no science, nothing of history 
and geography of other nations, and no mathematics. 
The people who gave the world the art of printing, 
ilic mariner’s compass and gunpowder, thus became 
intellectually sterile. Up to a recent time the only 
schools in China offering a liberal education were 
those established by missionaries, and the author of 
the book under review points out with legitimate 
ju'ide that ‘in the intellectual enlightenment of China 
as in rnany other things the Christian missionaries 
may justly claim to be pioneers.’ The venerable states- 
man H. E. Chang Chih-tung, Viceroy of Hunan, 
wrote a book, the English translation of which is 
named China's Only Hope, which created quite a 
turore, and in reply to a memorial presented by him 
the Empress Dowager issued an edict in .1905 abolish- 
ing in Loto the ancient system of Government 
examinations, and committed the Government to the 
introduction of a national system of education, on 
the hues proposed by the Viceroy of Hunan, viz., the 
establishment of a central university in Peking, 
aflili.'ited colleges, technical and normal schools in 
each provincial capital, high schools in each prefec- 
tural city, and middle and primary schools in each 
departmental city and village. Enthusiasm for the 
new education spread like wild fire. The intellectual 
lt>rcc of China has now been directed into the same 
channels as those in which that of western nations 
flows. In the course of a few years this must bring 
about startling results. In the Commercial Press at 
Shanghai, more than one hundred translators are 
employed, who adapt books from English and 
Japanese, and invent new Chinese terminology for 
scientific expressions. Advanced subjects are to be 
taught through the medium of western languages, 
^nghsh, French and German will be taught in the 
provincial high schools, and every pupil must select 
two of these three lanpjuages. There are about 800 
Chinese students in training in America, and “taken 
as a whole they are a fine body. A large proportion 
are students in the Universities, and they ofteti 
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distinguish themselves for scholarship, carrying off 
prizes, even those given for English oratoVy and 
skill in debating.” The study of the Chinese 
ideographs is a time-consuming process, and until 
they adopt something simpler they will be greatly 
handicapped in the pursuit of knowledge. One of the 
greatest educational forces in China is the native Press 
and the circulation of newspapers. The Peking Gazette 
is probably the oldest newspaper in the world. At 
present at least two hundred Chinese newspapers are 
published, and their circulation is rapidly increasing. 
Through the mails they arc .scattered far and wide 
throughout the country and exert an enormous 
influence in the creation of public opinion. In addition 
to newspapers there has been great activity in the 
publication of magazines. Dr. Parker says : “Thete 
IS no doubt that the press has assisted mightily in the 
revolution that is now progressing. It has \vorkcd 
with tremendous energy to create a solidarity, and 
the repeated assertion that the Chinese are 400,000, 
000 and that they are uterine brothers, has been 
hurled at the people till the Chinese have come to feel 
the magic of conscious strength.” 

Religion in China was so long a combination of 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Bttddhrjm, But since the 
impact of western civilisation there has been a great 
modification of religious conceptions. The theory of 
evolution has been readily accepted and Darwin, 
Spencer and Huxley arc widely translated and read. 
Much of this western thought comes in through the 
medium of Japan. As is well known, the Japanese are 
unweai^ing translators of western books. Chinese 
students can read Japanese works after six month’s 
study of Grammar, the written characters of the 
Japanese being borrow'ed from the older country. The 
writer of the book under review, t'cferring to the 
future of Christianity in China, very naively savs ; 
“Students in mission schools are influenced by agnos- 
tic literature, and begin to do what they never did 
before — oWeet to the supernatural element in Chris- 
tianity. Some of them will frankly confess that the 
doctrine oi the incarnation, and the resurrection of 
Christ arc stumbling-blocks in the way of their ac- 
cepting the Christian religion. At prcvsent the great 
mass of the people ha ve not become acquainted with 
these new ideas, l)ut one wonders what will be the 
result when they become current throughout the 
whole nation.” There are four distinct tendencies to 
be marked in connection with the religious situation 
in China : (1) In the first place, there are those who 

arc put and out materialists. Scientific positivism is 
looked upon as the cure for all the trouble in China, 
and all religions alike, their own and that of the west, 
they regard as idle superstitions. Such views are 
often advocated in magazine articles and are exerting 
a profound influence upon the minds of the young. 
(2) There is also among the official classes a strong 
desire to revive Confucianism. They see in it a suffi- 
cient moral and religious code, and they do not like 
that materialistic ideas should entirely supplant 
things of the spirit. Hence Confucianism is a rallying 
point for patriots seeking for a national religion and 
for conservatives who are too proud to accept a 
foreign religion. (3) In the third place, there has lieen 
an attempt to bring about a revival of Buddhism. 


Buddhist missionaries have come over from Japan to 
help in the work of spreading the higher elements of 
Buddhist philosophy. It is certainly significant that 
among the most prominent national leaders in China 
at the present day wc find those who accept Buddhism 
and strongly urge its adoption. (4) Fourthly, there 
is a tendency among certain classes toward eclecticism. 
In Japan, there arc those w^ho would fain amalgamate 
with Christianit}'^ the strong points of Shinto, Bud- 
dhism, and Confuemnism, making of the whole a rich 
mosaic, and there is a similar school of thought in 
China. The object is to cull from each religion its 
highest teaching and make a compound which will be 
superior to all. But the author add^: “No eclectic 
religion, as history teaches, has ever been able to 
sway the hearts and mould the lives of the masses,” 
The idolatry connected with Buddhism and Taoism 
has little chance to withstand the onslaught of the 
new scic itific ideas, Idols have been pulled clown 
from temples and bonfires have been made of them. 
One of the great benefits resulting from the revolution 
is the pronuse <ifc omplete religious toleration, Yuan- 
Shih Kai has assured the.r^rcsentatives of the Chris- 
tian Church that the new Government will adopt the 
most liberal policy in regard to religion, ana that 
certain clauses to that effect will be inserted in the 
new constitution. In the appointment to posts of 
honour ^t the present time no discrimination is made 
between Christians and non-Christians. 

Mr. Edward M, Merrins, writing during the 
progress of *the Revolution in China, made the 
following forecast of the future: “As soon 
as law and order fire restored, Christianity may be 
regarded with greater favour than before... Later, 
the pendulum will swing in the other direction. The 
vices and weakness of western civilisation will he 
more clearly seen, and the Chinese will know that 
Chrisii.anity does not dominate our national life to 
the extend they supposed. A movement will then 
begin in favour of retaining all that is best in the old 
civilisation and religions, purifying and strengthening 
the latter, so that many of the arguments now 

directed against them will be useless Chinese 

patriotism, almost defunct a few years ago, is now 
intense. The burning desire of all classes is to make 
their country invulnerable to the attacks and machina- 
tions of foreign powers. To meet the foreigners with 
their own weapons, the arts and sciences of western 
civilisation wall be learned.... Later, China will inau- 
gurate a thoroughly modern educational system, 
in all probability modelled on that of Japan, 
which includes all that is technically the best in the 
systems of other countries. This will mean the 
exclusion of religious teaching from the schools, its 
place being taken by the inculcation of the solitary 
virtue of patriotism. These changes may all occur 
within the next twenty or thirty years.” 

The close parallelism between the trend of modern 
Chinese and Indian thought and activities majtcs the 
book one of absorbing interest to us, and wc commem^ 
this neatly printed and ably written book, offered at 
the extremely low price of eight annas the copy, to 
all Indian readers. 
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THE NEMESIS OF AURANGZIB 


“ But in these cases 

We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taugnt return 
Tq plague th’ inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends th’ ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our owil lips.” {Macbeth.) 

W E all^know that the Emperor Aurang- 
zib gained the throne by deposing 
his father and murdering his bro- 
thers. But it is not so well known that an 
exactly similar fate threatened him in 
1681, when his fourth son, Muhammad 
Akbar,made an attempt to seize the throne. 

This prince was born on 11th September 
1657, and as he lost his mother within a 
month of his -birth, he was very tenderly 
brought up by his father. In the RajpiU War 
of 1679-80, prince Akbar commanded the 
Mughal vanguard, and gained some vic- 
tories through his able lieutenants Tahaw- 
wur Khan, and Syed Hasan Ali Khan. But 
when posted in the Chitor district, he suffer- 
ed some heavy losses by surprise attacks 
on the part ofMaharana Raj Singh. The 
Emperor in anger transferred Akbar to 
Jodhpur (June 1680), where he fought 
languidly against the Rajputs for some 
time, but in the end formed an intrigue 
with them to depose the bigoted Aurangzib 
and proclaim himself emperor. Akbar at 
the head of the flower of the Rathor and 
Sisodia armies, some 30,000 strong,— 
started from Deosuri in the God war district 
(Western Mewar) on 2nd January 1681, 
and arrived near his father’s camp nine 
miles south of Ajmir on the 15th, intending 
to fight the decisive battle next morning. 
But during the night Aurangzib dispersed 
his army by a clever ruse, as described in 
this Review for February, 1914, p. 134. 
Akbar, after many adventures, fled to the 
court Of Sambhaji the Maratha king, and 
thence to Persia, where he died in 1704. The 
following very interesting correspondence 
passed between father and son during the 
rebellion. [The three letters given below 
occur in the Persian MS. 71 of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. The first two letters 
also occur, witli many variants, in the 
A. S* E. MS. F. 56 the lithographed Zahir- 
ul-nisha and a Persian MS. in my pos- 
session.] 


Aurangzib to his son Muhammad Akbar, 

Muhammad Akbar, my son ! close to 
my heart, apiece of my liver [as it were], 
dear as my life,— be assured of and exalted 
with my sincere kindness, and know : — 

God be my witness that I held you dear- 
er and more beloved than all my other 
sons. But you, through your own ill luck, 
were tempted by the deception and stra- 
tagem of the Rajputs, those Satans in a 
human shape, to lose your portion of the 
wealth of Paradise and to become a wander- 
er in the hill and wilderness of Misfortune. 
What remedy can I contrive and what help 
can I give ? My heart became plunged in 
extreme sorrow and grief when I heard of 
your present miserable condition of an- 
xiety, perplexity, ruin and wretchedness. 
Nay more, life itself tasted bitter to me ; 
what need I say of other things ? Alas ! 
a thousand times alas! leaving out of sight 
your [legitimate] pride of rank and majesty 
as a prince and Emperor’s son, you, in 
your simplicity took no pity on your 
own [extreme] youth ; you showed 
no regard for your wives and children, 
but in the most wretched condition threw 
[them] into the captivity of those beast- 
looking beast-hearted wicked Rajputs ! 
And you are roaming in all directions like 
a polo ball, now rising, now falling, now 
fleeing ! 

As the Universal Father has planted in 
all lathers’ bosoms affection for their sons, 

I do not, inspite of the heavy sins you have 
committed against me, wish that you 
should meet with the due punishment of 
your deeds :— ( Verses) 

Hyen though the son may be a heap of ashes, 

Ilis fatlier and mother regard him as collyrium for 

their eyes ! 

Let what is past, be past! Now if you 
are so guided by Fortune as to repent of 
your improper deeds, you may wait on me 
^t any place that you like; the pen of 
forgiveness will be drawn across the pages 
of your book of errors and ofiFences ; and 
such favours and graces will be shown to 
you as you have not conceived in your 
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tnind ; and all your troubles and hardships 
will be compensated for. Although the 
granting of my favours does not depend 
upon your presenting yourself before me, 
yet, as the cup of your disgrace has fallen 
down from above, it is proper that you 
should come to my presence even once, to 
remove the shame of evil repute from your- 
self. Jaswant, the chief of the Rajputs, 
assisted and accompanied Dara Shukoh, 
[but that prince] met with nothing save 
humiliation and reverse in consequence. 
Know for certain [that the same will be 
your fate, too.] Providence befriend you ! 
God make it your lot to follow the right 
path. 

II 

Muhammad Akbar to the Emperor 
Aurangzih. 

The petition of the humblest of sons, 
Muhammad Akbar, who performs all the 
necessary’' ceremonies of adoration and 
devotion, submission and obedience, and 
like an atom lays the following before yorr 
majesty ,~-the centre of adoration and 
holiest shrine of this world and the next * 

The royal letter which, in a spirit of 
graciousness to slaves, had been addressed 
to this the humblest of sons, arrived at the 
happiest of times and the best of places. 

I laid this auspicious celestial disc on the 
crown of my head, and rubbed its white 
portion into my eyes like light and its black 
portion like collyrium, and illuminated my 
heart and eyes by reading its gracious 
cor.tents. I submit a short commentary 
in reply to all the matters which have 
flowed from your pen, so full of advice and 
gracionsness,— which [commentary] , as 
Truth is the essence of a matter, will not be 
far [from appropriate] in proportion as it 
. approaches Justice. 

Your Majesty has written with your 
gem-scattering pen, “I have loved this son 
above all my other sons, but he through 
his own ill luck has lost his share of [my] 
great wealth and thrown himself into 
the tempest of thoughtlessness.” Hail, 
Lord of the inner and outer worlds! Just 
as it is the duty of a son to seek the satis- 
faction of his father and devote himself 
to his father's service, so, too, it is an 
obligation and duty on the part of the* 
father to bring up all his sons and attend 
to their interests, material and moral, and 
their rights. God be praised, that I have 
not hitherto failed in any way in render- 


ing all the devotion of a son. How ban 
I narrate in detail all the favours and 
graces of your Majesty,— of which I cam 
not write of even one in a thousand or of 
a few out of man}’' ? The care and protec- 
tion of the younger son is everywhere and 
always the paramount aim of [all] great 
fathers. But your Majesty, contrary to 
the practice of the world, has shown small 
regard for all your younger sons amd 
honoured your eldest son with the title of 
Shah [Alam], and appointed him as your 
heir. Iii wdiat [code] of justice and equity 
can we enter this act ? All sons have 
equal claims to the property of their father. 
Under what rule of the Holy Law and 
Faith can one [son] be exalted and the 
others thrown down ? Although the True 
Emperor is another being, in whose ad- 
ministration ‘when' and ‘why' have no 
jurisdiction, and the raising or overthrow- 
ing [of kings] belongs to Him of luminous 
spVndour,— yet, [how does such partiality 
consist with] your Majesty’s devotioil to 
the Canon L?iw, lovfi of the righteous path, 
spiritual insight,, and regard for truth, 
which arc known and manifest to the world 
and its inmates, [as is proved by Shah 
Jahan’s verses on your Majesty in youth] : 

Whom will he wish for as a friend, and to whom 
will his h(!art incline ? 

Verily, the guide and teacher of this 
path [of rebellion against a reigning father] 
IS your Majest}^ ; others are merely follow- 
ing your footsteps. How can the path 
which your Majesty himself chose to 
follow be called “the path of ill luck?” 
(Ferscs). 

My father bartered away the garden of Eden for 
two grains of wheat ; 

1 shall be an utiworthy son if 1 do not sell it for a 
grain of barley ! 

Hail, Centre of the worlds, spiritual and 
temporal! Men draw hardship and labour 
on themselves. Former emperors like 
Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan [deliber- 
ately J raised troubles, and in the end 
attained to their hearts’ desires.* The, 
volumes •of history prove that so long as ’ 
a king [like Alexander the Great] does not 
penetrate to the wilderness of gloom {zul- 
mat) he cannot taste the water of eternal 
life. No rose without a thorn, and no 
buried treasure without [its guardian] 
snake. (Verses). 

That man alone can tightly clasp the bwde of 
Fortune in his anus, 

Who can plant kisseg on the lip of the keen-edged 
^ awora 
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As ease has been ordained as the result 
of every fatigue, I firmly hope that, 
through the grace of the Doer of All Works, 
—the Cherisher of His slaves,— my heart’s 
desire will soon manifest itself in the hap- 
piest manner, and all my anxieties and 
exertions will be converted into rejoicing. 

Your Majesty has written, “Jaswant 
was the chief of the Rajputs ; what sort of 
assistance and support he rendered to 
Dara Shukoh is known to the world. 
Hence the words of this false race do not 
deserve trust.” Your Majesty has spoken 
very well indeed, but has not reached the 
marrow of the matter. In truth Dara 
Shukoh bore hatred and antipathy to this 
race, and what he suffered was the conse- 
quence of it. If he had agreed with them 
from the outset, his affairs would never 
have come to such a pass. Former emper- 
ors like Akbar had contracted alliance and 
kinship with this race and conquered the 
realm of Hindustan with their help. This 
is the race with whose aid and support 
Mahabat Khan made the Emperor Jahangir 
his captive and meted out due punishment 
on the tricksters and deceivers. This is the 
race who, when your Majesty was adorn- 
ing the throne at Delhi and the Rajputs 
[ there ] did not number more than 300 
men,jperformed heroic deeds, whose narra- 
tive IS manifest to the age ; sucli heroism 
and victory [ were theirs ] as the com- 
manders of the age have not heard of. 
Jaswant it was who in the midst of the 
battle with Shuja displayed insolence and 
violence to your Majesty which were un- 
worthy of pardon ; and yet your Majesty 
knowingly and deliberately overlooked his 
act. The same Ja'^^want it was whom your 
Majesty won over with many charms and 
soft speeches and detached from the side 
of Dara Shukoh, so that the victory fell 
to your side. Blessings be on this race’s 
fidelity to salt, who, without hesitation in 
giving up their lives for their master’s sons, 
have done such deeds of heroism that for 
three* years the Emperor of India, his 
mighty sons, famous ministers and high 
grandees have been moving in distraction 
[ against them ], though this is only the 
beginning of the contest. 

And why should it not be so, seeing that 
in your Majesty’s reign the ministers have 
no power, the nobles enjoy no trust, the 
soldier are wretchedly poor, the writers 
are without employment, the traders are 
without means, the peasantry are down- 


trodden ? So, too, the kingdom of the 
Deccan, — which is a spacious country and a 
paradise on earth,— has become desolate 
and ruined like a hill or desert ; and the city 
of Burhanpur,— a mole of beauty on the 
cheek of the earth,— has become ruined and 
plundered ; the city of Aurangabad, glori- 
fied by connection with your Majesty’s 
name, is perturbed like quicksilver at the 
shock and injury received from the enemy’s 
armies. On the Hindu tribes two calamities 
have descended, ( first ) the exaction of the 
jaziya in the towns and ( second ) the op- 
pression of the enemy in the country. 
When such sufferings come down on the 
heads of the people from all sides, , why 
should they not fail to pray for and thank 
their ruler ? Men of high extraction and 
pure breed, belonging to ancient families, 
have disappeared, and the offices and 
departments of your Majesty’s govern- 
ment and the function of counselling on 
affairs of state, are in the hands of 
mechanics, low people and rascals,— like 
weavers, soap-venders, and tailors. These 
men, carr^dng the broad cloaks of fraud 
under their arms, and the snare of fraud 
and trickery, ( to wit, the rosary, ) in their 
hands, roll on their tongues certain tradi- 
tions and religious maxims. Your Majesty 
trusts these confidants counsellers and com- 
panions like Gabriel and Michicl, and 
places yourself helplessly under their con- 
trol. And these men, showing wheat [ as 
samples ] but selling barley,— ].)y such pre- 
texts make grass appear as a hill and a hill 
as grass [ to you. ] ( Ferses ) 

III the reign of king Alamgir, tiie Holy Warrior, 

Soap-YciKlers have become Sadar and Qazi ! 

Weavers suxd Jolahas arc boasting 

That at this banquet the king is their confidant ! 

Low people have gained so much power, 

That cultured persons have to seek shelter at their 

doors ! 

Such rank has been acquired by fools 

As even scholars can never attain to ! 

God protect us from this calamitous age, 

In which the ass kicks at the Arab steed ! 

The supreme magistrate is [ vainly ] treading on 

the wind. 

While justice has become [ as rare ] as the phoenix 

itself ! 

The clerks and officers of State have 
taken to the practice of traders, and are 
buying posts with gold aqd selling them 
/or shameful considerations. Every one 
who eats salt, destroys the salt-cellar. 
The day seemed near when the palace of 
the State would be cracked. 

When I beheld this to be the state of 
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affairs [in the realm] and saw no possi* 
bility of your Majesty’s character being 
reformed, kingl3r spirit urged me to cleanse 
the realm of Hindustan of the brambles 
and weeds (viz., oppressors and lawless 
men), to promote men of learning and cul- 
ture, and to destroy the foundations of 
tyranny and meanness, — so that mankind 
might, in easy circumstances and peaceful 
minds, engage in their respective profes- 
sions, and good name, — which is syno- 
nymous with ‘next life’ and ‘eternal exist- 
ence,’— -might remain [for me] on the pages 
of [the history of] the age. How happy 
would it be if Providence so befriends 
[your Majesty] that leaving this work in 
the hands of the humblest of your sons, 
your Majesty seeks the blessedness of going 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Cities [Mecca 
and Medina], and thereby induces the 
whole world to utter praises and prayers 
for you ! 

Flitherto your Majesty has spent all 
your life in the quest of the things of this 
world— which are even more false than 
dreams, and even less constant than 
shadows. Now in the proper time for you 
to la3^ in provisions for the next life, in 
order to atone for your former deeds, done 
out of greed for this transitory world 
against your august father and noble 
brothers in the days of your youth. 

( Verses) 

0 ! thou art past eighty years and art still asleep ! 
Thou will not get more than these few days. 

As for the lecture your Majesty has read 
to rne in your letter, I am ashamed of your 
presumption [in writing in that strain.] 

( Verses) 

What good did you do to your father, 

That you expect all these [services] from your son ? 
O thou that art teaching wisdom to mankind, 
Administer to thy own self what thou art preach- 
. ing to others ! 

. Thou art not curing thy self, 

Then, for once, give up counselling others ! 

Concerning what your Majesty has 
written to me to go to your presence, 
although it is the highest blessing to enter 
your presence, 5*et by reason of my youth 
and my apprehension of your Majesty’s 
vengeance — who behaved so notoriously 
towards your father and brothers, — my 
heart is natur^ly full of suspicion of such 
undeserved punishment. If, however, your^ 
Majesty goes to Ajmir with a small body 
f attendants, all these fears will be remov- 
d from my heart ; it will gain confidence, 
and I shall wcure the honour of waiting 


on you. Thereafter, with perfect composure 
of mind I shall carry out all your com- 
mands. To write more would be impolite. 

[ Notes. — My father bartered away In Muslim 

theology Adam is said to have l^een expelled from 
Paradise for breaking God’s command by eatinj^ two 
grains of wheat ( i, e., the fruit of the forbidden 
tree ) at the instigation of Satan. Wilderness of 
g^/oom.— There is a Muslim tradition that Alexander 
the Great penetrated through the Egyptian desert to 
a terrible dark region where the elixir vitae was pre- 
served. He tasted it as the reward of his daring rfnd 
hardiness. The poet Sadi uses the story in his 
Galistan. Vour Majesty at The allusion is 

to the desperate battles by which Durgadas and 
other Rath ors carried off Jaswant’s infant son Ajit 
Smgh from Delhi where Aurangzib tried to imprison 
him See V'is Review^ Feb. 1014, p. 133. The battle 
with SZmya,— The battle (»f Khajwa, 5 Jan. 1669, 
on the eve of which Jaswant treacherously plundered 
Aurangzib’s .amp and then fled to Jodhpur. See my 
History of Auran^xib, ii. 146. For three years the 
Emperoi of Hindustan S:c, — The reference is to the war 
which broke out in Rajputana early in 1679, when 
Aurangzib tried to annex Mar war on the death of 
Jaswant Singh. Me war was speedily involved in it, 
and though the Maharana Jai Siijgh made peace on 
14tl June 1681, the quarrel was soon afterwards 
renewed. With the Rathor followers of Ajit Singh the 
war continued without (^‘ssation for 30 years, and 
ended only with his formal recognition by Aurangzib’s 
successor in August 1709. 

The spirited defence of the Rajput character for 
fidelity and of Jaswant’s memory shows that this 
letter was inspired by Durgadas. The stinging satire 
on Aurangzib contained in tlie second half of the 
letter, could never have been forgiven by the Emperor.] 


Aurangzib to Prince Akbar, 

Alas for this son’s lack of wisdom and 
sense, who has stepped aside from the path 
of obedience and devotion,— which befits 
the relation of a son to a father,— dis- 
played crookedness of action and evil dis- 
position, and, with the aim of gaining the 
crown and the throne, has uplifted the 
sword in his hand against his own father ! 
In the race of the Emperors of India which 
son ever fought against his father? You 
have advanced most presumptuously. If 
your heart’s desire is to play your sword 
and conquer kingdoms, what can be better? 
With faithful nobles and devoted followers 
go to Persia, whose king Shah Alibas [the 
Second] has fought battles with thy father 
and broken his coin of Qandahar. You 
ought tot destroy his cities, for such is the 
duty of true sons. Why engage in battle 
with your own father in the hope of sitting 
on the throne? The key to the locks of 
endless victories lies in the hands of the 
Divine Treasurer, and kingship is in His 
holy gift. What better than this? You, 
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my son; ought to turn the rein of your 
enterprise from that side with all the cir- 
cumstances of humility and defeat, put the 
ring of servitude and obedience in the ear 
of your life, and come like a point to the 
centre of [mj^] celestial power, and rub the 
forehead of gratitude on the dust of my 
imperial threshold. Then, probably, wifi 
my grace be your lot. Know that my wish 


is urgent in this matter ; delay not ih 
acting up to my command. 

[Notes. — Qandahar . — After Shah Abbas II had 
captured the fort of Qandahar from its Mughal gar- 
rison, Aurangzib besieged it twice without success. 
Ring in the ear,— Slaves in Islamic countries (as also 
among the ancient Teutons) were distinguished by 
putting rings in their ears.] 

Jadunath Sarkar.. 


HE, SHE, AND IT 

By Everett Green, 

Author of^^The Magic Handy'^ ^'Lady Elizabeth and the Juggernauty^^ &c. 


H e was enjoying himself mightily. The 
June day was glorious; he had his 
knapsack on his back and his fishing- 
rod in his hand. To be sure, the sun shone 
too brightly for sport to* be good; more- 
over, he had doubts as to whether this 
supremely lovely stream was the one over 
which he had purchased the fishing rights. 
But, after all, what did that matter ? It 
was% joy just to be alive oti such a 
morning ; and he moved onwards with 
springy stride, sometimes casting a fly 
deftly over some shining shallow, some- 
times talking aflectionately to the big, 
fierce-looking, brindled bull-dog at his 
heels, sometimes whistling a snatch of 
some remembered melody— -always on the 
best of terms with himself, his companion, 
and his surroundings. He was Roger Duke, 
a wealthy and prosperous youth, whose 
grandfather had made a great fortune in 
iron and coal, whose father had done good 
work in Parliament, and who himself, after 
Eton and Oxford, had been round the 
world, had shot big game in most conti- 
nents,* and was now supposed to be about 
*to select a suitable partner for life, and 
settle down as a country gentleman in the 
fine property which was awaiting him. 
No wonder that he felt pleased with life 
and all that it held for him. 

SHE was feeling very pleased too, and 
had come out into this still and fair spot 
to epjoy herself undisturbed. Had she not 
atlhe dance last night got rid, once and 
for all, of that troublesome suitor who 


had been bothering her for so long ? To 
be sure they were rather vexed at home ; 
for he was rich and it was supposed that 
she must “marry money” or remain single 
all her life, since her father would be 
able to leave her little. But to “marry 
money” had been her abomination from 
her nursery days. She was perfectly 
happy at home, where she was the darling 
and spoilt child of the house. No cloud 
ever hung long in her sky, as nobody was 
able to scold her very seriously, not even 
when she refused to marry an elderly peer 
with a rent-roll of twenty thousand a year. 
vShe was Lady Lilian Alwyn, the only 
daughter of the Earl of Rocktowers, 
through the grounds of whose property 
this leaping, purling stream meandered. 

IT was perhaps the happiest of the three ; 
for it had escaped in the night from a travel- 
ling menagerie, and frantic search was 
being made for it in quite wrong directions. 
It had whetted its appetite upon some 
small ground game, and now, low crouched 
along the bough of a tree just above the 
head of the dainty lady in white, was anti- 
cipating the glorious moment of seizing and 
enjoying that succulent human morsel— 
which for so long it had desired to sample— 
and only the suspicion and fear which its 
recent life had engendered, where these same 
human creatures were concerned, kept it 
^waiting and watching, hesitating awhile, 
playing with temptation ; but feeling each 
moment the increase of desire and appetite, 
which before long it would so fully gratify. 



HE, SHE, 

It was a black panther of great strength 
and ferocity, that less than a year ago had 
been brought from its home amid the hills 
of India. 

Roger saw the creature first ; his atten- 
tion arrested by the sudden bristling of his 
dog, who, without having seen, had scented 
the strange, uncanny smell, Roger’s trained 
hunter’s eyes detected the great beast ; 
next moment he had seen the lady beneath 
the tree ; and his own hair seemed to rise 
and stiffen, his flesh to creep, and his heart 
to beat with slow, heavy thumpings, as he 
realised the awful predicament in which he 
and she alike were placed. 

Lucky for him that he had been a hunter 
and tracker ; lucky for him that his nerves 
were of steel and his thews of iron ; that 
he was possessed of nimble wits and re- 
sourceful nature. He would want every 
advantage he possessed in this respect to 
grapple with the situation now confronting 
him. 

His first action was to whip out a pocket- 
book, and to inscribe some words upon a 
leaf ; then he wrapped it round a stone and 
deftly tossed it into the lady’s lap. Over- 
head, the great, lithe creature lay quite 
still, just lashing the tip of his tail from side 
to side— w’atching— waiting— gloating. 

The lady received— plop, in her hip, as 
though fallen from the skies— some missive 
wrapped about a stone. Without so much 
as looking round, she took the paper and 
read. 

“You are in danger, but do not run. Do 
nothing that looks like fear. Just wade 
into the stream, making plenty of splash- 
ing, and get upon that flat rock opposite 
you. Go on splashing— splashing and sing- 
ing. Make a noise— attract attention. Be 
quick !” 

Lady Lilian had not a notion what all 
this meant ; but instantly she obeyed. She 
rose leisurely, singing a little lilting song. 
Without hesitation of any sort she walked 
into the babbling stream, making plenty of 
splashing. The water ran strong, but was 
barely to her knees. She reached the stone 
and clambered upon it. Still singing, and 
splashing the water about with her para- 
sol, sh» looked about her ; saw an athletic- 
looking human back clad in heather tweed, ^ 
bent over some task, a sunny, cropped 
head, the profile of a face set in grim lines ; 
then her glance travelled upward— from 
him to it— And she saw and understood. 

When Roger saw that he was obeyed, 

7 A 


AND IT 

that the lady— without running-^^^^f^ot 
herself from beneath the tree, and that the 
great beast was half puzzled, half frighten* 
ed, by the splashing of the water, he caught 
his breath in a gasp of relief. Not for one 
second had his hands meantime been idle. 
Behind the tree he stood— for his purpose 
WRS not to let himself be seen just yet— and 
brain and hands worked with lighthing 
rapidity. His knapsack was off.; from it be 
extracted a very long, flexible leather leash, 
which he used from time to time to tie up 
his dog, without too far controlling his 
liberty. He whipped off likewise a leather 
belt which he always wore himself in travel- 
ling ; it was made to carry money, and was 
stout and strong. Now with his great knife 
he was working at it ; in a few more seconds 
he had achieved his object. The belt, cast 
over the creature’s head, would act as a 
noose ; the leash as the cord, slipping 
th 'ougli the hole he had made and drawing 
it tight. But no human strength would 
suffice to hold that •creature. Roger knew 
that well. He buckled the knapsack firmly 
round the bole of the tree— the straps were 
of strong leather and just met round. 
The leash was secured by the straps at this 
end. His preparations were complete. 

She meantime had been making plenty 
of noise ; and the great, cat-like, yellow 
eyes of the fierce brute had never for a 
second quitted his prey. For the moment 
he had been perplexed, half frightened ; but 
since nothing happened save this splashing 
of water, courage began to return, and the 
evil purpose with it. 

Roger had the leather noose deftly tied 
to his flexible fishing-rod— tied in such a 
fashion that a jerk would release it. Now 
that noose was in the air, above the 
creature’s head, descending slowly, slowly, 
ever more slowly. Terrible moments ! 
Would it look up, see, understand ? If so, 
what would be its next move ? The girl 
saw now what the man’s purpose jvas ; 
she held her breath to watch that descend- • 
ing noose. 

“You’ve got him— you’ve got him. 
Bravo ! Oh, bravo !” 

It was true. The noose had slipped over 
the head of the crouching, but quite unsus- 
pecting brute. Instantly Roger pulled 
* away the rod, and drew the leather loop as 
tight as his great strength permitted. 
With a growl and howl of mingled rage 
and terror the ;pdnther •half leaped, half 
fell. to the ground; and seeing then thid 
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new enemy — or victim — crouched for one 
moment, and then, with a gruesome, 
savage snarl, hurled himself towards man 
and dog, only to be brought up short and 
gasping by the leather thongs. 

“Now run — run for your life shouted 
Roger to the lady. “I’ll hold him for a bit, 
don’t lose a moment. Run for your life — 
to ' the nearest shelter. Go-go! Run, I 
say!” 

For one moment she hesitated, watch- 
ing with wide, eager, fascinated eyes the 
straining of the great brute upon the frail- 
looking bond. Then at the second call 
she dashed for the bank, and in one moment 
had vanished in the woodland. 

Roger gave another gasp of relief. But 
he did not move. He was debating with 
characteristic coolness and courage the 
chances of the situation. Would the pan- 
ther strangle himself before the leather 
thongs broke at some point ? Add if he 
did break loose, would semi-strangulation 
and his frantic efforts have weakened him 
sufficiently to give the^ man and dog a 
chance to vanquish him ? 

For to leave him at large in these woods 
went against every impulse and instinct 
of Roger’s nature. Once free again, and 
at large, how many victims might he not 
claim before such another chaiice of cap- 
ture or death should offer? If only he had 
his gun! But only a large and strong 
clasp-knife was in his possession at that 
moment. Roger had it open, and he had 
drawn on a pair of strong leather gloves 
which chanced to be in his knapsack. The 
dog beside him, bristling with an admix- 
ture of fear and ^ury, would spring at the 
fiercest and strongest foe were his master 
to give the word, or be himself in danger. 

It was a weird experience in the heart 
of an English woodland solitude. The 
great wild beast, struggling frantically 
to break loose, foaming in fury, with eyes 
and.tongue that protruded hideously in the 
hideous struggle ; the man — cool, alert, re- 
sourceful, watchful-weighing possibilities : 
but absolutely resolved that there should 
be no pursuit by the great bounding wild 
cat after the white-robed girl who had dis- 
appeared; the dog, startled at the outset 
by something beyond his experience, yet 
gathering afresh his self-control and stub- 
born courage, and longing for the moment 
when he might try conclusions with this 
fierce, fighting •monstfer! How would it 
end ? How would it end ? And what 


would be the next scene in the drama ? 
“Ah!” 

The exclamation broke from Roger’s lips 
simultaneously with a snapping noise, and 
a wild forward bound from the panther. 
Instantly the dog had sprung and buried 
its fangs in the throat of the great black 
brute ; dog and panther rolled over to- 
gether, the wild beast clawing frantically, 
the dog hanging on like grim death. But 
a conflict like that could not last— it was 
too unequal. 

Roger gripped his knife, and his eyes 
were like sparks of fire. He must strike 
when the chance came, and then it would 
be death to one or the other. 

A crashing of the brushwood behind 
him. A white figure leapt into view. A 
gun was thrust into his hands. 

“It’s a rifle — it’s loaded — shootquick!” 

lie did not need to be told twice. He 
watched the heaving mass rolling on the 
ground. A quick, sharp report rang 
through the woods, and after a few con- 
vulsive moments, that heaving mass lay 
still. 

“Ah! good — good— good!” panted the 
girl, “splendidly done !” 

Roger flung down the weapon and, 
scarcely knowing what they did, man and 
maid clasped hands and gazed into each 
other’s eyes. 

“It’s you who are splendid!” he cried. 
“Feincy coming back into the teeth of the 
danger — with a loaded rifle — in about five 
minutes ! Are you an enchantress ?” 

“See to your dear, brave dog, and I 
will tell you about it. vSweet darling! Is 
lie badly hurt? You splendid, brave fellow ; 
^ou shall be cared for next. See, his poor 
side— terribly clawed ; but how plucky he 
is! He’s all stiffening to go for the foe 
again, if he shows a sign of life.” 

“He won’t do that. He gave me a 
splendid chance.” 

“And you must be a magnificent shot; 
you have shot big, fierce beasts before this.” 

“Yes ; but not with a lady standing by 
me ! That is a new experience. Bully-boy — 
good old chap— yes, you did yeoman ser- 
vice. Let me wash these gashes and see 
how deep they go.” ♦ 

“ Ah, yes, and then we will take him 
to the keeper’s cottage— it’s quite near ; 
and he’s , so good with dogs. Dear Bully- 
boy ; ^you shall have the very best of care. 
And that beautiful, wicked creature lying 
there ” 
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‘Tt must have escaped from some mena- 
gerie ; settle about that. Td like the 
skin for a trophy. See, the dog’s getting 
his breath back ; the bleeding is stopping; 
he will be able to walk a little way. it 
will hurt him less than if I carry him. I 
presume 1 am a trespasser upon your 
property,” and Roger looked at the slender 
lady with a smile in his candid eyes. 

”My father’s property— yes ; but I think 
you will not be prosecuted — this time ! 
Please come with me ; to the keeper’s first, 
and then to the house. I don’t know your 
name ; but that doesn’t matter in the least. 
You’ve saved my life.” 

“Pardon me, the boot’s on the other leg 
you’ve v*ery much saved mine — you and 
Bully between you.” 

“Exactly so ; we’ve done everything, and 
you’ve stood by as an ornamental spec- 
tator ; I’ll explain that to Daddy.” 

“And where you raised this excellent 
little loaded rifle from the heart of an Eng- 
lish woodland—” 

“Ah ! I shall crow over Daddy now ! I 
coaxed him to give us a lady’s rifle range 
and dear little real rifles to practise with ! 
He said it was all nonsense, and that we 
should tire of it in a few months; but, of 
course, I got my way ; I always do. Our 
little pavilion is down there, and the range 
lies beyond : and if I can’t shoot very well 
3 ’et, I can load a rifle as well as anyone ! 
C)h, and here’s Grant — perhaps he heard a 
shot. Grant, this poor dog has been hurt 
a tiger — oh, a panther, is it ? — in the 
wood. You must take care of him, and get 
the panther up to be skinned for a trophy ! 
Pil tell you all about it another day. 1 
want to go on now.” 

Ihey walked side by side, with free 
elastic step, and he decided that she was the 
loveliest creature he had ever seen ; and 
not beautiful only, but full of courage and 
high spirit and generous impulses. She, on 
her side cjuite settled that this was the kind 
of man of whom she approved ; good to 
look at ; strong, courageous, resourceful, 
and modest. 

A turn in the path brought them sudden- 
ly within sight of a fine pile of buildings, set 
in a ring of garden and shrubbery and 
wood/ The quick eyes of the girl detected 
a tall approaching figure, and she sped for- 
ward like an arrow from a bow. * 

Roger walked on more slowly, and soon 
the tall man, with the white fairy clinging 
to his arnt, was striding to meet him. His 


face showed that he was moved. He hdd 
out a hand that gripped Roger’s as in a 
vice. 

“My little girl has been telling me. I 
shan’t try to thank you— because words 
will not do that ” 

“Indeed, sir, it is to your daughter’s 
courage and quickness and presence of mind 
that I and my dog owe our lives—” 

“Oh, you story-teller, you I As if ^you 
and the dog couldn’t have got clean away 
without being seen, if you hadii’t stopped 
to get me out of the pickle !” 

Roger stared at her as though simply 
not understanding her words, till their 
meaning came home to him, and he bursft 
into a shout of laughter. 

“Oh, I could have done that, could I ? 
Whrit an ass I was not to think of it in 
time !” 

They all laughed together then ; the ten- 
sion relaxed, and Lord Rocktowers, with a 
hand upon Roger’s shoulder, said : 

“Thank God Englishmen don’t think of 
that way out of a .predicament— not those 
worthy the name. Come up to the house, 
my lad, and be*introduced to the child’s 
mother and brothers. Some of them may 
chance to have better tongues than I have.” 

Lady Lilian slipped her disengaged hand 
into Roger’s arm and smiled up at him. 

“Yes,* yes— let us come and tell them ; 
and after lunch we will all go down to the 
lodge together and see dear Bully-boy, and 
the Black Pantlicr— poor wicked beast— 1 
can be almost sorry for it now I” 

Three months later, when Roger Duke 
carried away his bride from the great house 
of Rocktowers, driving his own four-in- 
hand, in which the newly-married couple 
purposed to tour about the beautiful coun- 
try during their honeymoon, he tucked 
round his wife a splendid glossy black rug— 
for the first of September crispness was in 
the air— and as they drove through the last 
gates, and could hear themselves speak at 
last, he looked down at her and at it, and 
asked, with a smile : • 

“Do you know what it is, Lily ? Do yoti 
recognise an old friend— or foe ?” 

The blunt-nosed bull-dog snuggled be- 
tween the newly wedded couple, took this 
favourable opportunity to lick the lady’s 
face, as she half turned towards her fans- 
band. 

“Oh, Roger, I see now ! Our Black Pan- 
ther 1 Dear creature— I can love it no^. 
Bully-boy, please keep y gur tongue to your-* 
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8elf“tliough you are a darling ! Yes, you — the He and SHE of the drama might never 
helped, and I helped— and IT helped most of have learned what wonderful and splendid 
^11 ! Think, Roger, if it hadn’t been for IT creatures they both were ! 


NIETZSCHE AND THE WAR 


By Wilfred 

T here would seem to be no limit to the 
credulity of the public mind in war 
time. The most astounding assertions, 
statements that are in absolute contradic- 
tion with fact, are being made in the Press 
and on public platforms by excited people ; 
but the people addressed are none the less 
the victims of nerves, being either too un- 
certain of their ideas or too overwrought 
to express them. The result is that lies are 
allowed to pass unconlradicted, and thus 
quietly to assert themselves as truths. 

Of all the men who have been misrepre- 
sented during the present war Nietzsche 
probalDly stands foremost. Certain things 
are being said about him which everybody 
is taking for granted, yet which are as false 
as anything could be. Nietzsche, it*is every- 
where being said, stood for the doctrine 
that might is right. And sometimes the 
position is expressed in such a pat and 
learned way, as I heard it by a lecturer the 
other night, that no one dares to think 
that all these “knowing” and educated 
people can possibly be w^rong. This lecturer 
said : “The present war is due to the wide- 
spread belief in Germany that might is 
right. For the popularising of that belief 
three men are responsible : Nietzsche taught 
it, Bernhardi preached it, and the Kaiser 
applied it.” At the close of the lecture 
I asked the speaker if he could give me 
some passages from Nietzsche in support of 
his vi^ws. He replied that he couldn’t at 
the moment ; “but that doesn’t matter,” 
said he, “everybody knows that what I said 
is true, and the newspapers are full of such 
passages. Examine them and you’ll find 
plenty I” Well, of course, that was just 
what I had been doing for several weeks, 
but without avail. I certainly found many 
passages which any one ignorant of Nietz- 
sche’s teaching might have thought proved 
thatrNietoscbe believed that might is rifgHt, 


Wellock. 

but no serious student of his works would 
have done so. ^ 

The English Press, especially, has been 
full of nonsense about Nietzsche, and very 
little of it has been contradicted ; which 
proves that we are too excited or pre- 
occupied to trouble about the matter, or 
else that very few Englishmen really under- 
stand Nietzsche’s philosophy. The latter 
is perhaps the correct explanation. 

To put the case bluntly, if ever a man 
did believe that might w^as not right that 
man was Nietzsche. In fact one of the chief 
principles in Nietzsche’s system of thought 
is that might is nearly always wrong, that 
the great struggle of life is always of right 
against might. 

In fact, to Nietzsche, life is an eternal 
struggle of right against might, of enlight- 
enment against prejudice, of knowledge 
against ignorance, of the minority against 
the majority, of the few who think against 
the hordes who do not think. 

This idea is the source of all Nietzsche’s 
language bearing on warfare. The war- 
fare that Nietzsche alw^ays has in mind is 
individual and spiritual warfare, conflict 
between enlightenment and prejudice, rea- 
son and convention, etc. And in this res- 
pect he is one with all the world’s great 
religious teachers. Really Nietzsche is a 
highly spiritual teacher, a prophet in the 
real sense of the term, being in the direct 
line of those Great teachers who have come 
from time to time to encourage men to 
fight against sin, the world and the Devil. 

But you say: “Nietzsche didn’t believe 
in morality ! How, therefore, could he be 
a spiritual teacher?” 

To this I answer that Nietzsche was 
only opposed to morality in the conven- 
tional sense, as custom, and was in no 
wise opposed to right living, to living in 
accordance with high spiritual principles. 
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In fact Niet^esche distinctly and professedly 
stood for idealistic and heroic living, for 
the long view, and insisted that man 
should determine his entire existence by 
reference to a conception of ideal well 
being. Etymologically ‘‘morals’’ means 
“manners,” the customs of a people; 
whereas, and in this Nietzsche saw truly, 
included in a people’s customs are always 
hundreds of things that are really immoral, 
that enslave rather than emancipate, 
that lead to spiritual disease and death 
rather than to life. Every custom is the 
outcome of a certain conception of 
life ; and with the growth of the spiritual 
and of the mental horizon customs also 
change. Yet inspite of the latter fact, 
many customs persist that are really the 
relics of the barbaric past, and are thus 
bound to hold in bondage every soul that 
clings to them, or, rather, as Nietzsche 
would say, is possessed by them. Thus 
Nietzsche held that to live truly was to 
rise above convention, to transcend custom 
or “morality,” and to base conduct upon 
one’s own reason. A man was not free, 
he contended, not his own master, until 
he had overthrown convention, “morality,” 
and had established his life in reason and 
commonsense. Such a man had some- 
thing to live for, an idea, while all his 
conduct, being the outcome of aspiration 
and thought, was vital and spiritually 
productive. 

This idea of Nietzsche’s is the cause of his 
great admiration for St. Peiul ; for in many 
respects St. Paul was essentially a Nietz- 
schean superman. When St. Paul spoke 
of the curse of the law, and of having freed 
himself from the bondage of the law, by 
reason of a higher principle, as he ex- 
pressed it, faith in Jesus Christ,— he had 
done for himself what it was Nietzsche’s 
’mission to help all men to do : viz., eman- 
cipated himself from convention, from 
“slave” morality, and begun to live by 
thought and in accordance with a high 
spiritual purpose and ideal. By doing 
this a man lifts himself above “morality,” 
and thus transcends good and evil, as 
these are for the populace, the “herd” ; 
such an one would no longer be amenable 
to the ordinary codes of conduct. 

Thus the popular idea that Nietzsche, 
simply because he denounced morality, was' 
a libertine, is as far from the truth as it is 

S ossible to be. For to Nietzsche life was a 
oly warfare, ,a desperate battle between 


right and might ; between the enlightened 
individual and an ignorant society; be- 
tween reason and intelligence on the one 
hand and custom and prejudice on the 
other. 

When one thinks of Nietzsche being 
regarded as a potential protagonist of 
the German cause in the present war, there- 
fore, and being quoted as a justification 
of all that is now being done in the name 
of German militarism, one’s blood runs 
almost too hot for calm speech. As a 
matter of fact, if Nietzsche has been alive 
to-day, he would have been one of the last 
men in Germany to defend the German 
cause, the motive that is behind the war. 
Neitzsche hated with an intense hatred all 
that we understand by the term Prussian- 
ism. Bureaucracy, and every form of statd^ 
control he abhorred. What he desired 
and fought fur was the maximum of liberty 
for the individual, whereby he might live 
his owndife without interference, so long, 
of course,' as he did not trespass upon the 
liberties of others. 

The excerpts from Nietzsche’s works 
which have mosb frequently been quoted 
against him in connection with the present 
war, and which have almost universally, 
— that is so far as the Daily Press is con- 
cerned, been regarded as abundant proof 
that Niet;j8che believed that might is right, 
are the fidlowing ; they are taken from 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. 

“Ye should love peace as a means to war — and the 

short peace more than the long 1 do not exhort 

you to peace, but to victory. Let your work be a 

battle, let your peace be a victory Ye -say that a 

good cause will even sanctify war? I tell you it is 
the good war that sanctifies every cause. War and 
courtige have done more great things than charity.” 

These passages seem to be clear enough 
but really they are not ; while the fact 
that they have been quoted as a justifica- 
tion of the present war is a proof that 
those who have done so have not the 
remotest idea of Nietzsche’s philosophy; 
have never seriously read a whole page of 
Nietzsche. As a proof of this statement I 
need do no more than quote one or two 
passages which precede those I have just 
cited, by only a few sentences. 

“And I pray you, if ye cannot be saints of know- 
ledge, be at least its warriors they arc the compani- 
ons and pioneers of such saintship, 1 see many 
soldiers ; would that I saw many warriors I What 
they wear is called “uniform”; may it not be uniform- 
ity which they therewith conceal I” • 

Here we see a distinction drawn between 
a soldier and a •warri< 2 r, and a certain 
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contempt shown for former. To Nietzsche 
fighting for the state, that is, at the bid- 
of ^ few ofiicials who simply desire 
to increase their power, to make all who 
can be brought within their control con- 
form to the customs they impose, was 
horrible, contemptible. The soldier and 
the policeman were to Nietzsche the symbols 
of uniformity, of a condition of things 
which involved individual enslavement; 
and for that reason he abhorred them : 
the 3 r existed to perpetuate and increase 
the very things which war in the Nietz- 
schean sense aimed at destroying. For, 
as I have already said, the warfare which 
Nietzsche believed in was individual war- 
fare, warfare of independence, an attempt 
to free the individual from the bondage and 
tyranny of the state, of society, of foolish 
and played-out customs. And life was 
one long struggle for freedom, self-eman- 
cipation and self-realisation. 

That Nietzsche does not believe that 
might is right in the commercial sphere, is 
evident from the following fine passages : 

‘ Look, I pray you, at llie superfluous ones ! They 
are always sick; they vomit* their gall and call it 
newspapers. Look, I pray you, at the superfluous 
>nc8 .^ They amass wealth and become poorer there- 
by. They want power, and first of all the lever of 
power, much money— those incapables ! See how they 
climb, these nimble apes ! They climb over each other, 
and thus trample themselves into the <nire and tlie 
depth. They all want to reach the throne : it is their 
madness as if happiness sat on a throne ! Filth 
olten sits on a throne— and often also the throne on 
fdth.” 

Indeed it would be difficult to find 
among our modern writers a severer con- 
demnation of the objects and doings of 

E resent-day commercialists than we have 
ere. It is quite evident that NietZvSehe 
would not include millionaires among his 
supermen. 

What Nietzsche’s conception of the ideal 
life for man was it is not easy to say. as he 
nowhere gives us any definite statements 
upon the subject. But some inkling of it 
may be got from the following : 

“Xkc earth still remains open for great souls. There 
arc still many empty sites for lone-dwellers and dual- 
clwellers, about wdiich hlow'S the odour of tran(|uil 
seas. A free life still remain.s open for great souls. 
Verily, he who possesses little is so much the less 
possessed ; let moderate poverty be praised !” 

“Let the future and what is furthercst ofl be the 
motive of thy t(»>day.“ “Whoever is first-born, he is 
sacrificed. And I love these who will not hold them- 
selves back.” 

put it will be asked : “What about 
Nietzsche’s denial of the Christian virtues, 
pity and charity ?” a 


FOR JANUARY, 1915 

The answef is simple : Nietzsche held 
that pity and charity enslave men. This, 
at first sight hard and cruel doctrine of 
Nietzsche’s, is based on the idea that no- 
thing has value that has not been won, 
struggled for. The same idea is embodied 
in the saying that every man must work 
out his own salvation. Nietzsche would 
say that if a man was not capable of saving 
himself he was not worth saving ; and he 
raves against the idea of the weak ones 
(weak in the higher or spiritual sense) being 
defended and maintained by society simply 
because, and so long as, the^’ conformed 
to the laws and customs, while the strong, 
because they preach enlightened ideas 
which run counter to the laws and 
customs, are harrassed, persecuted, and 
eventually done to death. So far then 
from Nietzsche being cruel because he ad- 
vocated that the spiritually lazy and im- 
potent should be allowed to die if they 
would not save themselves, he maintained 
that society was cruel in refusing to allow 
these to be sacrificed while yet enforcing 
sacrifice upon the spiritually strong, 
Nietzsche held that society sacrifices all her 
heroes, but lavishes upon her cowards an 
almost sacred regard. 

But it must not be thought that Nietz- 
sche did not believe in sympathy. Sympa- 
thy in the ordinary sense he both believed 
in and advocated, concluding that sympa- 
thy is just what one man can give to 
another, with mutual advantage. Men 
ought to encourage one another in the 
battle of life, to cheer one another on, 
even help each other to light their battles, 
overcome their enemies. Consequently he 
believed in friendship, concerning w'hich 
he says: “If one wants to have a friend, 
one must also be willing to fight for 
him.” 

Thus Nietzsche contended that men do 
not need pity or charity, but teachers to 
show them how to fight and what to 
fight for ; and comrades to help and 
encourage them in their struggles, in 
their effort to secure liberty, the condi- 
tions of self-realisation, the conditions, 
that is, whereby they may become strong 
men, supermen. 

The pity that Nietzsche despised was 
that hopeless, languid, fatalistic kind 
which accepts sufi'ering and calamity as 
inevitable, as things to be borne rather 
than struggled against. Pity of that 
sort, Nietzsche contended, enslaves and 
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iegrades both him that giv^s and him 
that receives ; encourages the peitpetuation, 
oy taking them for granted, th^ evil and 
suffering that exist. Friendship should 
ntalise, not degrade; and to sympathise 
jr show charity as many do is to b^uiean, 
innerve and enervate both giver and re- 
ceiver. 

The men whom Nietzsche has in mind 
when he denounces pity and brands it as 
the worst of vices, are not the economicaHy 
poor, but the spiritually poor ; and these 
are to be found among all classes of society. 
They include the idle, the profligates, Lhe 
wastrels, the parasites, the degenerates. 
And it is chiefly because the church, by 
reason of mistaken notions of charity and 
pity, becomes an agent for the perpetuation 
of all manner of social diseases, that 
Nietzsche attacks religion. 

So far I helve coiitined myself to the ex- 
position of Nietzsche’s thought ; perhaps a 
word or two of criticism may not be out 
of place. 

But in the first place one ought to say 
that it is very dangerous to make a precur- 
sory study of Nietzsche, for the obvious 
reason that he is such a revolutionary 
thinker that one has tc read and think a 
very great deal to be sure of the exact 
meaning of his terms. As the foregoing 
passages show, Nietzsche’s meaning is often 
the very opposite of what a first view 
might lead one to suppose. 

Probably the reason why Nietzsche’s posi- 
tion has been so much misunderstood, and 
why he has l)een regarded as an apostle of 
the doctrine that might is right, is that he 
is never very explicit in his descriptions of 
his supermen. What exactly a superman 
is, what sort of life he ought to live, what 
his ideals, the nature of his pleasures, etc., 
are, we are never quite sure. Still a care- 
ful reader is never in any doubt as to the 
general qualifications of Nietzsche’s super- 
men ; that they are highly spiritual men 
with high spiritual purposes, he is quite 
sure. And certainly we are often told 
what the supermen are not, as the 
passages quoted show. But personally I 
do not think that Nietzsche was greatly 
concerned about defining the actual con- 
tent of the life of supermen; he was too 
broad-minded for that, realising that sucb 
content was bound to change from time 
to time with the attainment of progress. 
His object was to make a . better race, a 


race of thinking, morally and spiritually 
free men, men whose whole lives rested, as 
it were, in their own hands, were the ex- 
pressions of thought and of a high spiritual 
purpose. And is not that what we are 
all doing? And how can we have a real 
democracy until such an end be attained ? 

In his hatred of mere uniformity of life 
and character, of the practice of fashioning 
the minds of a people after a single model, 
which is the acknowledged tendency of 
modern Prussianism, and indeed of many 
modern generation, Nietzsche is inline with 
all the best modern thought. 

Where 1 think Nietzsche is at fault is in 
not being sufficiently clear as to whom, 
and to w])at extent, help and encourage- 
ment should be given. Sometimes one is 
led to chink that Nietzsche’s condemnation 
of the oppressed is universal, at others tLat 
he would only abandon the spiritually 
impotei:^t, the sponges and the cowards. 
Bue a careful reading impels one to the con- 
clusion that his position in this respect 
was the commoUvSense one. Still, it would 
have saved Nietzsghe a great many blows, 
and greatly enhanced his popularity if he 
had been a little more explicit on this point. 
But I believe his doctrine is sound thus for: 
that the workers, or whoever it is that 
is oppressed, will never be free unless and 
until they free themselves. We may assist 
them in their work, but unless they them- 
selves make some effort, nothing that is 
really effective will be done. 

Then, too, I am of the opinion that 
Nietzsche oyer-emphasised the fighting 
clement in life. But perhaps this was not 
intended ; perhaps it was that this being 
the chief idea that he wished to impress on 
his age, the over-emphasis is apparent 
rather than real. For man cannot grow 
and develop unless he plays as well as 
works, devotes a portion of his life to the 
study and enjoyment of art, engages in the 
beautiful arts of peace. 

But whatever his weaknesses, Nie^sche 
was a great and, on the whole, consistent • 
thinker; and in addition he was a great 
teacher, and a profound spiritual force; 
and it would be a pity if by reason of a 
wave of flagrantly ignorant criticism, so 
noble and vital an influence were to be 
discarded. Nietzsche taught many things 
that this age needs sorely to learn, and 
that it will have to learn before it nfake^ 
any real advancenjent. 
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HER PROMISE 
By Clara Mulholland, 
Author of The After Dayf' 


E vening was dosing in, and Elaine 
looked with longing eyes into the tiny 
garden, where the roses were bloom- 
ing fresh and sweet, and the mignonette 
filled the air with perfume. 

“Jim will expect to see me at the gate,“ 
she thought, glancing at herself in the 
mirror over the chimney-piece, “and I 
flatter myself Pm not looking my worst 
to-n^ht/* 

“Elaine !” cried a voice from the sofa. 
^Why are you wearing your hat — your 
best one, too ?” 

Elaine blushed brightly. 

. “Jim is coming, Auntie, to take me for a 
walk. And see, I have ‘on my new white 
blouse. You did make it beautifully— you 
have fairy fingers, and spoil me.“ 

“Spoil you, my pet ! Oh, Elaine !“ the 
invalid said sadly. “What should I do 
without you ? And I’m afraid*, horribly 
afraid, that I shall lose you. Since your 
engagement to Jim Heron I have known no 
peace. Some day I’ll be miserable not able 
to move or do anything — a lonely creature, 
with no one to love me or do a thing 
for me.” 

“Dear Aunt Constance, pray don’t talk 
so. I’ll never leave you. My engagement 
to Jim— dear fellow — may go on for years. 
His pay in the bank is small. Till he is rich 
enough to keep you and me together— in a 
pretty little creeper-grown house, I’ll never 
marry him. So now” — kissing her tenderly 
— “don’t fret. I’ll never, never leave you.” 

“Y'ou promise that ? Oh, Elaine !”— tears 
running down her withered cheeks— “I’m 
• a sad encumbrance. That promise, I fear, 
will bring you trouble.” 

“Not at all. Why should it?” Elaine 
threw up her shapely head, and her eyes 
flashed. “Jim always does what I want. 
He loves me” — softly — “very dearly, 
Auntie.” 

“J know, dearest, and, indeed, no won- 
der. You are an angel, Elaine.” 

“Naughty,” laughed 'the girl. “If you 


flatter I’ll have to scold. I’m no angel, 
Auntie, only a poor, not particularly clever 
or handsome young person, fond of my— 
almost mother, and”— growing rosy red — 
“a certain Jim Heron, one of the best, 
though poorest, of men. Ta-ta, Aunt Con- 
nie. I hear a nightingale— Jim won’t be 
long now. Au revoir!” And she tripped 
gaily out of the room. 

“Sweet Elaine,” .sighed Miss Roberts, as 
the door closed softly behind her niece. 
“She’ll keep her promise — of that I’m sure. 
But, oh ! What a pity she loves Jim. 
Walter Mereston is wealthy. He adores 
her, and would give me a home in his 
house, if only she would marry him. But 
she won’t. She’s firm about that. And, 
oh! I wish she had never fancied poor 
Jim.” 

At the gate Elaine Roberts, a smile Upon 
her lips, a look of joyful expectancy in her 
eyes, her heart beating happily, waited lis- 
tening eagerly for her lover’s footsteps 
coming down the hilly road. 

Elaine was eighteen; a slim, straight 
girl, with soft brown hair growing low on 
her white forehead, strongly-marked bi;ows, 
and blue eyes so darkly set that at first 
the 3 ^ looked almost black. Her skin was 
pale and clear, her mouth— a little large 
—was well-shaped and firm. She had a 
sweet, frank look that was very winning. 
To know her was to love and trust her, 
and although an orphan and very poor, 
she was quite a personage in the village, 
and had many devoted friends. 

Elaine had known Tim Heron all her life. 
As children they had played in the mea- 
dows, and raced together along the beach 
and up the cliSs. It had always been a 
pleasure to meet and talk to him; but 
lately it had become a joy. He loved her, 

^ and had told her so, and asked her to be 
his wife. 

“It will mean waiting long, sweetheart,” 
he had whispered, when she shyly put her 
hand in his, “waiting till I get on; and a 
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country bank, remember, does not promote 
its clerks by either leaps or bounds. ’’ 

know, Jim,'' she answered softly, 
*‘but 1411 wait till doomsday, if 3 ^ou like. 
Pam happy — what more do I want?^’ 

Jim’s reply was scarcely audible, though 
his face was close to hers. But in the rap- 
ture of the moment they thought j^ears of 
waiting meant only years of bliss. 

And to Elaiue the time seemed neither 
long nor dull. Bus^^ in the house, looking 
after her aunt, or working amongst her 
flowers, with a visit from her lover or an 
expedition into Bridport to gladden her 
heart and make the days pass pleasantlv, 
she told herself she wanted nothing better. 

But alas! poor Jim was less contented. 
Visits and walks left him restless and irrit- 
able. In Elaine’s company, within sight of 
her dear face, within sound of her sweet 
voice, he was happt^ : away from her he 
was wretched, preoccupied, and dissatis- 
fied. lie wanted her alwa^’^s, and would 
never, he knew , be happy till she was all 
his own. But ways and means were un- 
satisfactory. He had no possibility of 
making an income, on which he could dare 
to marry for many years, and as the time 
dragged wearily, Jim grew gloomy and 
taciturn. vSeeing this, nis companions in 
the bank avoided him, and the manager 
looked at him askance, wondering what 
it was that troubled him. 

*'Poor old Jim,’’ Elaine sighed, gazing 
anxiously up the road. “He’s late to- 
night. 1 trust nothinghas hajipened to vex 
him. If so — well, he’ll be in the worst of 
bad spirits. Dear! how I wish lie were 
more patient — more cheerful. Ah ! there he 
is !” and she sprang out through the little 
gate, smiling and radiant. 

“Elaine, my darling!” He caught her 
in his arms and kissed her rapturously. He 
was in exuberant .spirits and trembling 
with excitement. 

“Jim!” Elaine looked at him, delighted 
but amazed. “Have you heard good 
news ?” 

“The best of good news. And see” — slip- 
ping a half-hoop of diamonds on the slender 
finger of her left hand—“here is our engage- 
ment ring at last. It’s the best, the finest 
I could get for love or money.” 

“Jim!” Elaine’s eyes dilated ; she grew^ 
white, then red, as the ring flashed and* 
scintillated in the moonlight. “Where on 
earth—” 

“I knew you’d be surprised,” he laughed 
8 


wildly. “Isn’t it glorious ? I’m just mad 
with joy; for now I, who was poor, am 
rich!” 

“You?” Elaine gasped. “Rich? Oh, 
Jim! IIow ?” 

“Uncle Luke Brown, my mother’s uncle, 
went to America twenty — thirty— oh. I 
don’t know— may be forty years ago. He’s 
made his pile, as he calls it.” Jim spoke 
rapidly, almost choking as he told .the 
story. “He never married, and means to 
make n.e his heir. So, as an earnest of his 
good intentions, he sent me five hundred 
pounds right away.” 

“Five hundred pounds!” Elaine gave a 
cry, and sank half fainting against the 
gate. “Oh, Jim, he’s a brick !” 

“Rather!” laughed Jim, slipping his arm 
round her waist. “And now, sweetheart, 
we must be married at once.” 

“Yes.’’ hdaine crimsoned over cheek and 
brow. “In a month — I suppose.” 

“Month?” he laughed happily. “My 
darling. No — next week.” 

“Jim! We’ve no house— no furniture!” 

“We’ll get them — out there. We’re to 
marry straight- A way ’’—pressing his lips 
to her burning cheeks — “and go ” 

“I couldn’t do it, Jim.” Elaiue grew 
very white, and her heart stood still. 
“Please don’t ask me.” 

“My darling, I must. Uncle has a splen- 
did place for me. I’ll soon be manager of 
his big stores, and we’ll have a fine house 
in New York, may be a carriage,” 

“If it were at home, in Dorset — the 
beautiful country— that we love, I might 
marry you”— tremulously— “to-morrow 
even, but I can’t go to America.” 

“Can’t go to America ! Elaine, are you 
mad ?” 

“No, dearest; bull can’t leave auntie. 
I— promised— and so— I can’t go, Jim.” 

Jim’s face grew dark. He saw Elaine 
was determined. Experience told him that 
any resolution of hers was not easily 
broken. 

“Then you love your old aunt mor^f than ^ 
you love me ?” he asked angrily. 

“Oh, Jim!” vShc started, and her eyes 
filled with tears. “You know 1 don’t. 
But she is old— ill. I cannot leave her. You 
will see— understand ; so will your uncle.” 

“He’s set his heart on our going out to 
him. And so have I. I’m sick of this dull 
part of the world. I long to get out oT it.” 

“Then”— with •a sob— “you mu^t go 
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alone. I— can’t marry you— and break my 
promise ” 

‘‘Elaine’’— he reddened, and drew a deep 
breath— “do you mean that?’’ 

“Yes, even though it breaks my heart. 
I must keep my promise.’’ 

“Then”— with flashing eves-~“I’ll bid 
you good-night. If you must stay in Dor- 
set, and I must go to America, we’ll have 
to live without each other. Good-bye.’’ 
And he strode away, without looking at 
her again, up the hilly road. 

Elaine watched him with wild, despair- 
ing eyes. Then, as he was lost to sight 
beyond and outstanding hedge, she flung 
her hands before her fece and burst into 
passionate weeping. 

Days passed— weeks— and Elaine heard 
nothing of Jim Heron. No one mentioned 
his name; and, as Miss Roberts was 
weaker and more ailing than usual, the 
girl was not able to go into Bridportto 
make any inquiries about him or his where- 
abouts. 

“He’s gone— gone,’’ Mie would murmur 
despairingly. “Gone to America— and I’ll 
never see him again.’’ 

One evening, some three weeks later, 
Elaine sat, white-faced and heavy-hearted, 
beside her aunt’s lone sofa. 

“She won’tlive long,’’ shc'thought sadly. 
“And since I’ve lost Jim I’ll be the lonely 
one. But I was right to keep my promise. 
How could I have been happy if I’d left her 
to die ? ’’ 

A knock at the door startled her, and 
sent the hot blood surging ([uickly to her 
brain. 

“Jim— at last !’’ she cried, and sprang 
across the floor, eager to admit the visitor. 

In another moment she recoiled, pale and 
quivering with disappointment. 

A man, tall, dark, and well-dressed, fol- 
lowed her into the little parlour. It was 
Walter Mcrcston, the wealthiest young 
farmer in the neighbourhood, who had done 
his best to win Elaine, and had on more 
than one occasion asked her to be his wife. 

Miss Roberts greeted him with a well- 
pleased smile ; Elaine with but a faint at- 
tempt at politeness. He took a seat close 
to the invalid’s couch ; the girl sank into a 
chair behind him, at the far side of the 
room. 

“Any news in Bridport, Mr. Mereston?’’ 
asked Miss Roberts, her hopes rising as she 
looked at him. Since Jim Heron was gone 
Elaine would sarely tutn to him. He was 


•in every way the right husband for her 
beautiful darling. 

“News, Miss Roberts ? Aye, there’s 
news.’’ He turned sideways on his chair 
that *he might feast his eyes upon pretty 
Elaine as he spoke. “Every one’s talking 
about it. The Squire’s name has been 
forged on a cheque to the tune of five hun- 
dred pounds. It’s suspected— believed, I 
may say— that the forger is one of the bank 
clerks.’’ 

Miss Roberts looked up horrified. 

“How dreadful ! But they’ll catch him 
before long ?’’ 

“Before long? Aye ; the police are on his 
track. He left for America a fortnight 
ago.’’ 

Elaine did not move or show any sign of 
having heard what he said. 

“She hears well enough, and under- 
stands,’’ he thought quickly. “That is why 
vshe has been ill and sad of late.’’ 

He rose and went over to the girl’s side. 

“Elaine, you’ll have to learn all some 
day, even if you don’t know it already.” 
His voice was thick and hoarse, her stillness 
touched him to the heart; her loveliness 
made him long to have her at any cost. 
“The}^ say it was Jim Heron who forged 
the Squire’s name, and stole his money.’’ 

She started and caught her breath. 

“They lie, then,’’ she cried fiercely. “Jim 
would not — could not — do such a thing.’’ 

“So I said ; ])ut,’’ he went on, “he had 
money which he spent lik(‘ wnter, and he 
went about prating and boasting that an 
uncle in America had sent him five hundred 
pounds.’’ 

Elaine sat .speechless, like a figure turned 
to .stone. 

“Five hundred pounds— an uncle in 
America.” The words seemed to burn into 
her brain, and beat like a sledge-hammer 
against her heart. Her throat was parched 
and dry. She felt suffocating. 

Walter Mereston went close to her and 
laid his hand on hers. 

“Elaine, he’s gone— bolted to America ! 
The police are on his track. But,’’ he whis- 
pered, his eyes upon her face, “if you’ll give 
him up and promise to be my wife I’ll send 
them off in quite another direction. You 
know my farm, my fine house, my lovely 
garden— they’ll all be settled on you. 
I’ll make you the best of husbands, and 
your aunt there will live with us— have a 
home with us always. Speak, darling. 
Your smallest word is as good, as an Oath. 
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Say you’ll marr^ me, and they’ll never 
catch or punish Jim Heron.” 

Elaine flung herself away from him, her 
eyes gleaming, her fists clenched. 

'‘You coward ! How dare you ! Jim has 
gone to America. His uncle did send him 
five hundred pounds. 1 love and trust him, 
and ril never marry any one but him. 
So now, go !” 

She opened the door and stood, tall, 
erect, beautiful, waiting for him to pass 
out. 

"You’ll suffer for this,” he cried, his eyes 
blaming. "And you’ll wish for my help 
when it is too late.” 

"Go!” She waved her hand, meeting 
his angry gaze without flinching. "And 
never, so long as you live, dare to darken 
this door.” 

"Quite the tragedy queen,” he snceied ; 
then strode past Iier out of the room. 

flow she got through that night Blaine 
never knew. She wa^s numb and cold; 
could neither sleep nor cat ; and her 
thoughts were wild. When her aunt spoke 
she barely answered, and her replies, the 
poor woman told her, were incoherent and 
incomprehensible. In bed she lay staring 
at the ceiling, her body like ice, her brain 
on fire. Jim was innocent. Of that she 
was sure. But Jim was suspected. Any 
moment they might arrest him. An cl 
Lhcn — oh ! then the circumstantial evidence 
was all against him. 

Morning brought no relief to her misery. 
The sunshine, the flowers, and the scent of 
the hay macle things worse. She longed 
for the darkness. There e,as almost a 
little comfort when the light of day was 
shut out. 

"ril go mad. I must see some one,” 
she cried, pulling down the window-blind 
to hide the brightness of the moon— "hear 
’ something from— some one.” And, throw- 
ing a shawl round her shoulders, she sped 
away down the garden-path. Half-way 
she stopped short and gave a cry of terror. 

A carriage drew up suddenly before the 
gate, and two men stepped out. 

"Elaine — my darling 1” 

Jim’s arms were round her, Jim’s lips 
W’ere pressed to hers. 

"How cold you arc, dear love,” he 
cried— "how strange! Oh! Is it— can it 
be possible ? Don’t you forgive ? Sweet- * 
heart, ’tis not like you to be so hard. 
Elaine — speak! Elaine, look up!” 

"Jim— oh, Jim !” she panted, clinging 


to him— "fly whilst there is time. You 
never forged any one’s name, took any 
one’s money—” 

"Never, thank God !” Jim said fervently. 
"Never !” 

"I know. But they suspect— think you 
did—” 

"Some one’s ])ceii telling you a pack of 
lies, my poor darling.” 

"But the police”— her eyes, all swim- 
ming in tears were raised to his— "are look- 
ing for 3 ou.” 

"Not they.” He pressed her to his side. 
"They have found their man — a poor, 
silly fellow, who had been betting and 
playing the fool. They caught him on 
board the City of Boston, just off for 
America. He's in Bridport gaol by now.” 

"IV>or fellow,” murmured Elaine, half 
crying, half laughing. "And, oh ! Jim—” 
smootliing his sleeve with one little, 
trembling hand, "I thcnight you had gone 
to America.” 

"1 couldn’t go, Elaine, and leave my 
heart — nn^ life— beliind. So I cabled to 
unde,tol(I him that you had promised never 
to leave your auut, and that 1 could not 
leave you. Then, afraid to write or speak 
to you, 1 awaited his reply in I/iverpool.” 

"And— what,” she stammered, now 
while, now red, "did he answer ?” 

"Ask him,” Jim cried "Uncle !” 

as a big nian, with a snowy beard, stepped 
towai'ds tlvnn out of the shadow of the car- 
riage, "this is my affianced wife, Elaine 
Roberts. She is anxious to know what you 
said about her promise. Will you tell her, 
pleuvse ?” 

The old man took the girl’s hands in his, 
and looked into her sweet face with an 
admiring gaze. 

‘T thought it beautiful,” he .said, kindly, 
"and wondered how any young thing had 
the courage to keep it in the face of all that 
I had assured Jim awaited him and his wife 
out West. 1 said the girl must be an angel. 
She shall have her way. And I’ll go and 
tell her so. And 1 booked my passage to 
Liverpool, met Jim, and here 1 am !” 

"You are good— kind,” stammered Elaine. 
"And Jim will not suffer ?” 

"Suffer ? Not he ! It seems he likes the 
country— sighs for cows and pigs. Well, he 
shall have them. There’s a farm, I hear, 
not far away — Merescourt. Jf money can 
buy it, it’s Jim’s.” ^ 

"Merescourt ?” Elaine gasped. "Walter 
Mereston’s place ?”• ^ 
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“He’s stony,” whispered Jim. “Horse- 
racing and extravagance. Poor chap— they 
say he’s going cattle-ranching out West.” 

“Oh, Jim !” Elaine hid her face, “how 
awful !” 

“Dear heart, yes.” Jim drew her into 
his arms. “But he brought it on himselt. 
And now, tell me. You’ll be happy at 
Merescourt as my wife ?” 


“Oh, Jim ! you know I’ll be happy. And 
aunt — ' - 

“Shall have a suite of rooms fit for a 
(ptec,n. Come in, darling, and introduce 
the uncle to the aunt. Then”— his face 
beaming, his eyes dancing— “we’ll discreetly 
withdraw, you and I— and leave them 
together.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

1. Muslim Conquests in North Afrirn : II. Muslim 
Conquests in Spain : hy the Kev. Canon Sell, Ih J)., 
M. R. A. S.f Published hy the Christian* Liiernxure 
Society for India, 1914. 

These tiA'O books, with pmlcoessors by tlic 

same author which have already been reviewed in 
this magazine, aic intended« 10 I'orin a complete 
political histor}^ of Early Islam. They snfler from 
the same general defects ol going too much into detail, 
and awarding but a grudging credit to the Saracens 
for all their glorious achievements. The author 
sums up on behalf of his readers, tlie result of a study 
of his volumes in these words: “the general impression 
left on the mind of the reader will be that Islam was 
hopelessly divided, that wars and letnls were the 
normal condition and that the Muslim propaganda 
was largely supported by forcible measures.’’ The 
author concludes the volume on S[)ain as follows : 
‘‘The history of Turkish rule in the Ivast of Europe 
shows how good a thing it is that Arab and Berber 
rule did not succeed m establishing itself permanently 
in the west.” Mr. Amir Ali’s book is de.scribed as 
‘written from the standpoint of an advocate rather 
than from that 0 +' an impartial historian.’ Even if 
that be so, those who would like to know something 
of the inner life of the Saracens and the secret of 
Moorish glory waiuld prefer to turn to the pages of 
a sympathetic Muhauiadan like Amir AH than to the 
partisan exposition of an avowed missionar 3 ' of an 
antagonistic faith. The civilisation of Egypt under 
the Fateinide Caliphs of Cairo might well have been 
described at greater length, though the history of 
Saladin has been pretty fully given. The history of 
Corefova under Abdur Rahman 111 and Al-Maiisur 
have been sympathetically narrated, and the 
grandeur of the Moorish capital and the superiority 
of Saracenic civilisation to tliat of contcinporarv 
liurope have been duly recognised. It may be conceded 
that as the writer says, the Muslim Empire fell from 
internal dissensions, but when he proceeds to say that 
there is no brotherhood in Islam, many will be dispos- 
ed to disagree. The ‘unnameable horrors’ as Drapier 
puts it, of the Aluslini expulsion from Spain have 
beet#- rather lightly touched upon by the author, 
though Torquemada and his Inquisition have, we are 
glad to find, been chafracteristd, us they should be, as 


fiendish and diabolical. We cannot but praise another 
aspect of these books. They are evidently written 
from a sectarian standpoint, and cannot in the nature 
of things expect to attract general readers bent upon 
the ac((iiisili(>n of true knowledge. And yet these 
books bear in every page evidence of scholarship 
and rcscarcli of no mean order, and they have been 
nicely got up and printed. Tiiey teach us the lesson 
that whatever one f nds it in his hand to do, should 
be done well and thoroughly. It is a lesson which we 
in India are certainly in need cT laying to lieart. 

III. Correspondence and Letter Writitift, Part 1. 
by Aswini Kumar Mukherjee, Krishnanagar^ 1913. 
price 13 annas. 

This is a guide of over 200 pages, intended for 
our school boys. Those who are in the habit .of 
consulting guides and reference books will find the 
book useful. 

IV. Signs ot the Times : A talk with Indian 
Students : by Shco Prnsada Alathur, pyzabad, 1914. 
Dedicated by permission to Sir Janies Meston, K.C.S.I. 

This beautifully printed little briok of 103 pages 
is written in good English, and is more intended for 
adult readers than for young students. It preaches 
the necessity of ‘the saving grace of common sense,’ 
and warns the present generation of Indians against 
the cult of Puritanism and cheap and shallow rationa- 
lism. The writer is a great admirer of Dr. Cooraara- 
swaniy, and declaims against the vulgarisation of 
Indian life and art and the denationalising tendencies 
of our Education. The conservation of the race- 
con.sciousness, of our own distinct culture, seems to 
be his aim, and he quotes with approval Dr. Coomara- 
swaniy’s opinion, “the evil is that Indians are 
destroying their civilisation as a compliment to 
England. By this vulgarisation of art, music, drama 
and life, a more serious injury is done to the national 
life, lluui any external political or economic force 
can effect. The secret of our weakness is that we do 
not love India. We only love a reflection of 
suburban England which we hope to establish here.” 
The author is all for the preservation of the innate 
courtesy and old refinement of the Indians, and of 
the eastern graces of life, to the extent of jireferring 
the Indian nautch, with its associations of ‘music, 
dancing, poetry, grace and charm, ’to the gramophone 
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and the harmonium of the West. Under the influence 
of Puritanism, arty according to our author, is 
degenerating or disappearing, blind imitation is 
taking the place of original thinking, though it is 
obvious that we shall be judged not by what we 
successfully imitate, but by what we contribute to 
the culture and civilisation of humanity. And yet 
in spite of our puritanism, our young men cxhilnt, 
says the author, no over-nice scruples in choos- 
ing their means to gain their end. Though the writer 
insists on the dignity, the grace and the mystery 
of Indian lite, he i-, aliv’e to the danger of regard- 
ing these things in the light of the unsympathetic 
European aesthete with whom we are all familiar, 
and says : "To assert, therefore, that things 
Indian are all admirably picturesque and to 
speak of India as a land exclusively of ‘magic and 
mastery, of oldworld charm, of dazzling splenuonrs 
ot costume and ritual,’ signilies not much beyond ibe 
anxiety of enthusiasts to whitewash the tawdry-- 
side of Indian culture.” The writer reminds us that 
the English whom we seek to imitate are an essenti- 
ally conservative race and inspite of their practical 
common sense they place a great value on sentiment. 
The union of religion with politics he considers as a 
great error, as it tends to Ivcej) the Mahomedan'^ and 
the Hindus for ever separate, but the residential sys- 
tem ol Edneation, which tends to the establish nu at 
of dcliiutc salubrious traditu)ns, is certainly ii'^^t likely 
to help in the co.iicrvation ol race-consciousness to 
the extent which the author expects. On the wln le 
the treatise is one well woi th perusal, even thougn 
no one is likely to agree with all the views put f(>i - 
ward by the writer. 

V. Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the 
Arthashastrii of Knutilya) Vol. I. by Nnrcndrnnath 
Law, M.A., TIL. I^ongmans, Green A- Co,, 1914. S-G 
net. 

Portions of these studies originally appeared in 
the Modern Review, and their re])uhlication ia book 
form will not therefore come as a surprise upon the 
readers of this magazine. It is one of the most 
welcome signs of the times that the scions of our 
wealthiest houses should not only distinguish tliem- 
selv^ s at the University, but also in the more fruitful 
fields of original research, success i i which often dep- 
ends as much on scholarship as on the ability to gather 
together expensive materials for study. The subject 
which the author has made his own is one ol the 
most iiitere.sting and iiistructiye to patriotic Indians. 
The volume is ushured in with a learned introduc- 
tory essay from the pen of Professor Radha- 
kumud Mookcrji on the age and authenticity 
of the Artbashasti a. He has shown that 
the Arthashastra of Kautilya is the work of 
Chanakya, the Minister of Chandra Gupta, and 
belongs to the fourth century B. C. Uicidentally, 
he introduces the book to the notice of the public 
in the followin^^ words: The Arthashastra “is a 
unique record of the secular ai d practical activities 
and achievements of the Hindu genius as distinguished 

from the intellectual and spiritual and a proper 

study of this most interesting work is calculated to 
remove one of the wide-spread and deeprooted 
misconceptions about tuicicnt Hindu civilisation, 
which is supposed to have distinguished itself only in 
the sphere of thought, and to have miserably failed* 

in that of action In the Arthashastra wc find 

a combination of theory and practice, principles of 
government, as well as administrative details and 
regulations, treated with a touch of refreshing 


realism which is born only of a living experience 
of actual problems and contact with facts. The 
system of polity as revetilcd in the Arthashastra is 
complete in all aspects and details and exhibits 
those feature.*; which are characteristic of India.” 
Air. Alookerji also shows that the testimony of 
Megasthenes to the nigh degree ot development 
which material clvilciation attained in India is 
abundantly supported lyv the detailed information 
furnished by the An hashnstra on the subject. 

Tn the first six cliaptersthe author has demonstrat- 
ed ;y profuse quotations from the Arthashastra 
“that the department of public works in the govern- 
ment of Chandra ( »u|)ta, was fairly well-organised, 
with its scope and functions clearly defined. The 
area of its activity was (juite extensive, and included 
among odicr things th working of mines, the 
o])ening ol irngulion w«>rks, the establishment of 
faeiorics ; the maintenance of jircserves and grazing 
grounds, of highways of commerce, waterways, 
land route*'., and other facilities for communication ; 
the csL.'ibliNnmenL ol markets :iiul stores; the con- 
struction embankments, dams and bridges ; the 
planting of fruit and flower trees, of medicinal plants 
and herbs c. the establishment of Ayurvedic and 
])herninceulical gardens) ; and lastly, the State protec- 
tion of the (lisal)lcd, the helpl .‘Ss and the infirm, and^ 
also of the lower animals, thus anlicijmting sonic of 
the lendeinnes ol modern legislation.’' Chapter VII 
deals with the subject of census, and i.s an illustration 
of the truth ofl Megasthenes’ description which runs 
as lollows: “The third body of superintendents 
consists of those wln^ encpiire when and how births 
and deaths occur, with the view not only of levying 
a tax but also in t)rdcr that births and deaths 
among both higli and low may not escape the 
cognisance of go-eei iiincnt.” Cliai)tcrs VIIl to X 
deal with Courts of Justice, of which however we 
can obtain* .a fairly good idea from the ancient 
Samhitas and their mediaeval and modern commenta- 
tors. 

The dctaileil classification of the v.arious subjects in 
which the stale was inUa'csied is a remarkable proof 
of the degree of scientific accuracy us well as the pro- 
ficiency and familiarity acquired in regard to every 
branch of civilising activity. As instances, we may 
mention the iJiffercut kinds ofirrigation (]). 12), the 
elaborate classification of clouds (p. 15), the 
various classes of cattle fpp. 19-21), the list of pro- 
tected animabs (p. 55), the registration and classifica- 
tion of horses and elejjlianls according to their coun- 
try of origin, llieir mettle, pace, grooming, rations 
and diseases^ (pp. :h)-(')7), the different kinds of land 
routes and waterways (chap. \5), the various kinds 
of boats (among which were sea-going vessels known 

as and "which is thus defined : 

g'HT an'qrfT’u; the classes 

• 

of causes to be tried by superior and inferior courts* 
(pp. 110-20), the persons who are legally competent 
and incompetcut to enter into contracts (pp. 152-54) 
etc. 

The second voluiae, wc find from the publisher’s 
notice, deals v/itli the machinery of administration. 
These two vf)Iuines taken together furnish a record 
of Indian civilisation before the Christian era of which 
every Indian has reason to be proud. As has been 
well pointed out by Professor Mookerji, yi the 
practical field -of go vernment and administration, no 
less than in the n ‘giou of philosophy, literature and 
science, the legacy Uft^o us by*our remote ancestors, 
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to inspire oar ideals and stimulate our activities, is 
in many respects better than most other countries 
can claim ; and the learned author, whose scholarship 
and industry have made this new source of inspiration 
available to us, has rendered a patriotic public service 
by undcrLakiiij:? to ^ive us the benefit of his studies in 
a hitherto little-trodden field of ancient Indian history 
and literature. 

VI. Pictorial Kashmir : hy Gaya Prasad Singh, 
B.L.y Pleader, Moznffurptir. The ^‘BehareP' Press, 
Bankipore. Price Be 1. 1914. 

This is an account of a tour in Kashmir, illustrated 
with some beautiful photographs of the views of that 
Happy Valley. It is an excellent book for tourists to 
consult. The letterpress is not quite up to the mark, 
but the price is cheap and so the book is likely to 
find a ready sale among intending visitors toKashmir. 
All the places of interest have been briefly described. 

VII. The Exclusion oi Married Boys trow Schools : 
Si lecture by S. P. Aiyar, B. A. Head Master, Govern- 
ment School, Kottar, Printed at the hondon Mission 
Press, Nagcrcoil. 

In this pamphlet Air. Airar discusses the need 
of expelling marrietl bovs from schools and colleges. 
He quotes from the Shastras and refutes the aigti- 
ments usually adduced in favourj of early marri.i^ e. 
The lecture deserves to be widely eirculafed among 
students. The printing, paper and get-up aie ex- 
cellent. , . 

VIII. The Story of the Ramavnna • bv A. Madha- 
viah. Pp. 'JSS. MacMillan and Go. 4-6 net. 

The author of the Thiliai Govindan and Sat vanand/i 
is not unknown to fame, and as Hie Ilon’ble Mr. P. S. 
Sivaswami Aiyer says in his introduction, “by liis 
fine culture and previous essays intlie field of literature 
Mr. Aladhaviyah is well etpiipped for the task he has 
undertaken.” The book is not a mer^ abridgment 
of the great epic, but a narrative of I he iucidenis in ,m 
rationalistic spirit. Rcuma and vSita in this book are 
not treated from the standpoint of a divine hero and 
heroine, but from that of men and xvomcn who have 
more of the godhke in them than ordinary mortals. 
The book is written in a simyile, eleg.ant style, and 
has a graceful charm and flow which endow it with 
a distinct literary charm. There are some illustrations 
after Ravi Varma. The book tills a real ga]), for we 
had prose and metrical translations of the Ramayana, 
either literal or coi fined to select incidents, but none, 
so far as we are aware, in which the entire story has 
been told in the lorm of a continuous and connected 
narrative, stripped of all supernatural adornments. 
The book should therefore prove highly useful to 
students all over India. 

IX. Guru Nnnak : hy N. N. Godholc, M. B. Sc. 
Professor, Day al Singh College, Lahore, 1914. 

A lecture on the founder of the Sikh religion. 

X. Sim Ganvshaya Namah. 

This is an Ihiglish translation of a prospectus in 
Hindi on the wank proposed to be done as part of 
Brahma Jajn a. 

P. 

7'hc Apfjroathcs to Truth. Bv Babu Pramathauath 
Ahikhopadhy ay of National College, Bengal i published hy P. 
S, Ba^u, B,Sf, J 2 'i N'ayan Chand Dutt .Street, Cult utta. Pp. 

, Prii€ I loth 6s. 8d. : paper 6s. 

In this csSay the author has given an outline of the 
Theory of Pact basgd on Experience and Intuitive 


Reflection. He is a follower of the late Professor 
James and has been largely influenced by him in work- 
ing out his system. He is conversant with the latest 
phase of the modern development of Philosophy and 
has tidied to synthesise the principles of the Pragma- 
tists and Radical Empiricists and those of the Vedan- 
tist philosophers. His attempts may or may not be 
successful but the wmrk does credit to the author. It 
is a closely reasoned treatise and is the product of a 
thoughtful mind. 

There arc fifteen chapters in the book, the subjects 
dealt wdth being— (1) Fact as continuum. (2) Subject 
and object fused together in the fact stuff. (3) Treat- 
ment of the Fact stuff. (4) Fact Quiescence. (5) Mean- 
ing of Quiescence. (6) Experience as a Resultant. (7) 
General Nature of imet-operations. (8) General Law 
of Fact-operations. (9) The Veil of F* act. (10) The Veil 
as a variable. (11) The Infinite and Infinitesimal fact. 
(12) The Poles of the F' act and the Triad. (13) Fact 
and Motion, (14) Fact and Alathcmatics. (15) Fact 
and Consciousness. 

According to the author the existence is a tissue of 
continuous, undivided exjierience. It is a single pulse of 
Fact ; not a configuration of distinct points, not a 
synthesis of separate elements. The whole exists, but 
is not differentiated in thought from the parts. The 
parts, or many of them exist, but not diflerentiated in 
thought fri>m the whole. 

“In the Fact-stufll',the subject and object are lumped 
together without anj’- logical discrimination and it 
recjuires subsequent analysis to bring each into pro- 
minence relatively to the other.” 

Following Bergson, emr author says that the con- . 
stitution of existence is patent enough to Intuition 
but to understanding it is unutterable and in.scrutable 
(p. 13). The culminating p(finL of this Jntuitionism is 
reached wdicn the tiuthor says — “The simple savage 
and the child . . . has name truly felt the pulsQ of 
being than the civilised man of culture” (p 425-420). 

. . . * ‘In a sense the savage and the child are far less 
removed from the concrete fact than w^e are • the pro- 
cesses of civilisation and manhood are essentially 
processes of abstraction. To live the concrete again 
man in a sense go back to the state of Nature” p 427. 

The Concrete Reality is the Region of dumb, un- 
sperikable feeling ; it is too sacred to accommodate our 
profane categories of ordinary thought (p. 272). 
None of our categories of thought, sucii as unity, 
plurality, infinity, may touch this ultimate Basis 
v442). Consciousness is this Reality. It is “a sort of 
permanent plenum or spiritual Ether in which the fact 
iives moves and has its being ; it is the infinite sea of 
awareness in wdiich the fact-sections rise toss and 
disappear like weaves and eddies (401). It is the home 
ofciuiescence ; is the level of no stress, zero potential, 
absolute homogeneity, all consciousness and all bliss” 
(P- 4-42). 

This Quiescent Reality, which he identifies wdth the 
Brahman of the Tlpaiiishads, is pure consciousness. 
“Its essence must be laid in permanence rather than 
in change. It is not a ceaseless flux. Change is ab- 
normal and not normal in reality” (p. 289). Pure 
consciousness cannot know itselt either as changing 
or as statical; it is awareness as such without any 
determination or mode whatever. Self-consciousness, 
in the popular acceptation of the term cannot be 
applied to it. “To know itself either as infinite, or as 
changing, or as permanent, it must somehow conceal 
its illogical and unspeakable nature, it must put a 
sort of veil, as it were” p 270. 

Pure consciousness must not be identified with 
directed or informed consciousness or with Intelligence 
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or understanding (p. 424). “Intelligence is only a 
special manifestation of conscious existence, a specia- 
lised organ developed out of the primordial stuff 
of life. The limits of conceptual and thinking exis- 
tence are not the limits of consciousness therefore” 
(p. 424). 

On the subject of Alaya or the Veiling of existence 
the author says, — that Veiling refers to a sort of deto- 
nation or blurring of the whole. As a particular fact- 
section is lighted up the whole fact itself is thrown 
as it were into the shade. The growth of a fact in 
experience is possibl: if w'e recognise the following 
operation: Veiling oi the whole and accentaation of 
a part: unveiling of the whole and relaxation of the 
part: oscillation or alternation between these two 
aspects of the operation. Pp. 176—177. 

According to the author ‘‘presentation and veiling 
are but two aspects of the same circumstancc—pos: Live 
and negative aspects respectively; so that to t\cry 
more of presentation there corresponds a less of veiling 
and vice versa.* At the pragmatic nucleus of a fact we 
have most presentation and therefore the least veiling ; 
in the dim border land of my universe 1 have least 
presentation and therefore most veiling” page 243. 

In another place the author discusses the “c 3 "clic 
nature of presentation, movement and veiling. Their 
mutual implication and dependence appear to be 
fundamental. The full import of each necessarily con- 
tains the other two ideas’' (231). According to him 
presentation, inoY( ment and veiling are not three 
principles but are three elements or aspects of one 
principle (23v6). 

Our author’s Ultimate Reality is Absolute Quies 
cence ; so it is no wonder that he should sa^" — “On my 
own part I have no hesitation to confess that nivdii'n 
and displacement, as we commonly believe them to be, 
area standing ])erplexity to ’ue” (153). “Obviously 
the conception of movement cannot be applied to the 
fact stuff itself” (166). “Surely we cannot conceive 
consciousness as such moving, though of course tones 
and determinations of consciousness can readily be 
known as changing and shifting. An 3 ’'thing in coiis- 
ciouMi/ss, can be conceived as moving ; but conscious- 
ness including its iikjiIcs cannot” (p. 169), What the 
author nietins to say is that the whole docs not move ; 
it is only its parts that move ; movement, change or 
agitation means the re-arrangement of the parts. To 
understand this inovcment in the Quiescent Reality as 
is undcr'-tood by the nuthor, we may compare this 
reality to mathematical /.ero. As zero may be divided 
into two c(jual parts, (me positive and anotlier nega- 
tive, so the quiescent continuum is resolved into two 
motions in opposite directions. Professor Mukherjee 
.s«ys — “The state )f agitation in the continuum pre- 
supposes that at every point of time there is both now 
in one direction and now' in the reverse : at every 
moment there is a forward dash accompanied and 
conditioned by a backward swing (p. 157). 

According to the author “Reality for world cons- 
ciousness is quiescent, statical. We may conceive that 
this (quiescent realitj" is being gradually and partially 
reproduced in us. From my point of view” continues 
the author, “t/ic distinction between hnite and world- 
consciousness is a distinction without a difference : 

I have more than once suggested that consciousness 
as an unbounded plenum in which the universe of fact 
grows — moves, is veiled and— unveiled : concsiousness 
as such is never finite. But though consciousness as such* 
would not admit of any partition and classification, 
we may surely conceive two conditions of universe 
of fact in it : the statical quiescent universe which is 
all actual and the restive evolving universe which, 


though also unbounded in a sense, is taken by us as 
growing in a solution of possibilities. Now, I conceive 
that universe of fact at any moment is a gradual 
and partial reproduction of a statical quiescent 
universe” 215-216. In another place (291) the author 
writes— “It is the magic wand of the veil which makes 
the infinite assume dwarfish proportions.” 

In the fidlowing passages we find the author’s 
opinion about the existence (jf finite things and the 
individual immortality. 

“You, Bergson and I are merely rising and to.ssing 
wave'J in this shoreless sea of awareness’’ (p. 410). 

A universe of fact maj' be commonly represented* as 
an infinite conitninim, accentuated in finite features 
and forming a unitv, a ..\’’stcm. Now if I ignore for 
one moment the finite features, 1 only xeinovc their 
special accentuation and merge tliem in the unbounded 
(Mitinuum. I commonly take my universe of fact as 
finite bccau e I ignore the whole £ind accept in thought 
only the accentuated portions. If now X ignore the 
accentuated portions, it docs not mean that I cease 
to have tlieiii aiiA nn^rc tliaii the ignorance of the 
whole mcjiiis luy ccrising to have the whole ; it means 
that I couragcouslj^ accept nu’ lioundless universe as 
such and refuse to be bound b^' special preferences in it. 
It is incrch^ looking the Infinite straight in the face ; 
ia the commoner attitudes of life wc arc uneasy with 
a mystericnis dread of the Infinite in which wc ever 
live, .iiove and have our beings. Life's relaxation in 
the bosom oi the infinite will assuredly mean the sus- 
pension of its sniall play :»its pigmy constructions are 
safe only in some manner of isolation from the infinite ; 
its home of sand and pebbles arc in progress only in 
the sandy beach from where the limitless sea has for a 
while retreated. The isolaiiotiy the retreaty is the 
magic of the veil {Italics ours^ p. 260). 

Our author’s i(lea of Truth and of the Philosophy 
of R<'aliiy are pragmatical. He says : — 

“No hnmqn survey can go round the Fact itself ; 
hence* all our ideas and beliefs about facts arc only and 
pragmatically ndevent. But though the nature of the 
Fact is unthinkable and unspeakable, we are fatally 
disposed to think ?ind speak about it and even ordi- 
narily to take our thought and speech concerning it 
as not only relevent but exact. The gods who preside 
over our destinies have thus ordained the birth of 
philoso])hy out of a material which in its essence is 
absolutely unpromising for speculator. If truth be 
conceived as the perfect correspondence of a theory 
with the fact, it is abundantly clear that every theory 
is false” (pp. 335-336). 

In Prolessor Mtikherjec’s opinion the Basic Reality 
is neither mysterious nor unknowable ; it is the super- 
structure upon this Bfisis that contains all the mys- 
tery ; it is the natun* of Presentation, Movement and 
Veil on the bosom of this shoreless of spiritual being 
or awareness that is really inscrutable. The Basis is 
the unfailing Light itself ; the structure is the wonder- 
ful Veil (p. 428). 

The author lias promised us two more volumes 
which he will devote to a study of this Veil and this 
Inght respectively. This is the rough outline of some 
of the most important principles of our author’s 
philosophy'. 

The principal defect of the book is that the author 
has made it unnecessarily technical and he seems to 
take pleasure in it. The frequent use of mathematical 
symbols has given the book a fantastic and outlandish 
appearance and it will, I am afraid, scare away h<at 
only the lay readers but also many of the philosophic 
students who are expected to take an interest in the 
subject. • 
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The sacred Books of ihe Hindu'^. (No. <5j>, September^ igif). 
Vol Kl-^Part vii : Samkhya-Pravac/iana-Sufram ; translated 
by Nandalal Sinha, A/.jL, B. P. f, .S’., Deputy Ma^is- 
trate^ DalionganJ. Published by Sudhindra Nath I'asUy at 
the Panini oJfici\ BahaditJ-yam , Allahabad^ 5^9— 575 + 

XIl\ Annual subsf rfptiou :—j!pand /2. 12 tn. Foreign 
£r, S 17! ole copy Ju\ r-S. 

In this part Mr. Sinha has edited and ti anslated 
Sutras 7-70, thus conipletin^r the Saml hvii-Prava- 
chana Sutrain. It contains 

(1) Sutras in Sanskrit, (2) Padas with English 
meanings, (3) hhiglish Translation of tlie Vritti, (4) 
English Translation of the Bhashya, (5) Alphabetical 
Index of the Aphorisms (pp. i-xiv). 

It is a very good edition of the Samkhya Sutras 
and does credit to the Translator and the Publisher. 

The value of the book ■•vould have been increased, 
if there had been given an Introduction describing the 
P'undamental Principles, the Historic I>cvclo])nieiit 
and the cornj)arative worth oftlie Samkhya Philo- 
sophy. 

Humanity and Hindu J.iterafinr. VoL //. No. /. /A J> 

All the articles published in it come from the hands 
of competent writers, TJie first article is on the Hindu 
Ideas of Mechanics (Kinetics) and is written by Hr. 
Brajendra Nath Seal, m.a., nh.n. King (ieorge V. Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Calcutta Pniversily. 'j'he writer 
discusses the subject under the following heads 

(1) Analysis of nioiion, (2) Motion <'onsidcred in 
relation to its causes, (3) CViuscs of Motion or Force, 
(4) Motion of I'luids, (5) Interesting lixamplcs of 
motion ascribed to Adrista (^mkiiown cause, unex- 
plained nature, Final cause), (0) Measurement of 
motion. Units of Space and Time, (7) Notion of thiee 
axes. (8) Relative Motion and Serial Motion. 

This article has already appeared as an Appendix 
to “The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology.” 

The second article is on “indigenous Meilicine” 
being the Presitlcntial address delivered by Major B. 
D. Basu I. M. s. (retired) at the Bliaral Hindu Vaidya 
and Hakimi Conference held at Amritsar on the 24th 
and the 2r)th ^(anuary, 1914. This article appeared 
in the Modern Keview of March, 1914. 

The third article is on the Economic Ideals of the 
Hindus and is written by ITolessor Radhakamal 
Mukherjec m.a., Krishnanath College, Berliampur, 
Bengal. 

The next article is anonymous and is on the Ideal- 
ism in the Poetry of Rabindranath Tagore. 

The last article is reproduced from the book named 
The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology (by 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar) being a portion of its 
“Foreword.” 

The book is worth reading. 

Maiies Chandra Ghosh. 


• Bengali. 

1 . Banglar Jtiluis (Hmory of Bengal) : \ol J. 
(Hwdti’Mussalman Period ) ; Vol 11. [English Period) 
bv Sachindra Kumar Gbosb, M A. Price 12 Annas. 
1320. 

This is a school history of Bengal written in chaste 
Bengali by an educationist of considerable experience. 
On certain social and political matters the author 
holds sound views, and he has not bttrdened his book 
witlPToo many names and dates. The book will 
certainly be useful to those for whom it has been 
written. , ‘ 


II. Giianjali-Samalocbana-Pratihad : ( Refutation 
of a review of ihe Gitanjali ) by Upendra Kumar Kar, 
B. L. Chandranath Press, Moidvi Bazar, price annas 
six only. 

In this little book the author, who, we understand 
is a member of the Provincial Judicial Service, has 
measured his strength with the writer of a critique on 
Rabindranath’s ‘Gitanjali’ in an obscure provincial 
paper. The views voiced fjrth by the critic, though 
unappreciative, arc certainly held by many of the 
great poet’s countrymen, and an exposition of the 
real significance of his poems and their hidden beauties 
is certainly welcome. But the writer would have 
done well to present liis discourse in a less controver- 
sial garb. His arguments and quotations show that he 
is well read and has a cultivated mind and also 
])ossesscs the not very common faculty of discerning 
true ])octie merit where he finds it, and for all these 
reasons we wish that he had used greater judgment 
not only in the manner of presentation but also in 
the selection of the press. Wc trust that the author, 
in the intervals of his exacting judicial duties, will 
undertake to write a volume on Rabindranath’s 
mind and art in a truly judicial spirit of detachment 
from the petty controversies and ignoble jealousies 
which are so rife in the field of literary criticism. 
-‘Void the evidence furnished by the small volume 
bcftH'e us wc arc in a position to say that he is well 
fitted for such a task. 

Hindi. 

Soot! a Shilpa Skikduik Part /. by Mr. Bipin Bchari Lai, 
/>. A., Bharnihandhu Press. A/ipinh audio be had of him. 
Demy. Sro. Pp. Pace . Is. d. 

This is a very nice and handy book on needle-work 
and removes a great desideratum in the Hindi 
language. The explanations arc clear and the wav 
in which the subjects have been dealt with make them 
interesting. The language is siniplc and the book 
goes on in a progressive way to high forms of needle 
work, the simplest being described in the beginning. 
There are lithographic illustrations as well. Both in 
private families and in girl’s schools the book will 
snp])Iy a crying want. The juice of the book is 
nothing as compared with its great utiJitj^. 

I tfc of Since Guru Govind Sinxh fee by Ma/ita Anand 
/\! shore. Prop! /< tor. 'Ghamun Cod'’ Bazar Baikkowaii, 
Lahae and to be had of hnn. Croivn Sro. Pp. ]■ 

Prue. /\s. t-H-o and for bound edition Ks. /-13-0. 

Both the subjects of the book and the methods of 
its treatment are interesting and the book deals in a 
compreheuvsive way with the life of the famous Sikh 
Guru. Wc commend the style of the book and 
consider its contents very valuable both from a bio- 
graphical and a historical point of view. But we are 
sorry to note that there arc several spelling and print- 
ing mistakes in the book, and a very few grammatical 
ones, which we would have been glad to see absent 
from especially a book of this type. In the second edition 
these ought to be removed. has in many places 

been written as However, it would be a vice in 

the Hindi-reading public if the publication isinot en- 
couraged. 

, Avib/iakta Alda by Mr. Munnilal, Vakil. Published by 
ihe Bharathandhu Yanhalaya, Aligarh, Demy 8vo. Pp. 43 
Pi'icc—Au 4. 

This is a book on Hindu law, the particular subject 
treated being the Hindu joint-family system. This is 
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the of a series of similar articles on the Hindu 
Sahitya Sabha at Aligarh pro- 
publish. The book is sufficiently exhaustive 
r the needs of the Hindi-reading public, reference 
to law reports being copiously given. Unless the 
attempts of the Hindi writers be directed to varied 
jccts, the poverty of the Hindi literature will not 
and accordingly we will await with deep 
P^W^cation of subsequent parts of the 
Hindi Dhannshastra Granthmala.” 


Arthashasjra Part /. by Prof. Balkrishta, M. A. of the 
Gurukul Printed by the Punjab Printing IVorhs^ Lahore 
and flushed by the Pustak Bhandar^ Gurtikul, Kangii, 
Hartdwar. Crown 8vo. Pp. PHcc-^Rs. r^S^o. 

This part deals with the production of wealth, 
j. he author has written the book in his own way and 
^ u- c<^>uiprehensivc — far more so than the 

other Hindi books on political economy published in 
recent years. Kvery attempt has been made to increase 
the usefulness of the book by giving questions at the 
end of each chapter, substances where necessary, and 
reierences to books which may give information on 
the subjects of the different chapter. The book does 
not give a mere theoretical knowledge of political 
economv, but creditably grapples with the practical 
aspect of Indian economics. <The tables given here 
and there are very valuable and have been carefully 
prepared. In short, the auth<^w has tried his best to 
make the book as practical and useful as he could. 


all the impress of a fairly practised hand, though the 
author has not much appeared in print. Another 
thing noticeable is that the subject of the book has 
been very dexterously dealt with. The get-up is ex- 
cellent. 

Gyananada Chousar by Mr. Dipchand Pai'war^ Supdt.y 
Svmerthaud Digambar Jain Boarding IlousOy Allahabad. 
To be had cither of him or tin Publishers Jain Bros. Asso~ 
nation y Allahwuid. Prut — picc. 

On about a full Iieniy size paper the author of this 
chart has contrived to arrange for a ebausar play in 
such a way as ti> keep continually before the minds of 
the players the doctrine ol sin from the standpoint of 
Jain refigio i aspect, the numerous figures etc. as also 
the method of playing: givf*n in the chart, fulfilling 
this purpose. 

C halt no. I. of the San cd Books f the Jainas Senes by 
tht ihove an^ published by Shire Deuendra Prosad Jaifty 
Arrah. Pnic — not meitfioiied. Printed at the Indian Pressy 
Ulahabad 

This elmit again shows in a nutshell the whole 
philosophy of the Jain religion. tVe commend the get- 
up. No doubt surh charts have characteristic uses of 
their own. 

Pravesh Sand'ur by Mi. Chiranplal Sah, Lalhazary 
Almorn nu(^ jo lu had of him. Dnny Svo, Pp. pg. Price — 

rtf. 


^ Shushroosha by Shrec Giridhat Sharma. Printed at flu 
Raghanendra Prn^Sy Prayai^ and tu In. had of the author at 

JhalrnHnln*^ . 

jr — f'u same p/aie. Crown Svo. pp. 282 y 2. Price 

— Re. 7-0-0. 

This is a translation of an Paiglisli book on the 
suoject of the nursing of the sick. The language of the 
translation is simple and expressive. Tlie author of 
the original is Dr. Shree Gopal Ramchandra Tanibc, 
M. A., 1). sc., i,. M. s. The subject has been treated in 
a pretty exhaustive manner and most of the hints on 
nursing vary materially from the traditional methods 
of nursing followed eithci by the nurses trained after 
the old Indian system or those trained on modern 
lines. However, everything that finds a place in the 
book is the result of mature experience and can thus 
be acted upon. In the end, we cannot but express our 
imnieii.se satisfaction on ventures into the untrodden 
fields of Hindi Literature. 

Bharat Bharat L by Malthli .Sharait Gupta. Print- 

ed at the Nirnayasagar Pros';, Bombay and Published by B. 
Ramkishore Gupta, Ckin^aoii ( [haiisi ). Crown Svo, Pp. 
7.84. Pnee-~Re. i-o-o. 

This is a scries of poems on different subjects, the 
aim of each one of which is the comparison of India's 
past greatness w ith present downfall. The poems may 
be said to be on the lines of Moulana Hali’s 
Mu^addas, The book may lack much poetry in its 
recognised sense, but as a rhythmical production it is 
tar superior to those which emanate from the present 
Hindi writers. At least the author has taken consider- 
able pains with the book. We highly commend the 
printing and get-up of the book. The footnotes in the 
book have an additional value of their own. 

Mourya Vijaya by Shree Su/'aram Gupta. Printed at the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. Crown Svo. Pp. J4. Price — As 4. 

of this poem is Chandragupta as the title 
book indicates and the poet is the younger 
of Shree Maithili Sharan Gupta, well-known 
m Hindi literary circles. The book has, strange to say, 

9 


This is a book on th^ Siidhdhi ceremony followed 

bv the mc*mbcr«5 nf I Iw^ A ■' ’ 

- LUIS ceremony. He has 

pIso given a long list of instances in which this 
ceremony has lieen resorted to not only of 
late, but in ancient times, even before the days of the 
Musalmaiis. Tlie langtingc of the book is simple and 
spirited. To those wdio waant to distribute copies of 
the book, the author will give a hundred for Ks. 6 
only . 

Sakshat Moksha by Mr. [, C. Pass. be had of the 
publisher, Secre/aiy, Shrc( Jain Cyan Piasarak Mandal, 
Sirohi, Rajputana. Demy, ilmto. Pp, yy. 

This is a Hindi translation of a book in Gujarati, 
there being discourses on different subjects pertaining 
to the Jain religion. Some of the Pa// verses by Muni 
Maharaj Harsh Ganiji, have lieen ably commented 
upon in the course of the liook and this the author 
claims to be the chief feature of the book. We do not 
much commend the language ol tlie publication, hut 
the matter is undoubtedly valuable. 

Nityakai inapadhdhati by Mr. Chiranjilal Sah, Lalbazar, 
Almora and to be had af him. Demy ibmo. Pp. 12S. Price 
-As 4- 

This is a useful book of its nature. Bare Slokns 
used in the performance of the daily routine of an 
Arya have not been given in the book, but boeides 
practical bints and pieces of advice proceeding from the 
author himself have been given, which materially 
increase the value of the main publication. This may 
be considered a fairly exhaustive pulilication on the 
subject. The printing and get-up are not bad. 

Hindi Harishchandra Natak by Lala Vishwambhar Sahay 
^ Vyakul of Meerut. Printed and published by Lala Murar> 

' lal Gargya at the Sarawati Machine Printing L'ress, Meerut. 
Demy Svo. Pp. c;2-\-4-\-4- Price — As, 8. ^ 

In this book the story of Raja Harishchandra. has 
been dramatised. We thyik it might have in a greater 
degree the quality of satisfying* the stage than the 
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Bharatendu’s Satya Harishchandra Natak. but it 
cannot be said to have the same value as a literary 
production as the former. However, the author has 
dealt with the traditional story in his own way and 
be has to be congratulated on the large measure of 
success which has attended his elforts. The printing 
errors in the book are rather too many in number, 
though a list of errata has been subjoined to the 
book. 

M. S. 

. Gujarati. 

Marj Madam y hy Mrs. Dinbai A, F. J. Chinoy, 
Printed at the Union Printing Press, Bombay, Pp. 132. 
Cloth bound. Unpriced {1914). 

Parsi life, like Parsi literature, has curved out a 
niche for itself, on thi*' side of India. This novel 
represents but a phase of that movement. The social 
lift of this community is day by day trying to assimi- 
late as much as possible and approximate English 
life, and the lady writer has attempted to caricature 
this tendency. It te a small, chatty book, which 
could be fmisned in an hour. She is thoroughly up-to- 
date with her materials and quite at home in the 
patois used by her fellow companions and their 
menials. She has succeeded in exposing the rot of 
apishness which has been spreading over her people 
of late. 

Swami Vivekanand and his dFoatrscs, Part I. by 
Odbarji Tulsidas Thakkar,* published by (he Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature. Printed 
at the Diamond Jubilee Priifting Press, Ahmedabad. 
Pp. 201. Cloth bound, Price Re. d-T-0. {1914). 

Based on certain Marathi works, this translation 
of the discourses of Swami Vivekanand— though not 
the first of its kind — is meant to make (iujarati readers 
more closely acquainted with the Swami’s preachings. 

Balprarthnna, collected by Kallianji Vithalhhal 
Mehta. Published by the Patidar Yuvak Mandal, Surat. 
Printed at the Jain Printing Press, Surat. Second 
Edition. Pp. 40. Paper hound. Price, Re. 1-0-0 per 
36 {1914). 

As its name indicates, this little book contains a 
collection of some of the very finest songs in Gujarati, 
meant to be used as matinals or morning prayers, 
and vespers or evening prayers. 

GopkanyOy by Kallia-'ji Vithalbhai Mehta and Chunilal 
Ramchandra Shelat, Printed at the .Surat fain Prmtiny 
Press, Surat., Cloth bound. /’/. /jr 2 . Price Re, o-S-o. ( iQf^). 


AN OLD MANUSCRIPT OF 

I N 1895 Mrs. Lewis came into possession 
of a palimpsest in which the upper script 
consisted of homilies in Arabic by early' 
Christian fathers. This script is considered 
by experts to have been written at the end 
of the ninth century of our era. The lower 
script consisted of various writings and 


The book purports to be a collection of pastorals 
in Gujarati, and is prefaced by certain observations 
of Mr. Ranjitraui Vavabhai. There is no doubt that 
the pick of the crop is there, but whether the collection 
would carry out its object is doubtful. It will 
surely not reach the masses of agriculturists, whose 
life it is meant to illustrate and whom it wants to 
‘tickle” and encourage. They are illiterate and they 
can never appreciate the beauties and subtleties 
with which poets endow the descriptions of their 
monotonous, uninspiring, tread-mill-like life, or of 

rustic scenery. They want certainly more f%in“ edu- 
cation, for which Mr. Ranjitram pleads in his preface. 

Usha-Nandini, by the late Mrs. Urmila Dayarant 
Giduinal, Published by the Oxford University Press, Bombay, 
Printed at the Nirnaya .Sa^ar Press, Bombay, Pp, 

Cloth bound, Pri<e Re. 0-12-0 ( rg/^J. 

Prof. Rains’ novels are well known, and this is 
a translation of one df his novels, called, “A Heifer 
of the Dawn.” To appreciate the skill and intelligence 
with which the deceased has carried out her task 
one needvS to read the original, after the translation, 
and see if the subtle charm that pervades the work 
of the learned Professep', has been preserved in the 
translation too We think it has been. Read either 
this or that and you will find yourself in the same 
sylvan ret reats, hearing the same romantic sounds, 
and surrounded by the same mysterious old-world 
atmosphere, without au^' detriment due to difference 
of language. 

Nur /ahan, Nalin Rant Narslnhrao Divatla, Bandra, 
Printed at the Saiya I "//ay a Peini/nq Prc’/s, Ahmedabad, 
}p. jij. Cloth bound, Pt kc, Re. o-u-o. ( jgr^). 

Belonging to a literary family, Mr. Naliukant Ifas 
begun to essay the paths of literary work early in life. 
Sirdar Jogendra Singli’s novel has inspired his work, 
lie has translated it into Gujarati, where certainly 
it should find a welcome place. Translated well, 
it possesses the quality common to this kind work, 
inasmuch as it entertains the reader wii lion t tiring 
him. Mistakes due to ignor.ancc of Persian have 
crept in, like calling Melicr-un-nisa, Mihar-un-nisa, 
Nazir Ahmn<l, Nazir Ahmad. 

We have received the Divrdi issues of “Patit 
Bandhub,” and •‘I'lic Jain Shvvetarnbar Conference 
Herald.” We do not review Magazines. 

K. M. . 


PORTIONS OF FHE QURAN 

among them were portions of the Quran, 
written in the opinion of Mrs. Lewis, in a 
style very seldom seen, neither Nashki 
nor Kufic. Of these portions, some lines 
only were transcribed by Mrs. Lewis. It 
was not till the end of last year 1913, that 
Dr. Mingana began the transcription of the 
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The photograph shows one page of the original writing underneath, and two pages of the later writing 
above. The later writing runs crossways to the older. It is in very distinct black letters and to read it the 
page should be turned round through a right angle. The older writing is in fainter letters and is seen most 
easily where it is not covered by the later. Thus at the right, on the top of the page the letters waw, alii, 
lam-alif can be read without difTicultv. The original page, towards the end of the ninth century was turned 
sideways, folded in two and written over. The olcjer writing, which had been effaced, has been made more 
distinct by the application of hydro sulphide of ammonia. 
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whole. Every variant he found was veri- 
fied by Mrs. Lewis and most of them by 
her sister Mrs. Gibson. Dr. Mineana^s 
transcription has now been published, 
together with a photographic reproduction 
of two of the pages of the original. 

The spelling of the manuscript differs 
from that of modern Qurans. Neither the 
hanua nor the vowel marks are used. 
These are said to have been introduced in 
the 8th century, and their absence shews 
that the text cannot be much later than 
800 A. D. The long vowel a, now some- 
times represented by alif, and sometimes 
by a short vertical stroke (khanjari alif) 
above the consonant is generally omitted. 
Thus on the first page I note that the alif 
is omitted in afaqa, ya Musa kalame, 
alwah, and several other words. There 
seems however to be some inconsistency in 
the orthography. Thus the familiar word 
kitab book is written in Surah 9,v.36 with- 
out an alif, and in Surah 11, 20 with an 
alif. On p. 28 of Dr. Mingana’s transcrip- 
tion (Surahl3) kitab occurs four times with- 
out an alif and the equally well known word 
hisab twice with an alif. The word qalaa 
they said, is given in Surah 9, 59 with an 
alif in the first syllable but without an alif 
in Surah 1 1 , 34. I pass over several other 
examples which 1 have noted. A'S in mo- 
dern books an alif is written at the end of 
the third person plural of the verb. * 

The other two long vowels are gener- 
ally written, but in Surah 7, v. 154 the ya 
is omitted in miqat, and in Surah 9, v.27 
the waw is omitted is jaiiud. In v,20 how- 
ever of the same Surah, yanwei has the waw. 
Sometimes a ya is inserted as in the first 
syllable of vSalat, prayer, and in Elm, 
knowledge. It comes to the same thing 
when a ya is written in the place of alif, 
as in the wovdsyuhadid (9,65) qala (41,10) 
since in the manuscript the alii is habi- 
tually omitted. The final ya (pronounced 
as a) which occurs in defective verbs is 
twice«.omitted in yahdi, and once in tari. 

* Apart from orthographical peculiarities, 
there are various readings, which indicate 
or may indicate, a difference of meaning. 
Some of these too, might very well be 
merely orthographical, since the same 
differences of spelling occur where no 
difference of meaning can be intended. Dr. 

* Also at the end of the singular verb tatlun, that 
those mightest recite. Dr. Miiigaua tncntioiivS this as a 
peculiarity of his ma^-uscript, but the word is so 
written in my copy of the Quran. 


Mingana has given in his introduction a 
list of these variants. He divides them into 
two groups. In his first group, of four 
variants,* a whole word is different from 
that of the received text ; in his second of 
thirty, only a letter. We will first sum- 
marize the differences of letters found in 
this second group, and then consider the 
alterations of meaning in both groups. 
The numbers are those of Dr. Mingana’s 
list. 

Omission of lam 24. 

Omission of alii 3, 4, 7, 8, 13, 17, 30. 

Omission of ya 12, 19, 20, 25, 29. 

Ya in place oi alif 15, 21. 

Insertion of wa, 1 

Omission of wa 23, 27. 

Wa in place of /a 2, 9. 

Fa in place of wa 6. 

Dots above instead of below 26. 

Of the remaining variants, 10, 14, 22 
seem to be copyist’s mistakes due to the 
influence of a preceding or succeeding 
word. In 5, the energetic form of the verb 
is used, and in 7 the feminine verb instead 
of the masculine. In 16 the pronoun na 
is omitted, and in 28 the pronoun hu is 
added. 

We will now give the changes of mean- 
ing so far as they can be reproduced in 
translation, although as we have already 
said it may sometimes be a mere accident 
that the new word has a meaning. Some 
of them can not be translated. I'or ins- 
tance, the use of the conjunctions fa and wa 
differs in Arabic, but in English there is 
for both of them only the word “and.” So 
too, before a collective noun either the 
feminine or the masculine third person 
singular may be used. Thus in the .sentence 
“the birds ate” or in Arabic order “ate 
the birds” the verb “ate” is in the singular 
and may be either feminine or masculine. 
Again Arabic idiom instead of “the man 
whom I saw” requires “the man whom 
I saw him” but it is correct to say either 
“what I saw” or “what I saw it.” The 
addition of the pronoun as in 28 makes 
no difierence. In Dr. Mingana’s list 2, 4, 
5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 20, 24, 28, 30, can- 
not be translated. The other variants are: 


First Group. 

1, 4. Follow not the wishes of those who have no 
knf)vyledge,~-for against God shall they avail thee 
nothing. ( 45, 18 j ( Received text. Rodwell’s tran- 
slation ). 

Follow not the wishes of those who have no 
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knowledge, in derision, they will not take the place of 
a blow for thee (Dr. Mingana’s text and translations). 

2. Why didst thou give them lenve to stay ere 
they who make true excuses had become known 

to thee and t"'’"'"] the liars (9,45) 

3. In their writing was guidance and J 

those who dread their Lord. (7, 153) 


1. A 

Ood 


Second group 

awaiteth them and an ill abode, 
CAndV.odl Openhanded with supplies to whom he 
will (13,26) 

3. They know not f shall l)e rais<d. 


guide 
quiet to. 


raised 

14. 


15. 


the people who do not 

3 


( 16,22 ) 

12. God will not 
believe. (9,37) 

13. When we arc bones and dust ' 

1 we sha 

* ( 17, 52 ) 

Thy Lord hath ordained that j'e worship 

none but him. 

Thy Lord na,th ordained. Worship then 

none liuthim {17,14; 
i see that ye are an ignorant people 
I shall shew you an ignorant people (11,3 l)t' 
19. Identical with 12. 

21. Then He seated himself on the heavens, and 
J to it and to the earth 


He {.aid 
t was said , 


22. Act : 
man like 


C JJ 

, 

It 1 

21 , 10 ). 

16, O Noah already thou hast disputed with us 
and multiplied disputes with us ,11,34). 

(The hrst “us” is omitted.) 

17. Whose precinct wet have blessed. 

Whose precinct we have knelt down round (17,1) 

^ shall act. Say : I am only a 

ou. (41, 5) 

23. 'verily herein me signs to those v\ hi> believe. 
And he said “Of a truth etc.” 

“And” omitted. 

25. Shall be the food of J (44,44). 

26. Beyond a donbt God knoweth what 1 

L J 

conceal and what they manifest. 

27. Ye are wicked people. And nothing hindereth 
the acceptance of their offerings, &c. 

Omit “and.” (9,54) 

• Besides these variats Dr. xMingana call’s 
attentions to three omissions from the 

received text. 

A. O Believers! What possessed you, that when 
it was said to you “March forth ou the Way of God” 
ye sank heavily earthwards ? (9,38). 

In Dr. Minganas’ manuscript the words “what 
possessed you that” “ma lakum” are omitted 


* It is a question of the unbelieving Quraish. To 
convert the sentence into an assertion, as Dr. 
Mingana’s translation does, makes it an absurdity. 

t The prophet Nuh is speaking to his people who 
refuse to believe in his mission. 

t “We” means God. 

§ “Innama” in place of “innana” “only” in place 
of “we verily”. 


B. The word “huwa” “he” has been omitted and 
afterwards added by another hand 

C. Attack the polytheists in all (f.e., months) as 
they attack you in all. (9,36) 

The first “in all” is omitted. 

Wc have now, at the risk of being 
tedious, given a complete enumeration of 
Dr. Mingana’s variants so that the reader 
may judge for himself of their value. In. a 
Dook of Icwss importance than the Quran 
they would be considered trivial. The 
total amount of manuscript in which they 
occur, consits in Dr. Mingana’s transcript 
of o7 pag s each containing about as many 
words as a column of the ‘^Modern 
Review” so that the whole is roughly 
equal to IS pages of the “Modern Review.” 
I do not think a man often writes or copies 
that amount of manuscript without 
making as many mistakes. To me it 
seems that the variants are all the errors 
of a copyist and some of them certainly 
are. Thus in 22, “only” which makes 
nonsense is due to the influence of the 
following “only.” In 16 and C we have 
examples of c'l mistnkc which probably every 
one has committed, a word which occurs 
twice is only written once. 

Mrs. Lewis however puts forward the 
hypothesis that her manuscript is one of 
those co[)ii!s of the Quran which were order- 
ed to be destroyed by the Khalil Othmau 
when the texi now in use was arrayed by 
Zaid ibn Thabit. “We think that those 
vellum leaves now happily my property, 
were amongst those whose destruction 
was ordered by Othman and was incum- 
bent on all true believers in Islam. There 
are two ways of destroying manuscripts. 
The most eflectual one is by burning: but 
in those early days vellum was scarce — 
especiall3?^ in the desert — the papyrus reed 
had disappeared, having been utterly up- 
rooted lor the needs of literary folk ; and 
paper was unknown except in China. The 
owner of Qurans which had been prema- 
turely written, was surely justified in think- 
ing that if he got rid of their text, by 
means of Pumice-stone or otherwise, the 
attenuated vellum might remain and its 
price might help to equip himself for a 
‘Jehad.’ By sale therefore or barter, this 
one passed into the hands of Christian 
monks ; and then towards the end of the 
ninth century, it was written clearly over 
with choice-extracts from the Fathers of 
the Church.” But a man buys paper be- 
cause he wants to use it. *He does not buy 
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it and then put it away to be used years 
or centuries afterwards, and he would be 
even less likely to do so if paper were dear 
instead of cheap. I may be entirely* wrong 
but it seems to me as a matter of common 
sense that whatever difference of date there 
may be between the writing of the under 
and upper script in a palimpsest, there can 
not be much difference between the writing 
of* the upper script and the erasure of the 
under. It was erased because of the dearth 
of writing material and one does not lay 
up stores for the future in time of famine. 

Tere is no direct evidence for so early 
a date as the time of Othman. The hand- 
writing is different in different parts of the 
manuscript. In some of the oldest portions, 
according to Ur. Mingana it is very similar 
to the kind of script which is assigned to 
the eighth century. He afterwards adds 
that it is always difficult to state with 
safety that a style used in the middje of the 
eighth or ninth century might not have 
been used likewise at the end of the 7th. * 
As nothing definite can be inferred from 
palaeography the value of the readings 
must be considered. Mrs. Lewis claims 
that ‘Tew can read the list of variants 
without perceiving that many of them fit 
better into their context.” I have given the 
variants with some of their context so 
that the reader may judge this point for 
himself. If he can refer to the Quran it- 
self, if possible in Arabic, he will of course 
judge still better. Mrs. Lewis does not 
mention which of the variants she thinks 
preferable. Dr. Mingana only mentions 
one, the ninth in his second list, where the 
conjunction wa is used instead of fa. The 
difference however is so slight that it can- 
not be reproduced in English. To me it 
seems that the variants 2 in the first group ; 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19,22, 25, 26 are ob- 
viously wrong, and I cannot see any superi- 
ority in the others over the received read- 
ings. In A the words “nia lakura” are more 
likely to have been omitted than inserted by 
a copyist, and C is clearl3’ a copyist’s mistake. 
Dr. Mingana considers that a manuscript 
which offers (1, ^ in the first group) “divi- 
sion” instead of “something” deserves 
respect* But he himself is doubtful about 
both the reading and the interpretation 
of the passage and his conjectural tran-< 

Dr. Mingana says the end of the 7th century, 
but if the manuscript was pre-Othmanic, it must 
have been written in thv first half of the 7th 
century. * 


slation is hardly intelligible. Mrs. 
Lewis says, “We cannot imagine anyone 
attempting the useless task of writing 
out a ' text like ours after the time of 
Othman.” However even in a modem 
Quran, though it is copied with all possible 
care and reverence, mistakes occur. The 
first page of Dr. Mingana’s transcript, 
agrees so far as I can see, exactly with the 
received text, but in the corresponding 
portion of my own copy there are three 
trifling errors, of the same kind as those 
which Dr. Mingana notes in his variants. 

There is a great difference between the 
text of the Quran and the text of the 
Gospels. The text of the Quran goes back 
to about fifteen years after death of the 
Prophet, and the text of the Gospels only 
to the fourth century of our era. It is 
impossible, Wellhausen says, to recover 
the original text or even the text of the 
third century. “Instead of a pronoun the 
noun referred to is explicitly mentioned : 
or the reverwSe. Very often in this way 
the word ^Jesus’ is added or left out, some- 
times too Tiis disciples’ and ‘the Phari- 
sees.’ Epithets are added or omitted. 
Small words and particles are exchanged 
or introduced at pleasure; so too the 
article. Synonymous words and phrases 
replace one another: Not only forms of the 
verb change but also tenses and moods. 
The arrangement of the words and the 
construction of the sentence vary.’^ These 
are variants, which like those of Dr. 
Mingana do not affect or at least are not 
meant to affect the meaning. But there 
are»others of more importance. I'he story 
of the woman taken in adultery has been 
interpolated in “John,” the account of the 
appearances of Jesus after his resurrection 
in “Mark,” the words “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do” in 
the narrative of the crucifixion in Luke. 

It is easy to understand why the text of 
the Gospels should be less satisfactory 
than that of the Quran. The Gospels did 
not acquire canonical authority till many 
years after they were written. Both 
“Mtitthew” and “Luke” use “Mark,” 
but they use him with a freedom which 
shew they did not regard him as an 
inspired writer. So too the transcribers 
felt themselves at liberty to make 
alterations in their texts. On the 
other hand every verse of the Quran from 
the moment it was uttered was considered 
the word of God. Durinjg the lifetime of 
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the Prophet, the practice of reciting Surahs 
at the daily prayers was introduced. Now 
according to the old pagan idea the least 
mistake in repeating the formulae used at 
a sacrifice might render the whole act in 
valid, and this idea seems to have influ- 
enced the Musulmans. For they were 
most anxious to avoid the slightest error 
in the repetition of the Surahs. There is a 
tradition given by Muslims that Umar said 
“I heard Hisham ibn Hakim reciting the 
Surah ‘A1 Farqan’ in a different way 
from that in which 1 used to recite it, 
and 1 almost seized him, but 1 wait- 
ed till he had finished and then took him 
by the cloak and led him to the Prophet 
and said T heard this man reciting 
the Surah ^A1 Farqan’ in a different way 
from that in which thou recitedstit to 
me. ’The Prophet said ‘Let him go’ and bade 
him recite it. He recited it as he had 
done before. The Prophet said ‘So it was 
sent down,’ Then the Prophet bade me 
recite it and 1 recited it. The Prophet 
said ‘So it was sent down. Verily this 
Quran was sent down in seven fashions 
(ahruO-’ There has much discussion as 
to the meaning of this tradition, but the 
best opinion is that the word “seven” 
stands for an indeterminate number. The 
words only mean that one may reacf the 
Quran in different ways.”t The Prophet, we 
may well suppose, did not attach as much 
importance as his followers to the letter 
of revelation, and so long as the sense 
vvas unaffected he tolerated trifling verbal 
differences. Another tradition says that 
Ibn Masud shed tears till they flowed down 
his cheeks when it was pointed out to him 
that he had read some verses in a different 
way from Umar. 

In the time of the Prophet, part of the 
Quran was written and part was only 
retained in the minds of men. Probably, 
as Dr. Margolionth supposes when a Surah 
was long it was written to dictation 
and immediately committed to memory. 

After the Surah was learnt, little im- 
portance was attached to the preservation 

* Wellhatiser “Introduction t(> the three first 
Gospels pp. 23.“ I have given a condensed transla- 
tion with the examples from the Greek omitted. 

t Noldeke “Geschichte des Qurans” p. 50 of the 
second edition the seven “ahruf ‘ has no reference to 
dialects of Arabia for as JMusulman Scholars long 
ago pointed out both Hisham and Umar belonged 
to the Quraish. Nor has it any reference to the 
seven readers of later times. 


PORTIONS OP THE QURAN 

of the writing. Now Dr. Rhys Davids 
has explained clearly in his '“Buddhist 
India” how a sacred literature can be 
transmitted intact from one generation 
to another by ora! tradition. The Quran 
might have been transmitted in this 
way if the Muslims had led peaceful lives 
like the Buddhist monks. But the most 
learned in the Quran were also the most 
active in fighting. In the wars that arose 
during the general apostacy after the 
death of the Prophet many of the reciters 
of the Quran were killed. From fear of 
their extinction, not from fear of their 
failure of memory Umar induced Abu 
Bakr the first Khalif to order the collec- 
tion of all the sSurahs in a single book. 

The work was intrusted to Zaid ibn 
I'habit, the secretary of thf" Prophet. But 
other Muslims seem also to have made 
collections, for in the time of the Khalif 
Othman there were versions of the Quran 
differing in certain points, and these differ- 
ences gave rise to disputes. So the Khalif 
ordered Zaid to prepare an official edition 
with the assistance of three colleagues. 
Afterwards all tha older copies of the Quran 
were destroyed, including the copy which 
Zaid had himself made some twelve years 
earlier. It may be inferred that there were 
some difi'crences between Zaid’s first edition 
and the later official edition. Either Zaid 
yielded on certam points to his colleagues, or 
else fuller inquiries had altered his opinion. 
The differences were yirobably very slight, 
like the differences between Umar and 
Hisham which the Prophet thought of no 
importance. In public recitation however, 
even trifling differences are disturbing and 
it had been found by experience that they 
led to strife. For this reason Othman 
insisted on the adoption throughout 
Muslim countries of the official edition. 

We may say then that the work of 
textual criticism of the Quran was done 
once for all by Zaid and his co-adjutors. 
No doubt has ever been cast upon their 
honesty, and not even the most leeurn^ 
modem scholar can know the language 
of the Quraish as well as they did or 
possess all their means for deciding the 
correct version. If, by some extraordinary 
chance, a portion of a manuscript older 
than the time of Othman had been pre- 
served, we should only have readings 
which Zaid rejected. 

Even if Dr. Mingana’s laborious i^ork 
does not lead to tl\e establishment of new 
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readings, it is none the less important. 
Everything connected with a book which 
has influenced the lives of millions of men 
is of interest. The manuscript Dr. Min- 
gana has used goes back to the second 
century of the Hijra, while no manuscript 
of the Gospels is older than the fourth 
century of the Christian era. We find that 


less than two \ hundred years after the 
death of the Prolphet, a text of the Quran 
existed, which if it differed at 'all from the 
present received text, differed only in the 
most trifling details. The belief of Mus- 
lims in the integrity of their sacred book 
is confirmed. 

Homersham Cox. 


ADMIRAL LORD FISHER 
The Father of the Dreadnought 
By Jasper Smith. 


^ feared by the Kaiser niqre than 
I I any other man in the P>ritish Em- 
pire. ’’Such a title might well be en- 
vied by any Briton today. It is that of Ad- 
miral Lord John Fisher, , First Sea Lord of 
the British Navy. A friend of the KaLser’s, 
who was aware of this fact, once remons- 
trated with him on the subject. “ i-ut he is 
so much stronger than I,” replied the 
Kaiser, “that there is a great tevmptation 
for.him to use his strength,” 

The editor of a London weekly paper 
said recently that the return of L'^rd Fisher 
to the post relinquished by him a little 
over four years ago, restores one’s confi- 
dence in Destiny. Now is our supreme hour, 
and he is indeed the man. As our Navy 
sweeps the icy seas surrounding the island- 
heart of our Erapir* through the long night, 
the one man we have to thank returns 
once more to the post he should never have 
been allowed to leave. 

It is being recalled, not without signi- 
ficance, that this great Admiral — “super- 
seded ” in times of peace and bickerings, 
but recalled in our hour of need — deceived 
the mantle of Lord Nelson through one of 
the little admiral’s own captains, Sir W. 
Parker. It was this last of Nelson’s cap- 
tains who admitted Fisher to the Navy, 
and it was onboard the “ Victory ” that he 
served his apprenticeship as a midshipman. 

Lord Fisher, like Lord Roberts, was 
born in India. His father was a captain of 
the '78th Highlanders, his mother a Lon- 
doner^ and he was born , in Ceylon in 184L 


Here is an account of his entrance into the 
Navy, in the words of Mr. A. G. Gardiner: 

“One day, far back in the ‘fifties of last century, 
a sailinj 2 :-ship came round from Portsmouth into 
Plymouth Sound, where the fleet lay. Among the 
passengers was a little midshipman fresh from his 
apprenticeship in the ‘Victory.’ He scrambled aboard 
the Adiniral’s ship, and with the assurance of thirteen 
marcjjcd up to a splendid figure in blue and gold, 
and said, handing him a letter : ‘Here, ray man, give 
this to the Admiral.’ The man in blue q^nd 
gold smiled, took the letter, and opened it. ‘Are you 
the Admiral?’ said the boy. ‘Yes, I’m the Adaj^ral.’ 
He read the letter, and, patting the boy on the head, 
said, ‘You must stay and have dinner with ine.’ ‘I 
think,’ said the boy, ‘1 should like to be getting on 
to my sliip.’ He. spoke as though the British Navy 
had fallen to his charge. The Admiral laughed and 
iook him down to dinner. That night the boy slept 
aboard the ‘Calcutta,’ a vessel of 84 guns, given to 
the British Navy by an Indian merchant at a cost 
of‘.C84, 000. It was the day of small things and 
of sailing-ships.” 

“Then,” as they say, “began the tug- 
of-war!” Fisher’s capability and determi- 
nation, his splendid brain and his sound 
ideas, rapidly lifted him higher in the 
service; but equally rapidly it brought him 
enemies—precedent-hunters alarmed by his 
new ideas, incompetents afraid of losing 
their jobs. The Navy too was at a transi- 
tion-period. Sails were still considered 
necessary for battleships, and the 
armoured cruiser was still a more or less 
unsatisfactory experiment. But wherever 
‘Lord Fisher is, there also is movement ; 
and gradually the modern battleship was 
evolved--a gigantic machine, purely 
mechanical and entirely self-contained. . 
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The supreme achievement of this line of 
evolution is the ^'Dreadnought^^ ; and it 
may be the close of an era in naval cons- 
truction and tactics. It has been said that 
the future of sea-fighting lies with the 
destroyer, the submarine, "the torpedo and 
the aeroplane. It is not possible to judge 
of this question yet, but probably the 
present war will settle it. It is interesting 
to remember that when the first ^^Drcad- 
« nought^* was launched, it was fiercely 
attacked as a provocation to Germany 
and an ^unreasonable tax upon the nation. 
Fisher replied as follows : 

‘‘All the developments of science and of 
naval necessity made the discovery of the 
‘Dreadnought’ inevitable . . , England 

got the lead instead of having to follow. 
You talk of commotion. Think of the 
commotion if Germany had forestalled us. 
You talk of cost. The ‘Dreadnought’ is 
the cheapest ship afloat. It has got rid 
of the wastefulness that put your seamen 
in ships that would be worthless in war. 
It has not only given you efficiency o^ 
material, but the maximum efficiency of 
men.” 

Lord Fisher had both the working 
capacity of a Napoleon and the disregard 
for “red tape” of a Nelson. His reputation 
for commencing work at unearthly hours 
of the morning is an instance of the former. 
The installation of wireless at the 
offices of the Admiralty in Whitehall is an 
instance of the latter. Fisher was deter- 
mined to make the Admiralty the flag.ship, 
notjot a fleet, but of the Imperial Navy. 
The General Post Oflice objected. Still 
Fisher went on. Masts and aerials arose 
over the domes of Whitehall. The Post 
Office demanded upon whose authority 
this violation of its rights had been carried 
out. “Oh,” said Admiral Fisher, “it has 
* been erected on trial, to see wdiethcr it is 
a success, in case permission is given.” 
We have no doubt that even the Kaiser 
would testify as to its success— but it 
is said that permission has never been 
given ! 

Indeed, Fisher has as small a regard for 
the service which is merely civil as he has 


for politicians. The Houses of Parliament 
he invariably refers to as “Westminster 
Gasworks’ ’ ; and he declares that he has 
voted consistently for whichever Party he 
thought would give most money to the 
Navy. For all his life the Navy’s beloved 
“Jacky Fisher” has seen the Day coming — 
and we know’' now that on the Day there 
is little time for talking. 

Yet, though he is a scorner of chatter 
which does not count, he is a maker* of 
phrases which do. One such is, “Favouri- 
tism is the secret of efficiency”. Another is, 
“To excel one’s fellows, it is needful to be 
circumscribed.” In connection with the 
latter, there survives the record of an inter- 
esting conversntion between King Edward 
and Lord Fisher. 

“I am told you are a Radical,” remarked 
the King to bun one day. 

“Well,” replied Fisher, “I never believed 
that all the brains went with a white 
shir^ ^ 

“But you are so violent !” said the 
King. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence,” he replied, “and the violent man 
lakes it by force.” 

“But you do not look at all .sides.” 

“Why should I waste my time looking 
at all sides wdieii 1 know my side is the 
right sidtf ? The cleverest man we ever 
had at the Admiralty was Goschen, and he 
was the worst failure of all. He was 
always looking at all sides, and we never 
got anything done.” 

Lord P'ishcr’s life is that of the British 
Navy. Truly his broad shoulders support 
Nelson’s mantle well. He has the keen 
brains of our own century linked with the 
fighting spirit of those brave English 
gentlemen who so sorely troubled King 
Phillip of Spain. It is his own personality 
which is reflected in our senior service 
today. His officers combine the seaman 
with the engineer. 

It is a long, long wait for William’s 
navy. But when at last the great battle 
of the “Dreadnoughts” commences, there 
will be a bad time in store for somebody. 
And it will not be the British Empire, 
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INDIAN SUBORDINATE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


R ecently a public notice has been issu- 
ed by the Deputy Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service, dated Simla, 
the 21st November, 1914, revising the 
rules for the Apothecary Class (the present 
Assistant Surgeon branch of the Indian 
Suhor^linate Medical Department) which 
runs thus 

“A public Examination for admission to the Assis- 
tant Branch of the Indian Subordinate Medical Depart- 
ment will be held on 1st February 1H15, at the 
stations and places noted below. Only Europeans 
and Eurasians will be allowed to appear at the ex- 
amination.” 

How long will it be kept a close preserve 
for Europeans and Eurasians ? Why 
should not pure Indians be allowed to 
appear at the examination ? If pure Indians 
are fit to compete for tjie I. M. S., surely 
they are competent enough to compete for 
the posts of Assistant Surgeons. 

Next the notice runs 

‘‘The preliminary educational standard of candi- 
dates for admission to a medical college, as military 
medical pupils, has been raised to that icquired by 
the General Aledical Council of Great Britain, and 
the course of study has been extended from four to 
five years.” 

This is very good ; for they will now be 
fully qualified men and will now lie regis- 
trable by the General Medical Council of 
Oreat Britain. But why not similarly^ ex- 
tend and raise the standard of the Military 
(and Civil) Sub-Assistant-Snrgeons, who 
do exactly the same class and kind of work 
for the Indian troops under 1. M. S. men 
as the Eurasian Apothecaries do for 
European soldiers under R. A. M. C. men? 
Surely it is the duty of all I. M. S. officers 
to see that their subordinates and assis- 
tants get exactly the same privileges and 
status as the subordinates of R. A, M. C. 
'officers. 

The next paragraph of the notice 
runs thus : — 

“The rate of pay of Asst. -Surgeons, in Military 
Employ, have been revised and are as follows: — 
4th class (on completion of course of study) Rs. 100 ’» 
rising up to the class of Senior Asst. Surgeon with 
the honorary rank of Major or Captain — Rs. 450.” 

Now compare the pay of Military Sub- 
Assistant-Surgeons, Rs. 45 per month .^Much 


less than what you pay to your chauffeur. 
And they retire with what pay ? and what 
rank? The Military Sub-Assistant-Surgeons 
(Indians) are practically getting one-third 
of the pay of the Military Apothecaries 
(Eurasians, with the present revised desig- 
nations of Military Assistant-Surgeons,) 
though they are doing exactly similar work. 
Why this difference in pay, prospects, rank, 
designation? For the sake of fairness and 
justice the rate of pay of the Sub-Assistant- 
Surgeons should be brought to the same 
level as that of the Military Assistant- 
Surgeons, and the rate of pay of the Civil 
Assistant-Surgeons should be propor- 
tionately increased, for their general 
education and professional qualification 
is much superior to that of the Military 
Assistant-Surgeons. The best proof to 
support this is that Graduates and Diplo- 
mates from the Indian Medical Colleges 
when they go over to England and 
compete for the 1. M. S., get through 
easily, though they are not always the 
best boys of the year. The next para of 
the notice goes thus 

The rates of English furlough pay have also been 
enhanced .and study leave with allowances wall be 
granted under rules similar to those prescribed for 
tile Indian Medical Service.” 

Is it too much to expect that the 
Civil Assistant-Surgeons and the Sub- 
Assistant-Surgeons (both Civil and Mili- 
tary) should be given the same privilege 
and facility as to their pay, allowances, 
and study leave to improve and qualify 
abroad ? If the time has come to extend 
the Apothecary course from four to five 
years, and to raise their status, pay and 
other privileges and make them technically 
qualified and so eligible to be registered 
by the General Medical Council of Great 
Britain, surely, the time has also come to 
extend the course for Sub-Asst. -Surgeons 
from four to five years and make them also 
technically qualified and eligible for regis- 
tration by the General Medical Council of 
Great Britain, which can easily be done by 
including such subjects as “Biology” in 
which the curriculum falls short and 
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makinfy some little more improvements 
in their study. So far as preliminary and 
general education is concerned there would 
not be the least trouble, for they are 
generally matriculates of a university and 
some of them are I. A’s and 1. Sc’s. There 
are now 11 or 12 Government Medical 
Schools in India. The standard can easily 
be raised a little and the course extended to 
5 years, giving them the Diploma of L. M. 
and S. after the final Examination. The 
lecturers need not be all in Government 
service, but private medical preictiti oners 
with suitable qualifications may be em- 
ployed. 

With the Diploma of L. M. & S. and 
increased pay and prospects the Govern- 
ment Medical Schools will attract a better 
class of students and there will be no want 
of them. 

What is the good of having so many 
Diplomates every year from tlie.ll or 12 
Government Medical Schools in India, if 
they are technically unqualified and not 
eligible for registration by the General Medi- 
cal Council of Great Britain ? It is well 
known that the standard of Examination 
of Sub-Asst.-Surgeons does not fall far 
short of the Diploma Examinations of the 
Apothecaries Hall of London or Dublin. 
The curricula, the examination papers, and 
the percentage of pass will prove this. 
The Diplomates of the Apothecaries Hall of 
Dubliu, or London, can compete for all the 
examinations such as Army, Navy etc., 
but the Diplomates of Government Medical 
Schools of India are technicall}' unqualified, 
and when they go over to England for fur- 
ther Alcdical studies, they feel a lot of 
difficulties, though they maybe fully eligible 


so far as preliminar3" and general education 
is concerned. Hundreds of young men a/'e 
refused admission every year in the 5 Gov- 
ernment Medical Colleges in India, as the 
room is limited. Some of them crowd the 
already overcrowded professions, (the few 
that are open to Indians), others join the 
Government Medical Schools with the 
result, that they pass out technically un- 
qualified and not registrable in Great Bri- 
tain. Surety this is waste of energy, monev, 
talent, etc., and sh#uld be remedied with- 
out delay. 

1. The best and most practicable solu- 
tion of all these difficulties would be to keep 
the Five (5) Medical Colleges in India for 
M. B. and other higher degree examina- 
tions, to increase their pay and prospects 
so that thej" may attract a still better class 
of men. 

2. To extend the course ofallthell 
or 12 Government Medical Schools in India 
(including Burma) for 4 to 5 years, adding 
such subjects as necessary and raising them 
to the standard awarding them the Diplo- 
ma of L. M. &. and thus making them 
fully and technically qualified and registra- 
ble in Great Britain. This will also help 
a good (leal to successfully work the re- 
cently passed Medical Registration Bill 
and the ‘'State Faculty of Medicine’’ in 
India. 

3. To rai.se and affiliate some of the 
private Medical Colleges (as the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal) with 
Hospitals attached to them to L. M. & 
S, orM. B. standards according to their 
efficiency, equipment and staff. 

G. 


PROCLAMATIONS OF ASOKA ; WI P H A REVISED 
TRANSLATION 

By K. P. Jayaswal, m. a. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. 

I T is hoped that the translation offered , that this will be the first time that tte 
here will be found an improve- Proclamations of Emperor Asoka in the 
ment upon renderings published hereto- original language of the Emperor is m^de 
fore, accessible through a popular journal to 

A more substantial apology is the fact the moderti repreeentatnres of Asoka’s 
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or Nation. Asoka used a language 
which was understood from Ceylon to 
Afghanistan and a script which was cur- 
rent in the same area excepting beyond our 
North-Western borders. The script in 
which those documents are reproduced here 
and the language of translation are simi- 
larly universal at the present day. 

^ The actual area covered by the Procla- 
mations comprises all that lies between 
Mysore and the Persian frontier, and copies 
of the Proclamations iiT situ have already 
been discovered both beyond the frontier 
of India where the Yusufzai roams and 
rules and over the plains of ‘Jambudvipa” 
as far south as the apostolic seat of the 
undying Sankaracharya. The subject- 
matter of the Proclamation embraces a 
wider world, a world of three continents — 
Asia, Europe and Africa, for the Messages 
of Asoka deal with the kingdoms of his 
‘‘neighbour” Antiochos, King of Syria, and 
of the Kings of Macedonia, Egypt and 
Cyrene, where the Emperor had established 
his hospitals for men and for beasts and 
introduced his missionary propaganda. 
And if you agree with the modern historian 
who says ; 

“(Asoka’s) adoption of the creed of 
Buddha was probably as great an event as 
the adoption of Christianity l^y Constan- 
tine. * * We are told in his inscriptions 

that (Buddhist) apostles reached into the 

kingdoms of the Hellenistic world We 

may take it as probable that Buddhist 
missionaries preached in Syria two cen- 
turies before the teaching of Christ (which 
has so many moral points in common) was 
heard in Northern Palestine. So true is it 
that every gre:.t change has had its fore- 
runner, and that people’s minds must be 
gradually led to the new great truths” 
(Mahafty). 

The Proclamations which we are going 
to read once more concerns also the wide 
world of to-day. 

Xo India, where these Proclama- 
tions inscribed on stone claim to be 
mightier than Time, they have a living 
interest. For the modern country-man of 
Asoka still bears marks of the Social 
Revolution brought about through these 
very Proclamations. And indeed those 
marks are so prominent that they consti- 
tute the main features of the modern Hindu. 
Tlufc present-day Hindu is still a subject of 
the. Pious Despot, ‘the priginal author,’ as 
Asoka proudly ‘calls himself, of both the 


spirit and the letter »of these fateful Pro- 
clamations. Opinion no doubt will be 
divided, as it was divided twenty cen- 
turies ago, whether Asoka was inscrib- 
ing the epitaph of the Hindu race or 
was leaving to them a legacy ‘to last and 
benefit the community’ up to what he 
called the end of the Kalpa. In any case 
the importance of the documents must be 
admitted on all hands in this country. The 
chiselled history of Asoka is not a mere 
pastime of the antiquary: it is a 
living law still governing the national life 
— I hope, not the national destiny— of the 
“nation” of Asoka. 

Series (a): Proclamations on theDharma 

OF Regnal Years 13th and 14th, pub- 
lished ON Rocktablets— (1). 

The series is known to European anti- 
quarians as the Rock-edicts. It is incised 
on what Asoka calls “stone-tablets” (ft^- 
cut into fixed rocks. It is divided 
into 14 independent paragraphs or sec- 
tions, each section being marked off, e. g. 
in the Girnar edition (see below) by divid- 
ing lines in addition to the method of com- 
mencing new sections with new lines as in 
modern paragraphs, and in the Kalasi edi- 
tion (see below) the sections are divided 
by huge curves resembling the right-hand 
half of the parentheses of our modern 
typography. Full-stops and inferior stops 
are indicated by leaving a larger space 
between the words. The Kalasi edition 
groups every word by allowing space be- 
tween the groups of letters. The inscrib- 
ed letters at times disclose faults and 
elegance of the pen suggesting a faithful 
process of copying by the chisel. 

The inscribed copies of the series under 
discusvsion have been discovered in two 
Ijlaces on the frontier!*: at (1) Kapurdagiri 
or Shahbaz-garhi in the Yusufzai country, 
about 40 miles to the north-east of Pesh- 
war ; at (2) Mansera or Mansahra in the 
Hazara district, N. W. F. P., about 
50 miles to the north of Abottabad. 
These two recensions are inscribed in a 
script called Kharosthi by our fore- 
fathers. This is a foreign script introduced 
by Persian Government in that part of 
the country about the time of Panini. All 
other editions are in the Brahmi script, the 
parent of Devanagari, Bengali, Tamil and 

t No search has yet been made in Afghanistan 
proper. It is believed that Asokan uionuments will 
be found there. 
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the other Hindu scripts of modern India. 
They are at (3) Kalasi, about 15 miles 
westwards from Mussoorie, over-looking‘ 
the junction of the Jumna and Tons; at 
(4) Sopara (Suraparaka)— the Bombay of 
Hindu India whence our forefathers took 
ship to the land of Sur (Suraparaka) or 
Assyria; at (5) Girnar the seat of the 
Government of Western India in Asoka’s 
time (two later Governments have also 
published their proclamations on the same 
rock); at (G) Dhauli (=ancient “Toshali'") 
about 7 miles to the south of Bhuvanes- 
wara, Puri ; and at (7) jaugarh in Ganjam, 
the last two being situated in the kingdom 
of Kalinga conquered and annexed by 
Asoka before he embraced Buddhism. The 
editions at places 1 to 3 and 5 contain the 
complete series of 14 Sections, the rest 
being fragmentary. For instance, the 
Kalinga recensions omit the section men- 
tioning the conquest of Kalinga “a country 
which had never been conquered before.” 
The reason of the little variations and 
omissions is stated by Asoka himself: 
‘the whole series will not suit or be 
applicable to individual places’— in his 
‘extensive empire’ (Section XI VI). Lin- 
guistic variations occu^ in all, due to 
local phonetics and local idioms of the time. 

I select the Girnar text, as its pronun- 
ciation is nearer to our vernaculars than 
that of the rest. 

It is needless to remark that the Procla- 
mations presuppose literacy in the popu- 
lace for whose use they were composed 
in Vernacular. The percentage of that 
literacy is considered by an English expert 
to have been “higher than it is now in 
many provinces of British India.” The 
Proclamations also furnish an instance 
of the existence of a common national 
•script and a common national language 
from Indian History. 

Section I. (a) 

[ I ] 

TT3TT [ I ] ft g* 


(a) The lines of this section follow the original 
lines in the Girnar ed. 


TTsrt [ i t'TW'- 

1?^ ft ^rttr ’•nft (a) [ i ] ftf<r 

»nft «r "^ft [ I ] »i?t fq ft wxatT qf T ^ i 

Section II. 

trsifqir- 

qfq xrq’fwqirT qm^fxniqft w-fq- 

qft qi'ffqqrl ttr^Trarr f qr fq ?re qrRniqw 
TTstTft xjqV^sr-fqq^ fqqxtfqft KTsitf 
q qqfq^^ [ i ] 

v» ^ 

qt^lfq q qrfq qgqtqqTfq q qftqmTq ^ 
qqqTrxg ’fTTTfq?nfq q ftqrfqmfq q ^^tRi 
q qratfiT q qq qq qT% qf q qiTifqqxfq q flqr- 
fqnrfqqfi] qqx 3 ;(l))^qT q »qrqTfqqr JHfT q Ktqr- 
fqqr qfrqtmq qqq^qTq'.[ i ] 

Secj'ion. hi. 

tqrq’-fqqt fqqqfq Tran qq' qiq [ - ] qTqqr-qwi- 
fqfqfq qqr qTsjfqq [ - ] Jjqq Iqfqxt qq ^ q 
TT^t q qT^fq% q qqq qqq qrqq qr^’qTq’ fqqrif 
qqrfq qqrq q;qTq qqr^qfeq qqr qqxqfq ^qrq [ - ] 
qrq qrqfr q f<xqfq q fqqx q^q sxxxflq' qT>\'fq- 
qqqrq' qrq' qxqiq’ qxf qxqxT'q't qq-wxrr qiq- 
qi-scTT qrf [ i ] qfx:qT fq q% qxsiqfqqfq qwq’ 

eft q qx'qqqt q [ i ] 

Section IV. 

qfqqxxq' qxqq' q?fq qxq qqxfq qf^ qq irw- 
q'qt ftf^qr q ^qxq’ sxr^tqqiqqfqqq^ qrmq-qqqTq’ 
qi^ix^^.[ i ] q qq tqrq' fHqq fixqqftqt trft 
>iq -^ qq qft^qt qft q'qftqt fqqxq-qqqT q 
qfqx-qqqr q qfq ^qxfq (c) q qpxrfq q flfqjTfq _ 
qqrfq qqtq^qr qq’ [ I ] qrf^ q^fq[ qxqr-qStf^ 
q qqqq mffq qxq qRrf ^qxq'.fiiq?(* fqq^fqqt 

(a) Kapurdagiri and Mansera have got figures 
2 and 1 after ^ and respectively. 

(b) In the Kalinga copies In the Kapur- 

dagiri recension no mention of iTU^or qstq; • 

(c) qfq-sqqrRr in Kalasi and Kalinga eds. . 



t8 

MTrm* 

<nnfic ftTifr f [ i ] ’bw -t 

%Tm’-fTPft filir^fg TtaiT 
Blai'T B^tsT Ttrnr' fffsw 
TTSTt T?’ ’srpre^-^ (a) 

[l ^r?[9Tl%w‘fn [ I ] ’IH 

^ «r >f*Ti5«TO»t* [ , ] ftr «r *rai1% 

WtVff [I] n ?JT^ [I] 

<r?rpr ^rarir t?’ %»rtfB?f [— ] ’b^w ^ ^rsig 

ftfsi 'BT ^^TTTn [— ] fTgBrTraT^I%?>«T t^R'- 

fBTigfgsn tTsn %» 3 rrPrg' [ i ] (b) 

Section V. 

f<prBl% TTaiT gB‘ ?rt^ [ I ] JS^TT’d’ ^BiT’ 

[ i ] ^ Bt (f?f-'B;^)(c) gBTT' WTli% [ I ] 7T 

^TBT Bf wpb' Bpf [ I ] g *r«r ggr g ^t b 
g % bptb’ BtTB g'Bg-gitn(d) BtgBfgg^ ?mT gt ^g' 
Bfxgfg [ I ] 5tT g gg fg ir^gfg ^ iBig' grrefg i 
BTB* [ I ] Brfggrrg' Vg^’ g g'g-g^T- 

grgr gtg [ i ] g ggr g ggwrfgfg^g ^’^rTr^rgigr 
Bigi [ \ ] % gg-BTg gg anggr gTgfgg;TgTg(e) (g gg- 
gfag Igg-g^T^ g ) g’gggg g ^rg ggsrrTxg' fw 
fgBPr%fgBrrg'(fjt BTfBgg-gqx;tgT(g)[i] g^gSTg q=5r.(l,) 
1W g (i) Btggg gg g fgg’- g^ig g'gggrg' BPrf^ 
gTg(j) BiTBgT % [ i ] g’gg-ggg gfgftgrgig (k)gBfg- 
Big% g gg' ggg'g gg fg g ggr^dgritg bt 

(a) Only ^ (W^) in other editions. 

(b) See remarks sub-sec. \’I., foot-ncjtc a. 

(c) on the basis of K. and M. 

(d) e Only Zfitf in other eds. 

• (e) Restored the worn out portion from Kalasi ed. 

(f) Kalasi has not got the Kashtrikas and 
peteiiikas. 

(g) Cofrected form ^tTOTTT on the basis of other 1 1 
editions. 

(h) Restored from Manscra ed. 

(i) other eds. 

(j) A mistake ^Trf^in^Tsr which appears in all 
othe^. 

(k) Restored on the basis of Mansera ed. 


g^BT anggi [ i ] mgfBi¥?^(a)g Bxf^ g(b)(gg^ 
grtr gstg ggg g wgg g ) g bt ft gg 

>f o 'J 

gifgBrr Bfg' g anggr ^ [ i ] ^ gg’ g’gfgft'^ ^ ^ 

( c ){c) (ggfgg«> fg b gg-gg^ fg b g^g fBfttg1% *rg 
ggggfg Bjg^t ) g’gg^TBTgT [i] ggig BigTgBn? 
g‘gfa^t^fgf»BgT(d) [ i ] 

Section VI. 

tBTg‘ fii(g f5iBg){'e)ftr btbit gB* Bng [ — ] Bitg- 
Brrg' ggrr' g g(B' giBi' (f) gggtr b gf^ggr 
BT [ I ] g ggr gg' Big’ [ — ] g% Bn% gaigigg ^ 

^ItlBgnft g«ngiTgf% Bggft b fB^tg»if% 
g gBi%g g gBg Bft^gBrr fttgi bi^ % Bigg 
BftBtg B,fg [ i ] gBs g Bigg gflfg [ i ] g 
g fgfg ggftr graBBifg gigg’ bt ^bibbt’ bt g 
BT jg ggigig g gigiftBi gftiftg’ g^fg gig Bong 

Vj 

ftBi^T fggi(?f B gg1 Bftgig' gTg’gr’ (g) 

gBB gg"* gT% [ i ] gg’ bbt Brrgftg' [ i ] grfgi ft 
glgt ggiiggft bw g'gtBBiTB b ( i ) ggg-gi^ ft % gg. 
%TBiftg’ [ 1 ] gg g gg gg gg^' g gg-gs^gr 
g [ I ] gifgr ft g'ggg’ gB^gftg^iBT [ i ] g g 
ftift BTrargrfg gg fgifgt [ , ] ggig’ Bng’g’ ggg' 
BTB g gift gBjiTBTft BxgT g m’ BnBrgg’g [ i ] g 
ggpj ggra gg’ g'gftft %Brrftgr [ , ] ft!tvg(h; [ , ] 
fgt' iWg Bfg ggr g % ^gt Blgr g grtgr g Bt^grt 
gB%iBiftgTB [ i ] ^B!T’ g b:?’ ggg gfig BTTTBi^g i 

(<i) Replaced by ^ in other eds. 

(b) From Mansera. (o) From Mansera. 

(d) A passage following in other eds. left out : 

fggftgn ^ ggr g % BBiiBtgBg’g i 

(e) Restored as in other eds. 

(f) Bidder reads as In the original 

V is placed below y. But in case of joint letters the 
practice differed : sometimes the letter pronounced 
subsequent is placed above as in the case of priya 

(inscribed as p } i ). Buhler in the latter case reads 

the letters in natural sequence. In transcribing I have 
‘ adopted the correct pronunciation. 

(g) In other recensions 

(b) fiirfier in these insc.s stands for our ? 
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WTBTtg’ g-fg^tgr 
^gftg^ 
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Section YII. 

^[1 ] ^ ^ ^ ^ T^Rr(a)[ I ] 

[ 1 ] % ^naRr 

^ ^Rr [ I ] ft¥% g ft ^R- 

^ftrm ^*3TTr ^ ^ fifTr TPT'(b) f I ] 

Translation. 

[SECTION I. ] 

[Rkyoeution in National Food] 

‘^Priyadarsi, Deyanam Priya and King, 
has dictated this Despatch of Dhanna ( = 
Proclainationof Dharma):— Here no animal 
shall be killed and offered at the fire-altar. 
Nor Samajas are to be held (here), for 
Priyadarsi, Devanam-priya and King sees 
many an abuse In Samajas, There are how- 
ever, non-dnelling Samajas which are 
excellent in the opinion of Priyadarsi, 
Devanam-priya and King. 

Formerly in the kitchen of Priyadarsi, 
Devanampriya and King, numerous animals 
— by hundreds and by thousands— had been 
daily killed for dinner. As to that, now 
when this Despatch of Dhanna was written, 
only three animals were killed (daily) for 
dinner — two peacocks and one deer, the 
deer, however, not regularly. Hereafter 
even those three animals shall not be 
killed.” 

[ SECTION II. ] 

[Establishment ok Hospitals for Men 

AND Animals in India, Syria, Greece, 
Egypt and Cyrene.] 

“Everywhere in the empire of Pnya- 
darsi, Devanampriya and King, as well as 
on the frontiers, as for instance, in the 
•(realm of) the Cholas, Pandyas, the Sati 3 ^a- 
putra, the Keralaputra and up to Ceylon, 
Antiyoka (Antiochos) the Greek monarch, 
and also (in the realms of) those kings who 
are neighbours to that Antiyoka — every- 
where Priyadarsi, Devanam-priya and 
King, has established two kinds of hospital- 
institutions— curative institution for men 
and curative institution for beasts. Also 
everywhere (i. e., in all those places), medi- 
cinal herbs useful for men and useful for 
beasts have been imported and planted 
whenever they were not to be had ; every- 

(a) In other eds. the plural 

(b) Kalasi ed, has 


where (medicinal) roots and fruits as 
well have been imported and introduced, 
wherever formerly they had not been avail- 
able. 

On the highway’s wells have been exca- 
vated and trees planted for the use of men 
and beasts.” 

[ SECTION III. ] 

[An attempt that the machinery cti^ 
Government shoui.d do ai.so the 
Missionary w^ork of Asoka.] 

“Priyadarsi, Devanam-priya and King, 
says as follows: I, having been crowned for 
12 years, i *sued the order that throughout 
my empire my officials— both rajukas and 
pradesi/vas— every five years do go out on 
circuit and along with other business it 
should be also their special business to 
persuade (the people or the subordinate 
officers ? ) al)out the Dharma as follows : 
Submission to mother and father is exceU 
lent ; Liberal it y towards friends ^ acquaint- 
anceSy relative Sy Brahmins and Sramaaas 
{Buddhist monks ) is^excellent ; Not-to-kill 
living beings is excellent ; Alodcst Expendi- 
ture and Modest Accumulation are excel- 
lent. 

The Council (of Ministers) will also 
instruct the officers both in the spirit and 
the letter of this (the above) series.” 

[SECTION lY.] 

[Asoka’s Buddhistic Propaganda : 
The same to be followed by 
his successors.] 

“During the lengthy past of centuries 
there only went on increasing the killing of 
animals, cruelty to ( torture of) living 
beings, and improper behaviour towards 
relatives and towards Brahmins and 
Sranianas. As to that, now, by reason of 
the propaganda of the Dharma (dharm- 
acharana) by Friyadarsiy Devanam-priya 
and King, the Nation having been fami- 
liarised [lit. ‘shown’] with the sound of the 
drum— rather, the announcement of, the 
Dharma— air-ship-spcctacles and elephant- 
spectacles, fire-works and other brilliant 
representations, there is growing in a 
manner unknown to the numerous past 
centuries, through the instruction of the 
Dharma by ITiyadarsi, Devanam-Priya 
and King, the cessation of the killing of 
living beings and ‘of cruelty to living 
beings, proper conduct towards relatma, 
and Brahmins and Sranianas, and submis- 
sion to parents and*elders^ 
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The propaganda of the Dharma has in 
many ways prospered and Priyadarsi, 
Devanam-Priya and King, will see to the 
further prosperity (spread) of the propa- 
ganda of the dharma. Also the sons and 
grand-sons and great-grand -sons(et cetera) 
of Priyadarsi, Devanam-Priya and King, 
will continue the prosperity of the propa- 
ganda of the dharma until the end of the 
Satnvarta kalpa (Cycle). They will preach 
the dharma while themselves being firm in 
the dharma and its practice, as to preach 
the dharma is undoubtedly the noblest 
work, but the dharma-propaganda is im- 
possible by one who does not himself prac- 
tise it. So in this matter growth is right 
and not-to-decline is right. For this pur- 
pose the following has been dictated : 
Strive for the growth of the object and 
don’t tolerate its decay. 

This (the above) was dictated by Priya- 
darsi, Devanam-Priya and King, having 
been consecrated to the throne for twelve 
years” (i. e., in his 13th year), 

[SECTION Y]. 

[Ecclesiastical SERVICE of asoka—insti- 

TUTION OF IMPERIAL MINISTERS OF THE 
DHARMA— THEIR JURISDICTION 
DEFINED.] 

^‘Priyadarsi, Devanam-priya and King, 
says thus : — 

(To do) good is difficult. He who is 
the original author [introducer] of a 
good [institution], does a difficult deed. 
Many a good [institution] of that [class] 
has been established by me. Those of my 
sons, grand -sons and my issue coming 
after them, who will follow in that manner 
(i.e. introducing new, good institutions) 
until the end of the kalpa (cycle), will be 
doing sacred deeds. But he who will 
disregard even the present direction (...ins- 
titutions, of mine) will be committing sin. 
To sin, indeed, is easy. 

During the lengthy past there were no 
offi^rers called the Dharma-Maba-Matras 
(=High or Imperial Ministers of the 
Dharma) which Dharma-Maha-Matras 1 
instituted when I had been thirteen years 
consecreted to the throne. 

They have jurisdiction over all Pashan- 
das (heterodox sects). 

They have also jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter of territorial ecclesiastics [diocesans], ' 
aud with regard to the missionary work 
and [‘the spread of the dharma’] the com- 
fort of heart [im)ral svfpport,] to the eccle- 


siastical officers (who are) amongst the 
Greeks, Kambojas, and Gandharas, and 
amongst the Rashtrikas and Petenikas and 
the other Aparantas. 

They have also jurisdiction to give 
comfort of heart to ^those who are with- 
out supporters, to those who have com- 
pletely lost their splendour, to the orphans 
and the aged, and to see that ecclesiastical 
officers are not over- worked. 

They have also jurisdiction with regard 
to the exercise of mercy (lit. ‘counter-man- 
ding’) in cases of imprisonment and cor- 
poral punishment— mitigation of prisoners, 
hard work and release in cases where the 
prisoner has his children dependent upon 
him or the prisoner has committed offence 
under influence (of another) or the prisoner 
is too old. 

Their jurisdiction extends also to the 
palaces of my brothers and sisters as well 
as other relatives at Pataliputra and all 
provincial capitals. 

The Dharma-Maharaatras have juris- 
diction over the ecclesiastical officer 
throughout my empire [Kalasi ed : ‘over 
the whole country’], be he either a mis- 
sionary [lit ‘one-gonc-out-for the Dharma,’] 
a diocesan or an endowment-holder. 

For this purpose the Document Procla- 
mation of the Dharma has been written. 
May it last long and my descendants 
follow it.” 

[ SECTION VI.] 

[ Friction detween the Council of Im- 
perial Ministers and As oka— his recog- 
nition OE THE TRADITIONAL DUTY OF 
KING— HE SAYS, HIS ACTIVITY IS 
MERELY TO SECURE "I'HE GOOD 
OF THE COMMUNITY.] 

Priyadarsi, Devanam-Priya and King, 
says thus 

During the lengthy past, never at all 
hourv«< was public business attended to ( by 
the King ) nor its announcement made ( to 
him ). That 1 have thus introduced : 
At all hours — While I be taking food or I 
he in the Palace or in my inner room — 
while ( engaged ) in physical culture or 
military diill or while I be in the gardens — 
ill all ( these ) places officers ( to announce 
business ) should remain present and they 
should announce to me the business of the 
nation — in all ( those ) places I ( can ) 
attend to national business. Whatever^ 
further j I might order by word of mouth 
--either an order of gift or preaching— or 
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^ when these put in the hands of the Imperf 

Ministers some extra-ordinary business 
and a difference of opinion arise as to that 
in the Council meeting or Rejection ( lit. 
^Shelving' ) be going to happen, without 
the least delay I must be informed of that 
wherever I might be and whatever it 
might be. This I have ordered. 

I never get satisfied with regard to ( my 
duty of ) putting forth energy and accom- 
plishiilg public business. I hold that to bring 
about the weal of the whole society is my 
duty. The secret of that ( social good ) 
lies in (the ruler’s) energy and putting 
through public business. There is no 
greater work than to secure common-weal. 

And why do 1 exert m 3 ^self so much ? 
So that 1 might discharge the debt I owe 
[ my obligation ] to the creation : I might 
make ( succeed in making) some of them 
happ 3 ^ in this world and they might tr^" to 
win their heaven in the next. 

The object of dictating this Proclama- 
tion of the Dhanna is to make it permanent 
and that my sons, grand-sons and great- 
grand-sons, might follow [ the tradition 
of] securing the comman-weal, which is 
but too difficult to achieve without exer- 
tion of the highest degrej. 

[SECTION VIL] 

Asoka abolishes Mauryan Laws limiting 
THE location OF MONASTARIES.] 

‘‘i’liyadarsi, Devanam-priya and King, 
desires that all sorts of heterodox commu- 
nities may reside everywhere. All of them 
aim iit self-control and purification of senti- 
ments. As to the nation, it has various (lit. 
‘both high and inferior’) standards and 
has various (i. e., individual) ambitions. 
The}' (the nation) will (individually) act up 
to their complete teaching or only a part 
. thereof. Even as to those who are not 
trained to copious liberality, (in them also 
culture of) chastened sentiments, gratitude 
and enduring fraternity is always desirable. 

Remarks on Section I. 

Priyadarsi : The Ceylonese listory, the Dipa- 
Vamsa of the 5th cen. A. C., treats this as another 
name of Asoka. Mr. V. Smith in Ids Asoka ( 1909) 
translates it as ‘‘His Gracious Majesty.” He is 
misled by an expression, Priya-Darsana, applied to 
Chandra-Gupta in the Mudra-Raksliasa. it conies 
there as an adjective and occurs only once, the 
remark coining from a lady as a conipliiiicnt. In the* 
inscriptions everywhere it occurs as the proper name 
of the King. 

Devanam-Priya : It may be translated as “The 
Favourite of Gods,’’ or “the Popular One amongst 
Sovereigns” a popular King. Asoka uses it as an 
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imperial title, as he refers to his predecessors as 
late Devanam-Priyas.” The title thus seems to have 
been older than the time of Asoka, and has got 
nothing to do with bis Buddhistic creed. It wag 
adopted by the King of Ceylon at that time. The 
title was rediculed as meaning “a fool” by the 
grammarian-critic Katyayana, who flourished un- 
doubtedly before the end ot the Mauryan dynasty. 
Authors of those da. s indulged in political sarcasms 
while dealing with their technical topics. 

Diclated : “Lekhapita” has been rendered by 
Eutopean writers “caused to have been written.” 

I follow the idiomatic sense of the term with which 
we are familiar here. There is evidence in the records 
themselves that they were dictated by Asoka. 

Despatch of the Dharma : Some of the Sections in- 
dividually and the whole set collectively are called by 
AsoUa “the Dhp.rma-lipi.“ European scholars render 
the lip i hy Edict. Rut as a matter of fact Lipf was 
not intended to mean an edict, as some of the “Hpis” 
of the sciics — e. g. Sections II, VIII, X, — are not 
orders, they merely record facts. Plence I have not 
followed the scholars in their rendering of the term. 
Its regular mea ling is a draft, a despatch, and 
Asoka uses it in tliat sense, as, for instance, he says' 
in the Saranath record that two “lipis” of the same 
order { Sasann ) wa‘re ‘«ent there. He called his 
temporal^ominunications addressed to the Govern- 
ments of Kalinga and the Judges of the Capital 
( High Court of Kalinga) .“this lipi.” 1 have therefore 
translated the dhmniadipi by “the despatch of the 
dhanna.” ^ 

I have a new authority to support me. According 
to the Artha-Sastra (ciV., 305 B. C.), or rather an 
ancient authority (as evidenced by the style of the 
verse, and Kaiililya’s statement at the foot of the 
chapter ) rjuoted therein describes a form of royal 
document which corresponds to these Asokan 
documents. Tiie Sasanadhikara or the chapter on 
the Department of Correspondence classifying royal 
documents in the ancient manner tells us that the 
documents which begin with “it is noticed hereby** 
or with “So tSVot/i”, “ehamaha”, ( ahing with some 
other forms) are called a h'roclamation “prajna'pana”, 
u thorough notification. Most of the sections of 
this series of dharma-lipis have got the form “ebam 
praha” ‘ So saith”. Prajnapana is differentiated from 
“prajiialcha”, a command, which I shall discuss below. 
“By hundreds and by thousand" : Instead of* ‘by 
hundred thousands” of other translators, I take the 
parkrit construction of “sata-sahasrani” in view of 
the Kalasi reading which has only “by thousands” 
and also the Dhauli and Jaugarh recensions which 
seem to have only “liy hundreds”. 

Suiiathaya: 1 have given the sense “for dinner” (cf. 
“Supakara”, cook ). Literally it means “for curries.” 
Dhfirmii : The Dharma is of course the particular 
Dharma of Asoka which in the beginning he refrains 
from preaching in all its details. As a preparatory 
step in his jiropaganda of Buddhism, he preaches a 
set of morals which were common both to the Jains 
and the Buddhists and in fact to all dissenting sects 
and which generally by themselves were not antago- 
ni.stic to the orthodox national ethics. But in the 
last analysis they were destructive of the national 
religion. "Even orthodoxy in those days would not 
permit cruelty' to animals ( see Kashetra paiha-bimsat 
Artha-Sastra, HI. 10 ). But to extend the principle 
to the case of animal sacrifices at the firealtar w|8 to 
destroy the very pivot of the orthodox system 
coming down since the^ birth of the nation. Asc^ 
attacks the orthodox system* indirectly, but his 
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attacks are directed against the very foundations of 
the old system. With that view Asoka evolves his 
“Dharma*^ and preaches it through these 
'despatches of dharma”. There is apparently a play 
on the word dharma. Dharma originally means 
“basic principles” which hold society or the world 
together ; hence “laws”, ‘ethics’ and ‘civilization’. 
When Asoka postulates his dharma, he implies that 
the old orthodox dharma ( religioxi ) was not 
'dharma' ( ethical, correct ). Dharma ( cfxrrect 
principles ) was really the one which he asked Tiis 
people' to follow ( section III ). At the same time 
6e told “the nation” what led him to the 
beautiful dharma (ethical system) which no one 
could morally deny. He says, thanks to his conver- 
sion to Buddhism (Sec. VIII), that he could start on 
his compaig u of dharma. He is a Buddhist himself 
and Buddhism is his own dharma, out he wants to 
force on his orthodox people only the ethical part 
of his dharma first. And he called also the ethical 
part of the dharma by the same name. “Accept the 
Dharma,” says he, and then tones down and limits 
the meaning of Dharma still calling it ijy the whole 
name dharma. To escape this perplexing play on 
the word., I have decided not to tanslate the mask- 
expression but to retain the original in < he transla- 
tion. And as Asoka often uses the term, e. g. (Section 
Y), to denote “ecclesiastical” I particularise the term— 
‘the dharma,’ though in some places it would have 
been better to have only ‘Dharma.’ 

Samajas: Samajas were “meets” or ‘melas’ 
where popular games, contests between animals, 
acrobatic shows, and other Amusements to please 
large gatherings were held. “Duels” seem to have 
become the chief feature of a Samaja at the time of 
Asoka. The Artha-Sastra (p. 363) directs that 

quarrelling, “drunken duelling, ’’“saurika samaja,” and 
gambling, were to be stopped in the army. When 
we take the duelling character of the samajas into 
consideration, the expression “ekatya samaja” of 
the inscription which has remained a puzzle up to 
this time (Mr. V. Smith renders it by “holiday- 
feasts at certain places,”) is I think, solved. Samajas 
having ‘single performer shows,’ i. e., non-duelling 
samajas were approved by Asoka, while gladiatoring 
and the like shows which appeared cruel to him and 
entailed death to animals were stopped. 

‘Here’ : Mr, V. Smith takes it to mean Pataliputra 
on the analogy of the ‘here’ ~ Pataliputra in Sec. V. 
The intention of the emperor, however, is made clear 
by later sections where he claims that he brought a 
revolution inasmuch as he introduced the virtue of 
“Not-Killing” which he describes ( Sec. IV ) as being 
prosperous. As this description comes only about a 
year or so later if not contemporaneously with Sec. 
I., 1 think ‘here’ must refer to the places where the 
Proclamation was published. 

Even in Sec. V ‘here’ in the editions where Patali- 


putr£f is not mentioned can legitimately indicate the 
locality of the inscription. We must not forget that 
differences, as Asoka tells us (Sec. XIY), generally 
indicate intentional modifications to suit the locali- 
ties of the publication. 

The word ‘Acre’ in the Jaugarh and Dhauli editions, 
however, docs not refer to the locality of publication, 
as in the opening line the original place where Asoka 
had dictated the ‘lipi’ is mentioned ( Mount Khapam- 
gala ) ‘Here’ thus in the two inscriptions of Kalinga 
was annotated, and the direction of the emperor, 
consequently, was not applicable to Kalinga. Kalinga 
was a newl^ conquered country and the revolution- 
ary regulation it was* probably thought impolitic to 


force upon it. The modification from “This dharma- 
lipi was dictated by Priyadarsi ( etc. ) at Mount 
Khapimgala : Here no animal ( etc. )” into the 
“This d. 1. was dictated by Priyadarsi (etc). Here no 
animal (eic.)” of all other editions is obviously inten- 
tional. We know from Buddhist writings that 
Samajas were held on the top of hills, and it seems 
that the original regulation was issued on one of 
such hills and particularly applied to that place. 
When it was extended to other places only ‘here’ was 
retained and tlte place of the original lipi was omit- 
ted. 

Remarks on Section II. 

Cholas etc. : The Cliolas had their Kingdom 
in the South ( Coromandel coast ). Their capital 
IJraiyur (Trichinopoly) was Sanskritised by Kalidasa 
as “Uragapura.” The Chola country was known to 
Upper India as early as the time of the Buddha. In 
the Sutras the “Chola” cloth is mentioned. The 
Pandyas had their capital at Madura. They were 
the southernmost Tamil people. The river Tamra- 
parni which gives its name to Ceylon in the days of 
Asoka flows in the Pandyan country. The pearl- 
fisheries of the Pandyas were known to the author 
of the Artha-Sastra. Megasthenes also heard of the 
Pandyas at Pataliputra. 

The Satiyaputra (according to an ancient authority 
Putni was added to the name of the country to 
denote its ruler) was the ruler (probably an elected 
ruler) of the Satiyas. It seems that they were identi- 
cal with the Satvats who according to the ancient 
authority, the Aitareya Brahman a, had their state in 
the South and had a (republican) constitution called 
the Bhojya. Now Bhojas of the Maha-bharata 
denote something like a confederacy of the Andhakas, 
Vrishnis and* other republican communities of the 
Aparanta region. The race name is preserved in the 
name of one of the republican heroes of the Great 
War (Satya-ki). The Satvats or Satiyas. I 
think, appear in later history under the dynasty of 
the Sata-Vahanas. According to a reference in the 
Bhavishya Purana the first Satavahana founded 
kingship in a place where there was no king, i. e. 
in a republican place. He is represented in a Jain 
romance as being politically connected with and a 
neighbour to the Kerala state. Here Asoka places 
the Satiya-putra next to the Keralaputra. The 
Satiya ruler had his state to the north of the Kerala 
country, as the old grouping of the Cholas, Pandyas 
and Keralas will leave no room for Satiyaputra 
between them. 1 think the Satiyas arc mentioned 
by Magasthencs as Salao. The Kerala country 
(MalaViar) is still known under its ancient name.' 
The Satiyas are never mentioned in the Tamil litera- 
ture, and that is for the simple reason now establish- 
ed by researches into the Satavahana history that 
the Satiyas were Aryans. These four states were 
neighbours of Asoka, that is, independent states.^ 
When Asoka talks of his religious conquest, he talks 
of “the whole of India. (Jambudvipa)” as these 
states were amenable to his religious influence. 

Antiyaka : ‘Antiyoka’ in some eds.] Antiochos 

grand-son ofSeleukos, wa.s King of Syria and Persia. 

* Dr. Buhler’s rendering : “This religious edict has 
* been incised { likhapita ) on Mount Khapingala” is 
not acceptable, as the Jaugarh edition is not on a hill, 
and the jaugarh and Dhauli eds. are in two distinct 
and independent places. Moreover, Asoka’s phraseo- 
logy has a different word for ‘incising’ ( See Pillar lipi 
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He too like the Tamil rulers was a neighbour of 
Asoka^s, as the empire of the Maury as included 
Afghanistan. The neighbours of Antiochos alluded 
to here are named in Section XIII. 

*Roots and fruits’ : As they occur in the same sen 
tence as the one dealing with medicinal herbs, I take 
them to mean medicinal roots and fruits. The Hindu 
system required plantation of medicinal herbs near 
their medical institutions. And to introduce them 
successfully into foreign climates was such an achieve- 
ment at the time that Asoka mentions the fact with 
satisfaction in his public proclamation at home. 

‘Wells and trees’ : cf. Column Proclamations VII, 
where it is published that at every hal(-kosh, i.e.y 
almost at every mile, wells had been dug on the 
roads and banyan and mango trees had been planted 
and rest-houses or Serais erected. 

At the time when the jiroclamation ( Sec TI. ) 
was published, no trees had been planted in the area 
covered by the Shahbazgarhi proclamation, for plant- 
ing of trees is not mentioned in that ed. Probably 
the ground was found too unfavourable. The edition 
also ^mits the sentence about importation of root.s 
and fruits. 

Remarks on Section III. 

Rajukas and Pradcsikas: These two classes of 
officers are described as Yutas ( Yuktas), i. e , 
subordinate officers (cf. Ytiktas in the Ai tha-Sastra, 
Maiiu, and Yajnavalkya). Pradeshtrias were, 
according to the Artha-Sastra, subordinate criminal 
judges or Magistrates, and I agree with Dr. Thomas 
that the Pradcsikas are identical witn the Pradesh- 
tris. This view is strengthened by the next thesis 
which is proposed here, viz., that ths Raju teas v^fcrt 
a class of Judges who entertained both civil and 
criminal cases (vide Vfavahar i Samata and Danda- 
Samatay Ahbihara and Danda duty of the Rajukas 
in column or Pillar lipi IV.) They are characterised as 
Yuktas, as there were higher Judges — the Judges at 
the capital Nagara-Vyavaharikas. Vide the temporal 
lipis of iJhauli and J allgarh) * ' 

Paiisa: Compare the parisa in Sec. VI. 1 take it 
to mean the Council of Ministers. My reason for 
doing so has been diacussed in the Indian Antiquary y 
1913 (pp. 282-84). The rendering of the last para 
in the section as proposed here is new. Former 
translntor.s thought that the Parisa means the 
clergy. But the Buddhist Church had a special word 
to denote it, viz., ‘Samgha’ which is known to and 
used by Asoka in its technical sense. The section 
has got nothing to do with the clergy. Asoka here 
is dealing only with the machinery of the state and 
is trying to use it for his propaganda. He failed in 
this attempt and created a separate service, the 
Dliarina or Ecclesiastic Service. (Section V). The 
Council of Ministers also, whom he expected to carry 
out his policy, showed restiveiiess, and the friction 
becomes clearer shortly (See. VI). 

This Prajnapana or Proclamation includes the 
text of what the Artha-Sastra describes an Ajna- 
lekha or “order.” The orders were generally address- 
ed to hhrityas or ‘Servants’. Here we have an 
ajna (or prajna)—tnaya ajnapitam— addressed to the 
Rajukas and Pradesikas and the Parisa. Thus the 
style also shews that the Parisa were a body of State 
Servants and not the clergy. 

The main lipi is clearly a proclamation as thc» 
style is “ebam praha.” 

Samyarta: In the Girnar recension only the 
kalpa is qualified by Samvarta, in all others have 
only kalpa. The Araara-Kosa treats ‘Samvarta’ and 
‘kalpa’ as synonymus. 




Remarks on Sec. IV. 

“Arambha” Mr. V. Smith renders it by ‘Sacri* 
ficial Slaughter’. But a reference to Sec. I. ^ shows 
that “Arambha” does not mean the Vedic killing of 
animals but ‘killing’ merely. Asoka who was a 
Buddhist when he dictated Sec. 1. describee the 
killing of animals in his kitchen as “Arambha.” 

“Vimana Air-ships or baloons are mentioned 
by writers on the Vaisesika System as a vehicle 

(imr) inuse-T^mmt 

(‘Kiranavali’) (Dr. Seal, Sacred, Books of. the 

Hindus, XVI, p. 351.). Bana, mentioning historical 
incidents, names a Sisunaka king who lost his life in 
flying a machine. 

‘Dliarmaeharana -The rendering of this term 
as proposed here changes the aspect of the Section. 
Former translators took the ‘dharma-charana’ as the 
practice of dharma. I take it to mean ‘*the march 
of the Dharma”=thc progress of Asoka’s propaganda. 
The latter meaning makes the sense of the Section 
clear: Asoka is describing the success already, achieved 
by him in his missionary work. At the same time 
he enjoins on h^s descendants to propagate the 
dharma while observing it themselves, as propa* 
ganda (Dharmacharana) and preaching (dh^ltjanu- 
sasan«) requires practice (‘Sila’) in the preacber, ' 

‘Jana:-^I translate ‘Jana’ by ‘Nation’ foliotriog 
the old significance of the form (discussed id Ipy 
paper on ‘Hindu Polity’). • , '.I! 

Remarks on Sec. V. , , “v . 

In this section, in* the opening portion Jtioka 
emphasises the importance of inventing or inttfpdildng 
a new beneficial system (kalyanam) . t%isn 

he goes on to declare that he had invented such itai- 
titutioiis and asks his descendants to follow it, tbttt 
is, the tradition of founding new institutions, Adding 

‘if one even destroys the present (mCf) direetjoit fthe 

one set forth below) he will be committing s&tfVpext 
he mention his introduction of the Dharma-Maha- 
niatras and defines their jurisdiction. 

‘Mftha-matras’ : According to the Arth-Sastra the 
Highest Ministers. The maha-matras at Pataliputra 
were what we call today the Imperial Ministers 
and their council the Parishad was the Imperial 
Council (Sec. VI). The provincial capitals had the 
Governor— with the mahamatras the Governor^iti.. 
Council— of— the... Maha-matras (Vide Toshali Des- 
patch). Hence maha-matras were a class of the 
highest state officers who were generally entrusted 
with portfolios, either at the capital or outside. An 
ambassador will, thus, be also a Mahamatra. If we 
call the mahamatra an Imperial Minister we shall 
be nearest the significance. 

Asoka creates a new government of the dharma— 
an ecclesiastic service. The mahamatras ofthtfPari- 
shat would have no control over this service (or ‘yqga* * 
to put it in the language of the Artha-Sastra). For 
there were independent dharma-mahamatras*.- 
Imperial Ministers of the Dharma. 

All the heterodox sects which were under the 
control of the king when the Artha-Sastra was 
written (p. 39) were transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the D.Ms. According to the Artha-Sastra the king ex- 
ercised his prerogative and jurisdiction with regard to 
the affairs of heterodox sects, the minors, the |l.ged, 

* ‘For Sin is easy’— in same eds. : “sin is easily 
developed.” * • 
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the afflicted and the distressed, the helpless and wo 
men x x ?5fNrr ^ 

?T, P- 39). Asoka transfers all these 

except the minotvS, to the ecclesiastic jurisdiction of the 
D. Ms., later on apiJointiug Mahainatras for women 
also (Sec. XII). 

This comparison with the Artha-Sastr^i supjiorts 
my new renderings of'bluita-maha and brahma-nibha.’ 
‘Bhatamaya’ has been variously translated by Euro- 
pean Scholars— ‘servants and masters’; ‘Soldicis 
and wiarriors ‘hired servants.’ The Girnar ed. has 
"iTlQfassHlf . I take to stand for inr ('ini1'=cn(lj, 

the compound meaning ‘those who have lost their 
BUpports . ‘Brahmanibha’ hiid been formerly transla- 
teo oy ‘Brahmins and rich’ and ‘those like Brahmins.’ 
1 follow the Buddhist writings which use ‘brahma’ 
in the sense of ‘complete.’ Brahma-nibha ( ~ nirbha) 
thus means ‘those who have completely lost their 
splendour’ corresponding to the Artha-Sastra’s 
( rr dictressed) or 

‘Temporal jurisdiction Tl\e only temporal juris- 


diclion with which the Dhnrma-maha-matras are 
vested is the exercise of mercy with ragard to certain 
classes of prisoners, f'ormerlj' the jurisdiction was 
exccrcised by the Governor of lh<‘ Capital (Nagarika, 
Aitha-Sastra, p. 14.9. -awirrjnt ^ 

*iTsr' -n ] 

“Comfort of heart’’:— Shahbazgarhi has ‘hida- 
sukhaye’ but later ‘hiLa-^sukhaye’. Mansera has ‘hida- 
sukhaye’ and ‘hidain-sukhayc,’ Kali has ‘hida- 
sukhayc’, and Kalinga, ‘hita-sukhaye’. I think the 
forms ‘hidani’ and ‘hicla’ have not been taken into 
account in former translations which invariably treat 

these as variants of There will be linguistic 

'J 

objection to this treatment. I think where we have 
‘hida’ and ‘hidam’ mental happiness (hrit-sukha) is in- 
tended. 

‘ ‘Aparantas’ : European scholars treat it to mean 
“frontier-peoples.” J take it to indicate (other 

‘Aparatas’— peoples of the Aparanta, i. e., the 
Aparantas, otlier than the Rastrikas and the 
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Pratisthankas. They are mentioned later, in Sec. XIII 
VIZ., the Bhojas [ — Satiya-putra ?], the Andhras and 
the Pulindas. 

“The classes of ecc. servants:” I have taken the 
three descriptive words (they are italicised in most 
of the editions by iti) ‘the dharma-nihsrita’, *tlie 
dharma-adhisthana’ and ‘the dana-samyuta* as 
three classes of the dharma-yuktas, as they qualify 
the following ‘dharmana-yutasi’. Former tran- 
slators have . regarded these words as describing 
different places. Dharma-Nihsrita — he who has 
gone out for the Dharma a missionary. The Dhauli 
ed. has “Whether he a ‘d. nisita,’ a ‘d. dhithana* 
or a ‘d. sayuta’— throughout the ‘World’— over the 
dharma-yukta (Official), these d. mahaniatras hold 
jurisdiction/ for the missionaries were in Europe and 
Egypt, Tripoli and Syria also. If the interpretation 
proposed here is not accepted, the explanation of the 
Dhauli ‘Sava-pithuviyam’ will not be forth-coming 
as it has not come up to this time. 

‘Praja: — This word in the last line of the Sec. 
i has been rendered by (my) ‘Subjects’ in Mr. Smith’s 
[ ‘Asoka’. But the direction in the beginning is a 
[ legacy to the descendants of Asoka and not to Ins 
! subjects. The direction is to maintain the ecclesiasti- 
cal service as introduced by him. 

Eemarks on Sec. VI. 

This is a very important Section showing friction 
between the emperor and his council. The council was 
vested with very large, practically all executive 
owers, as witnessed by Greek writers. Here we 
ave clear proof of the fact that the Council of the 
Imperial Ministers was not favouring the ecclesiastic 
policy of the emperor. He says, if any ‘division’ or 

rejection ( nikshipti — Vidt my paper on the 

Section in the “Indian Antiquary,” 1913) took place 
with regard to any of his orders^^ of gift or orders 
with regard to proclamations, he must be informed 
forthwith.* The ‘Gift’ was of course the sort of gift 
described by Asoka (Sec. VII.) as ‘vipula’. (lavish). 
The ‘Divyavadana’ telK' us that the Chancellor 
Radhagupta refused to obey Asoka’s orders of gift 
in favour of the Buddhist (Vder. The friction 
seems 1 o have commenced as early as about the 
fifth year of his conversion. 

‘Duty and National Business’ Asoka speaks 
a good deal about hi^^ willingness to attend 
to the nativjn’s business and it looks like a sort 
of apology or protestation. He is quoting the very 
words of the Artha-Sastra (chapter on Royal 
Duty)t when he talks of his duty and obligation 
(;rr debt to the people). The protestation for the 
nation’s welfare seems to have been intended to 
countervail his anti-council policy. The lipi in spirit 

* Apparently the rule was that brders were not 
issued by word of mouth. Hindu politics require a 
written order by the king. 
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is not a temporal lipi, but, as designated by Asoka 
himself, an ‘ecclesiastical lipi’ (dharma-lipi). 

‘Varcha’ and ‘Vinitat’— European scholars have 
translated the former as ‘latrine’ and the latter with 
diffidence as a ‘carriage’. The whole puzzle is solved 
if we turn to the royal time-table as p:iven in the 
Artha-Sastra and the Vajnavalkya Smnti. Accord- 
ing to the Artha-Sastra (Royal Trust or Duty, p. 37- 
39), the king came to his throne-room early in the 
morning and after attending to some administrative 
business listened to public petitions. After that at 9 
A M, he went to have his bath and breakfast. Whgn 
Megasthencs says that Chandragupta heard petitions 
while he was being ‘shampooed’ he refers to the 
above entertaining of petitions before going to have 
his bath. According to the Artha-Sastra he took 
food and then had hi.s private study between 9 and 
10 30 A. M. Asoka says that he would attend to 
the business of the people even while he was in the 
palace to take his food. From 10-30 to 12 a. u. 
the king (according to the A.-S.) again attended to 
public busnu"^s, autl from 12 to 1-30 V. M. he was 

to have his amusements and rest Against 

this Asoka has his garbha-agara* — an under- 
ground coo! room for summer. In the afternoon, 
according to the A.-S. time-table, the king would go to 

the mil’ ary, training-ground Tirrir‘’f(TrPi( 

tn^r ^ ) and would himself be joining the drill 

P- Against 

this we have Asoka’s ‘vjtrchasi’ and ‘vinitamhi’ (../in 

the course of physical and military culture’).* In tlii 
evening the king (A.-S.) did ‘sandhya’ which is tradi^ 
tion ally performed in a garden. Asoka being a Bud-; 
dhist had nothing to do with ‘Sandhya’ but would 
be in the gardens at the time. 

Remarks on Sec. VI I. 

As to restrictions upon the choice of heretical Secta 
to found monastaries compare • * 

Artha-Sastra, p. 57. 

‘They {^) has been taken by Mr. V. Smith to refer 

to the Pashandas. But that gives no sense. Mark its 
verb in the future tense “will do.” This can not refer 
to the Pashandas. • 


* TRfflf inr: n 

’toV n p. 39. 

t Cf. also A.-S., p. 4*1. 
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THE OUTCOME OF THE WAR 


T he present great European war ma^^ 
result either in a ^ settlement that 
• shall make for a permanent and 
stable peace, or in one calculated within a 
few years to bring about a repetition on a 
yet larger scale of the enormous conflict 
that is now going on. There is great need 
that people in every part of the British 
Empire should recognize this fact, and that 
public opinion should be ready, when the 
time comes, to demand the right sort of 
settlement. 

As we look upon the condition of Europe 
today it is easy to see that the root of 
the trouble is a selfish nationalism which 
refuses to recognize any claims -or sanc- 
tions higher than those of the well-being of 
single states. • 

It is unfair to take any single nation as 
exemplifying beyond all comparison the 
spirit of this narrow nationalism : for all 
or nearly all European races are more or 
less guilty of participating in it. Yet the 
Prussian of the Bernhardian school may 
serve as an instance now prominently 
before the public eye. He believes frank- 
ly in a future for Germany bought at the 
expense of all her neighbours, both great 
and small ; and is willing to use all means 
to attain his end, because beholds that 
there is no such thing as international 
morality. Hence springs the “scrap of 
paper” theory of diplomacy, the invasion 
of innocent and unoflending neighbouring 
states, and the terrorising of their in- 
habitants by loot and massacre. 

It is selfish nationalism of this type 
which has led inevitably to the piling up 
of enormous armaments, to frank interna- 
tional anarchy, and at last to the Great 
War. Unless the final settlement at the 
end of the present conflict can succeed in 
removing this fundamental cause of 
Europe’s fatal disease, the cure will be 
only a temporary alleviation, the peace 
will be only a truce to be succeeded by a 
yet more terrible struggle. The only sure, 
way of eradicating an ingrained selfish- 
ney^s, whether from individual or communi- 
ty, is by ^‘the expulsive power of a new 
aflfection” that b? oy a 'widening of interest 


so effective as to substitute a new and 
greater object of devotion for that whose 
following in the past has proved 
disastrous. Recognizing this principle we 
may affirm with confidence that the future 
safety of Europe depends on the creation 
of a Continental sentiment of loyalty, 
which shall expel by a new and wider 
patrotism the bad old nationalism. The 
present anarchy must be superseded by a 
federalism in which each several state, 
whilst preserving its individual autonomy, 
shall yet effectually contribute to the well- 
being of the whole continent. 

The history of the United States of 
America may afford us some guidance in 
illustrating the development of such a con- 
tinental loyalty. After the Revolution, as 
is well known, the States were at first 
united by the weakest of bonds, and for 
long were disposed to play for their own 
hand more or less regardlessly of the good 
of the whole Federation. The divisive 
tendencies which had been working under- 
ground came to the surface in the period 
immediately preceding the civil war, and 
in that* great struggle the Union was all 
but shattered in pieces. This disaster was 
prevented by the fact that the North 
throughout the war felt itself to be fight- 
ing for the united well-being of the whole 
continent, whereas the South was merely 
contending for the right of cutting itself 
loose from that united continent. Had 
the South won we might today see the 
conditions of Europe reproduced in North 
America. A collection of hostile “nations” 
might there also be striving by hook or 
by crook to destroy each other. But the 
continentalism of the North was victorious, 
and today we have a peaceful and 
homogeneous federation of quasi-indepen- 
dent states co-operating in the up-building 
of a great Nation on a continental scale. 

It is most ardently to be desired that 
in the present war England may find her- 
self filling the role which the North filled 
in the war of 1861-65 ; and that she may 
come to regard herself as the champion of 
a new Europe, which shall be built up on 
the principle of federation instead of on 
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that of selfish nationalism. If this is to be 
so, the defeat of Germany and Austria 
must be envisaged not as a means to the 
acquiring by the Allies of new territiories 
through conquest, nor as a crude pitting 
of force against force that we may smash 
our foe, but rather as a means towards 
the removal of the tendencies that militate 
against the federalising of the continent. 
In short the primary motive in this great 
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national effort must be the lasting good 
of Europe, conceived of as a greater 
cause than any national aggrandisement 
or humiliation. We fight for a distant 
future in which English, French and 
German shall co-operate without national 
rivalry in the upbuilding of a United 
States of Europe. 

J, S. Hoyland. * 


WAR AND ITS LESSON TO INDIA 

By Professor V. G. Kale, m.a., Ferodsson College, Poona. 


W HAT political, economic and moral 
efiects the present European war 
will produce upon the nations in- 
volved in the struggle and upon the world 
at large, it is difficult to say. Prophets are 
indeed not wanting who are entertaining 
us with their forecasts of the future. The 
world-state, the co-existence of pacific 
peoples living amicably side by side, the 
complete triumph of democracy, the .dis- 
appearance of armaments, the promotion 
of the progress of small but independent 
nations, the establishment of the reign of 
peace and good will— these are some of the 
dreams thinkers are dreaming in connec- 
tion with the new epoch in the history 
of the world which the conclusion of the 
present exhausting strugglewill usher in. We 
cannot, however, say if human nature 
will have so far changed as to make this 
revolution possible and if civilization in 
the W’estern world will take this moral 
and spiritual turn. Whether and where the 
peoples of the orient come in in this scheme 
of reconstruction is not likewise clear. 
There are at any rate pious hopes indulged 
in as to a better and a saner humanity, 
which are not shared in by a class of people 
in whose opinion history does not sanc- 
tion the cherishing of these idle 
dreams. They believe that the force of 
the national and the racial sentiment is 
not spent up and that political and econo- 
mic ambitions are not yet exhausted. The 
reconstruction of Europe after the down- 
fall of Napoleon a hundred years ago, held 
out similar prospects and the nineteenth 


century turned out to be a century of the rise 
and sanguinary struggles of nationalities. 
People were inclined to feel, on the eve of 
the present century, that the world 
was entering upon ^ new stage of peace- 
ful development, but their well-meaning 
anticipations have now been cruelly disap- 
pointed. It is therefore a sheer waste of 
energy to make a forecast of the future 
and to conjure up visions which may, 
after all, prove utterly false. 

However the world may be affected by 
the results of the war, there can be no 
doubt that every nation has been stirred 
to its lowest depths. The highest problems 
of human existence, of the social structure 
and of national development are being 
seriously considered and thinkers in every 
country, of varied shades of opinion are 
striving to learn and to drive home the 
lessons which, according to them, the war 
is calculated to teach. Military and naval 
experts, statesmen and politicians, philoso- 
phers and historians, priests and philan- 
thropists, democrats and socialists — all 
have their own theories and their qwn 
remedies. Educated people in India cannot 
escape this speculative infection and they 
are bound to consider what lessons they 
may learn and in what way their country 
may be beneficially afiected by the results 
of the w^. One great hope has dawned 
upon their minds and it is the elevation 
of the status of India among the countries 
which make up the British Empire and fihe 
world, British statesmen have often 
talked about the splendid position of India 
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atid of its being an invaluable asset of the 
Empire. But the truth of the remark was 
never so clearly realised as it has been now. 
The loyalty and the willingness to make 
sacrifices for the British Crown, of the 
people of India, have always been patent, 
hnt in this respect, the educated classes 
have never received their due. The un- 
failing, strenuous and spontaneous support 
wTiich they are giving in the present crisis, 
have compelled their critics to revise their 
judgment of the ‘microscopic minority^ 
of the educated peo^de in India. There 
are, of course, a few who are still incorri- 
gible and unrepent ent. But that a deep 
impression has been produced upon the 
mind of the British public and that the 
thick veil of ignorance which prevented 
them from having a glimpse of true India, 
has been lifted is certain. Even Tory 
publicists of the deepest dye, have had to 
confess to a sense of uneasiness that India 
was not fairly treated in the past. Res- 
ponsible men like Mr. Roberts have de- 
clared in Parliament that the union of 
hearts which the war , has brought about 
must lead to a betterment of India’s posi- 
tion and that the loyalty of the educated 
people is based upon reason and the recog- 
nition of accomplished facts. The self- 
governing Dominions too have now come 
to realize the stuff of which Indians and 
their loyalty to the British Empire, are 
made. India’s willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the Empire is inspired with the 
sense of duty and there is no idea of a quid 
pro quo. Yet educated Indians, the repre- 
sentatives and spokesman of the masses, 
should strive, after the conclusion of the 
war, to take full advantage of the welcome 
change which appears to have come over 
the mind of the British public and to 
obtain for their countrymen the rights and 
privileges for which they have long been 
agitating. 

What a valuable asset India is to the 
Erypire has been demonstrated by the 
chagrin of the Kaiser, w^ho expected to 
find England embarrassed by this countr 3 ^ 
and now realises that it is the staunchest 
and strongest member of the Empire. It 
is now proved that in India there is an 
inexhaustible potential supply of soldiers 
who can easily be trained and equipped and** 
used to overwhelm the formidable numbers 
of» the enemy. Let the Government enrol 
Indians as volunteers ^nd a larger number 
of Territorials cUn be made available than 


can be mustered by the enemy and his 
allies with all their conscription* Educated 
Indians have been urging upon the 
attention of Government the wisdom and 
justice of conceding this highly cherished 
right to the people, all these years, and 
the war has strengthened the hands of the 
people. In his budget speech in the 
Imperial Legislative Council in 1904, 
for example, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale thus 
remarked “My Lord, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief addressed the .other 
day a powerful appeal to Englishmen in 
India to come forward and enrol them- 
selves as volunteers from a sense of public 
duty. May not the Government consider 
the desirability of permitting— -aye, inviting 
—carefully selected classes from among the 
children of the soil to share in the respon- 
sibilities of national defence? Both senti- 
mental and financial considerations de- 
mand the adoption of a policy of this kind ; 
and, unless this is done, the growing mili- 
tary expenditure of the country will in 
course of time absorb all available resour- 
ces and cast its blighting shadow' over 
the whole field of Indian administration.” 

The time has now indisputably arrived 
when commissions in the army ought to 
be given to Indians and they be enrolled as 
volunteers • capable of defending their 
country and the Empire against all 
enemies. 

These are not the lessons, however, of 
which we propose here to speak. The eco- 
nomic, the moral and the social lessons of 
the war arc even more important to us 
in India. How puny, helpless and degener- 
ate the people in India must feel them- 
selves to be by the side of the men in other 
countries who are enrolling in their thou- 
sands and being sent to the front ! Men 
of every class and in every station in life 
are enlisting in England in their lakhs and 
every college has contributed its quota. 
Apart from militarism and conscription, 
how stimulating and how wholesome a 
military training must be to the young 
men, who have the consciousness that 
they are making ready for sacrifices for 
their country ! War is the last thing people 
in Indip would like to have on their 
hands. But if an emergency arises, as 
it has now arisen, what a source of 
strength India would be to the British 
Empire, if her people could be given the 
privilege of fighting the Empire’s ene- 
mies ! Indians who havelived in western 
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countries tell us of the sharp and 
painful contrast that strikes them between 
the men of the West and the people out 
here. Their countrymen appear to them 
a depressed and a stunted race incapable 
of any achievements in life. The spirit, 
the energy, the go which are essential to 
material progress are wanting in this 
country and hence. the sad spectacle India 
presents to an outsider. Any one who has 
closely followed the course of the war and 
has grasped the true causes which have 
led to the struggle cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the urgent need of reform in 
India — a radical change in life, political, 
social and economic. It is to the interest 
of the Empire as to that of India that her 
people should develop a .sense of respon- 
sibility and self-reliance and tliis can be 
attained only by giving the people a much 
larger share ir the administration of their 
country rind rights and privileges like 
thovSe enjoyed by the people in hbigland 
and the colonies. Indians must feel for 
their country and the British Empire aj 
Englishmen feel for Great Britain, and then 
and then alone will Indian manhood rise to 
the height of British manhood. Here is a 
splendid opportunity fo’- Government to 
bring about this desirable result and India 
will watch with a beating heart how that 
opportunity is improved. 

Let alone political rights and the privi- 
lege of being admitted into the arm^^ for 
the moment and see what a sight our 
young men in colleges present. Grinding 
at the mill of thei? studies, they seem 
weighed down with cares and anxieties. 
Physically weak and spiritless, they have 
seldom any hopes of the future. With the 
one ambition of passing examinations and 
getting a job, they have all the fire and 
.enthusiasm chilled in them and these are 
the men who are the hopes of the future of 
India. In many cases it is certainly not 
the fault of the young men if passing exa- 
minations and securing employment some- 
where are their ideal of life. Poverty and 
resourcelessness are responsible for this 
unfortunate state of things. But without 
being depressed by these conditions, we 
have to try to bring up the rising genera- 
tion in such a way that it will have a faith 
in the destiny of this country and will be« 
properly equipped for the work expected 
of it. Our educational conscience has only 
recently been roused and reforms are being 
introduced here and there. But parents 
12 


and teachers do not yet seem to have 
understood their responsibility to our 
young hopefuls. It is at home as well 
as in the college and the school that boys 
and girls have to be properly trained in 
the virtues that make good citizens. 
If is the experience of many' that method, 
regularity, a sense of discipline and of 
one’s duty to one’s neighbours find no 
place in the programme of the majority *of 
teachers. Hence the pupils grow up listless, 
self-ccntn J, inefficient and absolutely inca- 
pable of turning out good citizens. Seldom 
is physical fitness regarded as a quality to 
be sedulously cultivated in the boys. In 
England and America, sports are perhaps 
overdone and we have heard complaints 
about ‘flannelled fools’. But we in Indi^ 
go to the other extreme and neglect phy- 
sical culture to the serious detriment of the 
rising generation. The toughness and the 
endurance, the sense of discipline and obe- 
dicr:e, the self-reliance and the ambition 
which sports impart are rarely cultivated 
in India. What womler if the young gene- 
ration in this country appears so unpro- 
mising and helpless ? Material fjrogress 
is largely conditioned by the initiative, the 
enterprise, the methodical habits and the 
self-con fid cnce which we may bring to bear 
upon our environments. This is therefore 
a ({uestion of educational as well as of 
social reform. National progress cannot 
be achieved only by trying to secure more 
political rights. They of course react upon 
and limit our efforts to advance. But the 
progress of a nation is always a many sided 
development and attention must be directed 
to the various aspects of national life. 
This view of national or rather communal 
life has only recently dawned upon the 
minds of a section of our people. Some 
Hindu leaders have come to realize the 
importance of studying the condition of 
their community from several points of 
view and the programme of work placed 
before themselves by the Hindu and either 
Sabhas demonstrates the importance of 
the problem dealt with here. Are we as a 
race, degenerating ? Is there more poverty 
among us? What are the birth-rate and 
the death-rate in the community? Is our 
educational system what it ought to be? 
Is our young generation physically fit? 
Are our social customs favourable to our 
healthy development? These are •the 
questions people are asking themselves. 
And this is a move in the right direction. 
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If man for man our people are to be as 
efficient and as physically and mentally 
sound as people in other countries, these 
questions will have to be satisfactorily 
answered. We are at present talking of 
an industrial revival and Governinent and 
people are trying to utilize the opportunity 
afforded by the war to take a forward step 
in the path of economic development. 
There are several difficulties in the way,— 
the necessary capital, the experience and 
the markets. But behind all progress 
stands individual character and efficiency. 
These have been methodically cultivated 
in Germany as everybody acknowledges. 
German ambition and confidence born of 
success took a wrong turn and plunged 
the world in a terrible war. But the 
German qualities of thoroughness and 
steadiness of effort to secure a cherished 
object, have won admiration, so that they 
have long been held up for imitation in 
England and elsewhere. 

We have already said that thinkers in 
every country are corfsidering what lessons 
they may derive from the war. National 
systems, social institutions, industrial 
methods and even religion and philosophy 
are being made the objects of study with 
a view to finding out what may be 
done to improve them. The lessons of 
the war are not likely to come home 
so directly to us in this country, be- 


cause we appear to be distant from the 
field of the operations. But one pondering 
deeply over the subject and reading care- 
fully the literature that appears in the 
British press, is bound to feel how the 
political, the social and the educational 
system obtaining in India must be over- 
hauled if we are to make any progress 
worthy of the name. If every educated 
Indian realizes the importance of the kind 
of improvement we have referred to above 
and makes up his mind to try his utmost 
to make his own contribution to the work 
of reform, something can be done to achieve 
the end in view. The point is, that one 
must feel that there is work before us and 
that it can be done only by combined effort. 
This lesson may not flow directly from 
the European war, but to a mind inclined 
to learn and to take the lesson to heart 
there is much that the European struggle 
is calculated to teach. Let the nation 
resolve that it will be strong, fit and effi- 
cient and let the people strive whole-heart- 
edly to reach that goal. Such a resolution 
and such effort are essential if India is to 
stand the world-wide competition in the 
midst of w’hich we find ourselves placed. 
We may press the State to do what it is 
essential for the Government to do. But 
the people too have to do their share and 
let them have the satisfaction of having 
discharged their duty. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


I shall feel highly obliged for your kindness in 
publishing my reply to Mr. J. Sarkar’s remarks 
about my recent work “The struggle between the 
Mahrattas and the Moghuls”. 

(a) Mr. Sarkar does not seem to have indulged 
in a fair criticism of the work, when he says that I 
insinuate the claim of a victory for the Mahrattas 
in the battle of Panipat of 1761 (vide p. iii of Preface 
and p. 73). 

(b) Mr. Sarkar admits that the main body of the 
work extends over 85 pages and yet he finds fault 
with me for not fully discussing the publications of 
Rajwade and Parasnis. Is it consistent to say so ? 
Is it possible to have an exhaustive discussion in the 
limited space of 85 pages ? 

(c) Tukoji Rao Holkar I. was present with the 
Peshwa when the latter fell down from the terrace 
of the Palace. This direct evidence of Holkar is more 
important than the surmises of the enemies of Nana 
Phudnavis. 

(d) Whether the Mahratta Rule was more or less 
tyrannical than the Moghul Rule, must be settled by 
independent evidence. The testimony of Sir John 
Malcolm and other Bnglisli authors is certainly 
entitled to be more reliable than that of the interested 


Mahomedan historians whose champion Mr. .Sarkar 
appears to be. 

(e) Mr. Sarkar says : “The work does not add 
to our knowledge.” In this connection I may be 
permitted to say that I have been receiving highly 
favourable opinions from all parts of India and 
from eminent persons of various castes, creeds and 
colours about my present work and its usefulness. 

(f) Mr. Sarkar’s remarks about a Mahratta 
scholar depending on English authors, are not 
sound. If Grant Duffs History of the Mahrattas, 
Tod’s Rajasthan, Elphinstone’s Hi dory and other 
works by English authors are removed from the 
literary arena, what would be the result ? On this 
point more need not be said. 

(g) Mr. Sarkar’s defence of the Mahomedan 
Historian is poor, when he palliates the way in which 
Shiwajee’s death is referred to by saying ‘‘the infidel 
went to hell.” 

(h) Before concluding I have to add that Mr. 
Sarkar’s pro-Mahomedan propensity prevents him 
from duly appreciating the bright side of the Mahratta 
Power and the Mahratta Rule. 

M. W. Burway, 
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WAR AND PEACE 


T he war has brought into prominence 
some remarkable war literature which 
has within the last few weeks flooded 
this country. Some of these books have 
been written and published specially for 
the occasion ; others are republications of 
old books which bear on the great issue of 
war and peace. The two books that are be- 
ing sold in thousands and have been several 
times peprinted recently are (1) General 
von Bernhardi’s ‘‘Germany and the next 
war'' and(2) Professor Cramb’s “Germany 
and England". The latter was first publish- 
ed in June 1914 and attracted little notice 
then. In August and September up to the 
time I purchased my copy (quite early in 
September) it was reprinted 5 times. 
General von Bernhardi’s book was first 
published in October 1911, but since the 
war broke out it has been sold in hundreds 
of thousands. Professor Cratnb’s book 
represents notes of lectures delivered by 
him to Cambridge students, beginningin 
Februarv 1913, with reference to Gen. von 
Bernhardi's book, and gives the British war 
party’s view of war. The other is of 
course written from the German stand- 
point. Both are very remarkable produc- 
tions, written from diflerent standpoints 
but practically agreeing in conclusions. 
Both profess to warn their respective 
countries against the dangers involved in 
the teachings of the “peace at any price” 
propaganda. For some time the peace 
party in Europe and America have been 
making tremendous efforts to convince the 
people of the West of the iniquities of war, 
and of the absolute desirability of disar- 
ming on the one hand and setting up Inter- 
national Peace and Arbitration Tribunals 
on the other, though their efforts are 
principally confined to Europe, as the other 
continents do not in their opinion count 
for much. Sometime ago a great book on 
the subject was written by an English 
author of the pen-name of Norman Angell, 
which was received with the greatest^ 
possible enthusiasm and admiration 
throughout the world, Mr. Angell was 
hailed as an angel of peace. Since the war 
broke out be has been in comparative 


disgrace. The book is. called “The Great 
Illusion.” I regret I have not read the 
book, though I have had it in my libraiy 
ever since it was published. But I nave 
just finished another book on the subject, 
written by a Russian author about which 
Mr. Norman Angell himself has said that, 
less than a third of the size of his present 
book, it contains more arguments against 
war in the abstract than anything he knows. 
The book is called “War and its alleged 
benefits” by J. Novikov, vice-president of 
the International Institute ot Sociology, 
and sums u,. all the arguments against 
war. Mr. Norman Angell has written an 
introdiv^tioii to this book in which he has 
pointed out that 

“The vdifiereiicc betwieti the Pacifist and the 
Militarist is not, at bottom, a moral one (assuming 
that we take the best statement of each case) but an 
intellectual one. and if we are to bring about that 
Politieal Reformation in Eirope which is to liberate 
us from the Militarist burden, as the Religious Refor- 
mation liberated Europe from religious oppression, 
the process will have to be intellectual.” 

It is recognised that “the emotion 
of humanity recoiling from war is 
often more than counteracted by 
the equally strong moral emotions con- 
nected with patriotism.” Mr. Novikov’s 
book aims to prove that both morality 
and self-interest demand an abolition of 
war. According to Mr. Norman Angell, 
“this writer stands at the head of the 
small band of men who, on the Continent 
of Europe, have tackled this problem as an 
intellectual problem to be stated in terms 
of self-interest.” It will be very interesting 
to give in as few words as may be possible 
the thesis of this book and to watch the 
development of the argument, but before 
we attempt to do so we shall like to •give 
the war party's views in greater detail so * 
that the whole case may be clearly grasped 
by our readers. A German author, Max 
Jaher, says : 

“War regenerates corrupted peoples, it awakens 
dormant nations, it raises selTforgetful, self-aban- 
doned races from their moral langour. la all timts 
war has been an essential factor in civiUzation.** 

In the opinion of the celebrated tvftter 
Ernst Renan “war is the necessary occttiian 
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and place for manifesting moral force.’’ 
Another Continental writer, Dr. Le Bon, 
says : “One ot the chief conditions for the 
upHftment of an enfeebled nation is the 
organisation of a very strong military 
force.” The Militarist party as distin- 
guished from the Pacifist, has been bitterly 
complaining of the dissemination of retro- 
gressive ideas on the subject of war. The^’^ 
thought that if Pacifism triumphed Europe 
was lost. In their opinion a general war 
was needed to set Europe on a better path. 

“The conquered nations will he obliged to mend 
their ways. Enlightened by defeat they will reforni 
their ancient institutions. The conquerors will of 
necessity do the same, and liberalism will cai i the 
day.” 

Mark the appeal in the name of liberal- 
ism. Well, for the present the Militarist 
party has won, and we are witnessing 
perhaps the greatest and the bloodiest 
conflict of historic times. However the 
parties may differ on the morality (W neces- 
sity of war as a settlor of differences or for 
the purposes of gain, bi)th the liicifist and 
the Militarist are agreed that “without 
doubt to defend one’s rights at peril of 
death is a most generous deed ; without 
doubt the communities unwilling to do so 
soon fall into the lowest state of degrada- 
tion.” Max Jaher calls the defensive wars 
the noblest and the most glorious. But 
what the pacifist says is that every defen- 
sive war presupposes an offensive attack, 
and what they want to abolish is war al- 
together, and thus to subvert the necessity 
of a defensive war. 

Mr. Novikov points out how society 
places its ban on private crimes and 
sympathises with the victims of such 
criminals, but how inconsistently it en- 
courages, praises and deifies international 
criminals, calls them conquerors and great 
men ; sets them up on a high pedestal as 
heroes and worships them. By the stran- 
gest aberration all our sympathy and 
admiration go to the one that transgresses 
the lights of his fellow-creatures, to the 
•glorious conqueror, our hatred and 
contempt goto the victims. We admire 
the. armed brigand but we despise the 
unarmed victim. “Strange, we scorn the 
unfortunate corrupt, but not the vicious 
corrupters* In short,” he sums up, “to risk 
one’s lif** in defending one’s rights, to 
prefer death to disgrace is great, beautiful, 
genefous. But it is base and vile to 
violate the rights ofothecs, to steal, pillage, 
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despoil, and tyrannise over people’s 
consciences.” 

On the point whether the abolition of 
war is possible, we quote the following 
opinions. “War is the one method of 
deciding international questions,” said the 
“Moscow Gazette” in 1894. Another voice 
from Paris says “that gross evils i^equire 
gross remedies, and great crises, violent 
solutions .... that force has its role to 
play in human affairs, that in the long run 
certain evils become intolerable, that an 
end must be made of these evils at all 
costs, and that an end cannot be made 
of them except b^^ war.” 

The Russian and the Parisian give 
certain figures which arc both startling 
and amusing. From the year 149G B. C. 
to 1861 A. D., in 3358 years there were 
227 years of peace and 3130 years of war, 
or 13 years of war to every year of 
peace. There have been 266 wars in Europe 
within the last three hundred years. 
We wish some one would make a total of 
the wars fought by the Europeans from 
1861 to 1914, so as to show the so-called 
humanitarian side of modern civiliwSation. 
As for its international morality Mr. 
Valbert points out that from the year 
1500 B. C. to 1860 A. D., more than 
8,000 treaties of ])eace, meant to remain 
in force for ever, were concluded. The 
average time they remained in force was 
two years. The pacifists maintain that 
these figures only show the futility of war 
as a solvent of international problems. 
Each war merely sows the seeds of a future 
war. Hach war actually ends in a mutual 
settlement of differences hy the aid of pleni- 
potentiaries. Why cannot this be done 
without war? The answer is obvious. 
The adjustment at the end of the war is 
the result of exhaustion, and secures some 
prize to the victorious which they could 
not otherwise obtain. According to 
General von Bernhard i the aspiration ot 
universal peace is “directly antagonistic 
to the great universal laws which rule all 
life.” In his opinion “war is a biological 
necessity of the first importance” and “a 
regulative element in the life of mankind 
which cannot be dispensed with.” “The 
struggle for existence,” he adds, “is in the 
life of nature, the basis of all healthy 

development So long as there are 

men who have human feelings and aspira- 
tions, so long as there are nations who 
strive for an enlarged sphere of activity, so 
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long will conflicting interests come into 
being and occasions for making war arise.” 
Unless there is a radical change in the 
nature of man and his constitution there 
seems no prospect of these “human feelings 
and aspirations,” which necessitate 
struggles, being replaced by such others as 
might fulfil their destiny without such 
struggle. “In the extra-social (i. e. interna- 
tional) struggle,” vsays Bernhardi, “that 
nation will conquer which can throw into 
the scale the greatest physical, mental, 

moral, material and political power 

War will furnish such a nation with vitnl 

favourable conditions Without war 

inferior or decaying races would easily 
choke the growth of healthy budding 
elements and a universal decadence will 
follow.” ! he German School, however, 
does not stop here but further maintains 
that war is not only a biological law" but 
a moral obligation and as such an indis- 
pensable factor in civilisation. How the 
argument is developed will be clear from 
the following rather lengthy cxtiacts. 

“If we regard the life of the individual or of the 
nation as something ])urelr material, as an incident 
which terminates in death and outward decay, wc 
must logically consider that the highest goal which 
man can attain is the cnjoYincr L of the most happy 
life and the greatest possible diminutiem of all liodily 
suffering. The state will be regarded as a sort of 
assurance office, which guarantees a life of undis- 
turbed possession ciiid enjoyment in the widest mean- 
ing of the word If, on the contrary, we 

consider the life of men and o< Stares as merely a 
fraction of a collective existence, whose final purjKxsc 
does not rest on enjoyment, but on the development 
of intt’llectual and moral powers, and if we look upon 
all enjriyment merely as an accessory of the checjuered 
conditions of life, the task of the State will appear in a 
very different light. The State will not be to us inerel3' 
a legal anil social insurance office, political union will 
not seem to us to have the one object of bringing 
the advantages of civilization within the reach 
of the individual ; wc shall assign to it the nobler 
task of raising the intellectual and moral powers 
<5f a nation to the highest expansion, and of securing 
for them that influence in the world which tends to 
the combined progress of humanity. We shall see in 
the State, as Fichte taught, an exponent of liberty 
to the human race, whose task it is to put into 
practice the moral duty on earth. “The State,” says 
Treitschke, “is a moral community. It is called 
upon to educate the human race by positive achieve- 
ment, and its ultimate object is that a nation should 
develop in it and through it into a real character; 
that is, alike for nations and individuals, the highest 
moral task.” This highest expansion can never be 
realized in pure individualism. Man can only develop 
his highest capacities when he takes his part in a 
community, in a social organism, for which he lives 
and works. He must be in a family, in a society, in 
the State, which draws the individual out of the nar- 
row circles in which he otherwise would pass his 
life, and makes him a worker in the great common 


interests of humanity. The State alone, so Schleiei^ 
macher once taught, gives the individual the highest 
degree of life. . ^ , 

“War, from this standpoint, will be regarded as d. 
moral necessity, if it is waged to protect the highest 
and most valuable interests of a nation. As hun^an 
life is now constituted, it is political idealism which 
calls for war, while materialism —in theory, at least— 
repudiates it. ^ , 

“All petty and personal interests force their way 
to the front during a long period of peace. Selfish- 
ness ai‘d intritrue run riot, and luxury obliter&te® 
idealism. Money acquires an excessive and unjustifi* 
ciblc power, and character does not obtain due res- 
pect : 

“Man is stunted by peaceful days, 

In idle repose his courage decays. 

Law is the weakling’s game, 

La’ n akes the world che same. 

But in war man’s strength is seen, 

War ennobles all that is mean ; 
bven the coward belies his name.” 

Schiller : Braut V. Messina. 

“Wars are terrible, but necesstiry, for they save the 
State from social putrifaction and stagnation. It is 
well that tile transiloriness of the goods of this world 
is not only preached, but i.s learnt by experience. 
War a lone Reaches this lesson.” 

“War, in opposition to peace, does more to arouse 
national life and to expand* national power than any 
other means known to histi^ry. It certainly brings 
much material and menj:al distress in its train^ but at 
the same time it evokes the noblest activities of the 
human qature.” 

General von Bernhardi continues: — 

“Frederick the Great recognised the ennobling eft'ect 
of war. 'War,’ he said, ‘ojjens the most fruitful field 
to all virtues, for at every moment constancy, pity, 
magnanimity, heroism, and mercy, shine forth in it ; 
every moment offers an opportunity to exercise one of 
these virtues.’ At the moment when the State cries 
out that its very life is at stake, social selfishness 
must cease and party hatred be hushed. The indivi- 
dual must forget his egoism, and feel that he is a 
member of the whole body. He should recognise how 
his own life is nothing worth in comparison with the 
welfare of the comnuinity. War is elevating, because 
the uidividual disappears before the great conception 
(>f the State. Tlie devotion of the members of a com- 
munity to each other is nowhere so splendidly conspi- 
cuous as in war What a perversion of morality to 

wish to abolish heroism among men 1” 

Even dcfc.at may bear a rich harvest. It often, 
indeed, passes an irrevocable sentence on weakness 
and misery, l>ut often, too, it leads to a healthy revi- 
val, and lays the loundation of a new and vigorous 
constitution. “I recognise in the eflect of war upon 
luitional character,” said Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
“one of the most salutary elements in the moulding 
of the human race.” 

“The individual can perform no nobler moral action 
than to pledge his life on his convictions, and to 
devote his own existence to the cause which he serves 
or even to the conception of the value of ideals to 
personal morality. Similarly, nations and States can 
•achieve no loftier consummation than to stake their 
whole i^ower bn upholding their independence, their 
honour, and their reputation.” 

The reader will .have seen how war 
is raised to the dignity *of a moral obli- 
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f ation. It is no longer a necessity but a 
uty, and the conclusion is that the efforts 
directed towards its abolition are not only 
foolish but absolutely immoral. In the 
chapter on '‘The duty to make war^* we 
again come across some strong and 
pungent remarks which make short shrift 
of the attempt to apply the same stand- 
ards of morality to States as are applica- 
ble’ in the case of individuals. “The morali- 
ty of the State,” says Bernhard i, “must be 
developed out of its own peculiar essence, 
just as individual morality is rooted in the 
personality of the man and his duties to- 
wards society The end-all and be-all 

of States is power, and he who is not man 
enough to look this truth in the face 
should not meddle in politics.” 

According to Treitschke, another great 
German writer, “among all political sins, 
the sin of feebleness is the most contemp- 
tible; it is the political sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Bernhardi sees that this argument of 
political morality leads logically to the 
Jesuistic principle, that the end justifies the 
means, that according to it, to increase 
the power of the State all measures are 
permissible ; but he meets this objection by 
pointing out that the gulf between political 
and individual morality is not so wide as 
is generally assumed and that a conflict 
between personal and political morality 
may be avoided by wise and prudent 
diplomacy, if there is no concealment of 
the desired end and if it is recognised that 
the means employed must correspond to 
the ultimately moral nature of the end. 
The violation of recognised rights by 
political action is justified by the dictum 
that such rights are never absolute, that 
they are of human origin and therefore 
imperfect and variable. The setting aside 
of treaties made under pressuie or anta- 
gonistic to the vital interests of one of the 
contracting parties is justified on the 
ground “that it is always justifiable to 
end an immoral situation.” Last but not 
least, the chapter is wound up by a prono- 
uncement of Luther on war, which runs 
thus 

“It is very true that men write and say often what 
a curse war is- But they ou^ht to consider how much 
greater is that curse which is averted by war. , 
Briefly, in the business of war men niusb not regard 
the , massacres, the burnings, the battles, and the 
marches, etc. ; that is what the petty and simple do 
who only look with the e3^es c^f children at the 
surgeon, now he cuti ofl* tlie hand or saws ufif the leg, 


but do not see or notice that he does it in order to 
save the whole body. Thus we must look at the 
business of war or the sword with the eyes of men, 
asking, why these murders and horrors ? It will be 
shown that* it is a business, divine in itself, and as 
needful and necessary to the world as eating or 
drinking, or any other work.” 

From Bernhardi, the German, we turn 
to Cramb, the Englishman, and find that 
although his language is less dogmatic 
yet his conclusions are very nearly the 
same. Cramb professes to find a certain 
amount of transcendentalism in war and 
prefaces it with the following remarks — 

“First of all, let me remind you that in human life 
as a whole there are always elements and forces, 
there are always motives and ideals, which defy the 
anaWsis of reason-mysterious and dark forces. Man 
shall not live by bread alone! And in war this 
element constantly tends to assert itself. It assumes 
forms that sometimes are dazzling in their beauty ; 
sometimes are wrapt in a kind of transcendental 
wonder; sometimes, in appearance at least, are 
simply utilitarian, or chimerical, or fantastic. But 
all alike Imve this quality of defying reason, of eluding 
the grasp of tlic mind when exercised in formal 
judgment merely. It is easy, for example, to demons- 
trate, that the glory of battle is an illusion and a 
mockery. N v .‘rtheless men still live and go on 
pursuing that illusion and that mockery,” 

He then says that in war and the right 
of war man has a possession which he 
values above religion, above industry, and 
above social comforts ; that in war man 
values the power which it affords to life of 
rising above life, the power which the 
spirit of man possesses to pursue the 
Ideal. Ill all life at its li^dght, in thought, 
ill art, and action, there is a tendency 
to become transeendeiital This is fol- 

lowed by an examination of the wars 
waged by England, and it is frankly ad- 
mitted that “All England’s wars for the 
p^ist 500 years have been fought for 
Empire.” Examining the present relations 
of Germany and England Professor Cramb 
discovers a “law obvious, universal and 
inevitable in its application,” viz., that 
“amongst free independent nations weak- 
ness means war” and also that “the empire 
which has ceased to advance has begun 
to recede and therefore to decline, and the 
empire which has begun to decline is dead 
already. ” 

The most interesting part of Professor 
Cramb’s thesis, however, is the comparison 
he makes between the influence ol Napoleon 
and Christ in modern politics. 

“In Europe, as a whole, in the twentieth century,” 
he says, “two great spirit-forces contend for men's 
allegiance— Napoleon and Christ. The one, the represen- 
tative of life-renuQciAtioxi, places the reconciliation of 
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lifers di^ords and the solution of its problems in a 
tranquil but nebulous region beyond the grave ; the 
other, the asserter of earth and of earth’s glories, 
disregardful of any life beyond the grave, finds life’s 
supreme end in heroism and the doing of things, and 
seeks no immortality except the immortality of re- 
nown, and even of that, he is slightly contemptuous. 
To Napoleon the end of life is power and the imposing 
of his will upon the wills of other men. Like Achilles 
or like Ajax, ever to be the first and to outshine all 
others is his confessed ambition. The law, on the 
other hand, which Christ laid upon men appears to 
be the law of self-efiacement. The true Christist toils 
but for others ; he prays but for others. He suffers 
for them ; he dies for them. Servus servorum Dei- 
slave of the slaves of God — was the proud subscrip- 
tion which the haughtiest of the mediaeval Pontiffs 
placed at the end of their letters. 

In Europe, 1 say, this conflict between Christ and 
Napoleon lor the mastery over the minds of men is 
the most significant spiritual phenomenon of the 
twentieth century. You meet with it in England and 
in America, as in Austria and Spain. You meet with 
it even in Italy. In Russia Tolstoi’s furious attacks 
are a proof ol its increasing sway. The new spirit 
in France is its unacknowdeged derivative. But it 
is in Germany alone that as yet Napoleotiism has 
acquired something of the clearness and sclf-consis 

teiicy of a formula led creed Corsica, in a 

word, has conquered Galilee.” 

In the opinion of Professor Crarab, 

“That world-empire of wdiich Germany dreams, 
she may, or may not, on its material side, attain; 
but in this race for the spirit’s dominion, the migutier 
empire of human Thought, who is her rival? Where 
even is her competitor ? Not England assuredly ; for 
in that region England in the twentieth century has 
a place retrograde almost as Austria or Spain ; not 
America; not Russia; not japan, with her tasteless, 
over-eager eflorts to enter the comity of Europe. Is 
it Fiance ? 

The discussion of the question ends here 
rather abruptl}" and the following lecture 
is opened by the question. “If these then, 
are the legitimate impulses, the just ambi- 
tions of Germany if these arc the modes 

which the ‘will" to power’ assumes in 
modern GermanA^ what of England and 
those needs of England with which they 
enter most immediately into collision ?“ 
In answering this question he considers 
“the purpose of British Imperialism; the 
manner in which that purpose has been 
evolved and how it comes into conflict with 
Germany’s ambition and ideals.” “To talk 
about friendly rivalry” is in his opinion 
no answer. Nor “at the present stage of 
world history” is it any use to seek a 
practical policy in arbitration, nor would 
It be more opportune to discuss the value 


of alliances. Commenting on the value of 
alliances he remarks : 

“Whatever principle may govern individual 
friendship, alliances between nations and States are 
governed by self-interest only ; they are valid only so 
long as mutual fears or mutual desires persist in equal 
Force. For the friendship of nations is an empty 
name ; peace is at best a truce on the battlefield of 
Time ; the old myth or the old history of the struggle 
for existence is behind us, but the struf^glc for power— 
who 1 -^ to assign bounds to its empire, or invent an 
instrument for measuring its intensity ?” 

The comment on England’s alliance 
with Russia is rather pertinent. Says he, 
“How can we hope,” he says, “that such 
an alliance, so unnaturally framed, will 
last.” Ihus he comes to the conclusion 
that England must organize herself for 
the fulfilment of her destiny depending 
upon herself alone. Pathetically interesting 
is the following prophetic conclusion : — 

“And if the dire event of a war with Germany— if 
it is a dire event— should ever occur, there shall be 
seen upon this earth of ours a conflict which, beyond 
all others, will recall that description of the great 
Greek wars :— 

“Heroes in battle with heroes, 

And above them the wrathful gods.” 

And one can imagme the ancient, mighty deity of 
all the Teutonic kindred, throned above the clouds, 
looking serenely down upon that conflict, upon his 
favourite children, the English and the Germans, 
locked in a death-struggle, smiling upon the heroism 
of that struggle, the heroism of the children of Odin 
the War-god!” 

We think we have made it abundantly 
clear that although the two writers 
Bernhardi and Cramb deal with the ques- 
tion from two different standpoints, yet 
their conclusions arc identical. If one is 
direct and rather heavily dogmatic, the 
other is no less positive about his 
principles and conclusions, though he uses 
language of refinement and culture. The 
difference is obvious. The one is a general ; 
the other was a professor. However we may 
dislike war, no one can deny that there 
is a great deal of truth in what these two 
eminent Europeans say on the subject of 
war. The pacifist talks a great ^eal 
of sense in reply, but his arguments are 
inconclusive and leave the mind rather 
inclined, though much against one’s will, 
towards the general truth of the proposi- 
tions of the war party. 

Lajpat Rai. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Indian Cowardice and English Pluck. 

In mentioning Mr. G. B. Shaw’s article 
of the above name in the Commonweal, 
Mr. J. L. Sathe makes some valuable ob- 
servations on the genesis of Indian Cowar- 
dice, in The Crucible for November. 

The whole system under which the 
Indian youth is brought up is faulty. Old- 
fashioned and rich people spoil the children 
by too much pampering and over-fondling. 
There are people, and they are apparently 
well educated, who absolutely neglect their 
children. These people are too much en- 
grossed in making pioney, and so forth, 
to remember the existence of the children. 
The third and worst class of pec^ple are 
those who exercise an*excess ot supervision 
and control over their children. The}^ 
defend their position by saying that the 
Indian youth no longer regards the elders 
with the same wholesome respect as he 
used to do in the good old days, that he is 
wanting in filial respect, and that the .spirit 
of insubordination is abroad. 

The old system by which one was taught to l)Ow 
down before every relative, however distantly 
connected, provided he had the good fortune or 
misfortune to be born earlier by one day al least, and 
sometimes even before some relatives who were 
actually younger in years but represented an elder 
generation, w \8 probably essential in the days of the 
joint family system. 

This spirit of absoHite obedience is po.sitively 
harmful. A child is brought up from its very 
birth under the belief that its elders are alw' ays wiser 
than itself and will ever remain so, however old and 
wise the child itself may grow in time. The idea that 
every generation is less wise than it ? predecessors and 
will" continue to be so, is imbibed by the child almost 
with its mother’s milk, and it renders it pessimistic 
from the start. It smothers all desire of improvement 
in the young brain, by making it believe that progress 
is in^^ossible, and that things will never be as good 
as they were in the past. 

But the writer is of opinion, and we 
thoroughly agree with him, that 
instead of being doomed to be more ignorant and 
foolish, it is the birth right of every generation of 
mankind to be wiser than its predecessor. Instead 
of looking up to our forefathers for an unattainable ^ 
ideal, it is the duty and privilege of every succeeding 
generation to look forward and to work for leaving 
things better than they were.” 

A child must not shpw any will of its 
own! Hemusttfe silent, inactive, conten- 


ted; must not question, he has only to 
obey! Thus do we manufacture a sheepish 
nation, a nation claiming the possession 
of '‘old wisdom” but devoid of any sense 
of self-respect. 

Indian parents will greatly help in the 
growth of ‘‘a strong, self-reliant and proud 
generation” by^ teaching their children 
“to resent wrongs and not to put up with 
insults even from elders.” 

Woman and Work. 

The November Crucible contains yet 
another article which should draw the 
attention of all Indian men and women, the 
former specially. It is written by a “Wo- 
man in Married Life” who is in a position 
to know the position we have assigned to 
our women in our families. We arc painfully 
conscious of the insults and ill-treatment 
which it is the lot of many of our women 
folk to live under from day to day, of the 
loneliness and the drudgery within the 
four walls of the house; of their utter 
helplessness — having no other opening in 
life, being kept illiterate by their parents 
w’hen young and by their husbands later 
on, who constantly assert that Indian 
w^omen being too happy in their household 
tasks never entertain thoughts of earning 
an independent livelihood ; that “they are 
treated so well that they would never 
dream of going out into the world to work 
for themselves.” 

Our women never dreaming of going 
out to work for themselves is not the 
result “of their perfect happiness in the 
sphere they now occupy,” but is due “to 
their want of education, narrow outlook 
and naturally stunted ideas.” 

It proves how absolutely void of a healthy self- 
respect and higher aspiration they arc and how 
regordlessly their lives have been cooped up as to 
make them incapable of a single new idea suited to 
modern conditions that we would have to face 
hereafter. 

A widow is not allowed to re-raarry. 
Thus it happens that when left a widow, 
a poor, ignorant woman can either be a 
drudge in her husband’s or father’s family 
or is forced to take up the post of a menial 
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servant anywhere just to earn her daily 
bread ! 

The writer is quite right in saying that 

Ever since the Suffragette movement in Europe 
has taken life, we often hear people say-*'“a woman’s 
place is in her home.” The adage is one we would 
never think of condemning, but what is the woman 
who has no home of her own, to do ? 

And how few there are, who really have a home. 
A woman who does not marry has no home, 
a woman whose husband dies has no home, and a 
woman who is discarded has no home ; and these 
coupled with those, whose homes arc worse than none, 
form, we think, the majority of womankind. Under 
the circumstances, should it be considered a sin if 
she wished to be taught soin^* independent means of 
existence. 

We are glad to learn from the writer 
that a Widows’ Home has been opened in 
Madras. The Superintendent — herself a 
girl widow at the age of nine — has now 
passed her n. A. E.T. “She is just now fit- 
ting out thirty-six young widows for some 
profession or other which will enable them 
to live a pure noble and useful life devoted 
mainly to the benefit of their Sisters.” 

This is only a tiny silver lining in the 
vast cloud. But something is better than 
nothing. 

Education in England. 

Mr. M. E. Sadler, Vice-chancclor of the 
Leads University has contributed an article 
to the November Indmn Education, It 
is refreshing to note that the writer has 
admitted in the course of the article that 
German education is not altogether bad, 
though, since the present war started, most 
of the English journals have made it a 
point to cry down everything German. 
The writer asserts that “all the qualities 
which our men are showing under arms 
have been strengthened by education.” 

. The high efficiency of the British Army and 
Navy is the result of education. 

Mr. Sadler has set forth “the strength 
and the weakness of English and of German 
educational methods.” 

Education, has a freedom, a chivalry ( one result 
of the unbroken tradition which we inherit from 
mediaeval times), a scope for initiative, a lorbearance, 
and a liberty of conscientious utterance which modern 
Germany, under Prussian leadership, has crippled— 
perhaps to its ruin. Hut Germany has to teach us 
what hitherto we have been so slow to learn, the 
value of applying scientific knowledge to the condi-^ 
tions of city life as well as to industry and commerce 
and the binding power of a strong, daily inculcated 
sense of specific public duty upf>n every citizen’s 
thought and strength. We English are weak in our 
applications of science. We have been slack and 

13 


indolent in remodelling our natioiml life with the Jielp 
of the resources of modern science. And, for hundf*ed^ 
of thousands of our English people, the Nation 
mcMns nothing. Even in the midst of the great seM 
for military service, \vc in the industrial districts find 
numbers of men wdiose minds have been twisted and 
numbed by the ignoble propaganda of selfishness aod 
who ask why they should serve a land ‘which doei 
not Wong to them.’ 

The healthiest thing in English education if its 
moral sanity. The plainue-spot in German education 
during these last unhealthy years, has been • its 
growing acceptance of the doctrine that Might is 
.iight ; th«t ‘the end all and be-all’ of a Stat^ is 
Power. 

To some extcMii, German methods of education are 
responsible for this moral and intellectual breakdown 
among the highlv-instructcd classes in Germany. Tne 
(iormrin teac her tries to make his pupils iniellectuil^lly 
impressionable, but does not at the same time foftft* 
the growth of independent powers of criticism 
moral insight. And the German teacher, being 
official of tile Slate, lakes his orders too readily frQp 
the mot d'onire of Government. He likes to stand wfil 
with his official chiefs. And his power of resistant;;^ 
collapses too frc(piently before a wave of fajff 
doctrine, issuing from authoritative quarters. 

But bas not the doctrine of ‘Might i$ 
Right’ been accepted more or less by all 
powerful countries, at some period or other 
of their history ? Then why call it a 
German monopoly ? 


The November East and lUest opens 
with an informing article on 

The Philippines 

penned by Mr. A. Yusufali, i.e.s., which 
proves that the United States of America 
is sincerely working for the improvement 
of the Filipinos both in regard to finance 
and knowledge, and gradually making 
them fit for governing and managing their 
own affairs. For his informations, the 
writer has, as he tells us, largely drawn 
upon two books entitled “The Philippine 
Islands and their People” and “The Philip- 
pines, Past and Present” written by Mr. 
Dean C. Worcester, “a keen zoologist, who 
went with two scientific expeditions to the 
Philippines and at present Secretary of the 
Interior to the Philippine Government?^* 

The Philippines send two Filipino dele- 
gates to the United States Congress. 

“They are called Resident Commissioners, and hold 
office for four years. 

They are members of the United States House of 
Representatives, and can speak in the House, address 
questions and air grievances, but they have no vote.” 

The executive government is vested in the Governor- 
General and four Secretaries (to Government), all 
appointed by the President of the United Slates, 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. One of the 
Secretaries is a Phili^^o, andi the other three are 
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Americans. A fifth portfolio has been authorised but 
not yet created. This “Executive Council” of five, as 
we might call it in India, is strengthened with four 
“Additional Members” all Philipinos, to form the 
Upper House of the Philippine Legislature, which is 
called the Philippine Commission. The Lower House 
is called the Philippine Assembly which consists of 
eighty-one elected members, all Philipinos. 

Only thirty-four out of the lhirty-nin«' provinces 
elect representatives, the remaining five being consi- 
dered to be in too rudimentary a stage to fit into the 
scheme. On the other hand tlie provinces not repre- 
sented in the Assembly are not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Philippine Legislature. ' 

This is very proper. 

The franchise for an elector for municipal and pre- 
sumably for other pur^ioses is simple, but it only 
gives 248,000 qualified voters out of a population of 
more than eight millions. The elector must be a male 
citizen of at least 23 years of age, with a residential 
qualification of six months, and an alternative test of 
position property or language. He must either h.ave 
belonged to certain official classes of the Spanish 
regime, or hold property to the vaule of Rs. 7r>0, or 
pay taxes to the extent of Rs. 45, or be able to speak, 
read or write English or Spanish. It will he noticed 
that the test is not literacy but language ; a Moro 
learned in Malay is not as such entitled to a vote 
although he might come in under the property <]uali- 
fication but an illiterate Philipino would have the 
vote without the property (jualification. 

The municipalities elect ihcir.own officers and con- 
trol their own aft'airs generally, but municipal expendi- 
ture is subject to the control of the provincial 
Treasurer, who is in a special sense a colleague of the 
Governor. Finance is thus specially safe-guarded, 
not only in regard to municipalities but also in regard 
to townships, which form a further subordinate unit 
of self-government. 

The Philijipiiie Civil Service is non-political. 
Wherever practicable, not only recruitment, but also 
promotion is bv comjietitivc examination. In jn'onio- 
tion, however, previous experience and elficieiicy arc 
given due consideration. The examinations for re- 
cruitment are held both in the United States and in 
the Philippine Islands and the test is in both English 
and Spanish. An oath of loyally has to be taken 
before admission to the examination. The limits of 
age are very vyide ; the minimum is 18, but the maxi- 
mum is as high as 40. The service is very com- 
pletely graded, or, as it is called, classified. 

All classified employes arc entitled to visit the 
United States or foreign countries once in three years 
on liberal terms as to leave allowances and certain 
travelling expenses. 

The proportion of Philipinos to Americans in the 
Service has risen from 49*51 in 1003 to 71*29 in 1013. 
Morewand more of the Philipinos take the examina- 
tions in English instead of Spanish. 

How dififerent is the Indian Civil Service 
Institution and its methods ! 

Members of the Philippine Commission without 
portfolios receive more than Rs. 22,v500 per annum ; 
and those with portfolios receive more than double, 
Rs. 46,500 per annum. Members of the Philij^pine 
Assembly receive Rs. 45 a day for each day the 
Assembly is in Session. 

The average Philipino has a poor physi- 
que, The islanders do not get sufficient 


nourishment from an unscientifiq rice 
dietary. “As many as 69 out of 178 
University students recently e.xamined 
showed signs of serious organic troubles.^’ 
Though “sanitary problems have been 
attacked with commendable American 
enthusiasm/' the people do not like such 
reforms. 

The American Educational Machinery 
“is rapidly transforming the people from 
vague idle dreamers, forever fighting among 
themselves, into active citizens, with a 
growing respect for manual labour and an 
increasing understanding of the privileges 
and responsibilities of civil, political, 
personal and religious liberty." 

The dearth of teachers is the main 
difficulty. A thousand American teachers 
were appointed in 1901-02 for training 
“Philipino assistants who should take 
their place in the permanent Philipino 
scheme of education." East year the 
number of Philipinos preparing for the 
duties of teaching had reached the total of 
37,000. 

The whole of the Archipelago is divided into 
educati(mal districts. The scattered units in each 
district are not only controlled by Inspectors who 
have several Districts under their charge and who, 
therefore, do not belong to any particular District ; 
each District has a supervising teacher who lives in 
the District, and who is responsilfie for the education- 
al efiiciency of his whole District. 

For a population of about 8 millions there are 8,500 
Philipino teachers and 530,000 pupils. Thus there 
is one teacher in every 1,000 persons (men, women 
and children ) in the Philippine population at large, 
and the number of pupils under instruction is about 
6 6 per cent of the population. The proportions 
would be appreciably higher if we left out of account 
the non-Christian population who have hardly yet 
taken much advantage of the educational facilities 
provided. They form about one-eighth of the total 
population of the islands. 

The educational statistics, though very 
far behind those of the progressive countries 
in Europe or America, are certainly good 
for an “Oriental Dependancy which has 
been under the protection of the United 
States for little more than fifteen years." 

In India the “proportion of school pupils 
to the total population is about 3 per cent, 
or considerably less than half that of the 
Philippines." 

The practical genius of the American people set 
its face from the outset against a purely literary 
education. Manual labor, industrial training, 
practical agriculture, household industries and arts, 
trades and commerce, were held in view from the 
beginning, and are Jhe main objectives of their educa- 
tional system. 

In India the case is just the reverse. 
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There have been established at Manila, 
the capital of the Philippines a Normal 
School for the training of teachers, attend- ] 
ed by 638 pupils; the School of Arts and 
Trades attended by 641 pupils; a School 
of Commerce and a School for Deaf and 
Blind ; the School of Household Industries 
train adult women in embroidery, lace- 
work and other art- work ; over and above 
this special courses in hygiene, in the case 
of the sick, in household sanitation, in the 
feeding and care of infants and in general 
instruction in house-keeping and the 
household arts and nursing are provided 
for girls. Already over 15,000 girls arc 
taking these courses. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra writes about 

Ancient Indian History in Clay Seals 

in the November East and West, This 
is how the practice of “writing on tablets 
of clay“ came to be introduced into India. 

It is now generally agreed among Indian arclneu 
logists that, at the beginning of the seventh aiul 
most likely, at the end of the eighth century B. C., 
sea-going merchants, availing tliemsehes of the 
monsoons, used to undertake voyages for trading 
purposes from ports on the scuth-west coast of India 
( Sovira at first, afterwards Supparaha and 
Bharukachha ) to Babylon which was, in those 
remote times, a great cnit)()rium of commerce. 

Merchants did not belong to the Aryan race but 
were niostly descended from the Dravidian stock, 
as is evidenced by the faci that the names of the goods 
imported and adopted in the west, such as ivory, 
peacock and rice were adapted from Dravidian words. 

It \v as at Babylon that these Dravidian merchants 
from India became acquainted with an alphabetic 
writing derived from that invented and used by the 
white i)re-Semilic race now called the Akkadians. 
Some of the particular letters learnt by these Indian 
merchants bear a close resemblance to the letters 
found on inscriptions recorded by the wandering 
Semitic tribes who went from Babylon to the west, 
and also on Babylonian weights, both being of a 
date somewhat anterior to the time when these 
Indian merchants made their trading voyages. 

The letters of the Akkadian alphabet with which 
Die ancient Dravidian merchants became acquainted 
in Babylon, used to be traced out on clay-tablets. It 
IS from this source that they learnt the Babylonian 
practice of writing on tablets of clay and introduced 
it into India. 

In India, this practice 

was adopted only to the extent of using seals of 
clay for inscribing pithy maxims from the Scriptures 
and for writing legends. 

Recently a large number of clay-seals 
have been unearthed in Basarh in the Dis- 
trict of Muzaffarpur in North Bihar. In 
1904 'Dr. Theodor Bloch made several 
excavations in the citadel of old Vaisali 


now known as Raja Bisal- Ka Garh at 
Basarh, with the result that “inscribed 
seals, chiefly of the Gupta period, number- 
ing between seven and eight hundred*^ 
were discovered. In 1912 Dr. J. Ph. Vogel 
found from the same site two hundred and 
fifty more inscribed clay-seals, “which 
shed a flood of light on the political, reli- 
gions and artistic history of ancient India. 

The October Wealth of India has a 
contribution from the pen of Mr. N. M^. 
Muzumdar dealing with 

The Industrial Development of Germany. 

Expansion of industry and commerce 
has been of the prime importance to Ger- 
many. For otherwise she could not sup- 
port her rapidly increasing population, 
which “increases at the rate of 800,000 
person^ a year.” Only 20,000 Germans are 
in German colonies. “An over-flow from Ger- 
many to foreign countries tends to diminish 
the strength of an army recruited under 
compulsory service.” 

Prussia took the lead in industrial free- 
dom by abolishing the exclusiveness of the 
guilds. In this the other German states 
followed. Next, the tariff barriers were 
abolished. Thus the home market was 
secured for her own industies. 

Between 1819 and 1834 three large free trade 
areas were formed, which were eventually absorbed 
by Prussia into one large customs union, the 
Zolivercin. Thus the economic unity of Germany 
was achieved to a considerable extent as early 
as 1834. 

Since 1871 German industry and com- 
merce have grown enormously. 

“In 1872 the trade of Germany was for £280,000, 
000. In 1913 it was for over £1,000,000,000.” 

She has, first of all, the largest known reserves 
of coal in Europe, and coal means power in the 
modern world. It is estimated that, at the rate of 
her present output (IGO million metric tons a year) 
she has.coal for 1,300 years. Side by side with coal, 
she has iron. And coal and iron are the basis of 
all modern indu.strial development. The production 
of iron has been extraodinarily rapid. In the eighties, 
Germany produced from 3 ti) 41/2 million tons a year. 

In 1911 she produced 15V2 million tons, Great Britain 
producing IOV 4 and America 23H million tons. 

In Germany 

Agriculture and industries arc protected by tariffs. 
Railways and canals arc nationalised and developed 
as a part of the protectionist policy. Education, 
secondary, technical and commercial, is highly 
developed, and acted as a powerful influence in 
indu.strial growth and in the scientific orgauisalion, 
of industry and com meroc. State protection is given 
to the worker by elabcjratc le^slation and by the 
system of State insurance against sickness, invalidity, 
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iccidittts and old age. Shipping ".is also encouraged, 
and ddloniea founded. 

net yield of German railways in spite of special 
ratei amounted in 1911 to £36,009,090 ; and allow- 
ing a deduction of 3V^ per cent, interest on capital 
outta^, there was a clean prolit of £16,090,000 for 
puhlk purposes. 

1?he development of the waterways and ainals have 
corttributed to an equal extent to Gernriny s economic 
eifickney and growth. It went on side by side 
with the development of the railways. Germany has 
been increasing the number of ciinals and improving 
thii old waterways at enormous expenditure. At the 
same time the old canals have been entirely rebuilt 
for large steamer traffic. The result attained has 
btfSh cheap water transport for heavy traffic, which 
is particularly important in a country with a small 
coast line. Goods can now be sent from the month 
ot the Rhine direct by water to Switzerland or France 
iU one direction, and to Bavaria and Austria in the 
other. The canal .system has also been of immense 
importance in the development of inland towns, and 
river and sea-ports. 

We read that 

“today, the German mercantile marine’stands second 
in the world and German shi{»'building yards are 
unable to carry out all the orders they reeeivt?.” 

One great characteristic* that has I'clped Germany 
in industrial and commercial growth ih the faculty for 
orj^iinisation and co-oparution instilled in tile German 
mind b}' the system (it compulsory mditary service. 

The labour orgauisatious of large towns maintain 
working men’s colleges which liolil evening classes, 
and organise courses of instruction on various 
scientitic, economic andevou historical and philosopical 
subjects. They also establish free libraries and 
reading-rooms and reading circles, all with tiic olijcct 
of making labour more effieieiiL and more self-reliant, 
and adding to its iatelligence ami dignity. 

The Government too has been no less anxious 
about wcltare of the worker. It inaugurated a 
system of State insurance as early as in ISS3, 
which has gradually liecn dcvelofied and extended. 
Insurance is compulsory for practically all 

persons who earn less than £U)9 a year. 

There is sickness, insurance for wliicli the work- 
man pays % iT the subscription and his employer 
The benchis arc free medical attendance, and a 
maximum of 26 weeks allowance of half the wages. 
The workers themselves liave a share in the manage- 
ment of tile insurance organisation. Then there is 
compulsory insurance against accidents, for which the 
employer pays the insurance siil3scription, and in 
validity and old age insurance for which workman 
and employer pay in equal shares, the slate adding 
£214 every year to each pension. 

Gerjuau Imlustnes have been fostered by applying 
• to them highly developed technical skill and 
scientific knowledge Tlie State has provided a 
great many large laboratories at enormous cost for 
investigation and research. Commercial education 
has also been largely stimulated. In fact, the systematic 
organisation and co-ordination of secondary, teclini 
cal and commercial schools has powerfully influenced 
the whole growth of German industry and commerce. 

Evili of Excessive Home-work 

i* 

h the name of a paper read before the 
Teacher’s Assotiation, Christian High 
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School, Udipi, by Mr. B. A. Baliga, History 
Assistant, and published in th^ Educational 
Review for October. The writer seems to 
have thought over his subject very care- 
fully and his opinions deserve the closest 
attention of everybody interested in the 
education of Indian children. 

Overburdening students with home- 
wotk finds favor in most of the Indian 
schools. The teachers who impose the 
tasks scarcely give a thought to the evils 
that result from such work. So it is refresh- 
ing to hear a teacher say that 

no good can come of excessive home exercises. They 
are, no doul)t, a great encouragement to all dealers 
in stationery ; the^^ perhaps impose on parents the 
necessity ot economy to the extent of the value of the 
exercise books ; they strengthen the faculty of inven- 
tion in the boy.s, who, in the absence of the exercises, 
must bring along with them falsehoods, hot from the 
lirain, as meet offerings to the incensed teacher. 

Excessive work may not kill students as 
a rule but there can be no doubt that “it 
successfully kills curiosity and positivel^^ 
deadens the intellect.” Work in home or 
in school ought to be carefully executed by 
the student and diligently corrected by the 
teacher. This is possible if the amount of 
work set be small. Excessive work neces- 
sitates lamp-work and early rising which 
arc both greatly injurious to the child’s 
health. 

Now about the teachers : They are over- 
worked and ill-paid. Most of the teachers 
circ poor. After five hour’s hard work in 
school they have to attend to domestic 
duties. There being no servant the teacher 
has to look after the baby while his wife 
is cooking. Then there is the preparation 
of daily lessons; “at the top of all comes 
correction work in such quantity as to 
impair the teacher’s strength and spirits.” 
No wonder his class work is a failure! “A 
teacher must make provision for self- 
improvement. He who is not a learner 
himself cannot be a good teacher.” 

Children’s time is largely spent in 
cramming “unvvield}^ meaning books.’ 
These “monstrous productions completely 
throw the text books into the shade.” 

The writer very correctly observes that 
anxiety for good results in public examinations, 
xvhich corrupts the life of education in India and 
makes it hardly worth the name, and lack of sympatlw 
, with the joys and sorrows of child-life and igrorance 
ijf the home-life of the children— these are the cai ses of 
excess of home-work. 

One teacher is happil}’ ignorant of the Vurden 
imposed by another and each lays his burden with an 
unsparing hand, until the limit of the proverbial straw 
is reached. Murmur and diactmteat ar€ not iMACdy . 
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thanks to our discipline, which transforms our boys 
into ideal beasts ot burden. 

In Mr. Baliga’s opinion, and we 
thoroughly agree with him, the aim of 
education should be 

to assist in the blossoming of the human flower, 
a process provided for by mother Nature who has 
ushered the soul into the world. A thousand invisible 
teachers surround the child, a thousand influences act 
upon the blossom, and the best that the most skilful 
teacher can do is not to shut God’s light from it. The 
child has its own ways of learning the subjects pres- 
cribed by Nature, whose eternal syllabuses no human 
educationist can recast. The child’s life ‘exempt from 
public haunts, finds books in running brooks, sermons 
in stones and good in every thing.’ Our inetlu ds 
should reflect these vaster methods, should never 
cross them, na3% should be entirel3^ in accord with 
them. And that is how we shall best serve the needs 
of our country, by sending out to the colleges or 
the world, strong young men, with the fountains 
of feeling and of curiosit\’ opened and not shut up. 

Lepers and Social Service. 

Any one taking a walk through the 
northern part of Calcutta in the morning 
will find lepers, men and women, coming 
out from dirty bye-lanes, where probably 
they spent the night, and squatting on the 
foot-paths for their day^’s begging. It is a 
melancholy sight to see ^liem in dirty rags, 
suffering from this hopeless filthy disease 
which eats them up, and sitting there in 
the open, in sun and rain, hoping for an 
occasional pice or hiilf-piee flung by a kind- 
ly passer-by. 

To give the lepers a home, to provide 
the?n with food and thus to lighten their 
burden of life-long misery — this should en- 
gage the attention of all those who are 
willing to devote their lives to social 
service. 

Mr. W. H. P. Anderson contributes an 
article to the December Young Men ot 
* India with a view to point out to “Young 
Indians of education and influence asocial 
service of special urgency.” The writer 
asserts that 

taking an outline map of the world, let me tell you 
that if, for the purj)oses of showing those parts ol the 
world where leprosy exist, we colour them black, then 
India must be coloured all black as the only colour to 
denote the very darkness of affliction which is com- 
mon not to one province or part of this great land, 
but to all. Thousands of lepers, including even the 
little children, are to be found in every province. 

But how to help them ? • 

The first thing to do is to get informed by a study 
of the leper problem, but not to study so long that 
action is swallowed up in a maze of theory. An in 
telligent knowledge of the nuinlxT and condition of 


the lepers, the methods already emplo3^ed in caring for 
them, and the source of the means to this end. The 
law of the land affecting lepers, public opinion, compa- 
rative study of conditions in other lands, and of the 
history of elTorts to combat the disease and the results 
achieved, are all important points to be informed 
upon. It should not, however, consume too much of 
valuable time. The lepeiV need is urgent. While you 
are investigating, they are dying of hunger and dis- 
ease, and in some way unknown to us as yet the 
disease of leprosy is being communicated to others. 
Saddest of all, little children become infected, aiid.arc 
doomed to a life of hopeless misery. 

The leper prolflem will never be solved in any wa3' 
which leaver, out of consideration the main clem'^nts 
of the problem, and which forgets that these are 
human beings with hearts to despair or to respond to 
the touch of sympath3^ On the work side^ there is 
educ.nGon o'' the ignorant to a sense of their danger, 
the winning over of the lepers themselves to humane 
and kind treatment and segregation, the influencing 
of public ojiinion in favour of suitable action and the 
extension and support of existing work. Speaking for 
the Mission to Lejiers, every one of our 40 asylums is 
open to visitors who nia3' wish to stud3' our methods. 
We have no desire to work apart from the people of 
this country, we rather welcome most cordially co- 
operation which shall mean the doing of a larger work 
of nici'cv for those who need it so much. 

Those rle.siring to Jo social service must 
always remember that 

“Social service meatis self-renunciation and love of 
our neighbour, irrespective of who that neighbour 
may be. There is no place in the movem'‘nt for any 
man who cannot take these as his marching orders. 
Social service will not lie undertaken by talking ^bout 
it alone. It means work, and hard work, and it 
means, possibly, opposition at cver3^ turn. Ridicule, 
rebuff, and sneers ma3" be a more frecpient reward than 
approval, encouragement or applause.” 

The care of destitute lepers is social 
service of the highest order. 


A Glimpse of Indian Society in the First 
Centuries B. C. and A. D. 

which has been written by Mr. Subimal 
Chandra Sarkar and published in the Octo- 
ber Dacca contains a good deal of 

information on ancient Hindu society and 
deserves to be widely read. The writer 
has culled his informations from the writ- 
ings of Malkinaga Vatsyayana edited by 
Pandit Durgaprasad Sastn(189l and 1*900),. 
which, according to Dr. Peterson, ‘contains* 
much that is in conflict with the poets’ 
dream of the unchanging Bast, and his 
belief that India is a country where all 
things have continued as they were from 
the beginning.” 

Mr. Sarkar has chosen only the topics 
of education and club life. We read that 
“whereas now-a*days the percentage of 
literacy is not niore th^n five, in the fir»t 
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century B. C. and even three centuries ear- 
lier the majority of the Indian people could 
read and write.” 

Education was imparted to the people 
by the following means : 

In those days the good Buddhist monks and nuns 
spread education at home and abroad, in their own 
provinces, as well as among foreign nations. Wher- 
ever these orders clustered together in monasteries and 
abbeys there an University sprang up. Almost every 
decent home had a small collection of MSS. copies ()f 
standard works. There were the “Acharyas” or Pro- 
fessors, who brought out any number of “Sutras” or 
manuals for the use of students and lay men. Touring 
theatrical parties were iiiuch in favour, and tlie mass- 
es were educated through the stage, where nothing 
less than the art of Kalidasa the contemporary poet, 
was represented. 

Technical education was not neglected, 
as is the case now-a-day^s, hut technology 
was amply patronised, and ^‘the govern- 
ment had a special department to see to it. 
Numerous students went in fora course of 
study in commerce and craftsmanshi]).’' 

Besides the education iinjjartc^ by the 
Universities and government the boys and 
girls had to acquire many other accom- 
plishments, without which they were con- 
sidered failures in society. Some ofthCvSe 
desirable accomplishments noted below 
will not only give us an insight into the 
‘‘daily life, manners and reereations of our 
ancestors two thousand years ago,” but 
will be a fitting answer to those who cry^ 
down all attempts at giving our girls pro- 
per education in the Sciences and Fine-arts 
and making them cultured beings—brand- 
ing such attempts as base imitations 
of the west, having no ])recedenee in the 
usages of our country. The taste for 
refinement and culture which was uni- 
versal amongst ancient Indians is 
unfortunately almost wholly absent from 
the present-day Hindu society. 

The principal accompHslimcnts were : music, jiaint- 
ing, sculpture, wood-carving, toy-making, dancing, 
composing poetry, hllingup blanks in poetical stanzas, 
using figures of speech, knowledge of lexicons, encyclo- 
paedias and prosody, knowledge of provincial dialects 
and foreign languages, talking in riddles, conversing 
by fiftger-sign« or by secret letters, joint recitation, 
training in mnemonics, staging plays and romances, 
deceptive “make-up,” needlework, embroidery, weav- 
ing, fancy-weaving, cooking, making svrups, poctrj^, 
etc., ‘cutting’ beauty-marks, making ear-drops of 
com and flowers, stringing garlands, making flower- 
beds, proper use of scents, proper use of costumes, use 
of ornaments, use of dyes for the teeth robes and 
person, shampooing, art of physical culture, engineer- 
ing and architecture, mineral flooring, testing coins 
and gems, metallurgy, mineralogy, coloured cr\^stal 
mailing, knowledge of principles of machinery, scienti- 
fic agriculture gardening and forestry, kiioweldge of 
the arts pertaining to victor war. 


From contemporary manuals we come to know 
that young men of those early times could hardly 
hope to marry without some of these accomplish- 
ments, and that eligibility was not identical with 
earning capacity, as it is now after two milleniums. 
Princes.ses and ladies of the families of high officials 
and nobles were noted for proficiency in these arts 
and such ladies were in a sense all in all at the roya' 
courts. Very often accomplished ladies earned a living 
bv giving instruction in fine arts, in poverty or in 
widowhood ; and they were honoured everywhere, 
even by the State. 

In the December Indian Education Mr. 
R. C. Rhenai makes some thoughtful ob- 
servations on 

Prizes and Praise. 

The boys who carry away prizes un- 
doubtedly do so owing to their intelligence 
and industry. But this is not all. Their 
success is partly due “to the want of com- 
petition in the class and to the good opi- 
nion of the teacher.” The teacher is usu- 
ally favourably impressed by a boy who 
is more than once successful in the weekly 
or monthly examinations. This boy be- 
comes the idol of the teacher. The rest oi 
boys get no encouragement from the 
teacher, and consequently they turn out sc 
many failures. 

Thus the present system of prizes and scholarship! 
defeats its own end. It iniurcs both, those whe 
leceive them and those who remain without them 
It unduly elates and elevates the lucky few, whih 
it unfairly depresses and degrades many. It make! 
the successful too sclf-conceitcd and self-sufficien 
and ehccks his further industry, while it damps th< 
ardour and ambition of the unsuccessful. 

As a remedy of this state of things the 
writer proposes that 

The teacher should not coniine his encomiums to i 
select few, but be prepared to see and find out soni 
excellence in every one, even the last student. It 
should praise one for good handwriting, another fo 
spirited recitation, a third for his command of English 
a forth for his proficiency in arithmetic, no matte 
how much bfickward they be in other subjects. Ir 
doing this, he will gratify the human desire of bein^ 
praised ; and praise judiciously bestowed for excellenc< 
in one department, will stimulate efforts to win stil 
more ])y striving to acquire proficiency in othe 
departments. 

The Taj as a Neo-Impreiiionist 
Masterprice 

written by Mr. J. G. Willoughby occu- 
pies the place of honor in the Decembei 
East and West. 

Though “it may seem difficult to recon 
cilc the delicate loveliness of the Taj witi 
the products of an art-movement which 
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at first sight, seems remarkable for a deli- 
berate choice of the unpleasant as subject, 
an apparently designed contempt of tech- 
nique, and a wilful disregard of the hither- 
to accepted canons governing form and 
colour,” yet the writer ventures to assert 
that 

so far arc the basic influences which govern the 
art of Taj and the ultra modern painter, from 
being antagonistic, that in reality" the Agra 
mausoleum is an ideal example of the materialization 
of the aims of the new art movement which we in 
England to-day style Post-impressionism. 

The writer is quite correct in asserting 
that the subject of a picture is nothing, but 
the inspiration everything ; that if the soul 
of the creator is noble, his painting, what- 
ever its subject, will reflect that nobility ; 
and 

that every true artistic production was an emo- 
tional experience, and that depth of feeling was the 
inspired source fror>' which all great artistic endeavour 
must spring, and paint or plaster served only as the 
language in which their emotional experience wa • 
to be materialised. 

But to acquire this deep communion with the 
nature of their subject, they realised that they must 
keep themselves simple in soul, even though theii intel- 
lects were essentially and brilliantly modern. 

Great painters like Cezanne, Gaugin 
and Van Gogh “have given us the signifi- 
cant in art bj" deliberately rejecting imita- 
tion, by using form and colour as their ser- 
vants, and above all by intense emotional 
identification with the subject of their cre- 
ation.” 

Let us hear what the writer has to say 
as to how the Taj materializes the aims of 
the I'ost-impressionist art-movement. 

“The strongest link in my chain of evidence is the 
power of Uic sensation which possesses you of being 
actually in the presence of a beautiful and noble 
woman, immediately you enter the great gateway 
before the tomb and sec the whole delicate beauty 
of the building rising directly before you. 

, When I first visited the Taj some years ago, I 
thought perhaps iny experience of this sensation was 
due to some emotional acuteness in my own tempara- 
ment, but now that 1 realise how great is the number 
of pilgrims to the shrine with whom 1 share it, 1 
am convinced that the something feminine inherent 
in the building was delibrately intended to be felt 
by the dcsigrer. 


I imagine the genius who first conceived the build- 
ing to have been deeply moved by the distracted grief 
of his king, and able to realise truly something of 
that sorrow in his sensitive Indian mind. This mind, 
trained by the art traditions of those ancestors who 
had carved the reliefs of Ellora and Elephanta to 
interpret materially in stone the metaphysical philo- 
sophy of his religion, conceived a design, whether 
unconsciously or deliberately which should embody 
the personality of the beautiful dead queen or in 
other words he intended to materialise in her tomb 
the significance of an ideally beautiful and noWe 
w'umaii. 

Profoundly inspired to great eipotional sensitive- 
ness, while employing a purity of line and tender 
grace of contour in the modelling, he selected for * 
medium the most sensitive white marble w^hich 
seems, at all times, to float unearthly and aetherial 
as a dream ir the Indian atmosphere, and reflects on 
its tender surface each delicate tint with which the 
light caresses it. 

Thus in the early morning, when the rising sun 
first kisses the tender rounded dome, she blushes as 
it were divinely confused nt being caught asleep, and 
seems to stir her datnty form, stretching beautiful 
arms to banish sleep. 

And each hour she takes on a difterent feminine 
aspect. At noon she is serene in the noble loveliness 
of a 1 jautiTul (|ueen. But in the evening when the 
sun has sunk and she is left trembling in a dim 
greenish twilight, then yoif feci it is no five woman 
but the soul of one long since dead before you and 
the sadness of her los*i is almost unbearable till the 
moon rises at last and, bathing this delicate master- 
piece’s unearthly beauty in his pale beams, leaves 
you less despondent and dimly glad that she had 
been so beautiful and so deeply loved.” 

Writing about the builders of the Taj 
Mr. Willoughby goes on to say : 

Certainly, the technical details of the Taj are strik- 
ingl}^ Mahomedan, being practically cxcjuisite enlarge- 
ments carried out in marble of the illuminations which 
fill the initial pages and ))ordcrs of Qorans and other 
literature valued by the Musalmans, and we know 
them to have been executed by Mahomedans who are 
named together with the Hindu experts who spe- 
cialised in other details in the Padshah Namah. 

Taking into consideration the Hindu love of sym- 
bolism and that the whole teaching of the art tradi- 
tion of this people for centuries before the iconoclastic 
Mahomedan arrival had been the materialization of 
abstract ideas, it seems to me that it is far more pro- 
bable that this beautiful monument of an Emperor’s 
eternal love at Agra was the creation of a Hindu 
brain. 

But whether it be the conception of Hindu, Moghul, 
Persian or Turk, certain it is, to quote Mr. Ha veil 
that “the Taj was meant to be feminine, the w^ole 
conception and every line and detail of it expresses the 
intention of the designers.” 
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The Problem of Crime. 

“The City Church and the Problem of 
Crime’' published in the American Journal 
of Sociology furnishes us with a world of 
information on criminology in the civilized 
portion of mankind. Inspite of the missio- 
nary’s claim on behalf of the “Christianit}^ 
of Christ, the Christianity in which are 
summed up the loftiest inspirations of 
thoughts and the best ideals of the human 
races as the regenerator of humanity,” in 
Christiandom itself Crime is on the increase. 
Crimes against both person and property 
have during the last doubled or more than 
doubled in proportion to population in 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, ^Belgium, 
and the United States. Even in England 
offences have really increased both in num- 
ber and in gravity. 

Crime is the most uneconomic thing that 
the human society has to face. In America 
the money spent for crime would in three 
years liquidate all the debts on farm lands 
with a considerable margin Jeft over for 
improvements. 

*qn view then of the magnitude and increasing 
gravity of crime, of its menace to all classes of our 
liopulation, and of its enormous financial cost, 
the problem of crime in modern life can not fail t(‘ 
bring to all who seek the welfare of their fellowmcn 
a sense of overwhelming obligation.” 

The causes of crime first lie in the indi- 
vidual and next in the environment phy- 
sical and social in which the individual is 
bred and brought up. Undoubtedly more 
persons are criminal because of their free 
will deliberately choosing the cause of con- 
duct that is wrong ; a smaller number are 
criminal because of biological and physio- 
logical facts over which they have no con- 
tr 9 l. Protection and care of this class and 
the prevention of their increase through 
marriage and family life are the most 
intricate problems of modern Society. The 
environmental influences act independently 
of the biological structure or the psycho- 
logical habit of the man, but enter into 
Ahd augment certain potent tendencies 
and issue in anti-social conduct. Living 
conditions, overcrowding, the absence of 
recreational facilities, improper and insuffi- 
cient diet, chronic sidkness, vagabondage 


mainly due to unemployment, all increase 
criminal propensities. 

Society would be held responsible for 
crime when it itself plays truant to its own 
best principles. 

“Society still receives into its favour men ami women 
who manage, artfully to remain within the boundaries 
of the written law, but whose influence is as destruc- 
tive of social order and wellbeing as that of any 
criminal behind prison-walls. We allow jurors 
to sit in judgment upon a man’s destiny who are as 
guilty as the prisoner at the bar. We send a sheriff 
who aeeepts graft to catch a thief. We put upon 
our school-boards men who profit b^^ the proceeds 
of saloons and disorderly houses. We have Alayors 
and City Commissioners who are companions of 
gamblers and prostitutes.” 

By the way we may remark as what is 
a serious offence in the case of woman is 
winked at when conimitted by man, 
man’s criminal conduct vitiates the whole 
of society and society is highly held res- 
ponsible for it. So the community at large 
fails in its duty as the guardians of the 
functions of civilisation, thereby" preparing 
the conditions of crime : the criminal is the 
agent in bringing them into deeds. A few 
enemies of society we place behind the bars, 
many others we salute with bared head on 
the streets. 

Now the question is how to treat the 
criminal population in prison. The vast 
number ot men, women passing every day 
of the year through jails, workhouse and 
prisons is in large part a neglected popula- 
tion suffering from many evils. The short- 
comings of county jails, workhouses, and 
stockades may be summarised as bad 
sanitation, lack of cleanliness and decency, 
idleness of the prisoners, intermingling of 
youthful offenders with older and hardened 
criminals, the absence of any system of 
training, the presence of insane persons, the 
failure to provide for recreation and the 
indifference of religious people. The inter- 
ests of society and of the prisoner being the 
same, to neglect all possible means for 
claiming o0*enders to well ordered life 
proclaim an apathy of society as shameless 
as any misdemeanour which the imprisoned 
men and women may have committed. 

Discipline is necessary in the conduct of 
prisons. As men commit most of their 
crimes because of weakness rather than of 
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strength, the discipline should be directed 
toward strengthening rather than crushing 
them. The effectiveness and justification 
of punishment arc to be found in the spirit 
and motive with which it is administered. 
The second necessary item in prison 
management is the kibour of the convicts. 
Prisoners should be put to work and their 
imprisonment be made an opportunity for 
learning a trade that will help them after- 
wards in their free life. The dominant idea 
in every penal institution should be instruc- 
tion looking to moral intellectual and 
industrial ability. No prison system 
is complete without preparation lor 
physical improvement of the men who are 
m neeed of it and the provision for the reli- 
gious training of the convicts. 

The intelligent way to cure criminality 
is to begin before the crime is committed. 
If chiMhood is not happy, healthy, confi- 
dent and spontaneous it is in danger. Foi 
the juvenile offenders a children’s court 
with all its paraphernalia and n reforma- 
tory is the desideratum preventing Ihcir 
association with herdened criminals and 
providing for thephysical dcficiciicies,wha*h 
accompany so large a part of child delin- 
quency. 

Inspitc of all this much is not expected 
without univers^il education. 

“Ignorance is no asset in national well being, with 
its unvarying acconipaniiucnts of superstition, preju- 
dice, and false re .as on in c. it is an antisocial incn.ace 
and the active encni}^ of orderly progress. Horace 
Mann, speaking of the definite relation between 
ig nor nice and crime, advocates compulsory educa- 
tion as a cure of crimima) tendencies ..nd to that end 
advises the maintenance of public schools sufficient 
ffir all the children ol the tiatiini. 

We don’t know what the anti-mass-edu- 
cation cranks of our country hfive to say 
to this authoritative pronouncement, 

. Intellectual develojiment will never be 
suflScient without the growth and unfolding 
of moral powers. We should go farther in 
our educational processes and seek to assist 
every child in finding a congenial and wor- 
thy vocation for life. Yet all these we have 
done in vain if the leaven is wanting and 
that leaven is Religion. 

As a social factor nothing is more powerful and 
indispensable than pure, untainted, unsclfi.sh religion, 
for religion is love and love is social completeness. 
The primary concern of religion is character in man, 
and character is the course of life that issues from the 
strongest choice. Religion purifies the conduct by 
giving strength to the better motives and desires that 
play upon the will. Sufficient power is found in reli- 
gion and in religion alone to give stability to the will 
amid all the adverse forces that seek to sway it, and 
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it is this divine power that s^all finally abolish criihe 
from human conduct.” 

Here then is sufficient food for reflectit^ti 
for those who though very late in the (la:y 
are trying to reconstruct society without 
religion. There is still time for them to 
repent. 

The Mission of Japan. 

In The Japan Magazine for December 
Count Okuma, Premier of Japan, says 
that civilisation is the monopoly -of no 
nation or peo})le; it is something of which 
all iiatioi.s ai'c capable. Pervading the 
Universe is a natural law that is absolute 
and infinite, and of which the outward 
forms of civilization are but an expression. 
Any nation or rare that will allow expres- 
sion of thai u.iseen Power will attain unto 
civilization. 

The tiatyin that makes a point of adopting, adapt- 
ing and combining the best elements in all civilijsatiotis 
with its own, harmonizing them and putting 
into iiractice, contrilnites most to the comniou inter- 
ests ol human life and l)ccomes an heir of all tne civi- 
lized ages. History shows that civilizati(m has al- 
ways had its leaders among the nations : superior 
peoples who l)()re the burden of the time until more 
sujicrior nations arosc^ to lake their places in the race 
for sii])remae3'. In this re.^aid Providence has endow- 
ed no one nation with permanent rights of prioritv or 
place. All that any n.'ition has, or is, comes of its own 
ellbrts alone, rherc is no such thing as the predesti- 
nation of one motion to low civilization and another 
to high. Races and pcoidos have to realize that their 
destiny is largely in their own hands. If they lav held 
of the Power that is uL tlr ir divSjiosal thy can rise. If 
they idly neglect it I hey c an never enjoy the privilege 
of being bigbly civilizcol. All tlie good that civilization 
is capable of is at the disposal of those nations 
that o.Kcrt themselves to olitaiii it. 

A nation’s place in the race for high civilization is 
not determined by any racial quality peculiar to it, 
but by its habits, customs, character and the absence 
or presence of mistaken tlionght : especially a right 
relation to the unseen Power that moulds all. 

Count Okuma observes that within the 
brief period of sixty years Japan has 
wrought a complete transformation, which 
has aroused the sur[jrisc and admiration of 
the occidental world. He says that this 
great change was wrought “simply by 
abandoning former habits, freeing our 
minds from erroneous thoughts, and 
adapting ourselves with necessary modifi- 
cations to the most highly civilized sy^- 
Jiems of the modern world. W||4:hufi§ b^ 
came heirs to the best that great Europe 
had attained during the last two thousa^ 
years.” 

China, on the contrary,, is still behind 
the times, says the Count, “because she 
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clings to her old, worn-out habits, treat- 
ing Western civilization with contempt 
and priding herself in bigoted self-con- 
ceit.” 

Races cannot change their color but they can 
change their habits and mistakes. A nation can at 
least replace indifference by interest, inertia by exer- 
tion and follow the good example of others without 
giving up aught that is good of its own. What 
a j)eople must believe is that they can develop 
themselves and become something. Since the begin- 
ning of civilization history has been marked by the 
rise and fall of nations ; but the whole process can 
be explained by this one essential of success: 
determination to follow the path of truth and 
succeed. 

If we learn one other thing more than another 
from history it is that, it is not so difficult for a nation 
to attain preeminence as to maintain it. With the 
flowering of a people’s civilization comes a tendency 
to decline, unless great preventive measures are 
adopted. 

Regarding the present condition of 
India the eminent writer observes 

The difference between India and England is not 
due to color but to circumstance. The sun has given 
them their color but their own merits or mistakes 
have given them their places among nations. There 
should be no difference between the Indian and the 
European, save in colour; but there is. India was a 
civilized country nearly three thousand years before 
England. She produced great thinkers and teachers 
when there were none in Europe. She is the mother 
of art, literature and architecture. But India 
declined, or failed to grow and keep pace with the 
progress of time, as Greece and Rome did after her. 
And the cause in all was the same : a change in 
circumstances to which they could not or would not 
adapt themselves, and so they had to give place, 
and decline. 

The Count goes on to say 

The highest equality of civilization in the world 
to-day is a composite of many gifts from various 
races and nations. It is a union of the serious- 
ness of the Hebrews, the philosophy and art of 
Greece, the law and order of Rome with the etliics 
of Christianity, together with all that the East 
has to offer. Civilization will be greater when the 
assimilation is more complete. It is interesting to 
note how much civilization can be indebted to one 
people : to the Greeks, for example. It is due to the 
science of shipbuilding among the Greeks that tlie 
seas were explored and conquered and the continents 
discovered. The invention of gunpowder in China 
displaced the use of the bow and arrow and changed 
the civilization of Europe. As Europe began to 
advance, the nations there made the mistake of think- 
ing that they were the whole world and that there 
was notliing worthy of consideration outside them- 
selves. To Europe any civilization that was not 
Christian was not civilization at all. 

The greater part of the world’s area to-day is 
taken up by the white races, all the other colors being 
crowded into the remaining tenth of the earth’s 
surface. These less fortunate races and nations have 
fallen under the pressure of western civilization. 
Countries like China, Siam, Persia, Abyssinia and 
Liberia are especially under the thumb of western 
power^ and whatever degree of independence they 


may claim is due only to the exigencies of what the 
greater nations call the ‘balance of power.’ Japan 
is about the only outside country that is really 
independent. The area of Japan does not represent 
more than one- two-hundredth of the surface of the 
globe. Her population, including colonies, is some 
70,000,000, about one- twenty-fourth of that of the 
world. About one-third of the human race is white: 
the rest other shades. Of these China and India 
represent the larger numbers ; and the populations 
of these two countries exceed the number of the 
while races by one hundred millions, putting the 
white races at 600,000,000 and the Indians 
and Chine.se at 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 
respectively. From this it is clearly seen that 
power does not lie in numbers, since these vast popu- 
lations are practically under the dominance of lesser 
populations. 

The Japanese Premier is of opinion that 
‘‘the mission of Japan is to bring about an 
International Civilization.” 

Japan alone has been able to meet occidental civi- 
lization and utilize it without detriment to her own, 
thus harmonizing the two. Japan has faced the flood 
and has not been overwhelmed. Slie has revealed 
marvellous powers of assimilation and adaptation. 
If she maintains the method and the pace she has 
begun, Japan stands the best chance of all nations to 
become the harmonizer of East and West. 

Western nations have already confessed their 
failure to be able to assimilate oriental civilization. 
Japan alone can digest the two. Thus the whole 
'world, pouring its best into the alembic of our minds, 
will liiive it transmuted for service everywhere. 

The Japanese ha^^ce beb' wonderfully 
successful in industry a ltd commerce. Their 
method of selling patent medicines evinces 
much shrewdness and knowledge of hu- 
man nature. Regarding the method adopt- 
ed to sell a particular remedy, Issha San 
says in the Japfin Magazine. 

Not least remarkable iii' regard to this remedy is 
the business method by which its sales are pushed. 
The chief method of distribution is by pedlars, 
although drug houses and shops deal in it to some 
extent. The pedlars go from house to honse all over 
the country ; and if the people refuse to buy the 
medicine, a package is left at the house, to be called 
for the next time the pedlar makes his rounds. He is 
shrewd enough to know that if in the meantime the 
family happens to have an attack of sickness they 
will be sure to try the medicine, which means a sale. 
The vast majority of those visited do not refuse to 
comply with the pedlar’s rcijuest to keep a package 
in the house until he calls again. So long as it costs 
them nothing to do so they invariably consent. 
But usually when he comes again some of the remedy 
has ]>een tried, and he collects the money instead of 
the medicine, and leaves another package to be again 
called for on his next trip. 

There are about one thousand of these pedlars, 
each allotted his own district which he must cover in 
the appointed season. In this way the pedlars get to 
know the people of the district, their habits and 
ways; and thus they learn how to strike the best 
bargains, 
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The Caucasian Monopoly. 

In the course of an article on “the Pro- 
blem of the Pacific” in the Japan Magazine 
Mr. Frank Putnam writes : — 

Caucasians—British and Ainencan— have fenced in 
nearly all of the desirable vacant territory on the 
earth, and have warned Asiatics to keep out. This 
proposition to reserve the unoccupied spaces for the 
growth of the presently dominant race will be argued, 
never doubt that, belorc being acquiesced in by the 
also growing Asiatic peoples. They, too, want room 
for their overflow. They are very rapidly adopting 
the Western world s implements of industry and war- 
fare. Their tremendous populations schooled through 
centuries in abstinent living and severe industry, and 
possessing ini ellectual power'^ which it would be 
unwise to assume are inferior to those of the Cauca- 
sian, niake it a very nice sporting argument whether 
the Caucasians will be able to carry their point. 
Great Britain’s predicament is this; She would rather 
keep India than all the remainder of her foreign poss- 
essions or colonics. India is the bright particular 
jewel in the British crown. Vet the British colonials 
in Canada, in Au^^tralia and New Zealand and else- 
where aremnd the globe have <>n their own initiative, 
through then local parliaments, slammed their doors 
in the faces of immigrants from India. The Indians 
are iiot about it, and growing hotter all the time. 
They are legally “citizens of the Britisli Ihnpire,’’ yet 
are barred out of all portions ot the Empire in vvhich 
they may find opportunity to better their economic 
condition. 

America forced open the closed doors behind which 
Japan was living apart from the rest of the world. 


The Allies served notice on China that the Chinese 
could not close their doors against the Caucasians. 
They laid down to the Asiatics the doctrine, “What^s 
yours is ours, what’s ours is our own,” 


A Japanese View of Western* 
Civilization 

As the Japanese are an independent 
nation, capable of fighting and as they ^re 
the allies of the majority of the ^reat Euro- 
pean powers, any anti-militanst opinion 
expressed m their periodicals cannot be set 
down to cowardice or hostility to Europe* 
Therefore, the opinions of the editor of the 
Japan Magazine on Western civilisation 
are entitled to consideration. He says 

Japan, like oiher nations, still stands aghast at the 
monstrous eiuption of inhumanity in Europe. A 
great part of the world, including the 6rient, had been 
led to believe such a wliolesale and atrocious slaughter 
of men by representatives of west^’n civilization was 
inipossiblc. It was said further that the armed pre- 
paration of Europe was the best guarantee of ;in- 
brokeii peace. Western nations had lor the most part 
assumed ar oversight of their smaller neighbors, and 
an attitude of dictatorial ^periority to the nations 
of the East, until the latter at least had conic to be- 
lieve that the Occidenti had no doubt of its own 
excellence. And now in the midst of this haughty and 
vainglorious assumption comes the pitiful and humi- 
liating revelation that hatred and inhumanity were at 



Feeding the Flames. 

— Donahey in the Clev-eland Plain Dealer. 

THE PKICE. 


The Survivors. 

—Morris in The Outlook* • 
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LOOKING FOR AIl||pRAFT HIS DAILY ( H Cr I>A f H )N. 

— ill the IJaltiiHorc Sun. 

the base ( if the whole artifteial stnicture It nitist he 
admitted that the nations meeting" the present mur- 
derous onset sliowed a higher sense of morality ami 
honor than those assuming the olknsive, but this does 
not cliange the s.ad fact that the war ])rovi's ihe exist 
cnce of something radically wrong in Ivnropean civili- 
zation. No matter wliat material advancement the Oc- 
cident can shov\', never again c an u claim t<> stand for 
a higher find more hiinmne eivdiz.'iti'>n than tiie ()nent. 
“By their timts ye shall know them,’’ sfiid the Prince* 
of I’cfice, Nothing in fill the history oforientfil civiliza- 
tion can compare with tii ' enormity ol t»ns holocfinst 
of blood in Europe. The barbfu ic wars of the ancumt 
East were mild compared wot h the relim d cruelt v of 
manslaughter in the present bairopcfin conflict ; while 
for extent of destruction and numliers involved in out- 
rage and suflering, there is no coin]),irison. The story 
of it is one for wliieh tlic white ifices must blush with 
ignominy and shanu h^J tver. For destrnetion ofin- 
v.'iluablc and irreparable trcfisure, for waste of v.ist 
sums gfithered from the unretpii led toil of millions, for 
unloosing of tlie fiercest ])assions .and the grii lifieation 
ot gfrecd and lust, tor the sowing ol inhuman enmities 
never to be lorgotlen, 1 his bairope.i n horror has no 
precedent in all the savfigery of the past. Here we sc-e 
what Europe cfin do w hen it gives tree rein to its sidi- 
consc'ions self. Yet by some nations the b'uropean is 
jireferred _ as an immigr.'int to the industrious and 
pefi^e-loving orient ah 

Regarding: the responsibility^ for the 
character of occidental civilization the 
editor^observes : — 

It is worthy of note that on .all sides the w-^ar in 
Europe is laid at the feet of a few' men. This is a 
mistake. The responsibility rests not on .a lew, but 
on the whole ()f Chrisiendom If the Church had done 
its duty duiing the last fifty yeais, this war would 
not have been possible IPad tin' Anglo Saxon world 
de^?oted as mueh .attention to the Christianization of 
Europe as it has to the evangelization of the 
more hninane East, this earlmnele on the 


face of European civilization would not have 
broken out. But for years the Church has been 
content to w itness the infiltration of war poison in 
luirope without doing anything practical to stay the 
process. It has devoted much more energy and zeal 
lo supplanting pagan faiths than to attending to this 
much lower paganism of Europe. Is there any section 
of the world more in need of the principles which the 
Prince of ITace sent ihe Church to teach and die for, 
than Europe to-day ? Even the Peace Movement, 
with all the vast sums of money at its command, has 
(levolctl its energies to keeping its friends busy and to 
jiottering over matters that have very little if any- 
tlnng to do with removing the root of the evil. 

The leaven of Truth and Kighteousness without 
w hich ^var must continue, can be planted in the heart 
ol’ western civilization through Education, and 
through Education alone. War will never be elimi- 
nated by the calling' of conventions and the passing 
of lesoliitions. Neither will it be done away by the 
dissertations of holiday lecturers and the circulation 
of prettily wu^rded tracts. War will be removed from 
luim.au civilizatiim only by moral and religious 
educati' n. Wh.at has the Anglo-Saxon world done to 
saleguard .and jiromotc moral and spiritual education 
in Europe? Nothing. Europe has been left to itself, 
being regarded as the mother of all higher civilizatian. 
But the d.anger of cancerous growths is more likely 
in the « h! than in the young. The first missionaries 
w'cre not afraid to preach and teach the principles of 
Peace even in Cjes.ar’s household. What Missionary 
li.'is the laitli and cour.agc to preach these principles 
in tlie h< msehold of the modern Kaiser ? H.as modern 
religion not blinded tlic Kaiser with smooth words, 
speaking peace wHien there was no peace ? The fact 
tli.'it the w'hole Christian Churi'li has been able to 
w itness the jmblieation of so awful a volume as that 
written b.v <»eneral Von Bernliardi, the modern repre- 
sentative of German milit.arism, without being alarm- 
ed at the condition of Juiropean civilization and the 
necessity of its evangelization, shows a recreancy to 
duty that looks hopelessffor the lutnre of the w'orld. 

The world can be made humane only by 
education of the right kind. 

The hope of the future lies in Education. 
Modern systems of education .are wwong and will 
ha ve to be reformed before the world can produce a 
re .ally humane and civilized generatiijn. What comes 
out of a man de])ends as much on his environment as 
on what is in liim. All that is potentially in the indi- 
vidual does not come out ; only what education and 
environment draw out. Until education is designed 
to educe the best that is in the individual, rather than 
tile wairst, as at present, the worst will prevail. The 
inartifd virtues Iw vvhieli so many set so much store, 
must be taught in the wholesome competition of 
doing good rather than in outdoing our neighbors by 
killing them. Men must be brought up to learn to 
obey orders in doing their social and civic duties 
rather than by taking up sword and gun to slay their 
fellow's. It requires more real patriotism and loyalty 
lo obey King or Emperor in spending one’s life elevat- 
ing the unfortunate and the criminal than in killing 
even the country’s enemies. A nation’s worst enemies 
are always those w’ithin its own gates. Germany’s 
greatest enemies are those who plunged her into this 
conlilet of blood. It requires a nobler and more 
etficient manhood to fight the enemy within the gate 
than the one outside. Such warfare produces the 
highest virtues known to man Bloody war cannot 
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produce the hig^hest virtues, since it kills those poss- 
essing them. It involves more real unselfish manli- 
ness to give a whole lifetime to redeeming from vice 
and crime the armies within our civilization, than to 
spend a few months shooting our invaders. Hunting 
lions in African wastes and Indian jungles is admit- 
tedly more exciting than hunting the social and 
moral delinquents of our civilization, but the latter is 
the nobler warfare, and more conducive to higher 
manhood. It is much easier to hit a man than to 
render him incapable of hitting by justice and love, 
but the latter is the way ol life. Only he that loseth 
his life shall find it. A nation’s only and lasting con- 
quest is that over itself. Ail these virtue's that consti- 
tute true manhood and preclude war as a means to 
social and political adjustment, are the products of 
true education. Untii the children are taught the 
true principle^' of social a«id moral progress frt>iu 
infancy the world will be more or less savage -iL 
heart. This duty devolves on the governments and 
churches of the world. When wc lichold the little 
that they have done and are doing we cannot wonder 
at the present savagery in Europe. 

Is the Kaiser Mad ? 

In the November AVWevr of A*ep/en\s M. 
Jean Finot, Editor of “La Revuef ’ discus 
ses the question “Is the Kaiser Mad ? Frof. 
Cesare Lombroso, the celebrated founder 
of criminal anthropolog^y, had once told 
him that the Kaiser was nothing but a 
typical mattoid. Mattoid is a wc)»M used 
by Lombroso to denote a monomaniac 
characterized by a combination of crimi- 
nality and stupidity. The writer accuses 
the Kaiser of lying, treachery and moral 
perversity of the worst description. “The 
mattoid/’ he says, “is void of charaeter 
and iiinoeent of all honour.” 

I'hc writer has tried to prove that the 
Kairer is a perfeet knave and fool. He has 
not tried to explain how such a man has been 
aide to command the loyalty of an intelli- 
gent and independent nation to the death. 

The case for and against Germany. 

The Review of Reviews contains two 
‘articles, one “The case for Germany” and 
the other “The case against Germein^a” 
The case against Germany occupies one 
page and the case for Germany two pages. 
The editor of the Review of Reviews says: 
“The importcince of understanding an 
opponent must be our excuse for” [lublishiiig 
the case for Germany. In the case for 
Germany it is said that 

Whoever or whatever may have been immediately 
responsible for the terrible cataclysm, which in the 
midst of harvest time, like a Doomsday of nations, 
has befallen Europe and all mankind, there can 
be no question that German ascendancy of the last 
half century has been its ultimate cause. 

France, unwilling to forget her national humilia- 
tion, unequivocally refusing to acknowledge the 


settlement of 1870 as final, incessantly preparing for 
the day of revenge, persistently attempting to form 
threatening alliances against her hated foe; England,, 
nettled by CTcrman liusiness, alarmed by Germai^ 
naval strength, trying to isolate and check and hem 
in the upstart in his every move ; Russia, deeply 
resentful of the setback received at the Berlin* 
Congress m her march lo Constantinople, determined 
to use the Slav upheaval in the lialkans as a means 
of pushing forward to the Adriatic, and thereby 
throttling German itifiuenee in the East. These are 
the ini''rnationai diffieuliies under which the new 
(jermany has had to struggle onward. 

not only in military organisation, but in 

every kind f pul>lic and private activity, in city 
y lanning, ni care lor the poor, in industrial co-opera- 
tion, in scienGlic farming and forestry, in research 
of every kind, in every form of pojjular instruction, 
in litei .iture and the line arts, Cermaiiy was striding’ 
ahead of the rest of the world. 

Nothing could be more erroneous than to think 
that German a.vcndaucy of the last generation ha» 
been merely iiidustt ial aud ctimniercial. A new 
idealism, a substantial enthusiasm good govern- 
ment, for social ju.stieO, beauty ancjrjoy, for fullness 
and richness individual cliar^^tcr, have accom- 
panied it. » 

Selcioiu has an individual b«en so jierfect an 
euibocanenl ol’ a national movement as Emperor 
William II. is of this new Germany. 

Is she now to be made <o pay for all her efforts 

at seif-improvernent ? Have they not been a’ 

gain to humanity at large ? 

But is this a defeDce of the war ? 

In the case against Germany, fourteen 
Articles of the International convention 
of 1907 signed at the Hague by Germany 
ah)ne witli most other powers, have been 
quoted. It has been asserted that 
“Germany has violated all these articles, 
although she signed them unconditionally. 
With similar unserupulousncss she has 
broken the stipulations of the Hague con- 
vention of 1907 concerning the rights and 
duties of neutral powers.” 

The extracts given do not require commeut. They 
show conclusively that (k*nnany has not merely broken 
a single law or a few laws, but that she has broken 
all the laws wliich she found inconvenient. The only 
law which Germany recognises is the law of force ^ud 
her own advantage. 

The lawlessness and tyranny" of Germany isi hot 
merely a matter of European concern, but is one of 
world-wide importance. Germany’s unscrupulousjiicss' 
aud disregard of all luunan laws may in cour|ie of 
time force even those nations to take part in the war 
against Geniianj" which are at present most anxious' 
to observe an unconditional neutrality. No indivi- 
dual and no nation can lie expected to abstain from 
action when confronted with crime. The United 
States, which before long may be the only Great 
Power at peace, may at last be forced to intervene in 
the interests of humanity and of their own security. 

Bahaism. 

in the IlHrvnrd Theological Review 
there is an account of Bahaism, formerly 
called Babism, aftel Mirza Aii Moham- 
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med, the Bab, its founder. After his 
martyrdom in 1850, it developed under 
the leadership of Baha’ U’llah who 
has given the creed its name. Under the 
guidance of its present leader, Abdul Baha 
(Abbas Effendi), the Bahai Gospel has 
spread with remarkable rapidity. Appa- 
rently it is not so much an organisation 
as a spiritual attitude. This is a part of a 
world-wide movement — the dawn of a great 
spiritual renaissance when the formalisn 
and dogmatism of the ecclesiastical winter 
give way to the flowers, the joy, and the 
gentle breezes of true and spiritual religion. 

W'hat is the secret of the growth of this 
Bahai Gospel ? The Bahai movement clear- 
ly supplies some rather universal need. 
This need is in part intellectual. The Bahni 
teaching presents a clear and ordered inter- 
pretation of the universe. But to the mass 
of men it is only a secondary concern. 
They want not so much new and clear 
ideas as new life. They are worrjed and 
confused ; they cry for peace. They at a 
certain level of development feel a longing 
to climb from a merely physical existence 
to a spiritual one. The ueligion that helps 
them in that climb they greet with glad- 
ness. Bahaism has supplied this need. But 
the Bahai movement offers no physical 
prizes. On the contrary, it declares the 
supreme height of spiritual attainment is 
revealed when man is enabled to meet sick- 
ness, poverty, and death with unclouded 
brow. The appeal is a purely spiritual 
one—the joy of union with God. 

The Bahai movement exalts social 
redemption. Inequality of opportunity 
must give away to justice, equality of the 
sexes be established, and the fiction of 
'‘inferior races” melt before the dawning 
light of universal brotherhood. 

The great prophets have given the eter- 
nal Word of Truth dressed in garments 
fitted to their age and time. Their fol- 
lowers have imprisoned it in the husks of 
barren and materialistic creed and ritual. 
So the eternal in their message must be 
• dissevered from the merely material provi- 
sions and ordinances. This is possible only 
to those who are free from prejudice and 
possessed by a passion for Reality. 

“To-day it is first necessary to recognise the value 
of reason and scientific method.” Weigh carefully in 
the balance of Reason and Science everything that is 
presented to you as religion. If it passes this test, 
thei^accept it, for it is truth. If however, it does not 
so conform, reject it, for it is ignorance.” For “it is 
mpossible for religion to be*^ contrary to Science. 


Religion and Science are the two wings with which 
the human Soul can progress. Should a man try to 
fly with the wing of religion alone he would quickly 
fall into the quagmire oi Superstition, whilst on the 
other hiind with the wing of Science, he would make 
no progress but fall into the despairing slough of 
mateneilistn.” 

Religious truth, however, comes pri- 
marilv through spiritual insight. But it is 
conformable to Reason and rests ultimately 
upon spiritual intuition, the validity of 
which depends on the purity of the heart. 
The purest tind the most perfect of men, 
therefore, attain the highest degree of cer- 
tainty in intuitive knowledge. These are 
the great prophets. But their words have 
been imperfectly^ reported. Therefore tra- 
ditional scripture alone wdll not suffice as 
a criterion of truth. 

The supreme aim of Bahaism is to bring 
men to the “Tent of Unity” the “ocean of 
oneness.” Its central idea is the inherent 
unity of the universe. And unity means 
that God alone should be realised as the 
one Power which animates and dominates 
all things, which are but manifestations of 
Its energy. The individual man is the 
potential manifestation of this one God. 
But these simple truths are shared with 
them by many liberal thinkers all over the 
w^orld. Then where is the dynamic in the 
method of their presentation that moves 
hearts ? 

“Truth regenerates men when they really believe 
it. Belief is scmiething far more vital than mere intel- 
lectual assent. We may in a vague way surround a 
truth with the light of their intelleet ; but if that is 
Jill, it has little eifect upon us. The power ct)nics 
when the truth surrounds us, grasps our will, kindles 
our heart, possesses our thoug.'it day and night, 
conquers and subdues our desires, our ambitions, our 
hopes, and our loves. When the truth shines through 
the horizon of our mind with such courjuering brilli- 
ance that we cry, “Woe be to me if I do not do its 
bidding !” then we really believe. Such belief, as 
Abdul Baha says, invariably regenerates a man.” 

A teacher brings his hearers to this pitch 
of belief only when he in like manner be- 
lieves the truth he is proclaiming. 

The Bahai leaders, especially their three 
great teachers, have shown their belief in 
their own teachings by themselves being' 
what they recommend to others. The fact 
of their absolute faith in what they teach 
is made apparent by what they have sacri- 
ficed tc do its bidding. 

Religious truth is a life. This divine life 
in man is but an image, a reflection of the 
life of God. When this living fire descends 
on a man it necessarily passes from the 
teacher to the listener. And by the trans- 
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mission of this holy fire from man to man 
will the Kingdom of God appear on Earth. 
When a man catches this fire he must take 
the process into his own hands. His 
active cooperation is imperative. His 
words have the power to shake the soul 
of man awake with the divine thirst for 
the fimmortal chalice’ of union with God. 
The teacher who can through deeds, 
through spoken or written words, awaken 
that love of the divine life will save men. 
This love transforms character, destroys ig- 
norance, quickens civilization. It is at once 
the mightiest and the most contagious 
force known to man. The Bahai Move- 
ment is but a new statement and a new 
demonstration of this power. 

India, Canada and the Empire. 

Since the Budge-Budge fight the position 
of Indians in Canada has again come to 
the front. Sir Roland Wilson has very 
ably dealt with the situation in the pages 
of the Asiatic Review. His sane views 
will be appreciated and shared by all patrio- 
tic Indians as well as Englishinen. At the 
outset the writer contends against an 
assertion of the jingo Journal “limes, 
v/z., that the Canadians are a free 
people and as such, “have a right to 
say whom they will admit into their 
countr 3 ^“ Canada is a member of a 
larger organisation, in which it counts 
numetically for only about one-fiftieth of 
the whole. Canada is not “free” but 
“autonomous,” a term intended to negative 
independence, but to affirm some larger 
measure of freedom from external control 
than belongs to the component parts of a 
thoroughl^^ unified State. 

Formally, Canadian autonomy does 
not include the right to impose whatever 
yestrietions it thinks proper on immigra- 
tion from other countries or from other 
parts of the British Empire without refer- 
ence to the wishes of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as the right of veto on all colonial 
legislation is reserved. But so far as 
pratice has gone at present, it does include 
the right. 

Down to quite recent times it was generally the 
jjolicy of the stronger and better-ordered States to 
welcome immigrants of all kinds, regardless whether 
they were superior, equal, or inferior to the average of 
the old inhabitants. If equal or superior, like the 
rVench Huguenots, to whom England owes so much, 
they would be welcomed as adding to the material 
and moral strength of the nation ; if inferior, so long 
as the direction of affairs lay with the classes rather 
than with the masses, they would be welcomed by the 


captains of industry as augmenting the supply o 
cheap labour. But with the growth of democracy 
in politics and trade unionism in industry, the 
manual workers began to grasp the truth that one 
way of raising the wages of labour was to limit the 
supply, while insufficiently attending to the other 
truth, that scarcity of labour means diminished 
production, and therefore a diminished wage-fund ; 
and when they found that their competitors were 
not of their own race, colour or religion, they were 
restraiu^‘d by no sentiment of brotherhood frgm 
resenting to the utmost the intrusion of this new 
species of blackleg along the Pacific seaboard and in 
the cities and mining centres of Australia. 

The result is the demand that every 
region in which men of European origin 
can live and work in comfort shall be pre- 
served as a “white man’s country.’* 

But when Canada puts forward such a 
demand as a constituent member of an 
Empire which is Asiatic as to three-fourths 
of its population, and to which it is of the 
utmost imortance to maintain amicable 
relations, with tlie other Asiatic peoples 
against whom these measures are directed, 
it is the Imperial Government that has the 
greatest cause for anxiety. 

Because the mother-country is being 
told in effect, 

(1) that she must hold herself in readiness 
to fight China or japan, or both together, 
should those powers give practical expres- 
sion to their resentment at the inhospital 
treatment of their nationals in Canada or 
Australia. 

(2) That she must confess to her Asiatic 
subjects her inabilit^^ to secure for them 
freedom of wSettlement and equal treatment 
before the law in the more healthy and 
thinly populated parts of what she has 
taught them to call her Empire. 

in Canada His Majesty’s Asiatic subjects 
are not even placed on a level with other 
Asiatics. Canada’sjavowed intention is to 
keep out Indian-British subjects alto* 
gethcr. Canada may call herself “free” 
and act as she pleases, but when England 
has to take the whole burden of respon- 
sibility and satisfy the people of India that 
they are not treated worse than the foreig- 
ner, how is it possible for England to think 
in the same way ? 

The objection set up in some quarters, that the 
climate and the work required are unsuited to 
Hindus, at once supplies an answer to the other 
objection, that they are likely to swarm over in 
inconvenient numbers. If the fact is so, it has only 
to be made known in order to stop the influx. ^ 

The writer sees but one way in which 
British taxpayers and eleefors can honor- 
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ably extricate themselves from a very 
awkward and humiliating situation. 

It is that England vShouId aljdicate, without 
precipitancy but without undue delay, that nominal 
supremacy which renders her formally responsil.de in 
ithe eyes of her Asiatic subjects, and of other Asiatic 
powers, for measures which she cannot approve, 
yet cannot eifectually veto, and which is even more 
offensive to their self-respect than injuri(5us to their 
economic interests. 

The writer bdlieves, that if this is done, 
the quondam dependencies of Great Britain 
after some experience in tr^dng to maintain 
their exclusionist policy on their own 
resources as independent states, would 
be more likely to come round in the end to 
the poiilt of view of the mother country. 

The Empire and the Birth-rate 

is the name of a ])apcr written by C. V. 
Drysdale, D.Sc., and read at a meeting n£ 
the Royal Colonial Institute and pu])lishe(l 
in the United Empire. At tlic outset 
the writer very wisely observes that “the 
security and prosperity of our Empire will 
be best secured by hairing a maximum 
number of healthy, virile, cflicient and 
patriotic inhabitants in every portion of 
j[t, in combination with the best resources 
of defensive armaments and necessary 
supplies.” 

In the course of the paper Dr. Drysdale 
has considered the variations of popula- 
tion, birth-rate, &c., in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Australasia, Canada, South 
Africa and India. He is of oj)inioii that 
in “considering the growth of [)opulati<m 
it is not the births but the survivals that 
count. The child that perishes before 
entering on a productive existence is, not 
an asset to the numbers or ethciency of the 
community, but a drain upon it for which 
there is no compensating gain.” 

In England and Wai.ks there was fairly 
definite rise in the birth rate from the year 
1853 to 1S76, after which a rapid and 
steady decline set in. As to the cause of 
this remarkable decline the “chief factor is 
the voluntary reduction of the fertility 
rate.” But there has been a rapid and 
steady fall in the death-rate from about 
22 per thousand to a little over 13. The 
infantile mortality has fallen very rapidly 
since 1900. As a result the “natural in- ' 
crease of population (excess of birth-rate 
over death-rate) during the last five years 
has averaged 11 per thousand.” 

The actwal increase of population in England and 


Waics between the censuses of 1901 and 1911 was 
10 ‘9 per cent., which is only (i little below the 
^‘natarnr’ increase (in Wales it reached the unprece- 
dentetily high increase of 18*1 per cent.) ; while in 
Scotland the actual increase of population was 6*4} 
per cent, over the decade. 

Ireland has had, “for many years past, 
a very low but practically steady birth and 
death rates. The low birth-rate is not due 
to small families, but to a low marriage 
rate (probably due to emigration of young 
people).” 

TJic fertility rate of its women has remained high 
and steady, 283 per thousand in 1881 and 289 in 
19U1. The excess of births over deaths has averaged 6 
per thousand recently, although it was much higher 
torty-tive x^ears ago. Hut the terrible poverty suc- 
ceeding the famine produced the great tide of emigra- 
tion which has reduced the population from eight to 
little over four millions. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that it is late in the day to deplore the depopu- 
lation of IreUind, as it has now practically ceased. 
The fall of population was 11*8. per cent, between 
the eensuscs of 1851 and 3 SGI, but only 1’7 per cent, 
between those of 1901 and 1911 ; while in the clos- 
ing years of the decade, the Registrar-Generars re- 
turns gave the population as almost exactly sta- 
tionary. 

AuSTRALAvSIA. 

We learn from the writer that “from the 
industrial point of view Australia is calling 
out for population ; and a law giving a 
bonus £5 for each child was passed a 
twelve month ago.” 

In both countries (Australia and New Zealand) the 
birth-rate hfty 3^ears ago was remarkably high (well 
over 40 per thousand), and it has since fallen very 
rajhdfv to 2G or 27 per thousand. But in both of 
them the death-rate has fallen somewhat, and they 
now have the lowest death-rates in the world, that 
of New Zealand having been about 9 5 per thousand 
for many years past. So, instead of increasing slowly, 
their rate at natural increase by excess of births over 
deaths is actually the highest in the world (with the 
possible exception of Bulgaria) . 

Canada. 

As regards the total population there 
has been a very rapid increase, that of 34 
])er cent, from 1901 to 1911. This is “with- 
out parallel in modern times.” The Province 
of Ontario is the only part of the Dominion 
for which “vital statistics appear to be 
available.” 

The birth-rate of Ontario was only 22 or 23 per 
thousand in the eighties, and actually dropped to 
19 in 1895, since when it has recovered (owing to 
an increased marriage-rate) to about 25 per thousand. 
But the death-rate had also fallen— namely, to 10 per 
thousand, so that the natural increase was 9 per 
thousand, or not much behind that of most civilised 
countries. 

South Africa. 

Beyond the fact that the population of the Union 
of South Africa increased from 5,175,824 in 1904 to 
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5,973,394' in 1911 (i.e., an increase of 15*4 per cent, 
in seven years) little inforfnation appears to be 
available. The white population seems to have 
increased from 1,116,806, to 1,276,242 (i.e., by 14*28 
per cent.) in the interval, while the native population 
increased from 3,491,056 to 4,019,006 (i.e., by 15*12 
percent.) But since no figures as to birth-rates are 
available, nothing can be said beyond the fact that 
the actual increase works out at about 20 per thous- 
and per annum, which is fairly high. 

India. 

“According to the Statesman’s Year Book for 
1913 the avernp,e brith-rate for India in the three 
years 1908-1910 was 37*7 per thousand. The death- 
rate, given by the Statesman’s Year Book, for the 
three years above quoted was no less than 34*3, 
leaving a natural increase of only 3' 4 per thousand — 
the lowest in oar Empire. The emigration for 
India appears to be so infinitesimal in comparison 
with its population that the actual increase represents 
the natural increase almost exactly.” 

As regards the British Provinces, there was an 
increase in area of no less than 25 per cent, between 
1881 and 1901, which heavily discounts the in- 
crease of 11 per cent, in population in l891. The 
average increase in the British Provinces comes out 
at only 4*3 per cent, per decade over the whole period 
from 1801 to 1911 , so when the increase of area 
is taken into account it may be doubted whether 
there has been any great excess of births over deaths 
at all. 

A more absolute contradiction to the theory that 
a “glorious fertility” produces numbers and vigour 
it would be difficult to conceive. India is a land ot 
famine. We all know of the terrible holocausts of 
1876-1878, when over five millions perished, and that 
of 1899't901, which was held responsible for over a 
million deaths, besides numerous smaller ones. But 
as Mr. W. S. Lilly has written in India and its Prob- 
lems, “We may truly say that in India, except in the 
irrigated tracts, famine is chronic — endemic. It 
always has been.” Sir Frederick Treves in his charm- 
ing work, The Other Side of the Lantern, has expres- 
sed the same opinion, and he says : — ‘‘These are some 
of the great hordes who provide in their lean bodies 
victims for the yearly sacrifice to cholera, famine, and 
plague ” The average death-rate of 34*3 per thousand, 
which is probably underestimated, means, with a 
population of 315 millions, over ten million deaths 
annually. Were the Indian death-rate 10 per thousand 
as in Australasia, there would be only three million 
deaths. Hence, unless medical authorities can give 
good reason for po.stulating an inherent racial predis- 
position to premature death among the inhabitants 
of India, this means that at least seven millions of 
lives are wasted annually by starvation or the dis- 
eases to wffiich it renders them an easy prey. 


In the Nation appears an exquisite 
pen-picture of 

The Perfect One 

by that brilliant writer Mr. John 
Galsworthy. We know that there are 
many such “Perfect Ones“ in India. In 
Calcutta we find them in exceptionally 
large numbers. We remember to have met 
with one such Perfect One about two years 
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ago, in the firdt-class compartn^^ut of A ^ 
tramcar running from Tolly gange to High 
Court. It was a wet evening during the 
rains. Two Perfect Ones who had spent the 
afternoon in hitting at golf balls in 
Tollygunge club grounds got into the car 
smoking pipes, with the paraphernalia of 
golfing hanging on their shoulders. They 
sat themselves in one of the front seats. 
Behind them in one of the back-seats Was 
£ itting a Bengali gentleman. He was suffer*, 
ing from cold and so he coughed. One of 
i^erfect One's turned round and said, “Kabe 
gol karta hai ? Dekhta nai Saheb log 
jata !“ Why do you make that noise? 
Don t you see Europeans are travelling ! He 
was disgusted. lie had nearly lost his tem- 
per. Think of the ‘colored' man in a ‘dhoti* 
daring to disturb the equanimity of the 
Perfect One by coughing, and not caring 
either to give previous notice to the ‘Saheb 
logs' that he was going to do so ! Of course 
the ‘wolofed' man replied that he had every 
right to cough, and then the Perfect One 
did a wonderful thing— he did not hit the 
‘colored' man but kept quiet. But we fear, 
we are digressing, so let us hear Mr. Gals- 
worthy : — 

Idealism, humanity, culture, philosophy, Uie religi- 
ous and .'esthetic senses — after all, where dia all that ' 
lead ? Not to him ! What led to him was beef, and ' 
whisky, exercise, wine, strong cigars, and opeti ait; 
What led to him was anything that ministerea td the 
coatings of the stomach and the thickness of the skin. 

In seeing him, you also saw how progress, civilization, 
and refinement simply meant attrition of those cuti- 
cles which made him what he was. And what was 
he ? Well !— perfect. Perfect for that high, that su- 
preme purpose — the enjoyment of life as it was. And, 
aware of his perfection—oh ! well aware !— -with a 
certain blind astuteness that refused reflection on the 
subject — not caring what anybody said or thought, 
just enjoying himself, taking all that came his way, 
and making no bones about it ; unconscious, indeed, 
that there were any to be made. He must have 
known by instinct that thought, feeling, sympathy, 
only made a man chickeny, for he avoided them in a 
almost sacred way. To be “hard” was his ambition, 
and he moved through life, hitting things, especially 
balls— whether they reposed on little inverted tubs of 
sand, or moved swiftly towards him, he almost al- 
ways hit them, and told people how he did it After- 
wards. He hit things, too, at a distance, through a 
tube, with a certain noise, and a pleasant swclling-ttp 
under his fifth rib every time he saw them tumble, 
feeling that they had swollen up still more under their 
fifth ribs, and would not require to be hit again. He 
tried to hit things in the middle distance with little 
hooks which he flung out in front <Jf him, and when 
♦they caught on, and he pulled out the result, he‘ felt 
better. He was a sportsman, and not only in the field. 

He hit anyone who disagreed with him, and was very 
angry if they hit him back. He hit women, not, of CouAsc, 
with his fists, but with hi^ philosophy. Women wefe 
made for the perfection of men ; 4:hey had produced, 
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iltt 

him, a^d now felt "the fiecesr 
Rili to c wtort ana satisfy hiiji. iVV'hen they 
hEfajndne tnat,; he ffelt ' tio tuiroh-* restionsibility in‘ te- , 
ga¥olo)ih^' ; - to feel further i'e^pohsibility was fo be 
efi(CMditidte^( Thrrldear instanbe, that a spiritual 
feeing uM^<»#hV jthe physicaj, y^4s .extravagant.; 
ann wh^n a .'wo;pan..,tbo,V another vie^% , he took— if 
not ^actually, tnen metaphorieally— a stick. 

leard of “the people*, ahd, hideed, at times 
hacd‘ 0 ^ and'Sibelt them ; tt.had su^ced. Some per-. 
8o;ii^ ,h? were’ concerneci , apOut • their condition 

arid all tha^t ; bi^t what good it would' dp him to share 
that cbricern, he cpiild not se^. Fellows sfpc^ke of them 
a^“*pbbr devils;” and so forth; to his mind they 
were “ptetty 'good rotters/’ most of them. 

It was ridiculous to imagine that he 
was goiilg to hob-nob with, or take in- 
tetjb;st' in people who weren’t clean, who 
wote clotih^^ ' with a disagreeable smell. 
Cleanliness, at all events, cosi nothing,— 
and it was the sine qua non. 

What with clothes, a man to look after them, 
baths/ and so on, be himself spent at least two hun- 
dred a year on being clean ; and even took risks with 
the thickness of his skin, from the way he rubbed and 
scr^ub.bed it. A man could not be hard and Ijealthy if 
he wasn't clean; and health and hardness were his 
little gods. ^ 

One could see him perhaps to the best advantage in 
lands like India, or Egypt, striding in the early morn 
over the purlieps of the desert, •with his loping stre- 
nuous step, scurried after by what looked like little 
dark and anxious women, carrying his clubs ; his eyes, 
with tpeir Jook of outfacing Death, fixed on the ball 
just hit so hard, intent on overtaking it, 
anp pitting it even harder next time. Did he at these 
times of worship ever pause to contemplate that vast 
and ancient plain, where, in the distance, Pyramids, 
thppe creatures of eternity, seemed to tremble in the 
sun ha^ ? Did he ever feel an ecstatic wonder at the 
strange cry of immemorial peoples far travelling the 
desert air ; or look and marvel at those dark and 
anifious little children of old civilizations who patter- 
ed after him ? Did he ever feel the majesty of those 
vast lonely sands, and that vast lonely sky ? Not he 1 
He hit the, ball, until his skin began to act ; then, 
going in, took a bath, and rubljicd himself. At such 
moments he felt perhaps more truly religious than at 
any other, for one naturally could not feel so fit and 
good on Sundays, with the necessity it imposed for 
extru eating, smoking, kneeling, and other sedentary 
oceupations. Indeed, he had become perhaps a little 
distracted in religious matters. There seemed to be 
things in tpe Bible about turning the other cheek, and 
lilies of the field, about rich men and camels, and the 
poor in spirit, which did not go altogether with his 
religinoBh Still, of course, one remained in the English 
Church, hit things, and hoped for the best. 

Once his convictions nearly took a toss. It was 
on a spip, not as English as it might have been, so 
that he wap compelled to talk to people that he would 
not otherwise perhaps have noticed. Amongst such 
was a Briton with a short beard, coming from 
Morocco. This person was lean and brown, his eyes 
wepe esitretnciy clear ; he held himself very straight, 
and looked fit to jump over the moon. It seemed 
obvious that he hit a lot of things. One questioned 
him, <thereforc, with some interest as to what he had 
been hitting. The fellow pad been hitting nothing, 
absjolut^l^r nothing. Sow on fearth, then, did he keep 


himself so fit ? Walking, riding, fasting, swimming, 
climbing mountains, writing books ; hitting neither 
the Government nor Germans ! Never to hit anything ; 
write books, tolerate the Government, and look like 
that I It "was not done. And the odd thing was, 
the fellow didn’t seem to know or care whether he 
was fit or not. All the four days that the voyage 
lasted, with this infernal healthy fellow under his very 
nose* he suffered. There was nothing to hit on board, 
the ship being German, and he himself not feeling very 
fit. However, on reaching Southampton and losing 
sight of his travelling acquaintance, he soon regained 
his equanimity. 

Commercial Possibilities in India* 

The possibilities of commercial enterprise 
in India has been discussed in the Novem- 
ber Kelly^s Monthly Trade Review which, 
by the by, is the opening number of the 
periodical. Doubtless the European war 
is responsible for the birth of this Review. 
English people have come to realise how 
far behind Germany and Austria they are, 
in industrial matters, and what amount 
of money those two countries annually 
draw out of the colonies and dependencies 
of the British Empire. 

According to the article under review 
the causes operating to retard British trade 
in India are various, ‘‘but several of them 
arise from the lack of a proper understand- 
ing between Englishmen and Indians.” 

Harmony between the caterer and the man he 
caters for is obviously a condition precedent to 
successful business. A few Englishmen do under- 
stand India and the Indians, and the present progress 
is, in a large measure, due to their cxei*tions. In 
recent years, however, their influence has sensibly 
declined. Distasteful political changes and the saga- 
city of German commercial men have combined 
against them. When Lord Curzon partitioned Bengal 
in 1905, India declared a boycott of British goods; 
but modification of that measure in 1911 took the 
fight out of the Sw^adeslii movement. The influence 
of Germany, however, continued. She kept up the 
spirit, and laboured hard to study the people, she 
sought industriously to ascertain their needs and to 
satisfy their requirements. Her endeavours were 
so successful that in 191 3-1 4< she secured 6 ’9 per cent, 
of the total import trade of India, as against 3*9 per 
cent, in 1904-1905. Germany’s gain was Great 
Britain’s loss; but now is the opportunity to recover 
lost ground. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the cessation of the flow of German goods into India 
can bring back their former trade into British hands, 
as long as Japan and the United States have to be 
reckoned with. 

We read that, in India, a little over 
eleven per cent of the total population live 
hpon industrial occupations. 

Those connected with transport 1 '6 per cent, and 
trading occupations 5*7 per cent. Of the 35 *3 million 
persons dependent on industrial occupations, nearly 
one-fourth are eng«^ed in the textile industries. Of 
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thfse the most ir^portant are those connected with 
cotton. The number of persons dependent on indus- 
tries connected with hides is 2*8 millions, but verj 
few of them are workers in tanneries. Wood-cutting 
and working and basket-making support 2*5 and 1 J 
million persons respectively. The workers in metajs 
are only about half as numerous as those in wood 
and cane. About three-quarters of the persons so 
employed are general workers in iron, and one-seventh 
are workers in brass, copper and bell-inetal. The 
manufactures of glass, bricks and earthenware sup- 
port ill all 2 '2 million persons. Seven-eighths of these 
are the ordinary village potters, who make the vari- 
ous earthenware utensils for cooking and storing 
water lequircd by the poorer classes, as well as tiles, 
rings for wells, and the like. The total number of per- 
sons supported by industries connected with chemical 
products exceeds a million, but it shrinks to less than 
100,000 if we exclude the manufacture and refining 
of vegetable oils. Food industries support 3*7 million 
persons ; industries of dress and the toilet, 7 '8 million 
persons ; industries of luxury, etc., 2T million persons, 
and industries connected with refuse matter, 1'4« 
million persons. 

Transport suppoits five million persons, viz., 
transport by water, one million ; transport by road, 
2*8 millions , transport by rail, one million , the po'-t, 
telegraph and telepnone services, 0*2 millions. 

The number of j^ersons dependent on trade for their 
livelihood is 17*8 millions, or 6 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Of these more than half are supported by the 
trade in foodstufts, that in textiles being the next most 
important. 

The Public Administration and the liberal Arts sup- 
port 10*0 million persons. Of these 5 3 million persons 
are supported by the Professions and Liberal Arts; 
Religion accounting for more than half, Letters and 
the Arts and Sciences for more than a sixth, Instruc- 
tum and Medicine for one-eighth, and Law for one- 
eighteenth. 


If Russia Wins. 

Under the above heading Mr. Arthun 
Ransome contributes an article to the 
New Witness in which he discusses what 
would happen if Russia comes out vic- 
torious in the present struggle. 

The writer is pretty certain that victory 
for Russia will not mean a more Russian 
Russia, i.e., a more reactionary Russia. 
As a result of the war feelings of nation- 
ality will be intensified not only amongst 
Russians but amongst all the peoples who 
are taking part in the present war. With 
a friendly Poland and Finland, Russia will 
be united more than ever. Russian auto- 
cracy will be replaced by a constitutional 
system more like what is in vogue in 
England. Mr. Ransome says: 

A very great deal of the work made necessary by. 
the war is actually in the hands of revolutionaries, 
and that in more than one case reactionary o^- 
cials have had to ask for assistance from men of abi- 
lity who up to the tifne of the war had been Suspect 
and even under the supervision of the police. Th^re 
is scarcely a committee in Petersburg, dealing with 
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the Red Cross organi^tion, il^e CommisLa'ri^i, 
feeding of those left behihd, On revdlutibtiOTes 

and reactionaries are not serving tojgether in coawbto 
enthusiasm. And, when the war |8 over, .it 
impossible to return to^ the old poi^dition^. 
have shown themselves able and willing to serve Their 
country in her time of need can hardly he clasieu 
again among possible dangers to the stpte.j 
the other hand, the revolutionanel,, after 'work^g 
hand in h.'ind with their suppbsfed will fihH 

it diffcult to take up once more an attitude of uncom- 
promising hostility to them. It seems to me certain 
that whether Russia \vdns or loses she ’will end petr 
haps with .. constitution unmodified in form, but ao 
tually w'th one in which the reformers have an in- 
fluence not merely nominal. 

The writer does not think that sucdesh 
in the war will rouse tl^e military 
of Russia or that, after the war is oyer, 
she will be unwilling to disband an army 
‘That has tasted victory.” The Russian 
farmer “does not want fighting for iti 
own sake; and when in his opimon he ha^ 
beaten Germany he will clearly proclaim 
his anxiety to stop”-~this makes the 
writer more optimistic than What is safe. 


The Counting of Amerita 

Most of the great nations now at war in 
Europe are attempting ‘To influence 
American public opinion as to matters con- 
cerned with the present war.” What is 
the reason of the “present desperate court- 
ing of Ainerican good will ?” 

The principal reason will be found not in the imme- 
diate influence Such partisanship might have upon the 
conflict now raging, but for what it might mean in 
the days of reckoning whith must come ^oontf or 
later. The United States is an imp^ortant factor in 
the peaceful aftkirs of the world. That her services 
may be enlisted in the final settlement between nations 
now at war is not at all improbable. That (the 
American Government stands ready to act as. a 
ally helpful intermediary is true. .President Wuirfotx 
has already, in a tentative way, tendered the seryicei 
of America, should opportunity come about, whSu 
a neutral friend is nectled to help in the a<j[ju«tmen^ 
of the great quarrel. The approval or coDdemiiat|Qn 
of the American people might mean mti^h in the 
future. The victors will dictate the terms 6f to 

the vanquished, but in America can always be found a 
disinterested party who would use every . ^prt ' 
to bring about a conclusive understafltling did ,<$rect 
negotiations fail for the time. There is Anoiher 
contingency, the possibility of Which mhy be deni^- 
but mutual exhaustion oi contending nations ^ kai^ 
more often led to peace than supreme £(>nd|Cqx!h^ 
victory one over the other. In su^ case? has 
necessary to call in the neutrals to aid humanity 
finding a common meeting-grotind. The United'^taiJ^* 
is now the only Great Power without an .active patt^ 
in the present struggle, and it wp^ld be h|i|t 
were tli War-des6iate4 peoples to tura in tjpje toTWg 
powerMl and neutral tommtinjty for help ufa ncal 
adjustment. 
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l^lr, James Davenport Whelpky 'writing 
in the pages of The Fortnightly Review 
condemns this * ‘scramble for American 
goodwill’’ which “promises more harm 
tb^n good.“ The writer gives the follow- 
ing reasons for his condemnations : 

“Too earnest advocacy of a cause by its 
interested champions is followed by reac- 
tion. 

The American Press and people are suspicious of 
so-called publicity work, no matter what may be its 
object. It must be of the highest order to be of value, 
and carry with it no suggestion of inspiration to 
work its end. This is, unfortunately, not so true of 
Europe, where publicity of all degiees and kinds, 
ranging from actual dictation by a Government to 
the insidious work of political and”trade propaganda, 
is still carried on. A free Press is the first necessity of 
real liberty. Only pressmen who are free command 
respect, and the history of journalism in Europe proves 
that this is the measure of respect given by the people 
to those engaged in the work. The average journalist 
on the Continent of Europe is still a menial, paid as 
such and treated as such by the public. Hundreds 
of these men prowl the big cities wretchedly paid 
by their employers, and augmenting their income 
tnfough small contributions made by those who want 
something kept out of print or displayed therein. 

A Government and a people educated by experience 
to look upon the printing of newspapers in this light, 


and a corps of pressmen brought up in such an 
atmosphere of deception and venality, find it difficult 
to adapt themselves to the new otder of self-respect- 
ing and independent journalism which now has practi- 
cally full* sway in America. These remarks are strictly 
germane to the present situation in America, for 
efforts have been made to influence public opinion 
through the Press by men whose habit of life in their 
own countries has been to look upon a newspaper 
entirely as an organ, the reporter himself as an 
“insect,'' and the public as a gullible mob. 

The publicity campaign of to-day, to be successful, 
must furnish accurate news of value or an array of 
facts in readable form and of wide general interest, or 
it soon comes to an end. So long as the Ambassadors, 
special commissioners, and others can give the reading 
public something of interest and value, space will be 
freely accorded them ; bnt the papers always reserve 
the right, and generally exercise it, to comment there- 
upon as the editors may deem fit. No paper in America 
is so bound io officialdom that it prints anything sent 
to it, or refrains from adverse criticism if it seems 
warranted from the editor’s point of view, or because 
of the source of the news. The American Government 
can do nothing in secret, and no foreign or other 
policy can last a day that cannot stand public discus- 
sion.” 

Mr. Whelpley would rather have the 
special commissioners “stay at home and 
let the news of the day relate its own 
unvarnislied and unprejudiced tale of 
horrors.” 


NOTES 


Babu Bhupendranath Basu’s Presidential 
Address. 

In his presidertial address to the Indian 
National Congress held at Madras Babu 
Bhupendranath Basu, for obvious reasons, 
tried to avoid the beaten track, and suc- 
ceeded to a great extent. He was as opti- 
mistic as under the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of India it is possible to be. He 
pointed out how in the present situation 
it was difficult for the Congress as His 
‘ Majesty's Opposition to discharge its duties 
properly, expressed the opinion that British 
rule had not come as a challenge to the 
Indian people, explained the significance of 
the Congress Deputation to England, point- 
ed out the causes why the India Council 
Bill was rejected by the House of Loixis, 
showed how even in the form in which it 
was^ introduced by Lord Crewe it might 
pf some use, dwelt upon the Re- 


form that India wants, made it clear how 
Parliamentary Committees of Enquiry like 
those that sat in the days of the East India 
Company would be more beneficial to India 
than Royal Commissions like the Public 
Services Commission, spoke on where In- 
dians stood to-day and what they wanted, 
attempted to show that Lord Morley's 
Reforms were not make-believes or an en- 
tirely useless change, and explained how 
perpetual tutelage on the one hand and the 
attainment of independence on the other 
were impossible under present circum- 
stances, but that self-government within 
the Empire was a goal that could and 
ought to be reached. 

In order to meet the objections of those 
,wlio think that there can be no self-govern- 
ment for India, Babu Bhupendranath insti- 
tuted a detailed comparison between India 
of to-day on the one hand and England in 
the forties of the last century, and Italy 
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Babu Bhupenbranath Basu. 

nd Japan in 1860 on the other. ^‘India/’ 
e showed, “docs not suffer very much in 
□mparison to England of the 18th or early 
9th century and stands on a much better 
noting than Italy or Japan in 1860,’^ 

The remaining topics dealt with in the 
ddress were Lord Hardinge’s policy of 
rust, the right to carry arms, how India 
light have been a wall against Germany, 
lucation as the bed-rock on which the 
lundations of our national life must be 
lid. State aid to Indian Industries, work 
1 England, the British Committee and our 
lace in the British Empire. 

''HU Majesty’s Opposition*’ 

Mr. Basu was entirely cottect when he 
observed 

One of the principal functions of the Congress is to 
ischarge the duties of His Majesty’s Opposition with 
lis important difference, that we have at all times 
w'en ready to recognise and appreciate the ^ good 
^ork done by our Government, which His Majesty's 


Opposition in England is not always willing to do. 
It is this function, though exercised with great 
restraint, that has sometimes caused irritation to 
Anglo-Indian adminisirators impatient of criticisip 
and accustomed to look upon their system of Govern- 
ment as the best that human forethought could 
devise. 

Parliamentary Committees 

What he said on the difference in the 
usefuiiioss of Royal Commissions and 
Parliamentary Committees of Enquiry 
cannot but command assent. 

Royal Commissions may be of great use or may, 
as some or all commissions do, serve to defer 
iel(iims : but there is no question that they collect 
a vast ainou! i of useful information at very great 
expense. All this material sleeps on dusty racks. 
Very lew of the men who form the commissions are 
members of rarliament, and after the .submission of 
the reports they are unable to turn to any good 
and effective purpose the instruction which 
they have lece.red at such great cost to 
India. If, insU\'id of Royal Commissions, we had 
Parliamentary committees of enquiry, like those that 
sat in the ^1ays of the East India Company on the 
renewal of its suc^tssivc Charters, drawn from all 
parties, we would have a body of men in Parliament 
who would acquire an interest in India by means of 
intimate knowledge of her affairs and would be able 
by reason of independent information to approach 
the consideration of Indian questions with confidence, 
and create in the House an atmosphere of enlighten- 
ment about India which would continue as a tradi- 
tion. A system of control and supervision like this 
would supjily the necessary corrective to the Govern- 
ment oi India and impart a forward impetus which 
the British democracy have so far failed to do and 
which the people of India justly claim. 

In future we should demand Parlia- 
mentary Committees of Enquiry. 

India’s political goal. 

That the president of the Indian 
National Congress should speak of self- 
government within the British Empire as 
India's political goal is only to be ex- 
pected. But Mr. Basu’s treatment of the 
topic was somewhat fresh because of its 
air of frankness. To the Indian bureau- 
cracy, who for the most part are for keep- 
ing India in perpetual tutelage, he said • 

The days of the lotus-eater are gone, the world is 
swinging onward on the uplifting ropes of time, and 
in Europe, the war of nations, now in progress, will 
knock off the last weights of medieeval domination 
of one man over many, of one race over another ; it 
is not possible to roll bark the tide of wider life 
which is flowing like the warm gulf stream through 
the gateways of the West into the still waters of the 
East. You may abolish the study of English history 
and draw a sponge over all its enthralling story of 
freedom ; you may bar Milton and Burke, Mill apd 
Spencer*; you may bend the Indian Universities td 
your will w you like, fetter their feet with obstructife 
statutes, but you cannpt bar the iinpondera^ 
blc influciiCes of an expanding world. If English tufc 
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iti India meant the canonization of a bureaucracy, if 
it meant perpetual domination and perpetual tutelage, 
an increasing dead- weight on the soul of India, it 
would be a curse to civilization and a blot on 
humanity. 

Incidental!}^ we may be allowed to 
point out that Mr. Basu should have re- 
marked that the Indian bureaucrat’s con- 
tention that India’s ^‘government has 
always been that of one man’s sway, 
whether she was an Empire or broken 
into small states of varying dimensions^’' 
was not at all historically correct. 

Absolute Independence. 

Mr. Basu is not a dreamer, and a Con- 
gress president as such cannot indulge in 
dreams, but must discuss all questions 
from the point of view of practical politics. 
It is from that standpoint that his address 
treated of the question of separation frujn 
England and absolute independence, 
though at the same time he asserted, in 
tacit recognition of a higher law than 
man-made law : “1 would not hesitate, 
whatever might be the«terrors of the law, 
from boldly accepting the ideal [of inde- 
pendence] if I felt convinced that it was 
possible of attainment, and I go further, 
that it was desirable in the present stage 

of our evolution At the present stage 

of evolution in India, who would desire 
or support separation from England ?” 

Our own opinion is that under present 
circumstances and in her present condition 
India is not capable of winning inde- 
pendence ; and, on account of the 
predatory instincts of almost all the 
strong nations oYthe earth, she w'ould also 
at present be powerless to preserve her inde- 
pendence even if obtained b}’^ a combina- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances. Separa- 
tion from England is not desirable “at the 
present stage of evolution in India.” As a 

E Tactical politician it was not Mr. Basu’s 
usiness to tell his audience whether at 
sdme future “stage of evolution in India” 
“separation from England,” preferably in 
a friendly manner, might be necessary or 
desirable for India’s full growth according 
to her own individual national genius 
or requirements. That is a speculation 
which is fit only for “impatient idealists,” 
visionaries or dreamers. While admitting 
that at present India is unfit for separa- 
fion from England and that thoughts 
of insurrection should not be entertained, 
think that if England had earnestly 


tried during her long years of guardianship 
to make India organised for self-defence 
and .fit for self-government, our country 
might have by this time become nearly 
fit for complete autonomy and self-defence. 

Self-Government within the Empire. 

The ideal of the Congress, as formulated 
by its latest President, is“that of co-ordina- 
tion and comradeship, of a joint partner- 
ship on equal terms.” If such an ideal 
were possible of attainment, — and we think 
it is not impossible to realise as it is not 
unthinkable, — it ought to satisfy all think- 
ing Indians living, including the most 
idealistic extremists ; for the future and 
for future generations we cannot and ought 
not to speak. Sufficient unto the day is the 
speculation thereof. One should try to com- 
prehend the contents and implications of 
“joint partnership on equal terms.” Under 
such a partnership not only would all 
offices in India including those of Viceroy 
and Commander-in-chief, be open to Indians, 
but Indians being equal partners in the 
Empire would both give and receive 
governors, prime ministers, field-marshals, 
&c., to and from England, Ireland, Canada, 
&c. Nery, it does not lie outside the impli- 
cations of such a partnership to anticipate 
that in some distant future, when colour 
prejudice and caste restrictions would 
disappear, Indian princesses might, like 
some European continental princesses, be- 
come Queen-Empresses by marriage, 
and some Indian princes become also by 
marriage the ancestors of King-Emperors 
as some German and other princes 
became. In that remote future, the British 
Empire might even come to be styled the 
British-Indian or Indo-British Empire. 
Should the term empire be not palatable 
to the citizens of those days, they might 
substitute the word Federation or 
Commonwealth. 

But this is diving into the unknown 
future. We should be content for the 
present if we got sufficient food and water; 
good sanitation ; universal education ; an 
independent judiciary recruited from the 
ranks of lawyers ; the abolition of the civil 
service, all offices being filled from the open 
market ; the right to carry arms ; 
commissions in the army and the navy ; 
an open door for talent without distinction 
of race, creed or colour ; two-thirds elective 
legislative councils, &c. 
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India of to-day and England of the Past. 

Mr. Basu’s comparison of India of to- 
ay with England, Italy and J apan of the 
ear past would repay perusal. We make 
few extracts. 

Literacy in England and India. 

In many parts [of England], half of this male 
)pulation and nearly three-fourths of the female po- 
ilation were unable to sign their namesieven on their 
arriage register. The test of literacy in India to- 
^y is certainly as high among the higher classes, and 
iking the entire male population, children, hill- 
ibes and aborigines all thrown in, more than 
in 10 are able to read and write. 

Rl ligious Intolerance. 

Religious differences carried then in England a 
ore galling sense of social and political disadvan- 
Lge than they have iver done in India. Even in 
eJiand, Roman Catnolics were not allowed to 
old commissions in the Army until 1793, when an 
ct was passed enabling them to hold commissions 
I the Army up to the rank of a colonel, and this 
‘stricted concession was not granted to the Roman 
atholics in England until 1813. It was not till 
829 that Parliament was opened to them. The 
rotestant dissenters likewise laboured under cruel 
jstrictions : they could not legally baptize their 
lildren in their own places of w orsliip or bury their 
ead in consecrated grounds, except under the 
tual of the established church and had no admis- 
oii to the Universities. Many of us will reniember 
lat in 1880 an influential deputation waited on 
ladstoiie to protest against the appointment of 
ord JRipon as our Viceroy, because he was a Roman 
atholic. Even to-day the whole question of Irish 
ome Rule is a question of religion, of the Ib^otestant 
gainst the Roman Catholic ; each of the great 
immunities had organised themselves into aimed 
irces iiocicr the leadership of eminent politicians 
Lid were ready for a civil war before the outbreak 
t the war. Is the condition of things worse in India 
t the present time ? 

Proper Representation. 

The cry is raised that not only difl'erence in 
jligioii, but that in a country like India, so wide 
Lid diversified, proper representation canno*: be 
cured. Take again the case of England before the 
efortn Act. Prior to 1832, to the British House 
f Commons 70 members were returned by 35 places 
ractically without any electors : 90 nienibers were 
eturned liy 4*6 places with less than 50 electors and 
7 members by 19 places having not more than 100 
Lectors, while Leeds, Birmingham and Manchester 
/^ere unrepresented : seats were secured by bribery 
nd when they rested with proprietors and Corpora- 
Lons, were openly sold : in fact corruption was so 
iiupant that buying a seat was considered perfectly 
liir. 

Caste distinctions. 

It may also be urged against us that the higher 
ustes in India, the educated communities, will 
ominate the lower and the ^niore ignorant. The 
louse of Commons was practically in the hands of 
he English aristocracy and the upper middle classes 
fll 1832, and to this day it is, to all intents and 
'^^poses, a houselcomposed of members belonging to 
hose classes. In politics, Anglo-Indian administra- 


tors are known to be inclined to the conservative 
view, which fought so strenuously against the curtail- 
ment of the rights of the peers. After all, the spectacle 
of the more enlightened ruling the less enlightened 
in the same community is as old as the world. The 
caste system in India which is thoroughly democratic 
within itself is losing its rigidity as between different 
castes. 

Italy and India. 

Italy in 1860 was more divided in tradition, 
sentiment and feeling than India is to-day or w'as 
at any lirue in its past history. Conflict lietweep 
temporal and spiritual powers, rivalry of cities and 
stat es, of republics and kingdoms, mutual jealousies 
and mutual beared, the domination and intrigue 
of ‘a powerful neighbour, these were the difficulties 
which stood in the way of Italy since united under 
one. O o verninent. 

Japan and India. 

And take Japan of 1860 : “The Emperor was 
the nominal King but the Shogun the actual ruler : 
a third of the wh.>le Empire was underthe direct rule 
of the Shogun :ind the revenues were paid into his 
treasury ; ilie remainder was shared among 260 
fl udal lords, all of whoui enjoyed complete legislative 
and executive autonomy including the right of 
coinage. The Haimio and the Samurai, who combined 
to form the governing ■ and aristocratic classes, 
numbcrc.l tvv,^) milUo« souls. Beneath them lay the 
masses divided by an unfathomable social gulf, 
across which none could pass, divided into tJnree 
ceders, farmers, artisans and traders, in number 
about 30 millions, who§e sole lot in life was to 
minister to the well-being and luxury of their 
superiors. Slavery, abject slavery, was the natural 
state of the great body of the people. They counted 
for nothing .* their liljcrty, their property and even 
their lives were held at the absolute disposal of their 
immediate rulers ; they spoke in subdued tones with 
bent backs and eyes on the ground. As subjection 
made the lower classes abjectly servile, so did despotic 
XDOwer and immunity from all the burthens of life 
render the aristocratic cUuss tyrannical and cruel.” 

That for India’s elevation, strength- 
ening and organization State action is 
needed, is admitted by all Indians. But it 
should be still more vividly realized and 
frankly recognised that the people should 
also be self-sacrificing. ‘Tn Japan the 
Shogun surrendered his alsolute authority, 
the feudal lords gave up their estates and 
power ; the Daimio and Samurai laid aside 
the pride of birth and caste ; the upper 
classes from the Emperor downwards 
helped to bring the masses across the 
wide gulf which for untold centuries had 
run between them, taking them by the 
hand as fellow-creatures with equal rights, 
and thus laid the foundation of a nation 
which have compelled the attention and 
respect of the world.” Are we prepared for 
similar action ? 

**Our Place in the Empire.” 

Mr. Basu asks complainingly : ^ 

The right to carry arms, the right to bear commis- 
sions in the Army and lea;d*our men in the cause of 
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the Biiipti!*e, the right to form volunteer corps in the 
defence of hearth and home, how long will these be 
denied to the Indian people ? How long will India 
toddle on her feet, tied to the apron strings of 
England ? Time is she stood on her legs for herself 
as well as for England. What could be more humili- 
ating to India and to England alike, if England were 
obliged in the hour of some great danger «s Imperial 
Rome was in her day, to leave India unarmed and 
untrained to the use of arms, as her civil population 
is, a prey to internal anarchy and external aggres- 
sion ? What commentary would it be on 150 years 
of British rule in India, that England found the 
people strong though disunited and left them helpless 
and emasculated ? 

In his conclusion he quotes from a recent 
speech of Mr. Asquith’s in which the Prime 
Minister characterised the British Empire 
as one “which knows no distinction of 
race or class.” That is a promise, but not 
yet an actuality. 

There is no discussion in Mr. Basil’s 
address of the dreadfully unhealthy condi- 
tion of India or of the chronic insufficiency 
of food ; only a few lines have been devoted 
to education, though in emphatic terms. 
That the Congress is not yet a united Con- 
gress shows that we think more of our 
petty squabbles than o*f the needs of the 
country. 

^‘The War that shall End Wan 

People talk of fighting to a finish ; — as if 
there could be a finish reached that way. 
There have been wars of extermination, 
whole peoples and tribes have been exter- 
minated in this way. But war has gone on. 

Some people are said to have resolved to 
make the present European war a war that 
shall end war. They might as well think 
of extinguishing fire by fire, just as hate 
cannot destroy hate, oppression destroy 


oppression, or crime destroy crime, so mili- 
tarism can not destroy militarism or war 
destroy war. 

Let us take the chanceis of the war. If 
the allies win, they will certainly deprive 
Germany of her colonies, of Alsace-Lorraine 
and of German Poland. They will also 
deprive Austria of Austrian Poland and of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. It may also be 
taken for granted that Turkey in Europe 
will cease to exist as an independent power. 
But it is not probable that Germany or 
Austria-Hungary would cease to exist as 
independent nations. European opinion 
still allows the annexation of whole coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa ; but in Europe the 
total extinction of nationalities, as bf* 
Poland in days gone by, is now improbable. 
So if Germany continues to exist, in how- 
ever weakened a condition, she would con- 
tinue also to nourish thoughts of vengeance; 
and vengeance sleeps long but never dies. 
That feeling would bring on war in course 
of time. Enemies become friends and friends 
enemies, making a re-grouping of the 
powers always a possibility. Feeling as 
Germany would do that she had been 
defeated by a combination of seven against 
three, she would not admit her inferiority 
but would try to regain her place by a 
fresh grouping of the powers. 

If the allies be defeated, which in the 
long run does not seem probable, they 
would never take their defeat as a finality. 
So war would follow sooner or later. 

Even if Germany and Austria-Hungary 
were so thoroughly crushed, even if their 
independent national existence were put 
an end to and they were disarmed and 
industrially and commercially ruined, there 
might be in the future various 



causes of war among the vic- 
torious powers themselves or 
between some of them and some 
of the neutral countries. The 
Balkan x^owers defeated their 
common enemy Turkey but fell 
out among themselves. At the 
conclusion of a war, each na- 
tion on the winning side expects 
tobe a gainer in proportion to 
its sacrifices ; for it is only the 
angelically^ simple-minded who 
can believe that nations fight 
other people’s -'^battles from 
wholly selfless motives. It is 
human to belittle the sacrifices 


tee changed, anyhow V* —Puck. of Others and magnify one’s 
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own, as well as to think one’s gains 
inadequate. This is always a fruitful 
source of disagreement. 

But let us suppose that all the European 
belligerents in the present war would be 
^so utterly exhausted as to be incapable of 
fighting ever afterwards, though this is 
really improbable. Japan would still 
remain formidably full of fight, and she 
has her imperialistic ambitions. She is 
not negligible. Italy, Greece, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, 
all the Balkan states except Servia — all 
these would remain unexhausted. Before 
the Balkan wars few thought the Balkan 
States to be such fonnidevble fighters. So 



THE SIGN THAT NEVER STICKS 
—Hanny in the St. Joseph fMo.) News Press, 

let none think of the small countries of 
Burope incapable of waging war, or, at 
least, of initiating ?.i conflagration. It can 
not be taken for granted that these 
countries do not cherish racial hatreds, 
histone animosities, commercial jealousies 
and rivalries, or that their rulers cannot 
have dynastic ambitions. All these causes 
may lead to war. 

Except Japan, it is only Western 
countries that can at present put up a good 
fight. Most of these countries look upon all 
countries not yet inhabited, colonized, con- 
quered or otherwise annexed by white men 
as nn-man’s-land, to be taken possession 
of by the strongest arm. So long as this 
• sentiment prevails, the right to annex and 
16 


commercially exploit these territories 
would keep alive rivalries andjealoumes 
that must inevitably lead to war. 
European writers may "talk of the Unit^ 
States of Europe ; but so long as Asia and 
Africa are excluded from the field of inter- 
national law and ethics, the United States 
of Europe would remain a mere dream. 
If, however, the dream became a reali^ 
without including Asia and Africa within 
the purview of international law and 
ethics, then the United States of Europe 
would be the most terrible engine of op- 
pression to the non-white races that the 
world has yet seen. 

The root causes of war are in the 
human mind. National greed, national 
jealousy, race hatred, sectarian hat- 
red, t&e consigning of people of a 
different faith to hell, the patriotism 
which teaches men to make their own 
country great at the expense of others,— 
if w - can imagine a time when these will 
disappear to a very great extent or be 
brought under sufficient international 
control, then we can also imagine the end 
of war. When powerful nations cease to 
think of the political control and commer- 
cial exploitation of backward peoples as 
the highest good, when they are prepared 
for even the immense sacrifice of political 
predominance and industrial exploitation, 
then war may cease, but not till then. 

Germany’s fateful miscalculation, 

W^hen Germany engaged in the war, she 
had an idea that there would be revolu- 
tionary risings in the Transvaal, Egypt 
and India which would so embarrass Great 
Britain as to make it very difficult, if not 
impossible, for her to stand between 
Germany and the goal of her ambition. 
This impression in the German mind finds 
expression in a cartoon which originally 
appeared in a German paper and was 
copied thence by an American weekly. 
Events have shown how wrong Germany’s 
information and inference were. In 'the 
Transvaal, no doubt, there was a small 
rising, but it proved abortive. To 
Germany’s great chagrin, Egypt and 
India have remained tranquil. No one who 
had a knowledge of the real state of things 
in India could have thought that there 
could be any revolution here. Some 
Anglo-Indian journalists, some British 
editors and their correspondents hrfte, 
certain other persons ^ho are inter- 
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GERMANY’vS fateful MrSCALCTTLATION. 

— K li I (1 de rn d at s c h ( B itI i n . ) 

ested in the pci'petuation of rc])rcssive 
leg:islation and the wit holding of civic 
rights from the people for an indefinite 
period, had represented India as on the 
brink of rebellion. Unluckily for Germany 
she pinned her faith on these false histo- 
rians and falser prophets. The ruinous 
war in which she is engaged will be to her a 
sufficient punishment lor trying to aggran- 
dise herself at the expense of others. But 
seeing that Germany would not probably 
have declared war so light-heartedly but 
for her jniscalculation as to Great Britain’s 
embarrassment, and seeing that the 
British Empire also has consc(iuently been 
involved in a heavy sacrifice of men and 
money, may it be expected that the folly 
and heinousness of misrepresentation 
would be brought home to those who 
were guilty of it ? 

Free Men’s Duty. 

The world has always expected free 
men to promote the cause of freedom. The 
expectation is right. Henry George says 
in his ‘Progress and Poverty’' 

“tbfet the deliverers, the liberators, the advancers 
of hnnianity, have ^ways thosq who ww 


moved by the sight of injustice and misery rather than 
those spurred by their own suffering. As it was a 
Aloses, learned in the lore of the Egyptians, and free 
to the Court of Pharaoh and not a tasked slave, 
forced* to make bricks without straw, who led the 
children of Israel from the House of Bondage, as it 
was the Gracchi, of patrician blood and fortune, who 
struggled to the death against the land-grabbing 
sy.steiu which finally destroyed Rome, so has it 
always been that the oppressed, the degraded, the 
downtrodden have been freed and elevated rather 
by the efforts and the sacrifices of those to whom 
fortune had l)oen more kind than by their own 
strength. 

But the question is, who are free ? 

“Karma” or Nemesis? 

Neither the good nor the evil that men 
do die after them or arc interred with their 
hones. Else to-day in the hour of Bel- 
gium’s martyrdom and supreme sacrifice 
in the cause of human liberty, for which 



BELGIUM. 

—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle* 

her name will remain ever blazoned in the 
history of mankind, men would not recall 
to memory the dark deeds of her people 
and their king, Leopold, in Congo. The 
Crisia of New York, an ably conducted 
representative monthly organ of the Neg- 
roes and other “coloured" peoples, publish- 
es the following paragraphs 
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“Leopold left a legac3^ to be paid by 
the Belgians for the inhuman slaughter 
and mutilations of the inoffensive inhabi- 
tants of Congo in his greed for rubber. 

“Ensconced far to the North of Europe 
it might never have been the opportunity 
of any future African king to enforce pay-, 
ment, but God moves in a mysterious way 
and the* Belgians now know what it is to 
murder a harmless people at their own 
fireside. 

“Belgium has been as pitiless and gras- 
ping as (k^rmany and in strict justice 
deserves every pang she is suffering after 
her unspeakable atrocities in Congo.” 

The Japanese Way. 

The Japanese seem to be a very level- 
headed business-like people. In the present 



war, Japan has done her work and got her 
reward. The Japanese were abused by the 
Germans, but the latter were not paid 
back in their own coin. In the representa- 
tive Japanese monthly which we get 
month after month, we have searched in 
vain for one word of bragging of Japanese 
valour or one word of abuse or unfavour- 
able criticism of Germany. If men simply 
fight as valiant foes, reconciliation becomes 
comparatively easy at the end of a war. 


But mutual vilification by cartoons or by 
the written word does not help the cam& 
either of war or of humanity. Hard wordt 
break no bones, but only serve to prevaai 
a cordial understanding between nations 
for centuries. For this reason the sort 
of pictorial warfare represented by the 
cartoons reproduced here must be greatly 
regretted by all lovers of humanity^ A 
cartoonist belonging to one nation accuses 
mother nation of manufacturing lies for 
foreign c onsumption, and a cartoonist 
belonging to the latter retaliates by 
accusing the former of having bound 
“Veritas” or truth with telegraphic cables. 
Wholesale condemnation of thisdescriptfon 
can never be entirely true. 



An Indian’s unprecedented success. 

We are pleased to learn that Mr, 
Jivaraj Mehta of Bombay has Been 
placed first on the list and awarded a gold 
medal in the London University M. D. 
examination. He ought to try to extend 
the bounds of the world's knowledge of 
tropical medicine. 

Egypt. 

Owing to the war between Turkey and 
and Great Britain, Egypt has ceasec^to 
have even the notninal connection with 
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Turkey which she has hitherto had. 
Turkey will no longer have any tribute 
from Egypt. The prince who till lately 
was styled the Khedive of Egypt has been 
replaced by his uncle, the title of Sultan 
of Egypt being conferred upon him. Egypt 
will henceforth be a British protectorate, 
Great Britain being represented by a High 
Commissioner. Turkey and the Khedive 
have become losers because of what they 
have done ; but the change in the status 
of the people of Eg^^pt, whatever it may 
be, is one for which they are not in the 
least responsible. The world has still to 
arrive at that stage of political evolution 
when it would be desirable and possible 
to change the status of a people only 
with their freely expressed consent. 

For long years Eg3"pt has been prac- 
tically governed by the British ; so that the 
present departure does not mean any 
breach in the continuit\^ of the adininistr i- 
tion. Nor would it be easy to say what 
exactly was the former status of the land 
of the Nile. However, under the former 
state of things there was just a formal or 
nominal chance ofEgyjbt having in some 
future time an independent indigenous 
government, though any hope of even that 
chance almost disappeared with England’s 
recognition of France’s predominant in- 
fluence and interest in Morocco by the 
Anglo- Erench convention of 1904, by which 
France also recognised England’s interest 
in Egypt. It is because of that convention 
and of England’s help in the present war 
that France does not object to Great Bri- 
tain’s declaration of British protectorate 
over Egypt. 

Those who advocate independence for 
even small and weak nations are unable to 
meet one practical objection of imperialists. 
The latter ask if a weak country like 
Egypt were made independent, would it be 
able to manage its own affairs ? The form- 
er may reply, it is no buwsiness of powerful 
peoples if backward nations are unable to 
manage their own affairs ; capable owners 
of landed estates are not allowed to take 

f )ossession of the estates of incapable land- 
ords. But the imperialists would reply, 
would a small and weak country he able 
to maintain its independence ? For in- 
stance, if England did not practically nnnex 
Germany or France would doit. 
What, then, would be the gain to 
E^pt or to the cause of human freedom 
by England living -Egypt to manage 


her own affairs ? That is a really 
grave difficulty, and the British are, 
therefore, justified from the point of 
view, of the practical politician in making 
Egypt a part of their empire. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that small nations 
are in this predicament because of the un- 
bridled acquisitivenesss of strong peoples. 

The analogy of capable and incapable 
landlords mentioned above shows that the 
permanent annexation and occupation of 
a foreign country is not the last word in 
world-politics and international ethics. 
When an estate becomes hopelessly en* 
cumbered owing to the minority or incapa- 
city of the owner, the Court of Wards 
manages it for him and arranges for the 
proper training of himself and his heir, until 
he reaches years of discretion or he or his 
successor becomes able to manage the 
estate. Similarly the ideal thing for a 
powerful nation to do is to help weaker 
peoples to become fit for independent exis- 
tence. That there can be nation so 
hopelessly inefficient and effete as to be fit 
only for perpetual tutelage is a notion 
which is merely convenient for powerful 
nations to hold. The truth is otherwise, 
as history teaches and the soul’s intuition 
confirms. The “United States of America 
has promised to do the ideal thing for 
the Philippines. It is to be hoped that 
the promise will be kept. Its fulfilment 
would be a shining landmark in world- 
history. As the people of the United 
States are in the main derived from what 
is popularly known as the Anglo-Saxon 
stock, it is not unreasonable to expect 
similar political idealism from the other 
great branch of that race. 

The Valour of British, French and 
Indian Soldiers. 

If a man hunts a hare or a rabbit, we do 
not call him a great hunter. If he hunts 
lions, tigers, wild elephants, he is consider- 
ed a fearless sportsman. In like manner the 
valour of the foes vanquished or held nt bay 
furnishes a m(‘asure of the fighting qualities 
of the victoric'US party. After the conquest 
of the greater part of Belgium and of 
the overrunning of a part of E'rance the 
Germans have not been able practically to 
make any headw^av in the western theatre 
of war but have fallen back to some extent. 
This shows that France and England are 
either driving hack Germany or holding 
her at bay. What a difficult achievement 
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this is will appear from the fact that after 
four and a half month’s fighting, on the 
14th December, “The area of Prance still 
occupied bv the enemy is 20,000 kilometres 
or three and three-quarters per cent, of the 
whole.” (Reuter.) 20,000 square kilometres 
are equal to 7688 square miles. In former 
wars, generals considered it an achieve- 
ment to take a town, a district, or a 
province, but such is tlie present titanic 
struggle that the capture of some trenches 
or an advance of several hundred yards is 
considered a great gain. 

In our last month’s Notes we quoted 
the American monthly Current Opinion's 
remark that America’s verdict remains 
adverse to Germany, which shows that 
Current Opinion is not a biassed pro- 
German periodical; nor is it pro-British. 
It says in its November number that 

“Alter ten wee^:s warfnre, the Gerinnn arinv ibuiul 


rursions by the French into Alsace-Lorraine and hy 
the Russians into East Prussia, all the fighting hais 
been done on other than German soil. Her ally 
not been so fortunate. About 30,000 Square mikg 
of Austria-Hungary were, by the middle of Octi^fbcr, 
held by the Russians, most of it in Galicia, and even 
Hungary had been invaded by the Cossack. **The 
German war-machine, “ says the Brooklyn Eag/e, 
worked. There has never been another 
like it. Not a serious flaw has developed in the whole 
stupendous casting. It has met every test. Men 
could nol have done more, endured more, atteijipted 
more, sufl'ered more, than the forces that have executed 
the plans of the general staftV’ Liege was taken 
in ten da> s after the fl^st real attack in force was 
made ; Manmi in less lime ; Maubeurge in a little more 
time; Antwerp in eleven days. All of these were 
first-class fin'tresses. Experts said Antwerp coUld 
resist any siege against it foi at least sixty days. 

Yet the German soldiers, on whom such 
high praise was bestowed, are being either 
worsted or held at bay by the allies. 
Current Opinion has the following in praise 
of the Frcncn : — 


itsell uy tlu* middle ot last month [October) in 
occupation of pr.'^cticallv all of Belgium with its 1 
S(jnarc miles, of a triangle of French territory com 
prising about 12,000 srpiarc miles, of about i.^>,00<) 
sipiare mile.s in Russian Poland and with praeticallv 
none of her own territory held Ijy tlie cnemv.’’ 

'Phis shows that in two months from 
the middle of October to the middle of 
December Germany ha partly receded for 
strategic reasons and partly been driven by 
the allies from more than four thousand 
stpiarc miles of French territory which she 
liad captured. How many thousand 
s(puire miles of captured territory she has 
lost or still retains in Belgium and Russian 
Poland, Reuter has not told us. Current 
Ojnnion continues. : 

With the excei)lion of the premature and brief in- 



Return from the hunt. 

Austria .* “I’lii bringing him home alive, Wilhelm 1” 

—London Westminster Gazette^ 


The hope of France, it has become evident, Ws, 
as Die hoi)c of ancient Sparta lay, not in her walls 
ol stone and iriyii but in her walls of living flesh. 
The French army has steadied down to its herculean 
task with a grim determination worthy of the 
nation’s most glorious military traditions: DaSh 
and daring every one expected *of the French sol- 
dier; but the endurance and steadiness he has shown 
in the long agonizing deadlock of the weeks past 
have been a surprise. 

Those who expected dramatic victories 
and are ]Krhaps a little impatient at the 
slowness of the Allies’ progress ought to 
read the following description given by 
the London "fiines of -the heroism of the 
German army. 

During the fighting near Y pres a force consisting 
ol about one company of infantry advancing against 
tis was enfiladed Iw one of our machine guns, with 
the result that they were all killed ex- 
^ "^"1 cept six men who crawled away wound- 

||B|k ed. Tlie corpses lay in a regular row. 

Hb another company of the 

B W Germans, nothing daunted, advanced and 

dug themselves in on the line upon wfii6h 
the bodies of their comrades were lyitig. 

. Again, on November 4, some of the 

enemy’s cavalry at dusk charged a trench 
Hj’ ;■ by the French. Every single horse 

|H| \ was killed ; but those riders who were 

|H not hit continued the charge oS foot,. 

WM:. ■ ’ the last survivors being slain on the 

. very parapet of the trench. 

» . ' ■ whatever deterioration there may 

, be in the material now being drafted 

into the ranks of our enemy, it must 
r . . be admitted that the Prussian war 

machine, acting on a nation previously 
...d inured to the sternest discipline, 

has obtained the most remarkable 
results. The Germans have up to 
|M the present time been able to tmake 

iazette^ losses to continue tp 
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repeated blows with fresh men when required 
and where required, and to concentrate large forces 
in different directions. It is true that a considerable 
roportion of the masses recently thrown into the 
eld against the British has consisted of hastily 
trained and immature men ; but the great fact remains 
that these ill-assorted levies have not hesitated to 
advance against highly trained troops. 

Ill spite of lack ot officers, in spite of inexperience, 
boys of 16 and 17 have faced our guns, marched 
steadily up to the muzzles of our rifles, and have met 
death in droves, without flinching. Such is the effect 
of a century of national discipline. That the men 
subjected to it are the victims of an autocratic mili- 
tary caste does not alter the fact that they have 
accepted that system as necessary to the attainment 
of national ideals. Howevei discordant the elements 
which make up the German Empire, by the force of 
the Prussian war machine they have one and all been 
welded together to be able to fight for national 
existence, and by their actions it is evident that for 
them “Deutschland uber Alles” is no empty cry. — 
“The Times.” 

That the French should fight valiantly, 
is not surprising. They «are a heroic people, 
with the self-confidence and prestige of 
independence, fighting for their country. 
That the British should fight fearlessly, is 
only to be expected, The}^ too are a 
brave nation, with the memory of hundreds 
of hard won victories, and with the self- 
confidence and prestige of an independent 
empire-building race. rhey,too,arc fighting 
for their country. 

In our opinion, tliejmost noteworthy fact 
of the war is the fighting capacity of the 
Indian soldiers which has made them more 
than a match for the Germans. For to 
our men the war has not the same mc;\ning 
as it has to the British and French troops ; 
nor have the Sepoys the prestige and self- 
confidence of independence to stiffen them. 

In Praise of England and France. 

The Crisis^ the American organ of the 
Negroes, asks in its editorial article on 
“World War and the Colour Line,” “Where 
should our sympathy lie?” The reply is : 

“Undoubtedly, with the Allies — with England and 
France in particular. Not that these nations are 
innocent.” 

. Then follows an indictment of England. 
“But,” the Editor goes on, 

“the salvation of England is that she has the 
abilHy to learn from her mistakes. To day no white 
nation is fairer in its treatment of darker peoples than 
England, Not that England is 3 ’et fair. She is not 
yet fair. She is not yet just, and she still TU)uri.shes 
much disdain for colored races, erects contemptible 
and humiliating political and social barriers and 
steals their land and labour; but as compared 
witli Germany England is an angel of light. The 
record of Gcmatiy as a colonizer toward weaker and 


darker people is the most barbarous of any civilized 
people and grows worse instead of better. France 
is less efficient than England as an administrator of 
colonies and has consequently been guilty of much 
neglect and injustice ; but she is nevertheless the most 
kindly of all European nations in her personal rela- 
tions with colored folk. She draws no dead line of 

color, and colored Frenchmen always love France 

Russia has never drawn a color line but has rather 
courted the yellow races, although with ulterior 
motives. Japan, however, instilled wholesome respect 
in this line. 

Undoubtedlv. then, the triumph of the allies would 
at least leave the plight ot the colored races no worse 
than now. Indeed, considering the fact that black 
Africans and brown Indians and yellow Japanese are 
fighting for France and England, it may be that they 
will come out of this frightful welter of blood with 
new ideas of the essential ccjualitj^ of all men. 

On the other hand, the triumph of Germany means 
the triumph of every force calculated to subordinate 

darker peoples The triumph of this idea would 

mean a crucifixion of darker peoples unparalleled in 
histor3^ 

Tile writer speaks without anti-German bias ; 
personallv he has deep cause to love the German 
])eopIe. They made him believe in the essential humani- 
ty of white folk twenty years ago when he was near 
to denying it. 

bur sympathies in this awful conflict should be 

with France and England ; not that they have 
C()n(|uercd race prejudice, but they have at least 
begun to realize its cost and evil, while Germany 
exalts it. 

A correwSpondent of the Crisis is glad that 
the French have enlisted African soldiers 
and hopes “for the sake of the Africans 
that they will give a good account of them- 
selves ; but,” he adds, the Africans “are 
invincible in fighting for other nations but 
not for themselves.” 

Discrediting the stories of atrocities. 

Current Opinion says that “a note- 
worthy number of reports have been 
coming of late from American correspon- 
dents discrediting the worst of these stories 
[ of German atrocities ] and restoring in a 
measure the world's faith in its own 
humanit3^ James O’Donnell Bennet, of 
the Associated Press, has sent a long and 
detailed statement to the Chicago Tribune 
of the attempts of himself and four other 
American correspondents to run down 
stories of atrocities said to be committed 
by Germans in Belgian towns. Says Mr. 
O’Donnell Bennet : 

“1 marched for days with the German columns, 
often only one day behind the fighting, with the houses 
that had been burned still smoldering, the ground 
freshly broken by shell and trampled by horses and 
men, and the memory of the German advance vivid 
in the minds of the inhabitants. I interviewed an 
average of twenty persons in each of a dozen towns 
and found only one instance of a nvoncombatant who 
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had been killed without a justifiable provocation. 
In this case the evidence did not dearly prove that 
the man had been wantonly murdered.” 

Current Opinion ^oes on to add that 
‘‘neither in Brussels nor in its environs, 
says the same writer, was a single offensive 
act committed, so far as he could find out 
by diligent enquiry, and the same is true 
of the vicinity of Louvain. ‘Investigation 
not only failed to substantiate these ru- 
mours,’ he says, ‘but could not even dis- 
cover any one in the immediate vicinity 
who credited them.’ He adds earnestly : 
‘I give my most solemn word as to the 
truth of what I have written. We have 
seen no atrocities. We can get proof of 
none.’ ” 

Our American contemporary says fur- 
ther : “that a particular man or number 
of men did not see or find proof of atro- 
cities does not, of course, prove that none 
were committed. But it is valid testimony 
as to the infrecjucncy of them, A round- 
ro])in to much the same effect as the above 
was signed by John T. McCutcheon, of the 
Chicago Tribune, Irvin S. Cobb, of the 
SHturd ay Evening Post, Harry Hansen, of 
the Chicago News, and Roger Lewis, of the 
Associated Press. Mr. McCutcheon, in a 
special correspondence printed in the N. Y. 
World, dated at Aix-la-Chapelle, September 
24, casts discredit not only on the stories 
of German atrocities but on those by Bel- 
gians as well.” He writes that both the 
belligerent parties in the western theatre 
of war accuse each other of shocking acts 
of barbarism and cruelty. 

“Ill the opinion of an impartial observer, such as 
I um endeavouring to he, I lecl that HO per cent, of 
thesr accusations arc untrue, 10 per cent, fearfully 
exaggerated, and 10 percent, true. 

“I have heard Oermans accused of spearing children 
on their lances and riding along with the bodies held 
aloft, but I have not been able to find anybody who 
had himself seen such a thing. 1 have heard Belgians 
accused of cutting off the breasts of German nurses, 
but 1 cannot find any man who can say that he 
knows of his own knowledge that these reports are 
true. 

“I have heard of Germans whose eyes were gouged 
out while they lay wounded on Belgian battlefields, 
but inspite of a thorough search for proof herein the 
Aachen hospital I cannot find a man whose eyes have 
been gouged out. 

These and similar reports from other 
Americans have had a marked effect on the 
American Press. The Chicago Tribune, 
which has been and still is emphatic in 
denouncing the Germans for destroying 
Louvain and other cities, says nevetheless : 

“The home-loving, child-loving German did not 


become a Hun under Attila the moment he went to 
war.. ..It would be infamous if Americans were 
allowed to form the opinion that the Germans had 
become Apache.*?. It would bo equally infamous if 
German reports were allowed to convince Americans 
that Belgians were ‘ferocious cannibals*. The war 
would be hopelessly disastrous if it made such hateful 
additions to the sum total of human prejudice and 
error.” 

Placed in a Niche. 

Wc do not know what is the case in 
England, but in India, in spite of its own 
fame and that: of its author, few men read 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” except when 
required to study one or two cantos as 
pan of a jollege course. It is a book to 
be admired at a distance, and, if one has a 
decent libiary, to l^e placed in an upper 
shelf ; close accinaintance is not considered 
necessary. Still, Milton has thousands of 
readers all over the English-speaking 
world . 

If we take the case of one of our own 
great men. though not famed pre-eminent- 
ly for the poetic gift, we find that all 
thinking Indians admit the greatness of 
Raja Rammohun J<oy, but what percent- 
age of educated Indians have a knowledge 
of his life and works, it would be risky to 
say ; they seem to take his greatness for 
granted. Yet, thanks to the Panini Office 
of Allahabad his works are available at a 
nominal price ; and, thanks to Babu Hera 
Chandra Sarkar, Miss Collett’s excellent 
life of the Raja can be had for a moderate 
sum. Religious and social reformer, Hindu 
theist, Yeclic scholar and translator, states* 
man, political agitator, journalist and 
defender of the liberty of the press, educa- 
tional pioneer, litterateur, Hindu jurist, 
Islamic maulvi, biblical exegete, founder 
of the science of comparative religion,— the 
Raja has still a message for various classes 
of men. 

Bhai Prakash Dev. 

We have to record with a deep sense of 
loss the death of Bhai Prakash Dev of the 
Panjab. He was a missionary of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, noted for his 
saintly life, devotion to the cause of liberal 
religion, enthusiasm for his work, power 
of organisation, eloquence and literary 
activity. The Panjabee writes : — 

The death of Bhai Prakash Dev, at the Punjab 
Brahmo Samaj M audit, Lahore, on Friday ni^ht, in 
his sixtieth year removes a well-known figure in the 
public life of Upj)er India from the scene of his a»ti- 
vities. Bhai Prakash Dev belonged to an Agarwal 
family of Sadhaura, in Ambala district. After passing 
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tb€ Matriculation Examination from the Lahore 
Government College he sought service and got the 
appointment of a clerk in the Examiner’s Office, N. 

Railway. Soon after this in 1881 he joined the 
Bxahmo Samaj. A few years later he gave up his 
appointment and dedicated his life to the cause t)f 
social and religious reform, and was ordained a 
missionary of the Brahmo Samaj. His unceasing 
mission activities took him to most of the important 
places in Upper India, lihai Prakasli Dev was a 
fluent and graceful speaker in Urdu and wherever he 
went* he endeared himself to all by his persuasive 
manners. He was the author of about forty books 
and tracts, including translations, in Hindi and Urdu, 
and he was awarded prizes on three occasions by the 
Punjab Text-book Committee for the excellence of his 
writings. Among his works the more important are 
his Life of Buddha in three volumes, the Life of 
Mahomet, a work which has gained the approbation 
of a large body of Mahomed ans, and his translation 
flrom Bengali of the exsquisitely fine and matchless 
sermons of the late Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
the father of the great Bengali poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore. His books brought Bhai Prahash Dev some 
income during his latter days and it was a fitting 
close to a remarkably selfless life that the major 
portion of his earnings should have been given away 
m furtherance of the cause which was s(^ dear and 
near to his heart during his lifetime. Hhai Prakash 
* Dfev’s life will serve lor ev^er as a sJuniiig example of 
selflessness and devotion to duty to both old and 
young. Besides numerous friends iintl admirers Bhai 
Prakash Dev leaves behind him ?i son and a daughter 
to mourn his loss. Our heartfelt condolence to them 
in their sad bereavement. 

Distress in East Bengal. 

Mr. W. W. Pearson’s letter to the press 
calls attention again to the distress in Bast 
Bengal. The din and confusion of the great 
war and the political, social, industrial and 
educational activities of Christinas week 
should not make the public oblivious of the 
heart-rending scenes to be witnessed in 
many a district in the eastern parts of our 
province. We cull three paragrajjhs from 
Mr. Pearson’s letter. 

In Panchdona, a village in Dacca I)i,strict, Rs. 55 
have already been distributed in private relief and 
what is much more significant, Rs. 171 have been 
given for relief to the President of the Village Pan- 
chayat by Government, showing that the existence of 
the distress has been recognised by the officials. 

In a letter from this village a friend on whom we 
^ can rtly writes The condition of the village Panch- 
dona IS very serious. A Mahomedan named Shaikh 
Bakhar ofNaikadi died of starvation. It is true he 
had slight fever for a day or two before his death but 
it is believed by all his neighbours that the real cause 
of his death is starvation. This unfortunate Bakhar 
left behind him a wife and children who were also 
without food. The kind-hearted Panchayat President 
CfLxae to know of the serious condition of this helpless 
family and tried to save their lives, but the condition 
of the youngest child is almost helpless. There are 
' matiy other families on the verge of starvation and 
we may hear more sad stories like that of the unfortu- 
nate Bakhar if prompt help is not forthcoming 


Many families can only take food once in two or three 
days. The Taluk dars are also in need of money ; so it 
is not possible for them to help the distressed poor. 
Those who work as labourers are in a most serious 
condition as there is no one to give them work. The 
President of the Panchayat writes that the paddy 
crop of Kartic is almost spoiled for want of rain. The 
mind becomes sad to think what will be the condition 
of these people from the next month. The condition 
of many of the respectable middle classes is also verj 
serious. They cannot continue the education of their 
children, whom they cannot even provide with food 
and for them state help is required.” (translation.) 

The situation is rendered more serious by the partial 
failure of the rice crop for Kartic owing to want of 
rain. An urgent request for help came to-day from 
Babu Hemcndra Nath Datta of Dacca, the organiser 
of the Deprc.ssed Classes Mission. He wires : — “School 
Sub-Ins})ector visited our Dighirpar Muchi School, 
noted he did not examine as boys were without food 
two or three days. Pray send me at least fifty 
rupees.” 

Mr. Pearson rightly says ‘‘that there 
are victims of war nearer home than in 
Belgium or in France and it is the duty of 
all who can help to relieve this acute dis- 
tress.” Contributions should be sent to 
Mr. W. W. Pearson, Santiniketan, Holpur. 

The Action of Drugs on Plants. 

By special invitation of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, Prof. J. C. Bose gave 
on October, 30th, 1914, a discourse before 
a large and representative audience of 
leaders of medical science in Great Britain. 
The lecture was illustrated by some note- 
worthy experiments and was received 
with marked expressions of appreciation. 

Sir Lauder Brunton, who moved the 
vote of thanks, after expressing the high 
a])preciation with which all present had 
listened to the rem^irkablc address, said 
that he had perhaps listened with more 
interest than most because so far 
back as fifty years ago he had himself, 
at the instance of Darwin, endeavoured 
to do some work with vSensitive plants. 
Sir John Burdon-Sanderson had also 
conducted some experiments with 
Dionoea, but all these attempts were 
quite crude in comparison with the mar- 
vellous results obtained by Dr. Bose 
through the medium of the extraordinarily 
delicate instruments which he had invent- 
ed. Ilis work would help in unravelling 
the deeper problems of life, by the 
demonstration of the very remarkable simi- 
larities between plant and animal reactions 
which had hitherto lain quite unsuspected. 
The great likeness between the pulsations 
in the Indian plant desmodium and those 
of the animal heart, the similar way in 
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which both are affected by heat and cold, 
vapours and gases, poisons and their 
antidotes, was of most profound interest. 
So were the remarkable effects of drugs on 
the various tissues of plants. An entircl}^ 
new field of thought was opened out Iw 
these revelations of the sensation of plants 
and they would realise with what over- 
powering feeling of wonder Prof. Bose 
first came upon the mute witness of these 
self-made records and perceived in them 
one phase of a pervading unity by which 
all life was made one. 

The National Social Conference. 

The twent^^-eighth session of the Natio- 
nal Social Conference met at 12 noon on 
the 27th of December. An nniisnally large 
number of ladies from Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras were present, and followed tiie pro 
ceedings with keen interest. 



The Yuvara) of Mysokk. 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore, after beingforrn- 
ally elected to the chair, d welt at length on 
the present social conditions under which 
the Hindu people were nothing but a con-, 
gregation of castes Jealous of each otherj^ 
and utterly incapable of ever competingl 
on equal terms with the fnations of thejl 
West. Education was at a low ebb. The 
women were yet content to play a primi- 


Industrial progress .was retarded by the 
depressing tendencies of caste. He next 
dwelt on the reforms which directly promot- 
ed the solidarity and efficienc^^ of the people 
and reforms which gave greater freedom 
without interfering with the principles of 
caste. He went on to categoricall^'^ m'en- 
• ion the various reforms which were 
urgent, such as the abolition of infant 
marriage, social freedom for women, 
widow remarriage, etc. 

On the same day nine resolutions were 
discussed and adopted, including acknow- 
ledgments to Government and Missionary 
agencies for tiieir efforts to spread educa.^ 
tion among women in India. Speakers 


.us,''’: ‘ ■' 



Mr. JManmohan Pas Ramji, 
on this resolution, jiniong whom were two 
ladies, urjjed the desirabdity of all the 
members of the community, in the interests 
of a larger national life, co-operating with 
the educational agencies to make it a rule 
to send their children to the educatibnal 
institutions. 

The Indian Industrial’ Conference. 

The Indian Industrial Conference met 
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Bahadur P. T. Chetty, chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in the course of his 
address said : — 

The question of Indian industrial policy since the 
outbreak of the war has received special attention 
and has assumed an extraordinary significance even 
in Great Britain. Only the other day Reuter wired 
to us* that at a meeting at Manchester it was resolved 
to establish a national company for the manufacture 
of synthetic dyes and that the Government of Great 
Britain had offered to guarantee the interests of a 
million and n half pounds of debenture capital. If 
such is the interest the Home Government is taking 
in free and resourceful England, it looks a pity that 
the Indian Government should now be only repeating 
the Secretary of State’s orders of two 3a^ars ago, 
issued in the then placid condition of affairs suited to 
the airing and advocacy of academical Iheorits. 

Mr. Chetty strongly urged the Government of 
India to move the Secretary of State to reverse the 
disastrous policy enunciated in 1010 and reaffirmed 
with slight modifications in 1912, to authori.se the 
employment of a free State aid and to encourage 
active pioneering of industries by (iove,»'nment in 
this country with due regard to the disparity in the 
industrial condition in Incjia and in the advanced 
western and eastern countries. 

Referring to the capture of the enctmes’ trade, a 
cry about which was heard everywhere, he said tliat 
Germany and Austria-Hungary accounted for nearly 
fifteen per cent of the Indian exports and ten per cent, 
of the aggregate imports. Before the}’ thought of 
capturing of any portion of the enemies’ trade they 
would have to find proper customers to take their 
lace. Not only the trade with those countries had 
een lost, they had practically lost the whole 
European market and almost all great trades of India 
has been disorganised and a country like India witli 
hardly any manufacturing resources and surfeit 
of raw produce had suddenly been driven to dire 
extremities. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manmohan Das Raniji 
of Bombay was elected president and 
delivered a long address. He narrated the 
history of the ruin of India’s cotton and 
other industries and dwelt on the good 
results of the industrial impetus given by 
the Swadeshi movement. 

This increase in the number of factories and of 
Joint Stock concerns and of the Banking capital gr»es 
to show the potency of the principle of Swadeshi and 
we have to take off our hats to those who have led on 
this movement through periods of storm and struggle. 

The obstacles in the way of the complete 
success of this movement were in his 
opinion, the want of experts, a higher 
commercial morality, the policy of what 
is known as benevolent indifference adopt- 
ed by Government, and the want of scienti- 
j&c education, which could be removed 
principally by Government. He dwelt 
on the evil consequences of the war. Owing 
to the closing of German and Austrian 
markets cotton has heavily gone down 
and our ryots will suffer much in con- 


In this' connection it is interesting to note that the 
cry, with which we are so familiar, urging the Govern- 
ment to stop the export of foodstuffs in order to reduce 
its high level of prices, has met with a crushing rejoin- 
der in the conditions which have supervened upon the 
stagnation of our export trade. The cessation of 
exports mav lead to a lowering of the price level but 
at what sacrifices on the part of agriculturists is seen 
only now. India has once for all taken her place in 
the international markets of the world and must pay 
the price for this in a raising up of the index of prices 
for all the commodities. Any attempt at tampering 
with this will only lead to inflict hardships upon the 
agriculturists and thereby to inflict harm on the 
whole of trade and commerce. 

He declared himself against preferential 
tariffs and gave reasons for what he said. 
Hut 

At the same time I must say that it is the primary 
duty (ff the Government to help forward new indus- 
tries hv financial assistance — a policy which even 
according to such a high authority like Professor 
Taussig will not at all conflict with the free trade 
policy of the (tovernment. The scheme of holding 
exhibitions and publishing pamphlets is all right, but 
surely the Government must proceed further and give 
it*^ encouragement in a more direct and tangible form. 
What is really wanted is the apiiointment of special 
experts by the Government to study and report on 
finrticular industries. In all the civilised countries it 
is the experts who lead the way ; it is only here that 
wc find the sorry spectacle of industries being in the 
hands of people who can lay no claim to scientific 
knowledge and who have been fortunate to posses.s 
some surplus capital of theit own or of their friends to 
be invested in enterprises, which being reared on such 
foundations have no ghostly chance of success against 
the foreign imports produced under scientific super- 
vision and in a scientific manner. The new industries 
we think of starting cannot afford at their initial 
‘^lagc to employ experts to give advice and informa- 
tion which are preliminary to the starting of all indus- 
tries. Only the Tatas can spend lacs of rupees for the 
advice of scientific experts and thus build up their 
industries on a substantial rocK-like basis. It thus 
folK.vvs that if we cannot afford to have the opinions 
of experts, the Government must step in and appoint 
them to give advice on industries which can most 
readily he developed here. We want to be informed 
how several industries for which there is a very good 
scope here are flourishing in several foreign countries 
while they arc showing signs of inanition here. 

With regard to the development of 
Indian trade he was of opinion that 

India should havf‘, if not a separate Consular 
service of her own, at least distinct Indian sections 
at the different eonsiilates controlled by trained 
Indian assistants to give all necessary information 
regarding Indian produce and requirements and to 
give a similar information to Indian merchants 
about requirements of foreign countries. As the 
British service is constituted at present, there is very 
little chance for proper attention being paid to the 
peculiar* needs and requirements of this country, which 
can only be adequately met by the adoption of some 
such suggestion as 1 have given. 

Regarding the method of carrying on 
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It should extend its scope of work and not remain 
satisfied with holding this Annual Session. There 
are already committees for different Presidency 
towns. These Committees may be entrusted with 
the work of a Presidency or a District Office, as the 
case may be, for answering all inquiries on industrial 
matters, considering all iiidustnal problems and for 
generally discharging the duties of an Industrial 
Bureau throughout the year. Then we shall have 
the Conference working from one end of the year 
to the other and keeping alive the spirit of Industria- 
lism throughout the country. The Exhibitions which 
have stopped since the last four years should be 
revived. 

In his opinion the ideal which India 
should have is the ideal of fiscal and finan- 
cial autonomy. “That would mean a full 
and free development and an expansion in 
her national and international trade such 
as is not conceived of at present.” 

Statesmanship and knowledge of 
official Details- 

Heads of departmental offices, much les<3 
Presidents, Governors or other rulers, 
seldom rise from the ranks of the lower 
officialdom. They do not always possess 
as much knowledge of the minute details 
of the work of their offices as the lower 
subordinates. But still they do not simply 
register the decisions of their subordinates. 
They bring to their task a fresh unpreju- 
diced iiiind. The}" have a liroad outlook, 
which enables them to form their own 
conclusions according to general principles. 
Ho] lers of much higher offices than head- 
ships of departmental offices such as the 
membei^s of the Britisli cabinet, are some- 
times able to introduce important reforms 
and make almost revolutionary charges in 
their spheres of work in opposition to the 
opinions of tlie permanent officials who 
‘possess more detailed knowledge of 
their offices. Yet it cannot be said 
that Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord 
Haldane, Sir Edward Grey and others 
came to have charge of their portfolios 
at the Admiralty, War Office, Foreign 
Office, &c., after slaving for years at the 
office-desk there. When Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson was elected President of the United 
States of America, he was devoid of any 
detailed knowledge of the working of any 
department of government. But this sort 
of ignorance and inexperience has not 
made him unfit for his office. The essential 
qualifications of the executive head of a 
country, province, or state-department are 
too well-known to require enumeration. 
Knowledge of details, has its own value ; 


but it should be remembered that there 
are men who cannot see the forest because 
of the trees, and many experienced officials 
not unfrequently belong to this class. 
Men who have risen from the bottom have 
sometimes ingrained prejudices. In 
<lccidiag whether it is better to have^ a 
Civilian Lieutenant-Governor or a Gover- 
nor fresh f/oni England, the above consider- 
ations ought to be kept in view. However 
highly placed, it is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for a Civilian not to attach 
greater importance to what will perpetuate 
the power, emoluments and prestige of his 
Service than to measures calculated to 
widen the liberties and increase the power 
of the people. Hence, for instance, the 
Civilian is opposed to popular education 
and real self-government. Of course a 
Govf^rnor ought to be a very strong man. 

A Behar .Circular. 

The Director pf Public Instruction, 
Bchar and ( )rissa, has, it is said, issued a 
circular to the authorities of Colleges in 
the province forbidding College students 
to join any Association without the 
previous written permission of the Prin- 
cipal. Regarding those Associations of 
which the students of a College are allowed 
to become members, we are told, it has 
been enjoined that one or more of the 
professors of the College should also be 
members. This circular is in addition to 
the standing order against students -parti- 
cipating in or even attending the meetings 
of any association or movement of a poli- 
tical character. It seems to aim at preven- 
ting students from having anything to do 
with any public association, movement or 
meeting of any description whatever. 
The effect of the circular, it is apprehen- 
ded, may be to crush the Behari Students’ 
Conference and the Muslim studepts’ 
Brotherhood. 

While in India official circulars are cal- 
culated to cabin, crib and confine the 
students’ mind and restrict his freedom of 
action even in his own town and province 
as far as practicable, thereby putting ob- 
stacles in the way of his receiving a true 
education, in Western lands there are intfer^ 
national movements among students. We 
give below an account of some such moVe- 
ments. We believe Mr. .Sherwood Eddy 
visited and lectured in several towns of 
India in connection with such a movement. 
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The International Movem ent Among 
S' rUDENTS. 

The Universities have remained for a long time 
nearly inclilTerent to the diverse intcrnntioiial move- 
merits. It is only lor some twenty years that the new 
international spirit has commenced to be known in 
the various universities. 

T4ie oldest international organisation of students 
is the Universal Union of the Christian Students, 
founded in 1895 at Wadstena, in .Sweden, and that 
has already organised ten international conferences, 
o-f which the most recent took place at the Robert 
College on the shore of the Sea oi Marmora, in which 
delegates from some thirty different countries came and 
assembled together. The next conference will take 
place at Lake>Mohonk in the State of New York, just 
at the time when this number [ ) une, 1915 ] of the 
Documents du Frogres will appear. 

Much more important by tin* number of its members 
and the amplitude of its jirogramnie is the Cordn 
Fraircs {Brotherly Union), founded in Italy in 1<S9S. 
Its object is to establish and to develop among the 
students of the whole world some amicalile relations 
and to bring them to understand one auotlirr : but it 
neither upholds nor fa vours nor coinbat^i any religions, 
political or economical idyas. The Cordn F nitres 
unites a good portion of the organisations of students 
which work for ixnentcnic cordialciiWMmg the peoples ; 
we will name here two of tIA? principal ones : the 
Federacion Univet sitariii of Bucnos-Ayies, strong with 
four thousand members, and the Fedcrncion IJnivcr- 
siiaria of Rio-Janeiro, which counts more than three 
thousand students for its members, d'he tnajiir portion 
of the Italian students lielongs to the Covda Fruires. 

It is in America, in England and iii Germany that 
the international movement among the students is 
actually the most intense. Since 1903, there have been 
founded in Nortli America some thirty international 
societies of students, which have two thousand 
members. These groupings are in the first rank among 
the associations of students of great universities. 
They enjoy a very high consideration, often possessing 
for their reunions immovable piojierties, and receive 
frequently as invited or as presidents the most eminent 
personalities. They ])..bli.sh in common a monthly 
review and organise some international congress of 
which the character is, however, limited up to this 
time to the purely American interest. 

In England exists since 1900, at the University of 
Oxford, an internalioiifil association, The Oxford 
Cosmopolitan Club, and other English Universities 
possess equally some flourishing East and West Clulis, 
not to speak of the International Polity Clubs; of 
the War and Peace Societies, of the Anglo-German, 
An^lq-Atnericaii, Anglo-Chiiicse Societies, etc. 

• This movement has even penetrated into Turkey, 
vvllere the Cosmopolitan Club of Robert College of 
Constantinople counts fifty members pertaining to 
fifteen different nations. 

in Germany, the movement has commenced at 


Another Behar Circular. 

A circular of the Behar Education 
Departiuciit, dated at Kanchi, November 
GO, 191*1, runs as follows:— 

“A student coining from a school or 
college in another ProYince or State and 
wishing to join, derectly or indirectly (that 
is, through an unaided college), a Govern- 
ment or aided college in Behar and Orissa, 
must produce, besides his transfer eertificate 
or University certificate, (1) a statcnient 
showing to the satisfaction of the Ih'incipal 
the reason for migration to this Province, 
(2) letters of introduction from two 
persons of good position in the district 
or state from which he comes.” 

As the students of no' Province in India 
have been declared a predatory or criminal 
trilie, we do not see the justification for 
aciieular of this description. If coolies 
from a different Province wish to go to 
and settle in Behar, they may do so with- 
out any difficulty. If traders from a 
different province wish to go to and carry 
on their Imsinees in Behar, they may do 
so. Not only these and other honest people 
have the fullest freedom of access to and so- 
journing in Behar, Init if professional crimi- 
nals want to carry on their depredations 
there, we do not think the police are suffi- 
ciently efficient to prevent tlieni from doing 
so. But it is only those who seek knowledge 
must overcome various obstacles before 
they can have their hearts’ desire fulfilled. 
Though it might not be very difficult to 
procure certificates it might not be possi- 
ble to satisfy Ih'incipals who are under the 
thumb of the police. In no province are 
educational facilities quite adequate. At 
the commencement of each session a cry 
goes up from different provinces that 
many students are being refused admission 
owing to want of room in colleges or 
schools. Considerations of health also 
lead students to migrate. Under the cir- 
cumstances the greatest facilities ought to 
exist for students wishing to migrate for 
educational advantages. But we have 


Berlin in 1910. It has s"oon extradeef^ circulars ot this description, 

Universities of xMuriich, Bonn, Heidelberg and Gottin-Jiivvhich may have the effect of converting 

^.,1 K. 1 education department into an 


gen, and also up to Austria (Innsbruck), and there has 
been founded in July 1912, one P>deration of the inter- 
national associations of students of the German 
Universities. 

If is a movement one cannot adeijuately praise : 
it responds perfectly^ to the essential character of 
science, which does not know any frontiers.— Dr. 
John Mez, in Les Documents da Frogres^ June, 1913. 
'J^anslation made for The Modern Revirw 


adjunct of the C.I.D., or of constituting 
Behar and gradually other provinces so 
many Canadas and South Africas for out 
young men. In these days of easy com- 
munication of various kinds, efforts to 
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to fail. No bureaucrat has yet been able to 
create thought-tight districts or provinces, 
or to invent apparatus to prevent the 
transmission of spirit-waves. 

Number of Pupils in Schools. 

Some months ago there was an attempt 
made in East Bengal to restrict the number 
of students in high schools to 500. We gave 
at the time figures showing that in Japan 
and England no such restriction existed. 
We quote some more figures here to show 
that no such restriction exists in England. 
The average number of pupils at Eton 
exceeds 1,000 ; Bedford Grammar school 
has 740 pupils ; Charterhouse school, 580 ; 
Cheltenham, 575 ; Clifton (Bristol), 600 ; 
Dulwich, 660 ; Marlborough, 680 ; 
PauTs, 600; Birmingham King Edward’s 
School, about 2,800. 

As for colleges tcfiching University courses, 
there does not seem to be any arbitrary 
limit fixed. For we find that during the 
academical year 1911-1912 in King’s Col- 
lege, London, the total number of students 
was 2664 . 

The fact that no hard and fast restric- 
tions as to the numerical strength of 
.schools and colleges exist in Japan and 
England ought to have its due weight. 
Tlicsc countries are far more advanced in 
education and richer than India. They can 
well afford to divide single big institutions 
into several smaller ones. Yet they allow 
very big institutions to grow. In poverty- 
stricken India why is there such a strong 
bureaucratic feeling against large schools 
and colleges, when neither Government nor 
the people are in a position to provide 
several small institutions in the place of a 
big one ? 

Mr. W. H. Sharp of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, Bombay, says in “The Edu- 
cational System of Japan” that in that 
country “almost every regulation contains 
a provision that ‘under special circum- 
stances, something else may be done, and 
special circumstances seem as common in 
Japan as extenuating ones in France.” 
In India it is quite otherwise. 

Education in Turkey. 

Turkey is believed to be one of the most 
backward countries in Europe. Such being 
the general belief, people could not under- 
stand how the Young Turk party could 
establish constitutional monarchy in the 
Ottamam Empire. That party has made 


a great mistake in participating in the; 
present war and siding with Germany. 
This step is felt to be all the more regret- 
table when it is seen bow beneficial and 
all-embracing the educational activity in 
Turkev has been for years. Turkey ought 
to have remained neutral. The account^ 
given in the succeeding paragraphs of edu-- 
cation in T'.rrkey is taken from the latest 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica.. 

The schools are of two classes : (1) pub- 
lic, under the immediate direction of the 
state ; and (2) private, conducted either by - 
individuals or by the religious communities 
with the permission of the government, 
the religious tenets of the non-Mussulman 
population being thus fully respected. : 
State education is of three degrees : pri- 
mar3% secondar^^ and superior. Primary 
educa^ion^ is gratuitous and obliga-i 
torvy* and superior education is gratuir 
tous or supported by bursaries. For. 
primary education there are four grades 
of schools: (1) in^int schools, of which 
there is one in every village \ (2) primary 
schools in the larger villages; and (3) 
superior primary schools. 

In British India the total number of 
schools of all kinds and grades and colleges 
of all kinds in 1911-1212 was 176,447, . 
ttnd the total number of village^ and towns 
581, 322. t This shows that in British 
India the vast majority of villages are, 
without educational institutions of even 
the lowest grade. 

Secondary education is supplied by the 
grammar school, of which there is one 
in the capital of every vilayet or district. 
For superior education there is (1) the. 
University of Constantinople; and (2), 
special schools including (a) the normal, 
school for training teachers, (fo) the Civil 
Imperial School, (c) the School of the Fine, 
Arts and {d) the Imperial Schools of Medir 
cine. • 

Public instruction is much more widely 
diftused throughout the empire than is 
commonly supposed. This is due partly, 
to the Christian communities, notably the^ 
Maronites and others in Syria, the Anato- 
lian and Kumelian Greeks, and the Armeni- . 

* The StatesinHTi' s Year-hook for 1914 says it id 
nominally obligatory for «ll children of both sexec' 
The authority of the Encyclopaedia Britannida 
however, not inferior to that of the “Statesman** 
Year-book.” * 

t Statistics oi British India, Part YJ!, P^wcational* 
1913, page 1. 
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atis of the eastern province and of Cons- 
tantinople. Under the reiormed constitution 
(August 5» 1909) education is free, and 
measures have been taken largely to 
extend and to co-ordinate the education of 
all “Ottomans/' without prejudice to the 
religious educational rights of the various 
religious communities. Primary education 
is obligatory. Among the "Christians, 
especially the Armenians, the Greeks of 
Smyrna and the Sjmans, of Beirut, it has 
long embraced a considerable range of 
subjects, such as classical Greek, Armenian 
and Syriac, as well as modern French, 
Italian and Hnglish, modern history, 
geography and medicine. Large sums are 
freely contributed for the establishment 
and support of good schools, and the 
Cause of national education is seldom 
forgotten in the legacies of patriotic 
Anatolian Greeks. Much edncational work 
has also been done by American Colleges, 
especially in the northern provinces of 
Asia Minor, in conjundtion with Robert 
College (Constantinople.) 

“The Statesman’s Year-book” for 1914 
furnishes us with additional information. 
The most recent enactment on the subject 
of elementary education is a Provisional 
Law of October 6,1913. Under this law all 
children from 7 to 1 6 are to receive Primary 
instruction, which may, however, be given 
instate schools, schools maintained by com- 
munities or private schools, or, subject to 
certain tests, at home. Elementary instruc- 
tion includes the Turkish language, the 
Koran, arithmetic, history, geography, 
and handwork of various kinds. There 
are nliddle-class schools for boys from 
11 to 16 years of age, who, in addition to 
elementary subjects, learn French, geo- 
metry, and various branches of physical 
aUtd natural science. Besides the ordinary 
instruction, in a few schools French is 
taught and, in fewer, English, The 
schools of various descriptions within the 
empire number about 36,230 and contain 
about 1,331,200 pupils. As the total 
fkjpulation of the Turkish empire is 
21,273,900, about one out of sixteen of the 
population is at school. There is one school 
tor about every 587 of the population. The 
population of British India is 244,267,542. 

there are 176,447 schools and colleges 
of ali kinds and the number of pupils 
therein (in 1911-12) 6,795,971. Thus 
ih British ladia there is one educational 
‘ astituti oa for about every 1384 of the 
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population, and 1 out of about 36 is 
under instruction. 

Finishing schools for teachers also exist 
in Turkey, “but the general level of effici- 
ency of the state schools is low.” The 
University at Constantinople comprises 
the 5 Faculties of Arts, Theology, Law, 
Medicine and Science. There are also 
the Military Medical School, an Imperial 
Art School, a Great ^ational School 
(Greek) and a Greek theological seminary. 

It is a great pity that the bright 
prospect foreshadowed by these educa- 
tional efforts of the Turks should be jeo- 
pardised by the suicidal warlike proclivities 
of the military party in the country. 

Educational Fetishes. 

The Indian Social Reformer has, in a 
leading article, given some extracts from 
Professor J ohn Perry’s Presidential address 
to the Educational section of the British 
Association this year. We reproduce some 
of them. 

“Every clever man who has gone to a public school 
and to Oxford or Cambridge worships the system 
which has taken from him nis spiritual birthright, 
his individuality, his initiative, his originality, his 
common sense, his power to think for himself— yes, 
and I may say, his belief in himself. Pie has become 
too much like a sheep, ready to follow the bell- 
wether ; he is a man who has greatly lost his soul.” 

“English people know the worthlessness of the 
public school system in the mental training of the 
average boy. This worthless system continues be- 
cause in some occult way it seems to have a connec- 
tion with something of real importance, public school 
form. There is really no connection. It is in itself a 
splendid thing. The public school boy is trained in 
self-possession, modesty, cleanliness, truthfulness and 
courage. At school his health iu body and morals 
is important. He learns to lead and also to obey. 
But the average resulting man is exceedingly igno- 
rant ; he neither reads nor writes, and he has little 
reasoning power except what his sports have 
developed. This form is essentially aristocratic. It 
is based on superiority of posrtion, birth or caste. A 
man’s place is fixed, his attitude to people of higher 
or lower rank is fi.\ed. He needs no self-assertion, 
and he cannot become a “bounder,’^ that is a “cad 
but in Thackeray's sense he is usually a “snob,” and 
in various directions, be may be a pri^. By prig, I 
mean a man who cannot get outside convention and 
so cannot exercise his own common sense. One defect 
is that public school form when combined with 
poverty cannot make much money by its own ability, 
and if it does not starve it must join the valets or 
the grooms. Its strength lies in covention and habit 
and the belief that poor people are not men but a 
lower kind of animal who may be pitied as we pity 
a suffering dog. Such pity can never raise the people 
or reform abuses. 

But Anglicized Bengalis ninst have some- 
thing like a public school in Calcutta. 
The objection has been already by 
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several leading journalists in Bengal that 
the proposed school would thoroughly 
denationalise the pupils and make of them 
a much more exclusive, conceited and 
narrow caste than their parents. But 
who cares for these objections ? 

Professor Perry says that “it is one of 
the great advantages of poverty that the 
children go to day schools and they keep 
in touch with home life.’' He is not much 
in favour of boarding schools. The goal 
and centre of his educational scheme is the 
home. He said : 

“The time is coming when a child’s own father 
and mother will have much more knowledge and 
wisdom than they have now, and they will refuse to 
»;ivc up to others the doing of their highest duties, 
it is at present not sufficiently recognised that the 
most important dut r of the parents is the education 
of their children.” 

“Character conies from home life, not from school 
life, wliich, indeed, is rather antagonistic to character. 
It comes from contact with fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, relations and friends.” 

We have held the view for a long time 
past and expressed it, too, ere this, that 
though our homes are not at present as 
elevating and refined as they ought to be, 
the proper remedy is not to send away the 
children from them to boarding schools 
but to raise the tone of the homes them- 
selves. Boarding-school life to some extent 
unfits hoys and to a greater extent girls 
for home life. Not only is a good home 
the best place for boys and girls to live in 
with their parents, but if the parents pro- 
perly understood their duty, the very^ 
fact of the children staying at home 
would be an incentive for the father and 
mother to shape their inner and external 
lives according to the highest ideals. 

. Professor Perry considers it of great im- 
portance that children should early form 
the ha))it of reading. 

“Any boy whatever will become fond of reading 
if the people about him are fond of rending. I state 
this as a fact which I have investigated. A boy who 
is fond of reading gets later on to know the value of 
f)ookvS and the use of books, and he will go on educa- 
ting himself until he dies.” 

“If I saw a boy reading a penny dreadful I would 
not stop him ; nor if he were reading Paine’s “Age of 
Iveason,” or any wretched treatise on psychology or 
logic. I would in no way discourage a boy from 
acquiring a greater and greater fondness for reading, 
knowing that this is the foundation of future happi- 
^’ess and education, and that no harm which he can 
get from his reading is of the slightest importance in 
comparison with the importance of our main object.” 

There is much truth in these observa- 
tions. At the same time in every country 
wnremittincr efforts should be made by 


authors and publishers to provide children 
with cheap, interesting and beautiful book® 
of a wholesome character. By wholesome 
we do not mean goody-goody. 

An Explanatioti of Indian Loyalty. 

Friends of Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 
have not been slow to make capital out of 
the loyal demonstrations in India. They 
explain Indian loyalty as the result of the 
just, sympathetic and self-sacrificing admi- 
nistration of the country by the Civil 
Service. “The New Statesman” is not dis- 
posed to accept this explanation. It 
adds : 

“Loyalty” for Indifins may be in general only ^ 
catchword, or it may be a mere cloak for hypocn^. 
but in this instance it has incontestably a profound 
significance. Indir stands by England to-day because 
England is understood to be standing by a principle 
of world -wide importance. Indian support is given 
to stamp out militarism and oppression in Europe ; 
and //js(f facto theit reflexes in India. The loyal and 
whole-hearted service which is being rendered on , lha 
battlefields of France and Hrigium is the outcome of 
a hope that the British domocracy (in contrast with 
ihc Anglo-Indian biirea^ncracy) will see to it when 
the time comes that the black shadow of political 
and militarist domination is lifted for ever in India 
as well as in Europe. 

We have not yet come across a complete 
and accurate explanation of the meaninf( 
of the loyal demonstrations in India. 

It would be a good thing for India if the 
hope described in the last sentence of thef 
extract were realized . 

Indians in England and the War Office. 

“ The New Statesman” has published the 
following letter:— 

Thk Kespo.mse to India’s Loyalty. 

Sir — In spite of the sympathetic and grateful atti- 
tude of the English press and public at the sending 
out of Indian tnjops at India’s expense to fight for 
the British Empire, in China, Persia, Egypt, East 
Africa, Belgium, and France, one at times feels this 
sympathy but fruitless when one remembers the actual 
treatment of Indians and their little grievances in 
this country. For instance, the War Office inform# 
the educational adviser in Cambridge about the 
urgent need of Indian volunteers for ambulance work 
in connection with the wounded Indian# but stktes 
that after two months’ delay due to the pressure of 
work it has not found time to decide for or againut 
the claim of Indians— a claim reported upon favour- 
ably, it is said, by the University authorities— to join 
the University Officer’s Training Corps and fit them*, 
selves for the service of the Empire. i 

There is no law against Indians joining the C.U. 
O.T.C. or their holding commission in the Ipdian. 
Army, where they are likely to he particularly uteful 
at the present juncture. The only reason for the 
disability seems to be either blind prejudice or»the 
so-called “political” expediency. India has r^lli^d 
to the English flag with hopes foil a better future and 
more faithful carrying out of numerous promises 
about the equal treatment and equal r^hts of British 
citizens of whatever race or creed. Tii« i 
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aacttfices in men' and money — sacrifices of an extremely 
poor country— would only be an episode of onesided 
and unrequited efforts, unless the ruling authorities 
show more consideration and prora|3titude in dealing 
with the various unjustifiable disabilities of the 
Indians. Even the Indians suffer from the human 
weakness of national pride and self-respect, and can 
not but feel the injustice of the curious response to 
their 2 eal to serve the cause of the Empire. — Yours etc., 

A. Nath Misra. 

GonVille and Caius College, Cambridge. 

November 24th. 

In times of trouble people fraternise even 
with those whom they look upon as their 
inferiors. If practical fraternisation be not 
found even in a period of vStorm and stress, 
it becomes difficult to entertain hopes of 
brotherhood in fair weather. That is a 
trite general principle which it would do 
good to both Indians and BritishefwS to 
bear in mind. 

After all, it is far more important to he 
really equal to the British, than to ask for 
concession of equality. Are we really 
equal to them in all external and internal 
qualities of human beings? There is not 
the least doubt that we can be equal. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s outburst. * 

In the course of a recruiting speech 
which Mr. Lloyd George delivered some 
time ago at a Free Church demonstra- 
tion in the City Temple, he*is reported to 
have spoken as follows 

But they (Englishmen) had been assailed by 
another national exponent of the higher culture— 
Turkey, (Loud laughter.) He could not pretend he 
was sorry. (Hear, hear). They had done their 
best to avoid this quarrel with this miserable, 
wretched, contemptible Empire on the Bosporus. 
(Cheers.) It filled them with disdain and scorn 
that they should have to endure every day 
the insults of the Turk. But the hour had struck 
on the great clock of destiny for settling accounts 
with the Turk. (Loud cheers.) He was not think- 
ing of Turkey as the enemy of Christendom. We 
were not fighting Mahomedanism but the Turk. 
After all the British Empire was the greatest 
Mahomedan Empire in the world. The Ottoman 
Empire was a second Mahomedan Power, although 
it gave itself airs of leadervship to the whole 
•Manomedan world. The Turk was the greatest enemy 
of his own faith, because he had discredited it by 
misgovernment. What had the Turk in coimion 
with the cultured Mahomedanism of India ? What 
had the Turks ever contributed to culture, art. or 
to any aspect of human progress? They were a 
human cancer, a bleeding agony in the flesh of the 
lands which they misgoverned, rotting every fibre of 
life. (Cheers.) They had ruled over most of the 
couteitries which were the cradle of civilisation, and 
which were once the most fruitful in the World. The 


Turk came and the tread of his blood-stained sandal 
scorched and withered life and fertility out of whole 
territories, and the peoples he subjected to His rule had 
for centuries been the victims of his indolence, his 
incompetence, 4^^ kis lust. 

On this the Mwssutejaia observes; — 

The Turk may have been very foolish in joining 
the war, but may we ask Mr. Lloyd George whether 
distortion of history is a virtue and w^hether abuse 
is argument ? Moreover, if the Turk is so despicable 
a charactei, why did England profess to be his 
friend so Jong ? Was not association with such a 
character morally wrong ? 

Believing as Ave do with Burke that it 
is not possible to indicat a whole nation, 
we do not think sweeping condemnation 
of any nation can be accurate. 

The Theistic Conference. 

There is no doubt that, as the Boston 
liberal religious weekly sa3^s, 

If there is one lesson that we need to learn more 
ilian all others in civic and national life, it is that 
real reform is of the centre, and not of the circumfer- 
ence. In other words, the source of social righteous- 
ness is found in the individual citizen, and not in the 
collective citizenship. While theculmination is neces- 
sarily of the mass, the forces that make the culmina- 
tion possible are always to be found in the aspiration 
and efforts ot the individual. Life is tfver more power- 
ful than law. Legislation is powerless to work 
beneficent results unless the life of the individual and 
average citizen backs it uj) and is w<^rthv of 
it. Always law lags Miind life, If it runs ahead, it 
falls to the grouqd, being without support. A law 
that is better than the life of the average citizen will 
sooner or later be disclosed as a hollow farce, a still- 
born political babe, a benignant bluff' Where the law 
is the result of the imperative demand of righteous 
life, it becomes a lactor in real progress, or, better, 
it registers in terms of the social will what has been 
determined by the individual unit. 

Viewed thus, the great importance of 
the work of religious movements like the 
Brahrno Samaj, becomes evident. the 
Theistic Conference held annually during 
Christmas week by the Brahmos is not 
less important than the National Con- 
gress and the various Conferences. The 
Theistic Conference seeks to devise 
means to awaken and free the human 
soul in order that it may willingly sur- 
render itself to a higher obedience. We 
do hope this conference will realize its 
great mission. We are glad to learn that 
It is having a successful session at Madras, 
and Principal Herambachandra Maitra, 
its President, delivered an impressive 
address. 


Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press. 
211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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SANTINIKETAN 

Oh, Tlie Santiniketan, the darling of onr hearts ! 

Our dreams are roeked in lier arms, 

Her fae(' is fresli and fair to ns for ever. 

In the peaee of her silent shadows we dwell, in the green of her fields. 

Her mornings come and her evenings bringing down the cfvress of the sk_v 
riie stillness of her shad}- paths is thrdled i)y the whisjter of the wood ; 
Her amlaki groves tremble with the rapture of rustling leaves. 

She is within us and around, however far we wander. 

The strings of our love arc strung in her own deej) tunes. 

She w'caves our hearts in a song making us one in music. 

Rabindrax vth Taooke. 

Note, This sor.g is sung in chorus in Bengali by the boys of the Santiniketan school. 


THE FUTURE OF MiE EDUCATED HINDU* 

By THE LATE RaI BaIIADUR EaLA BAIjNATtL 


^HE Hindus are fast declining as a race, 
and the educated Hindus all the more 
so; as they are exposed to risks from 
lich the others are comparatively free, 
t us look into the life of an ordinary 
Licated Hindu of to-day. He is generally 
^ offspring of parents who married al- 


most in childhood, particularly the 
mother, and was nursed by a mother 
who was pcrhfips not out of her teens. 
He must think himself fortunate to have 
survived the diseases of infantile life. 
These enrry off 25 per cent, of children 
below 12 mouths and 5 per cent, before 


Though the author wrote this article from his experience mainly of the United Provinces of Agra 
d Oudh, many of his observations are true of the whole of India. Editor, — M. R, * 
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the age of 5. As a child he is generally left 
in the hands of inexperienced, illiterate and 
ignorant servants or ignorant and super- 
stitious women for earl^^ training. The 
father and motlier being themselves often 
boys and girls know nothing about the 
training of children, whilst tl ^ grand- 
mother is an old, uncduc^ited and super- 
stitious lady and the gr^ind father bus 3 ^ 
with his business aflairs. His food, dress, 
recreation, games and surroundings are 
thus left to chance. If fond parents and 
grandmammas do anything, the^^ overload 
him with dresses and ornaments, to the 
danger of his life, and care little for his 
proper and healthy food and proper exer- 
cise in the open air. lie is now o or 0 and 
is put to school to be educated by unsym- 
pathetic teachers under a system which 
crushes all spirits, retards growth and lays 
in early life the foundations of disease, 
premature decay and untimely death. The 
mortality figures in the last census report 
show that l)et ween -the ages 0 and 15 tlie 
number of persons who die averages about 
42 per lOOO. If he survives and reaches 
the end of his school career he does so at 
the cost of his lungs, eyes and stomach, 
not to speak of the drain upon the resour- 
ces of his parents. While at school he is 
generally tied to a wife and in Ids folly 
burns the candle at both ends and brings 
ruin upon himself, and becomes (juite spirit- 
less, haggard, and often the father of off- 
spring as weak as himself. As a matter 
of fact not more than 10 per cent, complete 
their school period well. As the boy comes 
out of the school he finds his father often 
unable to ])ear the expense of a college 
education and is told to lind emplo^mient, 
which in these days of hard competition 
it is not easy for him to get. If he gets 
one, it gives him a mere pittance of 10 or 
15 rupees a month, which is less than 
what an ordinar 3 " coolie earns in these 
days. He will not take to a])j)renticeshij) 
In a trade or business, as he thinks it be- 
neath his dignity to sit and work in the 
sho]) of an ignorant seller oi' provisions or 
cloth or shoes or sw eetmeats, who earns 
double or treble of what he does, and yet 
the examj)le will not stimulate liim. 
Having no kiunvledge of anything he can- 
not get into a mill or factory except as a 
clerk, and, as for the Railways, many of our 
♦ educated 3 "ouths would be nowhere, at any 
rate, so far as the more lucrative technical 
departments are concerned. In courts and 


public offices, if he is a Hindu, he often 
finds the door fast closed against him. 

Those who retire from Government 
.service, having no higher pursuits to 
divert their energies, soon fall a prey 
to diseases and death. Inspite of their 
handsome salaries, few' judicial and execu- 
tive officers leave any competence worth 
the name for their descendants; all they 
get is absorbed by their highly artificaland 
expensive .system of living, the education 
of their children, the expenses they have 
to incur in their marriages and other cere- 
monies. It w'ould not be beyond the mark 
to sav that the average Hindu official 
ceases to carry anv respect from his fellow- 
men after he has left office, and the Vntici- 
pmsilin and S^inynsn of old are unknowui 
in the official world. 

The case with the professional 

cla.sses, wdiich comprise lawyers and 

doctors, is somewhat lietter. Out of 

every 1000 Hindus we have 1 lawyer, 
Iw'o doctors, two engaged in the work 
of education, two in letters, arts and 
.sciences. The number of law’yers and 

doctors timong the Mahomedans is about 
the same. The lawyers lead all ]3ublic 
movements, doctors and other Professional 
men join them but not largely. It is 
the pleader, vakil, or barrister wdio is in 
evidence in all political, literary, social or 
religious reform activities.’ Some of them 
manage to amass much wealth, but the 
majority can onl 3 " earn as much as barel 3 ^ 
suffices for their daily wants in the.se days 
of keen competition everywhere. But it is 
the struggle that kills most of them. 
The lives of almost all arc for the making 
of money, and it' an 3 " piddic work is done, 
it is done not seriously but either as a 
pastime or as a stej)ping-stone to official 
or public recognition. There is no per* 
.‘^istcncy or steadiness of effort and there- 
fore almost all public movements started 
or led l)y our Indian public men lack vigour 
and vitality. The spirit of co-operation 
or submission to authority is generally 
wauling and every one is anxious to be at 
thetoj). Thus no public movement, how- 
ever well conceived, flourishes. Holiday 
})ublic activity bursts forth at certain 
seasons of the year and goes to sleep wdien 
the holiday is over, because those who lead 
it have not the time and energy to turn 
their attention to anything but to the 
milking of money in their business. So 
absorbing does this prove that they have 
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not only no time to cultivate any of the 
higher virtues of life but also to look after 
their health. Like the officials they grow 
old before they are 40 and fall a prey to 
diseases of the brain, lungs, heart,” or 
stomach. Inspite of all the wealth he ac- 
cumulates, the life of a Hindu professional 
man is not happy and few will be found 
possessed of the buoyancy of youth which 
characterize professional men of their age 
in other communities. All their accumula- 
tions avail them nothing when their bod 3 ^ 
has no health and the mind no peace and 
no enjoyment of life, no devotion to noble 
pursuits. The majority prefer to die in 
harness, because to leave work means 
death. 

The ordinary' trader or merchant lives 
in most cases a more (juiet and more 
useful life than does our vakil, barrister 
and doctor. The former, though not so 
highly educated, has yet a spirit of reli- 
gion and renunciation in him which serv^es 
him well throughout his active life as well 
^ as in old age. He is not discontented, 
morose and cheerless like our men of edu- 
cation. Diabetes or paralysis does not 
claim him as its victim as it does the man 
of education, flis life is less artificial, his 
wants fewer, and therefore he is hap])i'a* 
than his highly educated countr 3 nnen. He 
can and does find means to devote to the 
service of religion and public charity ; and 
the mail}" temples, ghats, bridges, dharnia- 
shalas, aniiakshctras, schools, paLhshalas 
and other institutions throughout India 
arc not the gifts so much of law’yersor 
doctors as of our less educated traders or 
bankers. Now and then a Rash Behari 
Ghosh or a Taraknath Palit gives a prince- 
ly donation to a public institution, but 
generally speaking true charity is^ yet to 
come amongst our educated men. Amongst 
the inhabitants of India who arc supported 
by agriculture and trade you will find few 
men of higher education except amongst 
Parsees, and whilst it is becoming very 
difficult to get skilled mechanics and 
Engineers or even skilled carpenters, masons, 
and blacksmiths, even at good wages, 
the number of briefless la wyers or doctors 
without patients is ever on the increase. 
An ordinarj^ Vaishya, Marwari, Bhatia, 
Bohra or Parsi lad with little or no educa- 
tion becomes fit to earn a decent liveli- 
hood after a few years’ apprenticeship in a 
shop or factory and soon throws the gra- 
duate lawyer or the doctor into the back- 


ground. The Marwari millionaire is often 
a ver}^ unlettered man. And yet so 
is the repugnance to hand-work at the shop 
or at tlie factory on the part of our gra- 
duates or undergraduates that they would 
rather starve than take to honest labour. 

The prospect is not thus very cheering 
to contemplate with cver-increasing wants 
and a highly artificial mode of living, 
health largcl}^ undermined at school or 
colVge and the multiplication of weak and 
sickly offs[)riiig. no higher ideals of life, no 
religion or renunciation, as is the case with 
the majorit}' of our educated people. It is 
no wonder that thc}^ fall a pre^^ to worry 
and anxiety and do not know how to 
enjoy life. Such a race must dwindle and 
untimely die out, unless timely steps are 
taken to prevent it. The remedy lies in 
looking things sH'aight in the face. 

The educated man meets with no en- 
couragement Irom the powers that he is 
under. If •he is fi)rtunatc enough to get 
into an office as an apprentice he has to 
work his wa}^ up amidst discouragements. 

We shall now .see^what our student does 
in the college. There he is proving not 
only a very expensive item to his family, 
but with health already ruined at school 
has to work harder still for four long years 
in order to get his degree. The number 
of passed matriculates is about 33 p. c. 
of those sent up for the examination and 
the number of graduates is again about 
33 p. c. of these. The rest arc all left 
behind. As our graduate comes out of the 
college full of conceit for his learning, he 
finds himself disillusioned in a world which 
docs not ])ut the same estimate upon his 
qualifications. His degree is not valued 
highly by those engaged in official or 
professional work and all his hopes receive 
a rude shock when he is told to commence 
at the bottom. The door of the public ser- 
vices is becoming more and more narrow 
for him every day. The profession of law is 
so much crowded everywhere that dozens 
of young men of ability find themselves 
unable to eke out a mere pittance at the 
bar even after a couple of years of practice. 
And yet because there is no opening for him 
the 3 ”oung graduate is forced into law, 
medicine and engineering. Commerce and 
agriculture a])Sorb a very few, tiianufac- 
ture fewer still. Having had no training . 
the young graduate could not be taken 
into a mercantile or trading firm. If he* 
wishes to be a teacher he must attend a 
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training college for two years. Ordinary 
shopkeeping pays, but the graduate will 
not take to it, as it is beneath his dignity 
to do so. The majority of our graduates 
find themselves without work and grow 
morose and discontented. To the few 
fortune gives a push into a publi*. ofiice 
or a profession ; otherwise the late of even 
the most brilliant student is not v-ery 
cheering. Those who were the pride of 
their colleges have often to dance attend- 
ance upon persons vastly their inferiors 
in education eind bear all sorts rebuffs before 
they can get anything. If the higher 
officials tteat them well, the lower officials 
in whose hands their fate lies do not do so. 

Our man of education is now 22 or 25 
years old. In all these years of struggle 
he has been earning nothing but adding 
to his family by becoming the father of 
two or three or more children. He has 
lost almost all vouthful spirit at the 
college and in his search for work and is 
without the buoyancy of youth. Thus he 
enters the world as a jaded oeing with no 
higher aim but to make money. His office 
or profession has absorbed all his energies 
and he has to work da}' and night tor it 
in these days of competition on the one 
hand and official stringency on the other. 
His days are as cheerless as nights. For 
seven or eight hours he has to be in his 
office or court. In tlic morning he has 
to work at home and in the evening after 
a hurried 'meal he has again to work until 
late in the night and retires to bed to pass a 
sleepless or disturbed night. As an official 
he has no time left to keep up his studies 
or to advance his culture. No literary or 
philanthropic pursuits cngagehis thoughts, 
which are all centered in his official work. 
The care of his children is left to his 
servants. Ilis goal in life is to advance 
officially and to get to the top of the 
ladder, which few succeed in doing. Thus 
he goes on from year’s end to year’s end, 
till disease, the seeds of which have been 
sown long before in his constitution, make 
him their prc}' and the curtain drops on 
a life without any high or noble ideals, of 
high hopes dashed to the ground and 
without much good to the person who 
lived or to the community in whicli he 
lived it. Thus is the condition of the 
generality of our educated ofiicials. There 
are noble excef)tions who have come out 
shining as judges and reformers midst 
trials and disappointments and are looked 


upon as the pride of their country. But 
they are few and far between and the 
younger generation does not keep up the 
supply nor fill the places of those who are 
leaving us. The places of Dwarkanath 
Mitra, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Bankira 
Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. Bhandarkar, or 
Sarat Chandra Das have not been nor are 
they likely to be filled up by the coming 
generation. 

The figures show that of all gazetted 
offices about half are held by the Hindus 
and the rest bv Mahomedans and Indian 
Christians anil others. In the United Pro- 
vinces out of 420 appointments the 
Mahomedans hold 100 and the Hindus 
248. In the Pimjab the Mahomedans hold 
Il3 and the Hindus 240, whilst in Bengal 
4|5ths of the appointments arc held by the 
Hindus and the rest by the Mahomedans 
and others. But everywhere we find the 
same mediocrities, and hut few men of 
wide culture f)r fired with any zeal for all 
that is good or noble. All their energies 
are exhausted by official drudgery, and 
their life is often more aimless than that 
of the ordinary agriculturist, the trader 
or the labourer. Before reaching ‘ middle 
age not a few become victims of diseases 
of the liver, kidneys or the stomach. Dia- 
betes makes great havoc amongst not a 
few before the age of 40. Some manage 
to reach the age of 50, and a fewer the 
pensionable age of 55, and retire from 
office. 

The problem to be solved is one of 
growing national povert}' and national 
degeneration, and the solution must come 
in making life as simple and as natural as 
is possi!)le under modern conditions of 
life. The enquiries we instituted lately into 
the causes of the loss of health and increa- 
sing mortality amongst our educated men 
brought out the fact that child-marriage 
and loss of Brahmncharyay lay at the root 
of the decline of the race. Medical opinion 
was unanimous upon child-marriage and 
immature union being the cause of that 
loss of vitality which has brought on 
diabetes and other fatal diseases amongst 
so many of our people. Worry was men- 
tioned as the next cause and indulgence in 
improper artides of food and drink as the 
third. Stop these and the health and 
longevity of the nation follows. One of 
our referees put to us the problem 
in a nutshell. He said: “You ask every 
diabetic man as to how much regular exer- 
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else in the open air he takes daily and 
his answer will at once determine the 
number of years he is likely to live.” There 
is scarcely much ground for satisfaction 


when we find that whilst we have here 
1|3 million widows below the age of 
15, in Hurope there is not one of that 
age. 


GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, LAHORE 

By An Old Panjabek. 


H ALL' a century has rolled its course 
since Government established the 
College at Lahore for the higher 
education of the people of the Punjab. 
To celebrate its jubilee the Principal and 
other members of the teaching staff of that 
institution have published its History. 
The publication reflects credit on the press 
which printed it for its clear printing and 
decent get-up. I wish I could have said 
the same of the compiler for his trouble in 
preparing it. The volume under reference 
would have been a true history of the insti- 
tution had it contained a full account of 
the difficulties that were experienced in 
establishing the institution, and afterwards 
maintaining it while it was in its infancy ; 
of the ill treatment to which students were 
subjected during the regime of Dr. Leitner 
which led to the “Students’ Rebellion” — 
the first of its kind in this country and 
a record of the career of some of its ahwni 
of whose achievements the College should 
feel justly proud. The proposal of estab- 
lishing the College was made to Lord 
Lawrence, who was the then Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. He was steeped 
in the prejudices of the Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cracy and was no friend of educated 
Indians. Education had not made much 
progress in India in his time, but he did 
very little to help it. The Punjab was a 
very backward province, and it was neces- 
sary to take special measures to create a 
taste for high education in its people. 
Some one who understood the requirements 
and was in sympathy with the inhabitants 
of that province was needed to act as 
adviser to the chief of the Education 
Department. It was very fortunate for 
the Punjab that it possessed such a man in 


the head clerk of that Department, who 
was virtually its organiser. 

Wood’s Educational Despatch of 1854 
brought into existence the Educational 
Departments in the different provinces of 
India. Mr. William Delafield Arnold was 
appointed as the first Director of the Edu- 
cational Department in the Punjab. He 
possessed no other qualification for the post 
than that of being the son of his father — 
Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby. Mr. Arnold 
came out to this country as a military 
officer. But he retired from that service 
and sought appointment in the newly 
created Educational Department. The 
Government of India appointed him as 
Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab on a salary of Rs. 1,200 a month. 
The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, in their Ed u (National letters dated 
25th January and 11th March 1856, while 
approving of the appointment of Mr. 
Arnold to the charge of the Department of 
Education in the Punjab, wrote : 

“We du not think that the change in his position 
consequent on liis retirement from our military service 
was in itself a sufficient reason for the increase of his 
salary from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1200.” 

That Mr. W. L). Arnold was no friend 
of Indians and had hardly any sympathy 
with their aspirations is clear fromT the 
article entitled “Indian Faults and English 
Calumnies” which he contributed to the 
Calcutta Review Un December, 1858, after 
the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. 
A few extracts from this article are given 
below to show with what bitterness he 
hated the people of this country. 

‘‘The English liberals have forgotten this essential 
distinction between Europe and Asia — or, at* any 
rate, Ijetween England and India, that whereas you 
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can scarcely goyeni the Englishmen too little, you 
can scarcely govern the Indian too much.* * The 
greatest insult you can offer an Englishman is to 
over-govern him ; the greatest oppression you can 
inflict on a Hindustani is to let him alone.’’ 

Mr. Arnold would not have left, had he 
his own way, a single native prince in the 
possession of his state, for according to 
him, 

“it is^ still as true as ever it was, that tall poppies 
are not safe.” 

Regarding annexation, he said : 

“It nevertheless may often be, as it often has been, 
our plain duty and unavoidable task to annex, 
whether wc like it or not, ^ * 

“Once concede that principle [of non-anne.\ation], 
and we must quit India.* * * 

“No amount of slippery rhetoric can disguise the 
fact that the aims, hopes, fears, desires, loves and hates, 
of an Asiatic and a European, are ojijiosed tiie tine 
the other. So Jong as we are in this country, our 
history will consist in making the Asiatic view of 
life bend to the European. If this is tyranru', let us 
begone. But if we stav. id ns liave no hypocrisy. 
Wc cannot and ought not to look on life with Asiatic 
eyes. Our tendency is, and must be, to Eurfipeanize. 
Toleration, sympathy, tact may help, as they have 
helped, to make this process less obnoxious, because 
less palpable to the natives. But tlie process goes 
on and will go on. And with.the people which has 
to yield to it, it never can and never will be popular. 

“* * But to high offices natives cannot be admitted, 
because according to our ideas tlu'y are not to be 
trusted. Are our ideas or tlieirs to prevail ? ** We 
cannot employ natives in high posts more than we 
have done; llie doubt is wiiothcr we can do so as 
much. Natives may be just as good as w'c arc ; their 
morality may be as pure as ours, l)ut it is not ours, 


Department much of the credi t ’j' 

deservedly belongs to the "’ell-known native 
man whose loss, we are sure, is sincerely felt in the 
community to which he belonged. 

The successors of Mr. Arnold, viz., 
Lieutenant Paske and Captain Fuller, were 
not educational experts. It consecjuently 
fell to the lot of Babu Syama Charan Bose 
to organise the Educational Department. 

The Punjab had to wait about a decade 
after the memorable despatch of Wood, 

before the College was established. In his 

letter No. 14, dated Sth April 1861, the 
Secretary of State wrote to the Govern- 

mpnt- nf Iriflin * — 


“The formation of a School of a superior order 
at Lahore, wdiich will ser'c as the nucleus of the 
College, whiel], under the original sclienie sanctioned 
in 1,S.5G, 'will hereafter be constituted for the Punjab, 
has my approval.” 


The ncccssit}' for the formation of such 
a school of a superior order was felt 
I'jcausc education in the Punjab schools 
till this period was free. In the same letter 
from which the above extract is given, the 
Secretary of State wrote : — 


“It is stated by tlie Lieutenant (‘iovernoi that 
s.anetion has been separateh’ given to the proposals 
of the Director regarding the demand of schooling 
fees from the pupils in the several classes of schools. 
Tlierc do not seem to me to be an^ circumstances 
which would justify the continued exemption of tlie 
Punjab from the rule prevailing in other parts ol 
India, under which schooling ices are universally 
exacted.” 


mg very ciitterenl ; and wdien the two 
moralities clash, we have expressed our ojiinion as to 
which must go to the vvidl.” 

It was fortunate for the Punjab that 
the gentleman who was selected as his 
Assistant not only knew the require- 
ments of that province but posse.sscd great 
sympathy for its inhabitants. How Babu 
Syama Charan Bose — the lirst Head Clerk 
of the Punjab Educational Department, 
worked hard for the spread of education 
in that province till his death in 1867 is 
evident from the tribute paid to his memory 
by the Indian Public Opinion— a journal 
at that time conducted by Sir Lepel Griffin 
and Dr. G. W. Leitner. It wrote: — 

“We deeply regret to hear of the death of Babu 
Shama Charan Hose, one of the most enlightened and 
respectable members of the excellent Bengali colony 
which we have in our midst at Lahore. Tlie deceased 
gentleman took considerable interest in all inattcis 
affecting the welfare T.f his adoptive country and 
together with other Bengalis threw himself actively 
into all nu)venients which some time ago reflected 
credit on this province. He was a Vedantist by per- 
suasion, a most amiable man and an accomplished 
English scholar. As Hjfad Clerk of the Educatii>nal 


There was not sufficient attendance in 
schools, because people did not appre- 
ciate theadvantagesof Westein education. 
Under such unfavourable circumstances, no 
college could have come into existence, un- 
less there was a school of a superior order to 
serve as a nucleus of the College at Lahore. 
However the Government College was 
established in 1864. The appointment of 
Dr. Leitner as its Principal was made in an 
irregular manner, which called forth the 
following letter (No. 10, dated 24th March, 
1864) from the Secretary of State for India, 
to the Government of India 

“The following advertisement has recently ap- 
jieared in several suxessive issues of the Times news- 
paper : — 

'Educational appointments in India.— 'A principal 
on £792, and a professor on .£ 060, per annum, arc 
required for the Government College at Lahore in 
the Punjab, £200 will be allowed to each for passage 
money and outfit. For one post mathematical attain- 
ments are desired, at least equal to those of a medium 
Cambridge wrangler ; and for the other, excellence 
in classics, at least up to the standard of a good 
Oxford Second Class, and proficiency in English lan- 
guage and literature. Profieicncy in other subjects, such 
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as history, law, mental and moral science, or the 
oriental languages, especially Arabic, Persian and 
Hindoostanee, will render a candidate, otherwise 
qualified, still more eligible for appointment. Early 
applications with copies of testimonials, should be 
sent, either direct to Captain Fuller, n a.. Director of 
Public Instruction for the Punjab at Lahore; or to 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., Cornhill, London, who 
will forward them by the next overland mail and 
supply any further infi^rmation that may be needed.’ 

“J have to request that the attention of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Punjab may be called to the 
irregularity which has been committed by the Director 
of Public Instruction; and that he maybe* directed 
in future to conform to the prescribed course of sub- 
mitting to the Secretary of State any occasion which 
may arise for the engagement of a gentleman in this 
country for the Educational Service in the Punjab, 

However, it was this “irregularity’' 
which brought Dr. Deitner to India, for 
it is problematic whether he would have 
been appointed to the Principalship of 
the Lahore College had the choice for the 
post been made by the Secretary of State 
for India, who very rightly observed in the 
letter referred to above that 

“The above advertisement is * * open to the furthei 
objection that a decision passed at Lahore on the 
applicali(ms of individuals supported by testimonials 
sent from England would afford a very insufficient 
security for the selection of the best candidate.’’ 

The College, as wab anticipated, did 
not fare well in the first year of its exis- 
tence. Mr. A. M. Monteath, in his “Note 
on the State of Education in India during 
1865-bG,“ regarding the Lahore Govern- 
ment College, writes:— 

“It has been found difficult to get students, and still 
more difficult to keep them, * *’*. 

In a marginal note he says that 

“There was in 1805-56 an average attendance ol 
only 8 students in the Lahore College.” 

To remedy this state of affairs it was 
proposed to grant scholarships to all the 
students who attended the College. 
Accordingly the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Punjab, wrote on 20th April 1865, 
to the Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab : — 

“By ordersof the Supreme Government in the Home 
Department under date the 15th April 1864, sanction- 
ing establishments for the Lahore and Delhi Ct^llegcs, 
Rs. 200 per mensem in all, i. e. Rs, 100 for each 
College, were passed on account of scholarships. * * * * 
“1 now beg that the Government of India may be 
solicited to sanction the proposed increase to College 
scholarships of Rs. 200 per mensem for the year 
1865-60, and that a similar increase may be allowed 
for each of the two years succeeding. * * * Thus, when 
the Colleges are in full working order, with four classes 
in each, the whole cost of schmarships, will be Rs. 800 
per mensem, or Rs. 400 for each College.’* 


In forwarding this letter to the Govern- 
ment of India, the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab wrote “that the 
Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor supports 
this application.” 

But the Government of India, at the 
head of which at that time was Lord 
Lawrence, objected to sanction this paltry 
sum of Rs. 400 a month for scholarships 
in two Colleges. In his letter of 31st May 
i8G5, the Under vSecretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, wrote to 
the Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab that 

“Ti*e proposed sum of Rs. 4 l) 0 per mensem would 
apparently suffice tf) give to every one of the students 
now in the two colleges a monthly stipend of about 
Rs. 13, being <;ne Kujk e more than the average v’^alue 
Gf the Bengal junior .scholarships for exactly the same 
class of students (first and second years) and open to 
be competed for at the Uiiiversit}' Entrance Examina- 
tion by the numerous candidates from all schools, 
Government and private, in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. ^ * 

“Even*admiltir.g the possible propriety of extend- 
ing a more than ordinarily liberal encouragement of 
this sort during the infancy of College education in 
the Punjab, the Govcrnor-tleneral in Council would 
suppose that scholamhips for about one-third of the 
total number of students ought to be amply sufficient, 
1 his would give about 10 scholarships which, at an 
average of Rs. 12 each (the average amount of the 
Bengal junior scliolarships), would make a total 
charge ol Rs, 120 per mensem for the students of both 
Colleges, !)eing less by Rs. 280 than the amount pro- 
posed, and falling short by Rs. 80 of the amount 
(Rs. 200) already sanctioned.” 

The Government were averse to sanction 
the grant asked for to be distributed as 
scholarships amongst students of the two 
Government Colleges in the Punjab. High 
education in that province would have 
been in all probability nipped in the bud 
had the opinion of the Inditi Government 
been allowed to prevail. The Government 
of India tried to apply to the Punjab the 
educational tests of Bengal. There seemed 
every likelihood of the view of the India 
Government to prevail, for it is seldom 
that subordinate governments and the 
various departments under them venture 
to argue with the Government of India, 
even if the latter take the wrong view of a 
case. Mr. Ludlow has truly said that 

“No official.^ in the world have greater temptations 
to sacrifice ever} thing for the sake of a quiet life, 
than the Indian oiii'S. The climate is enervating ; 
they have no permanent connection with the country, 
no abiding incentive to activity. * * Why, unless 
from higher motives than any which constitute the 
ordinary springs of Government, should he trouble 
himself to do the right, and fight the wrong ?” • 

The Lieutentant Govewor and the then 
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Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, had 
“tto permatient connection with the 
conntry^^' and '‘no abiding incentive to 
aotivity*^^ The\" would have bowed down 
to the decision of the Government of India, 
had not Babu Syama Charan Bose, realis- 
ing the calamity that would befall the land 
of his adoption, induced his chief to ask the 
Government to reconsider their decision. 
He drafted the reply to the Government of 
Indians letter which was forwarded on the 
24th July 1865 to the Punjab Government 
for transmission to the Government of 
India. In this comtnunication, signed by 
the Director, it was said : — 

“My proposal undoubtedly was, and is, that tor 
the present, every student at Colleges in the Punjab 
should receive an allowance from Govern men 1 just 
sufficient to maintain him there, unless he or his 
parents have the means themselves of providin^r for 
his maintenance. For this is the only way in which 
we can hope at first to keep the Colle^^es, ... supplied 
with a sufficiency of students, and prevent the time of 
the principals and professors from beine \^asted in 
lecturing to miserably sm all classes.” 

The force of this reasoning was recog- 
nised by the Government, of India, who 
wrote to the Punjab Government that 

“The argument is undoubtedly a strong one ; ’’ 

The Director further said : 

“i readily admit that scholarships, properly so 
called, should be awarded to the meritorious among 
a host of competitors, as is the case in every country- 
that can boast of even moderate intellectual advance- 
ment. But in the Pun|hb, Colleges have only just 
been opened, and the advantages of University Ivdu- 
cation are not yet properly appreciated, because they 
have not yet in any case lx;en realized here, as else- 
where, by the advancement of those so liberally edu- 
cated to posts of the highest dignity and emolument. 
Moreover, the inhabitants oi the Punjab, as com- 
pared with the other partr of the Bengal Presidency, 
arc decidedly poor, especially the upper classes, from 
which our college students ought chiefly to be drawn, 
as most likely to possess the requisite leisure and 
means for pursuing so long and advanced a course 
of study as is required by the University for its 
Degrees. In the Punjab then, I submit, that scholar- 
ships must be, for sometime to come at any rate, 
regarded rather in the light of stipends or subsistence 
allowances to poor but willing and laborious stu- 
dents than as rewards to the meritorious out of a 
host of competitors. 

“I would, therefore, most earnestly solicit His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council to re-consider the 
supposition b hat scholarships for about onc-tliird of 
the whole number of students ought to be amply 
sufficient.’ If two-thirds of the present scholar- 
ships were, under the foregoing rule, withdrawn, two- 
thirds of the students would infallibly disappear.... 
Or, to be plain, after sanctioning so large an expendi- 
ture ttO start the Punjab Colleges, the Supreme Govern- 
ment, for the sake of one or two hundred rupees a 
month more, would tittcrly prevent the due develop- 


ment of those institutions ; and the previous and 
current heavy expenditure, instead of being turned to 
the best account and made to yield the largest return 
of well-educated college men, would, on the contrary, 
be lamentably wasted on the education of a very 
small number....” • • • 

The Government of India wanted to 
introduce the Bengal system of awards of 
scholarships in the Punjab. The Director 
was enabled, by the letter drafted for him 
by his assistant, to turn the tables on the 
Government of India when it was said in 
the letter 

‘T would invite the consideration of the Hon’ble the 
Lieutenant Governor and of His Excellency the 
Viceroy in Council to a closer comparison of the 
status of the Punjab and of Bengal Proper in regard 
lo this matter of college scholarships. I select Bengal, 
because constant reference is made throughout the 
Supi'eme Governments’ letter to the state of affairs 
there, and it is evidently held up to us as a model, to 
which we should strive to attain. 

“Now I find that, in the province of Lower Bengal, 

ording lo its Education il Report for 18G3-64, no 
less a sum than Rs. (>1,752 is annually spent in college 
seholarshijis, 

“If, then, the comparatively nchcr province of 
Bengal, where English education of a high standard 
has been going on for years, say in the ratio of about 
a (juarter of a century to every year that it has been 
at work in the Punjal), is found to reejuire this pecu- 
niary stimulus, a fortiori, must a proportional stimu- 
lus of this kind be needed in the latter province, which 
suflers under the disadvantages of want of wealth, 
as well as dearth of cduca lion of a high standard. 
In short, if the 40 millions of inhabitants in Bengal 
arc alllowed to draw Rs. 6J,752 annually by way of 
college scholarships, the 15 millions in the Punjab 
are, by a simple Rule-of-three, seem entitled to 
Rs. 23,1.57 annually for the same purjiosc. 

“This amount would admit of senior and junior 
scholarships at the Bengal rates being established in 
the Punjab....! should be very glad it) see the 
Beng;i! system of awarding the scholarships, as far as 
they will gO, among all candidates, whether lielonging 
to Government or private colleges, afliliatcd to the 
Calcutta University, by open competition, and on the 
results of the University Examinations.” 

In forwanding the above letter to the 
Government of India, the Punjab Govern- 
ment observed that 

‘‘it is certain that much of tlie heavy outlay which 
has already V.)een incurred on colleges will be in a great 
measure sacrificed, if the additional stimulus now 
solicited be withheld at th«‘ present critical period.” 

The Government of India admitted the 
strong arguments advanced in the letter of 
the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 
They would not have approved of the 
establishrrient of the colleges in that pro- 
vince, had they known that high education 
was not appreciated by the people there. 
They wrote:— 

“There was nothing in the original recommenda- 
tions by which the immediate necessity of establishing^ 
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tvvTo expci^sivc colleg'es in the Punjab was supported, 
that could have led tlie Government of India to 
expect a result such as is now reported ; * * 

“The Governor-General in Council would ask the 
Punjab Government to impress strongly upon Cap- 
tain Fuller the impropriety ot pressing forward edu- 
cational projects without, as in the case of the Punjab 
Colleges, giving the Government to understand the 
real extent of the expenditure to which he was prac- 
tically pledging it. “ 

The Government of India, however, sane* 
tioned the grant of stipends. They said 
that 

“To every deserving student in the Government 
colleges who does not obtain a scholarship and whose 
])arents are unable to maintain him at college, a sub 
sistcnce allowance of Rs- 4 or Rs. ct per mensem might 
be given for the present.” 

The compiler of a History of Govern- 
nient College, Lahore, should have incor- 
porated the above documents in it, for 
these throw light on the origin and growth 
of that Institution. 

I he historian of the Government Col- 
lege does not seem to be acquainted with 
the movement which culminated in the 
establishment of the Punjab University. 
When Sir Donald McLeod was appointed 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, he 
tried to orientalize the system of educa- 
tion ill that province. With this object 
in view, he wrote a letter to the Director 
of Public Instruction. The latter asked his 
assistant, Babu Syama Charan, who had 
received his education in Calcutta under 
the celebrated Dr. Duff and was well 
acquainted with the controversy between 
Orientalists and Occidentalists, for his opi- 
nion. Had education been orientalised, the 
Punjab would have been thrown much 
backward. Very properly, therefore, he 
opposed the Lieutenant Governor’s pro- 
posal. But he suggested the transmission 
of the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter to the 
Anjaman-i- Panjab for consideration. He 
with Dr. Lcitncr was instrumental in 
establishing the Anjanian. When the 
letter was placed before one of its meetings 
Babu Syama Charan proposed the estab- 
lishment of an institution for the encourage- 
ment of the vernaculars of the Punjab. In 
Its issue of 5th December, 1885, thaTribune 
of Lahore wrote: — 

“The Punjab Universit}^ was the creation of almost 
an accident. A meeting was one fine d£iy held in the 
1 Hall somewhere about the beginning of 

lo65 and there was some conversation about Oriental 
vaucation, Rabu Shama Charan Bose * * in course 
the conversation suggested the formation of an 
institution which should foster the cultivation of 
Astern as well as Eastern learning. The keen 


foresight of Dr. Leitner looked through the sugges- 
tion and he eagerly caught hold ol it as capable of 
indefinite expansion. A scheme was shortly after 
drawn up, matured and the proposal of a University 
was set afloat.” 

But Babu Syama Charan did not live 
to see the establishment of the University, 
as he died shortly afterwards. 

No history of education in the Punjab 
can be complete without mentioning the 
pal t played by this Bengalee gentleman ‘ in 
advancing the cause of education in that 
province. 

The compiler of the work under notice 
seems to us to have bestowed undue eu- 
logiuui upo» Dr. Leitner. He should not 
have suppressed the fact of the learned 
doctor possessing an uncontrollable temper, 
which was the cause of his leaving the 
Punjab a disappointed man. The following 
statement on pages 29 and 80 of the 
book under notice is not correct : — 

“The redoubtable Doctor once actually chastised 
a studciic, l^nt in tho*"*" good old days pupils had not 
forgotten the adage: ‘Tlie tyranny of the master is 
better thati the love of the father.’ {Jaur-htisind bch 
wchr-i-puJiir) 

The writer of thd above quoted sentence 
docs not seem to be acquainted with all 
the facts of the case. The student ‘chastis- 
ed’ belonged to the 4th Year Class. The 
‘chastisement’ resulted in what was called 
the “Kebeliion” of students, for all those in 
the 4tli Year Class left tlie college in a body 
and took a pledge, an exacf copy of which 
is given below : — 

“We the undersigned students of the 4th Year 
Class pledge our hoiujur, one and all to follow the 
decisions ot the body as a wliole and keep with one 
another through thick and thin even to the sacrifice 
of any interest whatever without any excuse and 
without any exception and up to the last. 

“May God help us in our determination and save 
us from further disgrace and let the enuse of truth and 
honour triumph over tyranny and injustice and may 
He increase our unity and love.” 

This took ])lace on the 15th June 1880. 
The next day, Dr. Leitner sent a notice 
to thc< students asking them to return to 
their class. On receipt of the notice, tibe 
students addressed the following letter to 
him. 

“With reference to your notice of the 16th instant, 
we the undersigned students of the 4th Year College 
Class, beg to slate with extreme sorrow and regret 
that our class has been subjected to harsh treatment. 

“The violence offered to on the 15th instant, 
while he was still very weak on account of his late 
illness, was such as to produce serious bodily injury : 
we are all afraid of being subjected to the same 
treatment. This made us leave the College premises 
at once. Wc are prepared to attend the College, on 
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receivinj^ an assurance that wc shall not be put to 
such ill tipcat meat in future. 

**We rentnre to state that unprovoked personal 
violence is out of place in a College huildinfr^ and is iin 
becoming on tlic part of a learned man like yourscK.” 

The above will give an idea of the low 
esteem in which Dr. Leitncr was held by 
his pupils. It is therefore travesty ol truth 
to say that they “had not forgotten tlie 
aclage : ‘The tyranny of the master is 
better than the love of the hither.’ ’’ 

Dr. Lcitner left the Punjab almost un- 
honored, unwept and unsung. 

Educational institutions in Europe and 
America are proud of their alumni and 
give a prominent place to their achieve- 
ments and successful careers in the pages 
of these reports and histories. One misses 
that in the book under notice, in going 
through its pages the reader is apt to 
gatlier the painful impression that the 
College has been barren in its results, for 
it does not seem to have produced any 
one of whom the College could" be justly 
proud. But such is not tin case. During 
half a century of its existence, it has not in- 
deed turned out as many eminent scholars, 
administrators, jurists, lawyers, men of 
letters and science as did the old Hindu 
College of Calcutta or the Presidency 
College of the whilom capital of India, 
yet it has produced a few whose achieve- 
ments should have found a place in the 
pages of its History. Confining ourselves 
only to some of its oldest alumni, we miss 
in its pages such names as those of the late 
Pandit Ram Prasad Kasya])a, the first 
M.A., of the Punjab University, whose ' 
recent death the United Provinces are 


wovrnwff; he was an author of some re- 
Zwn; of Nai Bahadur BhawamDas Batra 
whose successful career in the FrovinaaJ 
Executive Service in, the Punjab, caused 
him to be selected to fill the important 
post of Revenue Minister of Kashmir ; of 
Kai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu, District 
and Sessions judge, Budaun, U. P.; &c. We 
learn from a biographical sketch of the last- 
named gentleman which appeared in the 
Pioneer sometime ago, that he stood first 
in the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University held in December 1876 
and third in the University in order^ of 
merit. No one before him in the Punjab 
had occupied such a high place in that 
University Examination, and to mark this 
event, he was the recipient of a special gold 
medal. In the F. A. he stood first in the 
Punjab and 7th in the Calcutta University. 
Notwithstanding interruptions to study he 
])asse(i the B.A. in the 1st division and 
stood 17th in the whole university in order 
of merit. Not only was his academical 
career aw unbroken record of successes, 
hut Ins nfter rnreer has been a brilliant 


one. As an educationist, as a lawyer, as 
a scholar and thinker, as a public servant 
and loyal citizen— his record is one of 
which the Lahore Government College 
might well be proud. The success of the 
younger generation of its alumni do not 
retjuire recounting at our hands, as they 
are of comparatively recent occurrence. 

We would advise the compiler of the 
history of Lahore Government College to 
take note of some of the omissions men- 


tioned above. 


IHE SPIRIT OF MODERN GERMANY 


S INCE the war began, Germain^ has 
loomed large in the eyes of the 
world, hx tolled by her friends as the 
undisputed leader of W'estern civilization 
and cried down by her enemies as essentially 
arrogant and vain and fed up with multi- 
coloured doctrines subversive of all ethical 
values and conventional ideas— in such a 
wind of contracjictory evaluations it is by 


no means easy to appraise her true worth. 
In order to understand Germany as she is 
to-day— and it is very difficult to do so, 
warped as most of us at present are by 
thick prejudices and imaginary assertions, 
which have been erected into self-evident 
truths— it is supremely necessary to make a 
survey of her achievements from a detach- 
ed, international point of view and feel 
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her pulse as beating to-daj. This will en- 
able us to ignore those features which have 
been unduly' magnified of late and clutch 
at those which are the basic verities of the 
German character. 

Many English writers of note are so 
much obsessed by the “soul-killing’' Prus- 
sian militarism, have been so profoundly 
influenced by the very junkers against 
whom they level their vitriolic polemics 
that they have lost all sense of proportion. 
They bewail the decadence of the Germany 
of Kant and Hegel, Goethe and Wagner, 
and to substantiate their assertions they 
conjure up the brutalities of Germany as 
the inevitable sequence of the growth of a 
literature “red in claw and tooth.” Their 
main object is to show that the intellectual 
hegemony of Germany is a thing of the 
past, that modern Germany has so greatly 
degenerated that she has cut herself 
adrift from the finer influences of the 
\ugustan Age. Such a method of criticism 
is really absolute and therefore deceptive. 
The greatness of a Country at any period 
does not consist in her producing genius 
of the same stuff and of the same fineness 
in every generation. Could there be a 
more sickening uniformity ? Ebb and 
flow — ‘systole’ and ‘dystole,’ as Emerson 
would call it — is in the nature of things, 
but ebb and flow are but two different 
manifestations of the same phenomena. 

There is no use running down German 
literature and art and science. To gauge 
the psychology of the people we must delve 
into their literature and art, and find out 
which way their current goes. A nation 
is as much subject to its environmental 
conditions as an individual, and its spirit 
can be definitely known by analysing the 
creator, the stimulant of that spirit. As 
literature and art is the reflection of the 
national spirit, so also is the national 
spirit at a certain time the resultant energy 
of literature and art. 

II 

The type of civilization in Europe, the 
more so in Germany, has been artificial 
with the result that the natural springs 
of the nation are stultified. Intellect is the 
ruling god on whose altar the finer feel- 
ings of man are sacrificed. Protests have 
indeed been made on behalf of emotion, 
but they serve all the more to glorify in- 
tellect, since the latter is alwa 3 ^s requisi- 
tioned in service of emotion. Germany is 


conscious of her world-mission of civilisa- 
tion, which she sincerely believes to be. an 
approximate realisation of the possible; 
this consciousness has been nourished and 
exaggerated by her gigantic strides in the 
domain of intellect. This has naturally 
reacted on the intellectual aristocrats of 
modern Germany and from them has it 
percolated through to the masses. Men 
of the stamp of Goethe and Wagner, ever 
ecnscious of their creative greatness — what 
genius isnoL ?— but hardly hampered by any 
consciousness of a world-mission, gave free 
vent to their emotional convulsions and 
achieved wonders. Great men of to-day 
are so encumbered by their self-imposed 
responsibilities that far from letting out 
their spirituad energies in their proper 
channels deliberately starve them and 
proceed on H ies wholly alien to their 
genius, though considered to be essentially 
necessary for the realisation of the great 
progrconmc of world-culture. 

Germany believes that civilisation has 
reached its apex there and that her people 
represent the last, word in human evolu- 
tion. Only the other day Prof. Adolf 
Lasson of the Universit^^ of Berlin modestly 
and laconically declared that “Me are 
morally and intellectually superior to all, 
and without peer.” Nietzsche dreamt of 
the super-man and this s[)eeies has been 
realised in his own country. Nietzsche 
thundered against tlic inter-play of man’s 
softer feelings and ])reached the ruthless 
elimination of all who stood in the way 
of the birth of the Over-man. And is not 
Germany with her tremendous howitzers 
mowing down other nations, wdio still 
retain finer feelings, so that the way might 
be clear for the superior (5ennan people— 
the Overmen ? 

That Nietzsche has exercised a most 
potent influence on modern Germany can- 
not be disputed. His influence can be felt 
in literature and philosophy and even arts. 
It is indeed one of those influences whij^h 
stealthily creep into the being of a nation, 
dashing aside other rival influences. Nietz- 
sche was ignored by his contemporaries. 
Even his intimate friends, with the except 
tion of a few, broke away under the lash 
of his revolutionary doctrines. His reputa- 
tion in his own life-time was that of a fiery 
philosopher gone incorrigibly astray. lifs 
volcanic books lay under the ban and 
anathema of the critics. Georg Branded, 
the great Danish critic, was the only 
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one, if we except the French critic 
Taine, who recognised in Nietzsche a 
titanic genius. However, a genius of an 
atmospheric personality cannot ])e sup- 

E ressed by a coterie of critics, who usually 
ght shy of everything novel. Many intel- 
ligent people, as one would expert, gradual- 
ly got caught in the bewildering maze of 
his apparent paradoxes and were no doubt 
dazzled by his sparkling epigrams and 
catastrophic denunciations of all religions. 
To the philosopher Nietzsche was a fruitful 
source of fresh speculation ; to the scientist 
he was almost a deliverer from the abstruse 
dialectics of the subtle metaphysician who 
dared challenge and even destroy the 
potency of his conclusions verified from 
observations and experiments; to the 
political philosopher, deeply conscious of 
his Country sandwiched Ixdween two 
great military powers, France and Russia, 
and stung with shame for her pusillanimitv 
in the Fmropean race for world-exploita- 
tion, Nietzsche’s doctrine c;t the 117// to 
Power was a veritable mine of apologies 
for righting the wrong. Thus lias great 
Nietzsche been cut up into shreds Iw the 
apologist of every school without any 
regard to the violence done to his con- 
sistency. 

Nietzsche’s philosophy is a negation, an 
imperious denial of all Christian virtues 
and a deification of the intellect. Intellect 
alone has mastered the world and un- 
ravelled the so-called mysteries of nature 
and has brought into light what emotion 
unconsciously and tentatively now and then 
touched and let go. The soul, or rather the 
counsels of the soul, being nothing more 
than a chaotic, unmeaning sound out of the 
womb of custom or tradition, must be 
ruthlessly ignored as dangerously reac- 
tionary and out of })Iace in the ever- 
progressing world. Nor must any (piai ter 
be given to the wise whisperings of the 
so-called saviours and prophets. What 
intellect says is final; reason and not that 
illusive, non-descript something which 
masquerades as ‘conscience’ shall be our 
mentor. All the finer inipulse.s of life, the 
so-called ‘virtues’, are cankers of life. 
They paralyvSe the torrential flow of the 
energy of man. They make men anaemic 
and sluggish. Being based on the errone- 
ous supposition that all men are equal, 
IJicse ‘virtues’—love, pity humility &c.— 
have made an ugly uniformity, a sickening 
dead-level of nlankind. Will to Power is 


the supreme law of life. Life blossoms 
forth its potentialities when it so wills, 
aiul this process takes place when the 
motived'orce is Flower. The man with 
an enormous reservoir of will-force, whom 
pity doth not melt nor love shake his 
c(iuanimity, whose powerful, energetic 
intellect, supported by a massive but well- 
]). oportioncd physical frame, has dried up 
all emotional feelings— such a man, a 
veritable realization of the Eugenic ideal 
plus all intellect, shall inherit the kingdom 
of earth and rebuild it into heaven, while 
the ])uny, shrinking, sensitive, neurotic 
man shall be eliminated. 

Such is the trend of Nietzsche’s philoso- 
phy, but wherefore such a blasting tirade 
on religion and other pet possessions of 
mankind ? Nietzsche’s ideal, it must be 
remembered, was the concept of the super- 
man. “Upward goes our way from species 
to snf)crspeeics.” 'file re^ilization of the 
Su})ennan on this earth is the goal of 
humanity. “Man is something to be 
surpassed.’’ “The Super-man shall be the 
meaning of the earth! 1 conjure you, my 
brethren, remain true to the eaHh, ancl 
believe not those who speak unto j^^ou of 
super-earthly hopes !’’ How is this"^ ideal 
to be realized ? By eliminating the unfit 
and prohibition of offspring to certain 
j)eoplcs, e.g., syphilitics and criminals. But 
the man that is is a creature of a host 
of cramping influences. Being a dupe 
of religious systems he has voluntarily 
forfeited the Will to Power and is tossed 
.about in a wind of doctrines detrimental 
to his higher faculties. He is susceptible 
of pitt^ which impedes the full develop- 
ment of life. “Its action is depressing. A 

man lo.ses power when he pities pity 

thwarts the law of development which is 
the law of selection.” Christianity, which, 
like other religious systems, inculcates 
the virtue of pity, comes in for a bitter share 
of blithering denunciations. “Christianity 
is the reverse of the principle of selection... 
What the species requires is the suppres- 
sion of the physiologically botched, the 
weak and the degenerate; but it was 
precisely to these people that Christianity 
appealed as a preservative force.” Again, 
‘love’ is another degenerating factor. It 
is nothing but a “desire to possess” and 
therefore always tinged with crude selfish- 
ness. That, however, is the supremest 
kind of love, and therefore least tinged 
with selfishness, which empties itself out 
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‘'to bring beings to existence who shall 
stand elevated above the whole species 
‘manV’ no matter if diseased or stunted 
lives are pitilessly used up in the process. 

Howsoever vehemently opposed he may 
be to religion, which he heartily believes to 
be pious falsehoods, and howsoever revolt- 
inglj^ cynical he may seem to us in putting 
a sable cloth on the hitherto universally 
accepted ethical values, his honesty of 
convictions cannot be questioned. * His 
concept of the Superman did not fit in with 
the accepted universal principles. Ethical 
principle are but empirical summations 
from the behaviour of societies, and the 
older the3’^ arc the more religiously they 
are adhered to. Morality is primarily 
based on utilitarian motives and even 
compulsion; later on, it crystallizes into 
custom, and, finall}^ the society so assi- 
milates it that it becomes instinct. But — 
as Nietzsche would say — primitive societies 
had not any enlightened, far-reaching ideal, 
nor had later societies the courage requisite 
for revising the customary values, and their 
conception of the goal of humanity was 
more or less unear thhq undefined, almost 
nebulous. Science had not yet pricked Hie 
preposterous bubbles of religious beliefs. 
Modern scientific advancement has, how- 
ever, helped toward a clearer ])erccption 
of an ideal. The realization of this ideal 
must 1)C pursued unflinchingly which is, 
however, bound to do violence to the 
accepted truths and might therefore fail of 
its object. Hence the necessity of backing 
its destructo-constructive career b}^ “An 
Attempted Transvaluation of all Values.” 

Ill 

During his own life-time, Nietzsche’s 
thunderous doctrines fell flat in the idealis- 
tic atmosphere, which lingered on, but 
was never resuscitated, through the influ- 
ence of Lotze. But the writings of men 
like Feuerbach were already challenging 
the reality of the spiritual and universal. 
A great reaction had set in against the 
unscientific idealism of Germany. The 
blind 'voluntarism’ of Schopenhauer, for 
which Nietzsche had affected so much admi- 
ration, had a few years of prosperous 
existence. Then came the disruptive per- 
sonality of Nietzsche, whose spirit still 
palpitates in modern German philosophy. 

Nietzsche stood as a compromise bet- 
ween pure speculative thinking and science. 
Science henceforth became the predominant 


partner. This gradually led to the elimina- 
tion of the mere academic philosopher, 
who had hitherto relied on self-introspec- 
tion and his own dialectic skill. Professor 
Ernst Haeckel perhaps best represents the 
junction of philosophy and science. There 
are, of course, many j)hilosophers who 
recognise the sensory conditions of science* 
and while accepting the inferential data 
of science as valuable, diverge widely from 
them in their theoretical applications to 
particular problems. Their pure specula- 
tive method still tlnows its tentacles far- 
ther than science would warrant. But 
such philosophers— Prof. Eucken may be 
said to belong to this t^qK—have little in- 
fluence. In modern Germany the pure meta- 
pln^sician as a ))()\vcrful influence is a linger- 
ing survival, an anachronism. Nietzsche 
had alread^^ said “It is only from the 
sciences of ])hysiologv and medicine that 
we can borrow the foundation-stone of 
new ideals.’’ Also “there is hope in the 
exact s(?iences and most of all in biology.” 
It is no wonder then that scientific philo- 
sophers like Haekel have pinned their 
faith on the exact sciences. “The greatest 
trium])hs of modern science — the cellular 
theory, the dynamic theory of heat, the 
theory of evolution, and the law of sub- 
stance— are philosophic achievements^ 
Ibmst Haekel has had a wide influence 
in Pairope and America. A scientist of the 
classic order he has made biology the but- 
tress for speculative philosophy to rely 
upon. He has given some nasty and imper- 
tinent thrusts to Christianity ; he has 
sharply ridiculed the miraculous conception 
of the Virgin, scoffed at the supernatural 
pretensions of the I'ounder, and has vehe- 
mently arraigned His religion for having 
not only thrown a cold blanket on scien- 
tific progress for a good many centuries 
but also for malevolently throttling what- 
ever progress .science had already made. 
In his well-known work, “ the Kiddle of 
the Universe”, he indignantly arraigns 
Christicinity as the worst and mostdf^iger- 
ous form of obscurantism. But, like Nietz- 
sche, his attack turns against what Chris- 
tianit}^ proudly maintains to be her exclu- 
sive possession, i.e., morality. "The supreme 
mistake of Christian ethics is its exaggera-» 
tion of love of one’s neighbour at the ex- 
pense of self-love”— a statement in the very 
vein of Nietzsche’s. Haekel is an un- 
compromising materialist, and a sworn 
foe of all religions. But others arfi as 
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lax in their orthodoxy. Prof. Eucken, 
who represents the reaction against 
materialistic philosophy, is no orthodox 
Christian. Though believing in the 
superiority of Christianity over the 
Other religious systems— a belief generated 
by prejudice and ignorance — he has knocked 
it off some of those pretensions which 
Haekel pronounced to be unscientific and 
which Eucken himself hardly less considers 
to be so. Eucken would have Christianity 
free from its unscientific adornments, nor 
would he like it to be based on the histori- 
city of Jesus. What then remains of Chris- 
tianity ? And the irreverent manner in which 
Eucken handles Christianity shows that 
he has little belief in its divine origin. Even 
Strauss — ‘‘the greatest theologian of the 
19th Century”— though not an atheist feels 
no religious horror in submitting Chris- 
tianity to a minute searching examination. 
He ‘‘murders to dissect”— and yet no 
compunction! Rationalism has ^ indeed 
earned the war right into tlie c*amp of 
religious priests. 

If philosophers and theologians have so 
triumphantly vindicated the superiority of 
intellectual faith, the mere scientist would 
not pin his faith on fitful intuitive impulses. 
Indeed, a great bulk of scientists are invari- 
ably atheists. Being always engaged in 
practical works and fully aware of their 
importance, the scientist is impervious to 
all sorts of idealistic or super-sensual influ- 
ences. What does not exist in the world of 
senses is absolutely non-existent. Besides 
this, his researches have ransacked the 
secrets of nature. If only he were a bit 
cleverer and better experienced, if only he 
had a robust health and vouchsafed an- 
other lease of life, he would do yet greater 
wonders — perhaps discover the secret of life! 
Already Prof. Ostwald, an eminent German 
physicist, is cocksure of the speedy creation 
of life in the laboratory! Pluming so inor- 
dinately on his intellectual products, what 
wonder if he puts intellectual belief ever so 
mucl> above the intuitional? Perhaps he is 
right, for what would become of him who 
has a super-abundance of intellect but a 
dead intuition ? For him there is no eleva- 
tion of the soul by super-emotional 
means; his intellect alone heightens his 
self, is his saviour. 

Thus in philosophical and scientific cir- 
cles the process of starving the soul has been 
carried to the extreme. We find a reflection 
of tne same process even in music. The 


modern composers rely solely on the 
technique. The soul-dissolving music of 
Wagner is not so much as imitated. There 
are quite a respectable number of brilliant 
artists in Germany to-day but the shadovy 
of dry materialism is hard on them. They 
do not endeavour to refine emotional 
faculties. They emphasize on the technical 
rather than on the spiritual side of the art. 
By brilliant scientific compositions they 
appeal to the intellect ; the heart is of course 
not left unmoved, but the massive effect of 
the music lingers only in the intellect. 
Music is a most reliable barometer of a 
nation^s spirit, and the music of present 
day Germany is soulless but brilliantly 
decked with superficialities. 

It will now have appeared that the 
philosophical and, of course, the scientific 
trend ot Germany is towards materialism, 
and its reflection can be perceived even 
‘n the finer arts. The influence of Nietzsche 
is apparent on them, but the soulless 
savagery of his philosophy has been cast 
aside. The stultification of sentiments as 
preparatory to the advent of the Super- 
man has not been approved of. War is 
no.t considered by them to be a necessity, 
nor has the elimination of the weak and 
stunted found any favour with them. The 
monistic religion of Haekel and his follow- 
ers has an ethical system of its own, a 
system, which though departing from 
conventional morality in certain respects, 
is broadly of the same texture as the 
latter. Only it is rigidly based on utility 
and has been thoroughly overhauled in 
the light of evolution. 

IV 

But when we come to political philo- 
sophy of modern Germany we find the 
position reversed. The authority of God 
is reinstated, Christianity is enthroned, 
and atheism sharplj^ dealt with. But it 
sounds frantically the trumpet of Nietzsche 
that ‘‘war is a biological necessity.” The 
meaning of elimination of weak and stunt- 
ed lives now puts on a different, though 
not illogical complexion. It now means 
the suppression of weak and stunted 
nations and expansion of powerful nations 
like Germany. 

Two political philosophers who are 
on the lips of every thinking man to-day 
need be mentioned — Heinrich vonTreitschke 
and General von Bernhardi. 

Treitschke is a brilliant philosopher. 
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But he does not deal with his topics iti a 
true scientific spirit, while more often than 
not his vision is blurred hy insensate 
prejudices and suppressed hatred. His 
conception of the state “wears thoroughly 
masculine features.’^ The State is all-in- 
all ; the individual composing the State 
exists for it and not vice versa. Such a 
theory, if carried to extreme logical conclu- 
sion, will end in restricting the individual 
to the narrowest circle of liberty. The 
State is the great task-master to whose 
will the individual must bow and to whose 
interests the individual must be sacrificed. 
Treitschke ridicules the idea of an Arbitra- 
tion Court for “the essence of the State 
consists in this that it can suffer no higher 
power than itself. “ Treaties are voluntary 
and must not do violence to sovereignty. 
“The State has no higher judge above it,” 
and, therefore, it follows that any existing 
treaty which, owing to changed circum- 
stances, threatens the very life of the State 
and which has outlived itself must yield 
place to new ones. This disregard for trea- 
ties in emergencies is, however, not an ori- 
ginal idea. Hume in his essay entitled “Of 
Political Society” has expressly given 
expression to identical views : 

“All politicians will allow, and most philosopliers, 
that reasons of state may, in particular emergencies, 
dispense with the rules of justice and invalidate any 
treaty or alliance where the strict observance of it 
would be prejudicial in a consideral)le degree to cither 
of the contracting parties.” 

Later on, however, Treitschke chides 
Machiavelli for the latter’s cynical dis- 
regard for the right of other nations. “A 
power that treads all right under foot must 
in the end itself perish,” but perhaps he 
takes objection only to wanton disregard 
of other nations’ rights. 

Treitschke also grandiloquently talks of 
“the sacredness of our task of civilisation”. 
But the propagation of German culture 
presupposes a world-wide German influence, 
a cluster of Colonies throughout the world. 
How is this object to be attained ? By the 
sword ? 

Treitschke lays down that “the second 
essential function of the State is to make 
war.” “Without war there would be no 
State at all.” Peace, he thinks, is the canker 
of nations ; it makes them luxurious and in- 
dolent. Nations become great by wrestl- 
ing with misfortunes ; they strengthen 
their nerves, increase their vitality, and 
enable them to adapt themselves to emer- 


gencies. “War is the only remedy for ail- 
ing nations” ; also, the claims of Civilisa- 
tion can only be defended by the sword in 
the teeth of barbarism. The necessity of 
wielding the sword is demonstrated fur- 
ther by calling European attention to the 
great aim of European culture : “The aris- 
tocracy of the white race over the whole 
earth.” It sounds rather ominoqs to the 
non-European peoples ! 

Von Bcrnhardi is perhaps a more acute 
thinker and he brings to bear his specula- 
tive ability on the supreme necessity of 
war. Almost in the words of Nietzsche he 
iterates that “war is a biological necessity 
of the first importance, a regulative element 
in the life of mankind which cannot be 
dispensed with . . . ,” It must, however, 
be borne in mind that his famous book, 
“Germany and the Next War,” is not 
any disinterested treatise on political 
philosophy ; its object is to arouse his 
countrymen to the sense of external dan- 
gers and to demonstrate to them the dan- 
ecrous illusion of the conception of perpe- 
tual peace. And not without justification* 
The memory of Sedan was still rankling in 
the heart of P'rance. She was strengthen- 
ing her military position for the realization 
of sweet revenge. On the east, Russia was 
a growing menace to Germany. The blood- 
and-iron theory of the political philoso- 
phers therefore arose from a consciousness 
of the perilous position of Germany, al- 
though ambition had also to do with it. 
Wedged in between Russia and France, 
philosophers like Bernhardi felt the stabi- 
lity of Germany insecure. And hence his 
appeal to the country. The Germans are 
very speculative and it was necessary for 
Bernhardi to appeal to the speculative 
mind of his country. The book, it has 
been admitted, is the most brilliant apo- 
logy for the sword, and the fact that a 
soldier, who necessarily appropriates more 
of the active side of life than the speculative, 
should have a speculative mind of sucl^ a 
high order, shows how fundamentally 
speculative the German mind is. Bernharcfi 
draws upon Nietzsche and Treitschke for 
the theoretical part of his treatise ; but, on 
the main, he concerns himself with inter- 
national problems as affecting Germany ; 
the rise in military strength oi Russia and 
France and the alliance between these 
two powers as revealing their sinister in- 
tention towards the Fatherland ; the gre&t 
naval preponderance of Great Britain and 
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the growing and successful competition of 
German industries and commerce with the 
latter country without any adequate 
naval security — all these and sundry other 
reasons make it imperative (so Bernhardi 
thinks) upon Germany to so increase her 
strength as to maintain her position '‘in 
the sun" single-handed, if need be, and 
even though all great Powers were ranged 
against her. Although Bernhardi enthusi- 
astically exalts war as a blessing to the 
people engaging in one, his attitude is not 
materialistic. He culls many quotations 
from the Bible itself for the support of his 
theory as to “the supreme necessity of 
war.” He bolsters up his arguments on 
biological facts but he decks them off with 
biblical embroiders and poetical tags. 

Thus we sec that y)hilosoj)hers and poli- 
tical thinkers, although agreeing in the 
main, diverge widely when the question 
of divine principles is coru'enied. The philo- 
sophers are either outs[Jokenl y atheistic or 
shockingly advanced in religious matters; 
the political theorists are orthodox in reli- 
gion. But the system of discipline which 
the latter recommend are so indifferent of 
individual diversities of spiritual impulses 
and run so punctiliously along mere mecha- 
nical lines that the individual soul is 
altogether effaced and merged in an 
abstraction of a community of souls, 
which is called the Nation. Religion is 
more or less personal and caters for the 
spiritual comforts of the individual ; to 
suppose that every individual stands in 
need of identical ministrations is running 
perilously near to atheism. 

Y 

German^q as has been endeavoured to 
show, is in the death-grip of naturalism. 
Her aristocracy of philosophers and scien- 
tists have undermined all religious influ- 
ences in the country. The Conception of 
God is an absurd anthropomorphical 
myth ; man is not made in the image of 
God : he onl^^ represents the upw ard 
ascent of natural evolution, and he has no 
more a soul than the lancelet. Even those 
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who are sticking fast by religion, who still 
believe that man is not only a bundle of 
natural impulsesbut has a divine principle in 
hini-evcn these people, when they descend 

to practical affairs of life, would have the 

finer impulses of the soul square with 
ir’/’^concilable external ideals. There is a 
great conunanal activity in Germany in 
which individual efforts are checked and 
moulded for the good of the whole society. 
Socialism is an ever-increasing factor in 
Germany, but those who are opposed to 
it are inVoluntarily wielded together in the 
same way. Naturalism has cast a dis- 
lielief in invisible world, while the realiza- 
tion of separateness with nature has 
thrown man to vSeek for happiness amongst 
his fellovv-countymen, and the rigorous 
demand for compromise has throttled his 
independent thoughts and choked his 
initiative out of him. 

But let us not make the mistake of 
jumping to the conclusion that the Germans 
are degenerating. The past greatness was 
of a different fibre. The present greatness 
is of a different mould ; but there is no 
bankruptcy of intellect or originality. 
Only the trend of thought has shifted. Not 
long ago Idealism was in vogue in Get- 
man 3 ^; was found visionary ; it is now 
practically quiescent. Materialism is in 
the ascendant to-day and it would be 
frantically hugged as long as it is of any 
value. But the disillusion shall soon come. 
Already we find in Eucken an embodiment 
of a restless, though not very articulate, 
revolt against the tyranny of reason ; in 
liim again w’c find a champion of a re- 
formed religion. With the lifting up of the 
heavy veil of materialism, the doctrines 
that are now^ coursing through the life of 
the nation shall he sloughed off with hor- 
ror. Only care must be taken that the 
superseding doctrines may be of a holier 
hue and not subversive of ethical values 
and contradictory to the cherished verities 
of the rest of mankind. 

London. Krishnanandan Prasad. 

December 4th, 1914. 
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LADY ELMORE’S JEWELS 

By Edric Vredknburg, 

Author oit Haunted House in Berkeley Square^' Bitter Inherit ancei^ 

^'Her SecrtL,^^ &c. 


M r. Plorace Finch sat smoking on the 
verandah of his study window. He 
overlooked the beautiful and secluded 
grounds attached to the rear of his hand- 
some town house. 

He was a great smoker, was Mr. Horace 
Finch, and a great thinker ; that is to say, 
he remained in deep and silent thought for 
hours together, with a cigar or pipe for his 
only companion. He was a mysterious 
man in other wa3^s ; he would disappear 
at intervals, sometimes for days together, 
sometimes for weeks ; no one ever saw him 
go, or knew where he went, or why he 
went, except perhaps his wife, and whatever 
she knew she kept to herself. 

For the rest, Mr. Finch was a woitliy 
as well as, wealthy gentleman. He was a 
handsome man too, and genial when he 
chOvSe to be, but people naturally said he 
was a bit of a mystery, and \\ ere suspicious 
of him — mysterious beings, however good 
they may be, are seldom trusted. 

Mr. Finch sat smoking on the verandah 
in one of his thinking, silent fits. He was 
revolving in his mind the robbery of Lady 
Elmore’s jewels, the loss of which had 
caused some excitement, particularly in the 
higher circles of London society. Her lady- 
ship and the gems she wore were very well 
known and very much admired. She had 
not, however, lost the whole of the 
valuable collection, for it so happened she 
was entertaining a party of friends at 
dinner when the robbery occurred, and she 
naturally wore many of her jewels. 
Nevertheless, the loss was estimated at 
fifteen thousand pounds. Enough to weep 
about ! 

To the ordinary mind it was a very com- 
monplace sort of robbery. Advantage was 
taken of the dinner-party for some one to 
slip upstairs into Lady Elmore’s rooms, 
seize her ladyship’s jewel-case and decamp 
as quickly as possible, or hide himself until 

3 


an advantageous moment for 
presented i1 self. 

It sounds a risky undertaking, but it is 
nev^erthcless a favourite method with a 
certain class of thieves, many similar cases 
having recently taken place. In this 
particular instance there was an exceptions! 
point ; a clue had been left behind, a very 
palpable clue in the shape of a cap, a much 
worn, ccfmmon Hoth cap, which was found 
on the flov)r of Lady Elmore’s room. The 
police were indeed unfeignedly pleased with 
this prize, for they. hoped by its aid to run 
to earth the perpetrator of a long series of 
robberies— a thief who had baffled their 
intelligence at every point. 

Mr. Horace Finch sat and smoked and 
pondered over the facts of the case, until 
the clock struck four of the afternoon. Then 
he rose from his seat, walked down the 
verandah steps to his garden, which he 
crossed in a leisurely manner, and on 
through the shrubbei'ies at the back until 
he came to a path which ran beside the 
high wall that surrounded the grounds. 
Following the path he soon came to a 
brick outhouse built against the wall and 
covered with creeper, so that in the 
surrounding foliage it was not easily seen. 
He entered by opening the door with a 
latch-key. 

He stepped into a large room, which 
was without windows but was lighted by 
a skylight. Round three sides to a height»of 
five feet were a number of drawers, while 
on the fourth, which was on the side of the 
wall that surrounded the grounds, thevt 
was a second door which led into the outer 
world. On a table in the centre of the 
room was a mirror which, by means of an 
ingenious device attached to the skylight, 
reflected the street outside. 

Mr. Horace Finch entered the rootu, 
carefully closed the door after him, and 
then proceeded to change his clothes and 
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disguise himself, with the consequence that 
in half-an-hour’s time Mr. Silas Lmler, the 
detective, issued from the door that led 
into the street, having in the first instance, 
by the aid of the mirror, seen that the 
coast was clear. For the time beins^, there- 
fore, Mr. Horace Finch had no existence. 

Mr. Loder stepped out briskly, a neatly- 
dressed man conspicuous for— vvell, for 
nothing. Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
people out of a thousand would have 
passed him without taking a bit of notice 
of him, while the thousandth would have 
been unable to describe him half an-hour af- 
terwards. Such was the art of his tnakc-up 
that he was altogether and in every respect 
ordinary i^^thing about him whatso- 
ever to catch hold of, so to speak. 

The detective made his way to Lord El- 
more’s house in Curzon-street, and arriv- 
ing there at five o’clock sent in his card, 
at the same time mentioning the fact that 
he had called respecting the missing je'vels. 
His manner was so direct, business-like, 
and convincing that he was immediately 
admitted, and in five piinutes was alone 
with Lady Elmore in her boudoir. 

He bowed and accepted the chair, and 
admired tlie beautiful woman who was 
receiving him. Lady Elmore was the reign- 
ing l')eauty of the season. 

“I am very sorry that I have not called 
to give you any information,” he said, 
coming at once to the ])oint. “On the 
contrary, I want you to tell me a story. 
Will you kindly tell me all about the even- 
ing on which your jewels were stolen, from 
the time you came into the drawing-room 
to receive your guests to the moment the 
discovery was made that your property 
was gone ?” 

Lady Elmore did as she was asked, 
although she was becoming weary of the 
oft-told tale. 

“ Another favour I have to ask your 
ladyship,” said Loder, as soon as she liad 
fiuished her story, to which he had listened 
without the least interruption, “and that 
is to repeat the dinner party—I mean, to 
have the same people to dine here again as 
^oon as possible, with the addition of my- 
self and one or two others, so as to make it 
more natural. I should like the guests so 
arranged that there will be one man extra, 
and that it will be necessary for two men 
to sit together, I hope you can see your 
way to doing this.” 

“ It seems very extraordinary,” remark- 


ed Lady Elmore in some surprise. 
really do not see-—” 

“Very likely,” broke in the detective, 
“but I (i*o, and that, you know, is what 
Tm here for. I make A strong point of this 
second dinner-party.” 

Mr. Loder seemed so very much in earn- 
est that he gained his point. He left short- 
ly after this, and Lady Elmore issued her 
invitation for that day fortnight. Unfortu- 
nately, only seven of those who were at 
the first party accepted, for the London 
season was at its heiglit, and the re- 
mainder had other engagements. 

But it was not difficult to find substi- 
tutes, and when the evening arrived 
seventeen sat down to dinner — nine men 
and eight women. The detective, intro- 
duced as Mr. Bell, sat with Lady Elmore 
on his right and a Major Carter on his left. 
It may be said that Loder arranged with 
Lady i^Imore the order in which the guests 
sliould sit at tlie table. 

in arranging this order the detectivehad 
i)een influenced by an extraordinary coinci- 
dence which had occurred that evening. 
He had walked to Curzon-street, and on 
arriving outside Lord Elmore’s house had 
noticed a man loitering by the area railings, 
lie was by ^lo means a remarkable looking 
individual, but Silas Loder had the habit 
of noticing everything, no matter how in- 
significant and trivial it might appear to 
the ordinary person. The man was tall, 
fair, and good-looking. He was shabljily 
dressed in a brown suit of dittoes, but it 
was evident that he h^id seen better days. 
Both he and his suit had originally been 
well cut. 

The detective passed into the hou.se, was 
sliown into the drawing-room, and imme- 
diately his wonder was excited, for in the 
person of Major Carter he beheUl the exact 
counterpart of the man he had just seen in 
the street without — tlic exact counterpart 
except that the Major was in faultless even- 
ing-dress. 

In the matter of height, features, and 
colouring, the resemblance was so close 
that Loder could come to no other conclu- 
wsion than that the two men were twin 
brothers. 

And why the difference in the position of 
these individuals ? wondered the detective. 
How was it that one was the guest inside 
my lord’s mansion while the other loitered 
by the area railings ? And had this mys- 
tery anything to do with the loss of Lady 
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Elmore’s jewels ? Surely it would lead to 
interesting developments if followed up. 
Chance had perhaps given him a clue which 
week of investigation might have failed to 
discover. 

It was a pleasant dinner, as dinners 
usually were at Lord and Lady Jslmore’s, 
for the host and hostess had the w’ell-bred 
knack of entertaining. 

Mr. Bell, alias Silas Loder, alias Horace 
Finch, thoroughly enjoyed himself, keeping 
his ears and eyes open all the while. He 
talked much with Major Carter. It is neces- 
sary, however, to repeat but a small part: 
of their conversation. 

“I understand you to say, Major, yours 
was the second Wessex Regiment,” remark- 
ed Mr. Bell casually. 

“That’s so ; that’s so,” replied the 
Major, “and a better regiment never exist- 
ed, sir, I can assure you,” 

“Retired long ?” asked the other. 

“Let me see, yes, it must be seven years 
this summer.” 

“Oh, so you were in old Colonel Lascelles’ 
time then,” said the detective; “and what 
did you think of him ?” 

“Of Lascelles?” answered the xMajor. 
“He and I were the best of friends.” 

“Pity his wife drank, wasn’t it?” re- 
marked Mr. Bell, shaking his head. 

“Shocking!” agreed the Wessex officer. 
“I believe they had to put her a way, had 
they not ?” 

“I believe they did”; and Mr. Bell 
smiled. 

“By the way,” continued the detective, 
“perhaps you can assist me. A friend of 
mine is in need of a private secretary, and 
wants a retired military man. Perhaps 
you know of one who would be glad of the 
appointment. My friend is very wealthy, 
and would pay a liberal salary.” 

“I have no doubt that lean find you 
iust the man your friend requires,” 
luswered .Major Carter with decision. “If 
you will give me his address 1 will make a 
point of attending to the matter at once.” 

“His name is Horace Finch. I will give 
you his address before I leave this evening,” 
:inswered the det<^ctive. Then they talked 
of other things. 

As he walked home smoking his cigar, 
^ilas Loder mused to himself after this 
lashion. 

“A very pretty mystery— perfectly de- 
lightful! Major Carter is a blackguard, 
1 am certain, and equally certain that he 


stole those jewels. Nothing easier, for did 
I not, myself leave the guests in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner, while I went 
upstairs to Lady Elmore’s room ? My 
absence was not noticed, and I met no one 
to ask me questions. As to the cap that 
wasfound,it wasonly ablind, I feel certain. 
He fell into the trap very neatly. I never 
heard of Colonel Lascelles, but invented 
the name on the spot. He was certainly 
smart in his reply about the wife drinking. 
It was a shot that would hit the mark 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, and 
how u as th ^ man to imagine that he was 
sitting next to a detective at Lady Elmore’iS 
dinner table ?” 

Silas Loder opened the door in the wall 
with his latchkey, and, entering the room, 
turned on the electric light, and proceeded 
to return to the personality of Mr. Horace 
Finoh. 

“I am*glad 1 thought of asking him to 
find a secretary,” continued Mr. Finch, 
“ The chances are he will recommend him- 
self, and then 1 shall have a better oppor- 
tunity of unravelling the tangled skein. 
It is one thing for me to feel certain Major 
Carter is the thief, and another thing for 
me to prove it. I must become friendly 
with that twin brother of his.” 

Mr. Horace Finch had not long to wait 
for the Major’s letter. It came the very 
next day by the mid-day post, and as he 
had expected Carter recommended himself 
for the ])ost of secretary. It was certainly 
an excellent letter in every respect ; straight- 
forward and well expressed, and gave the 
best of references. There was no doubt, con- 
sidered the detective, that he had plenty of 
brain to contend with. Major Carter was 
no ordinary criminal. 

Mr. Finch replied that he was going out 
of town for a week, but on his return he 
would be glad if Major Carter would cal! 
upon him, when doubtless they would be 
able to come to an agreement to thtir 
mutual advantage. 

“This will keep him safe,” said Finch to 
himself, “and I can take up the thread 
whenever I like. In the meantime I must 
turn my attention to the twin brother.” 

On the evening of the day after the sec- 
ond dinner-party, Loder, disguised as an 
individual of humble but respectable order, 
waited outside the Major’s chambers in Jei;;- 
myn-street, for it was here he expected to 
meet with the man he wanted. He waited 
in vain. No Major appeared that night. 
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He was either at home and would not 
go out, or was away and would not come 
home. The same thin^ happened the next 
evening, but on the third night the detec- 
tive W^s rewarded, not with a sight of the 
Majoti but with that of the twin l)rother, 
who was also waiting outside the house in 
Jermyn-street. 

“As I had hoped and thought,’^ remar- 
ked Loder to himself. “He does not seem 
in a very amiable frame of mind, to judge 
by the way he is pacing up and down the 
avement. I wonder wh^^ he does not 
nock at the door, but J suppose he would 
not be admitted.” 

Once more the Major did not put in an 
appearance, but for this the detective did 
not care; it was the other man he had 
wished to find, ajid he had found him. 

This individual waited outside the house 
in Jermyn-street for about a couple of 
hours, and then .seemed to grow weary; 
his walk up and down which had at first 
been rapid, gradually grew slower and 
slower, until he .stopped altogether and 
looked up at the windows of his brother’s 
rooms ; then shaking his fist and muttering 
an oath, he turned on his heel and walked 
westward. 

His pace was slow, and he seemed tired, 
weak, and ill, which points Lodor noticed 
as he walked behind him revolving how 
best to proceed. 

“ The twin brother ” went along Picca- 
dilly and Knightsbridge, and on to High- 
street, Kensington, and by the time he had 
arrived at this point the detective had re- 
solved on a course of action. 

“It is a bold one, perhaps,” said Locler, 
as he eyed his quarry ; “ but, after all, there 
is not much harm in it. If I fail tonight 
tomorow I may be succesful.” 

He stepped out quickly, and in a few 
seconds was walking by the side of the 
other man. 

, “ I beg your pardon,” said the detective. 
“ Mr. Carter, 1 believe.” 

The man stopped dead, and his pale face 
flushed a little. 

“ No, sir ; that’s not my name,” he 

replied. 

“ Really/’ exclaimed the detective; assum- 
ing great surprise; “really! Then it’s a 
most wonderful likeness. I—l ” 

Loder seemed to imply that he did not 
bblieve him, and this annoyed the man 
exceedingly. / 

“ My name is not Carter.” he continued 


warmly, “but I have a brother who goes 
by that name. Doubtless, it is he you be- 
lieve yc/u are addressing.” , 1 J xl. 

The man walked on as if this ended the 
conversation, but the detective was not to 
be put off so easily. 

“You must not think I meant to be rude. 
Believe me, that was the last thought 1 had 
in my head,” he said in a manner both 
convincing and pleasing, as he continued 
his way beside the other. “But it it is 
your brother whom 1 wish to see, perhaps 
you will tell me where 1 can find him.” 

“ I cannot tell you,” was the curt reply. 

“Does he live in Jermyn-street?” went on 
Loder. “If so, he is away from home very 
much these last few nights, and 1 wish to 
see him badly.” 

The man stopped and looked the detec- 
tive in the face. 

“Does he owe you money ? ” he asked. 

“He owes me much,” replied Loder. 

“Ah, I wish I could help you, but he 
has everything 1 ever had — everything, 
everything, everything!” replied the 
man. 

There was a look of wild despair in his 
e 3 ^es as he sp<^ke, and as he touched his 
pockets to signify their emptiness. Then 
he added more calmly: “To tell you the 
truth, I called upon him myself to-night 
to see if I could get even a shilling or two 
out of him, a few shillings of my own back 
again. So you sec wc are in the same 
trouble. Good-evening to you, sir; let us 
part.” 

“No, no,” said Loder, touched by the be- 
haviour of the man and by the hopelessness 
of his manner, and most anxious to probe 
the stranger’s story to the bottom. “No, 
no, sir. I’m not so hard hitavsyou, and 
because your brother may owe others, t here 
is no reason why 1 should not be allowed 
to do a stranger a good turn if I so wish. 
Come, sir; come in here and sit down and 
have a chat — come in, I beg of you.” 

Before the “twin brother” had time to 
remonstrate Loder had taken him by the 
arm and drawn him into a restaurant, by 
which they were passing, and ordered a 
bottle of wine, the whole proceeding taking 
but a lew seconds. 

“Come,” he said, “I have often had 
more pleasure out of a stranger than out 
of my friends. A man can talk with less 
reserve to a man he does not know. Now, 
do me a favour ; I’m going to have a littk 
supper, and you must join me.” 
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The man coloured, and was about to 
refuse, but Loder interrupted him. 

‘Tndeed, you must not say ‘No’; 1 in- 
sist,” he continued, and, calling the 
weiiter, he ordered a supper that could be 
served quickly. 

The “twin brother” may have objected 
to the invitation, but it was very evidpit 
that the man was starving, though being 
well-bred he tried to hide the fact. Loder 
let him eat without talking. He was a 
good natured man, and it delighted him to 
see this stranger guest enjoy himself. 

During the repast Loder carefully 
watched the stranger’s face, comparing it 
in his mind with that of Major Carter. He 
could think of no difierence in features — one 
and all appeared exactly alike ; hut there 
was this difference between the two faces; 
the one opposite to him was frank and 
honest, while the Major’s was hard and 
cruel. In which feature the difference la^^ 
the detective could not then determine. 

“And now,” said the “twin brother,” as 
he pulled at a choice cigar, “let me know 
to whom I am indebted for this kind chari- 
ty, for charity it is, whatever you like to 
call it; you fed me when I was hungry.” 

“To give myself the pleasure ot your 
company,” replied Loder. And as to who 
1 am, we will let that pass. It would 
spoil the novelty of the situation it I told 
you. But now, what lam going to tell you 
is all the truth. I am a detective’^ — the 
“twin brother” started — “and your bro- 
ther is a thief. It was he who stole Lady 
Elmore’s jewels. How far you are aware—” 

He stopped. The man before him had 
fallen back in his seat, the cigar had drop- 
ped from his hand, his face was livid, his eyes 
started from his head. Loder had made up 
his mind to be direct, and not beat about 
tbe bush. He trusted to the very sudden- 
ness of his methods to bring about a dis- 
covery. He did not calcukite for this result. 

Loder began to grow nervous, but by an 
effort his guest pulled himself together, and 
leaning across the table said in a whisper: 

“You are a liar! My brother certainly 
did me out of my money, but that was 
hmily affair. My father’s son could not 
stoop to what you say ; my brother, born 
at the same birth as myself, could not come 
to this — a thief! God! I have fallen from 
my high estate, but my hands are clean 
and my honour is secure, and so is his, you 
liar!” 

“I am not a liar,” replied Loder, also in 


a whisper, and showing no sign of irnta^ 
tion. “Your brother has been guilty of. 
many such crimes, and it is my province to 
l>ring him to justice. I believe every word 
you say, and grieve for you, and 1 shall be 
glad to be of assistance to you ; on the 
other hand, you can believe me. Your 
brother lives b^^ burglar 3 ^” 

Of a sudden, to the surprise of Mr. Loder 
and the other inmates of the restaurant, 
the “twin brother” sprang from his seat 
with a loud cry, overturned the table in 
front ofhini, rushed from the room, and 
was out in the street and aw^ay. 

Mr. Silas Loder was left behind to pay 
the bill and look foolish. 

“The plot thickens, as the story-books 
say,” thought the detective, as he wended 
his way home. “I am sorry he went oflf 
in such a hurry, it will necessitate liiy wait- 
ing for him again, which is such a waste 
of time 

It proved to be a great waste of time, 
for Mr. Loder waited many hours on many 
days, but failed to meet again with the 
interesting strangef. 

At last the time came for Mr. Horace 
Finch to keep his appointment with Major 
C arter. 

“He is absolutely certain not to recog- 
nise me— my make-up at Lady Elmore’s 
was too good,” said he to himself. And so 
he made the appointment and the Majqr 
came. 

As Major Carter entered the room Mr. 
Finch rose to greet him, shaking hands 
with him cordially. As stated before, the 
amateur detective had most pleasant 
manners. 

“I am glad you have come, I am pleased 
to meet you,” he said. 

The other started, so imperceptibly that 
it was not noticed. He changed colour so 
slightly that if the other man saw it he put 
it down to possible nervousness. He did 
not imagine the real reason. He had yet 
to learn and appreciate the intelligent ahd 
skilful rascal he was dealing with. And, 
after all, there was nothing very remark- 
able in this: an individual like Major Carter, 
who was in the habit of carrying out such 
desperate schemes, of necessity must have 
been possessed of keen susceptibilities and 
exceptional coolness. 

“Won’t 3 'ou sit down, Major ?” said 
Finch, bringing chairs forward. 

The two had a pleasani; chat. together. 
Terms were arranged to the satisfaction of 
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both, and Major Carter left the house 
“‘private secretary’’ to Mr. Horace Finch, 
and was to take up his duties the following 
day. 

Once more in the street, Carter’s face fell, 
his whole self changed as he hurried home- 
ward. 

“Checked, dangerously checked,’’ he mut- 
tered, grinding his teeth and pressing his 
nails into the palms of his hands. 

“His make-up was ])erfeet, curse him!’’ 
he continued, as he walked more rapidly to 
keep up with his thoughts. “1 should never 
have recognised him but for his voice. That 
gave him away at once. There are few 
men who can disguise their voices for mnny 
length of time. The game is up for the 
moment, and that is very certain.’’ 

# « # « 

The secretary did not put in an appear- 


ance the following day. He had good 
reasons. . 

The afternoon papers were full of the 
news that a certain Major Carter, well 
known in London society, had been found 
murdered in his bed at St. George’s cham- 
bers, jermyn-street. 

Society ' was horrified— as far, that is to 
say, as society can allow itself to be horri- 
fied. It was annoyed, too, for the Major 
was a useful man, and useful men were few. 

The next day Society had another shock 
to its nerves. Again the papers mng forth, 
and this time with the extraordinary news 
that Lady Elmore’s jewels had been return- 
ed to her by parcel post, and not a gem 
missing. 

Some people said the affair of the jewels 
was all a got-up thing to create a sensa- 
lion, but Mr. Horace Finch knew better. 
He knew about the “twin-brother.’’ 


INDIAN ICONOGRAPHY : A REVIEW* 


T he subject of Indian Iconography has hardly 
had many votaries amongst scholars m India 
or Europe although the materials for its study 
are almost inexhaustible— in it.s three well-defined 
branches comprising Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu or 
Bramhanic icons. As might be expected Buddhist 
iconology has attracted more attention than the 
others, the well-known co ntributions being those of 
Foucher, Oldenberg, Grunweiicl, and Hliagavanlal 
Indarji, the latest writer being Mrs. A. Getty with 
her Gods of Northern hiidclhism (Oxford, 1914). 
Burgess has made some contributions on Jaina 
iconology ; but the Hindu branch of the subject has 
hardly received any attention, — the works of Wilkins, 
Moore or Kennedy can hardly be said to lie anything 
like a scientific treatment of the subject. Zicgenbalg’s 
quaint but scrappy work on Genealogy of the South 
Indian Gods'^ puiilished in 1809 has been the only 
pioheer publication in the held of Hindu iconoh)gy 
although it is limited in its scope being confined to 
the study of few South Indian images. The Archaeo- 
logical Department, Southern Circle, Madras, was 
requested by the Government a few years ago to 
compile a work on South Indian Iconogr.aphy 
which we think will be now quite unnecessary in 
view of the new publication of the Travancore 
State which we owe to its accomplished superinten- 
dent of Archaeology. He has, however, been already 

* Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, parts I & 
n.'b}' T, A. Gopinath Rao, m.a., Superintendent of 
Archaeology, Trava^icore State. (The Law Printing 
House, Mnaras) 1914. Price Ks. 15. 


anticipated by Monsieur G. Jouvean-Dulireiiil in his 
Archeologic da Sud dc VInde, tome H Iconogrnphie 
recently published in the Aniiales du Musee Guiinet. 
Some foretaste of the same subject has also been 
suggested in Mr. Tagore’s articlcvS on Indian Icono- 
graphy which appeared in these columns ( March 
1914 ). Mr. T. A. Gopinath Rao’s exhaustive treatise 
on the “Elements of Hindu Iconograpliy” is however 
the first scientific attempt to deal with the subject, 
systematically, and from original sources. ‘Elements 
of South Indian Iconography^’ would perhaps have 
been a more appropriate title, for, North India, 
although having many points of contact with the 
South, has (with regard to a certain class of images) 
a completely distinct system of iconography which 
is not dealt with in Mr Rao’s book, and which, we 
arc afraid, is very unfamiliar to South Indian 
scholars. We have hardly sp.Tce here to illustrate 
the difference in conception of the many images of 
the North Indian and South Indian pantheon. In 
Nuddea District alone about 108 difterent conceptions 
of Kali have been made and worshipped for which 
there arc no parallel in South India. Indeed the 
conception of Kali is very faintly echoed in the South 
Indian Pidari which was probably the primitive 
grama devata adapted to answer to the destructive 
female energy which we understand by Kali in tlie 
north. The Yadra-Kali of the North and of the South 
are two entirely different personalities. In many of 
the female deities in South India vve find very few 
original Hindu conceptions and it is fairly certain 
that a large number of them were Dravidian icons 
for which special Sanskrit mantras were composed 
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with the object of absorbing them in the South Indian 
family of gods. In the North we find many new 
images of Ganesha which are not recognised or under- 
stood by the South Indian iconograpfier. The Gahya- 
oanapatiin the Pari temph , Chaiira-Gariesa and others 
i.> not comp within any of the series of icons classed 
under Sakti-Ganapati. Mr. Rao will also look in vain 
amongst the South Indian mantra texts for the 
(ibyana answering to the form of Ganesha seated oti 
a tlirone of.skulls which hails from Java. Indeed 
many of the Hindu images of Java have not their 
prototypes in India and were probably based on 
ditferent iconological lonnuhe. It is quite possible that 
the original Panran/c conceptions of the Hindu deities 
had many local and provincial developments, as was 
the case with the Mahayanist images out.side India ; 
apd it may be said that the few difiereiiees in the 
minor images do not disturb the general unity of 
Faaranic conceptions in the North and in the South. 
This contention does not seem to apply to the Dravi- 
dian Saivaite images, with the principal sixteen forms 
evolved into many varieties of conceptions. For these 
images of Siva though not inconsistent with the 
tenets ofSaivaism as understood in the North, have 
sprung from invths and legends specially confined to 
tlie South. With the exception of the image of 
Nataraja and Ardha-nariswara none of the other 
forms have been current in Saivaite image-worship 
in the North. Of the 24 principal aspects c*f Vishnu 
stj familiar to the South Indian Stbnpathi hardly any 
example is met with in North Indian sculptures. The 
image of Lakhiiiarayan is a more familiar type 
common to all parts of India. On the other hand the 
manifestations of Vishnu in the form of Vardaraja, 
Venkatesu, and Vitlioba and their cult-worship are 
entirely confined to the South and have probably 
evolved out of local legends. The great iiifiuetiec 
which tantrikism has wielded on image-worship in 
North India has probably led to iconological concep- 
tions in many ways different from those of the South 
which has been comiiaratively immune Iroiii such 
influence. It is said that Sankaracharya stamped 
out from South India a degraded form of Sakti- 
worsliip which liad survived at Tiruvorriviir. 

In the two portly volumes now puldished Mr. 
Kao lias dealt with the Vaishnavite images, the female 
deities a’ld the navayruhas. Thougii belonging 
to the Saivaite genealogy which is reserved for 
the second volume to be |)ublishcd, the iconology 
of Ganapati fittingly precedes the description of 
the other images and has probably secaired for the 
author tile success which has attended his scholarly 
task. The chapter on the technical terms describ- 
ing the insignia, the poses of images, and other 
accessories is a very useful introduction to the study 
of Indian linages. We regret to notice however the 
omission of the Lola-hasta which is a very comiinjii 
though a characteristic convention of South Indian 
female statues. The Katnkn-hasta is in many images 
distinguished from the Sinha-knrna, both of which 
the author has treated as identical. He has also 
omitted to notice the Dhanardhari alingana and the 


nidrita basta. The pen and ink drawings to illustrate 
this chapter are not very satisfactory. Of the matters 
dealt with in the general introduction the classifica- 
tion of images and the raison d'etre of image- worship 
arc very interesting ; his remarks, however, on the 
decadence of Indian art and its causes are hardly 
convincing. In his semi-apologetic defence of the so- 
called monstrosities in Indian sculpture he is led to 
assert with his brother archaeologists, that the multi- 
plicity of heads and hands in Indian images does not 
lend itself easily to artistic treatment. It is not the 
subjec- (however ugly or fantastic it ma}" be) but 
the manner of its representation which constitutes 
art. The most terrible fantastic or the ugliest aspects 
of nature have received very highly artistic treatmeut 
in V^estern art (vide Rodin's Ceniauress and La vieilk 
lieauimiere, and Michael Angelo's Satan). The 
pleasing, the pretty or the beautiful, and the fantastic, 
the ugly or the t rrible have been the two complemen- 
tary aspects of Nature; and according to Rodin, 
“Everything in nature is beautiful, and nothing is 
ugly that has life." Mr. Rao seems also to have mis- 
understood the significance of the canons of the Indian 
sculptors, which, he savs has “injuriously affected 
Indian iconoclastic a‘t.’’ He is also not correct in 
saying that “to the Hindus of Northern India Karti- 
keya is known only in naine.“ 

Mr. Rao’s treatment of the Vaishnavite images is 
very exhaustive and the materials collected by him 
from authoritative texts have aflorded invaluable aids 
f./r the study of Indian sculjitut'c. In the second part 
Mr. Rao deals, though less exhaustively, with the 
female deities and apjieiRls at the end nil the Sanskrit 
texts relied on by him. The illustrations, 123 in 
number, form a very important feature of the volumes, 
— although some of the half-tone plates do not do 
justice to the original photographs. Mr. Rao could 
have added to the utility of his epigrapliical allusions 
by referring to the reports in which they have been 
published. The (/hvana ofVadrakali quoted by Mr. 
Rao (p. 116 Apj). H) does not correvSpond with his 
illustration. The correct iconography will be found 
in the Saivaite texts. The treatment (.if the image of 
Gouri is also incomplete. We regret to have to miss 
the hikhanas of the following images which have 
figured very commonly in the South Indian temples : — 
Ballava-Ganapati, Navaiilta-nritya (Krishna), Pral- 
had-puraiulara, Siva-Surya, Valliraniayi, Renuka, 
Adluira-sakti, and Pidari. We should have liked Mr. 
Kao to explain the origin and the meaning of the 
C(^nceptions — Santyatita-sakti, Sant«-Sakti, Yidya- 
sakti, Pratistha-sakti and Nivritti-sakti for which 
there were distinct icons in the temple at Darasuram. 
In the contents of the second volume we miss the 
images of Siva km^wn as (5anga-visaryana and 
Gouliswara of which important specimens have 
been discovered in the Semth. 

We have no hesitation, however, in saying that Mr. 
Rao’s contribution has thrown a world of light o« a 
least-known subject and it may be said to have ful- 
filled a notable gap in the field of Oriental studies. 

Ordhendra. Coomab Gangoly. 
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VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN INDIA AND RUSSIA 


“The Russian village communities were seen to be the Indian village communities if anything in a more 
archaic condition than the eastern cultivating group.”— Mayne in Early Law and Custom. 


T he comparative studjr of languages 
which followed the ‘discovery’of Sans- 
krit has firmly established the theory 
of the Aryan migration. The comparative 
study of social institutions also supports 
this theory. The corroboration which it 
receives from the striking resemblances 
noticeable between certain of the social 
and municipal institutions of countries so 
far apart as Russia and India will be the 
subject of this article. 

The Indian village community is as old 
as the Aryan •civilization of India and a 
text in Manu which describes the ancient 
village organisation runs as follows: — 

Let him appoint a lord t)f one town (village) 
with its district, a lord to ten towns, a lord of 
twenty towns, a lord of a hundred and a lord of a 
thousand. 

Let the lord of one town certify of his own record 
to the lord of ten towns, any robVieries. tumults or 
riots which arise in his district (townsliip) which he 
cannot suppress, and the lord of ten to the lord of 
twenty. Then let the lord of twenty towns notify to 
the lord of a hundred and let the lord of a hundred 
transmit the information to the lord of a thousand 
townships. 

Such food, drinks and other articles as by law 
should be given each day by the inhabitants of the 
township to the king let the lord of one town receive 
as his perquisite. 

Another text sets out Manu’s theory of 
of the origin of landed property. 

Sages who know former times coiivsider this earth 
as the wife of king Prithi ; and thus they pronounce 
cultivated land to be the property ol him who cut 
away the wood or who cleared and tilled it. 

Colonel Briggs in his ‘Land Tax’ dcs- 
ewbes a typical village of the olden days as 
an agricultural corporation owning all the 
land at the head of whom was the chief elec- 
ted by the corporation. It had at least one 
individual of all the crafts necessary to 
agriculture and essential to the comforts 
of rural life. 

The headman is called Gram-Adhikar, 
who has a deputy called the Gram-Lekhak. 
The other officers of the village denomina- 
- ted Balanta are 12 in number, viz., 
the carpenter; blacksmith, shoemaker. 


watchman and porter, the cordwainer, 
the potter, the barber, the washerman, the 
schoolmaster and astrologer, the bard or 
village poet, the distributer of water. Bef- 
sides these there were 12 others denomina- 
ted the Alantay. I'hese village servants 
are usually hereditary and are never paid 
by the job. Their labour is rewarded by 
the assignment of service land (called 
watan by Muhammadan rulers). These 
lots are usually situated on the border of 
the village limit in order to give the heredi- 
tary officers a perfect knowledge under all 
circumstances of the boundary of the town- 
ship. The whole village seems originally 
to have been divided into 10, 20 or more 
shares according to the number of the 
original settlers. The Government revenue 
was paid in kind and its amount was taken 
from the gross produce estimated according 
to the quantity of seed sown or according 
to the actual crop. Each cultivator 
contributed something as fees to all the 
village officers, who received these fees in 
addition to tlie rent for lands they 
occupied. 

The Gram-Adhikar is at the apex of the 
vilhige system. He is at once the represent- 
ative of the people and of the government. 
He decides disputes cither in person or by 
convening a court of ar])itration. He was 
the liead of the police and the whole com- 
munity" was bound to produce to the gov- 
ernment either the property of the thief 
in case of robberies and the guilty in more 
serious cases, such as murder, etc. (It may 
be noted here that this system, which 
makes the whole community responsible 
for overt acts on the part of individual 
members, is not yet extinct. In the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh the Pasies 
are a criminal tribe and whenever in a 
village any case of theft, etc., occurs, ^the 
members of this caste are compelled bjr 
the Zamindars either to produce the crimi- 
nal or to make good the property stolen 
or otherwise appropriated). Besides ^the 
Government tax an extra contribution 
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was made for village expenses not unlike 
that of parish rates in England. The most 
minute details of the transfer or sale of 
land, of rents, contracts, as well as of 
receipts and disbursements, were recorded 
by the village clerk or Gram^Lekhak under 
the authority of the Gram-Adhikar^ whose 
accounts were always open to inspection. 
Thus each village was in itself a small 
state, several villages formed a district 
over which also presided a chief denominat- 
ed Desb-Adhikar and under whom was 
also a record-keeper denominated Desh- 
Lekhak, The former superintended all 
the villages of his department as the Gram- 
Adhikar presided over the concerns of his 
village ; and the Desh-Lckhak received from 
the village clerks their accounts and 
presented an abstract to the government. 
These officers held assignments of land 
and were also paid by government with 
a percentage of the collections. A tenth of 
the revenue divided between these district 
chiefs, appears to have been the fee of office. 
The account reads very much like a 
description of the organisation of the 
present day government, the district officers 
sending their reports and returns to the 
central government ; it existed exactly in 
this shape when Manu’s code was com- 
piled. 

Village communities in India are at the 
present day not of the same uniform tj^pe 
as that described above. They may be 
divided broadly'' into two classes each 
containing the main characteristics of the 
ancient village community. Wc shall give 
a short description of each. 

First the Kayatwari type. In the 
Rayatwari village the several holders of 
laud are distinct in interest and the only 
bonds which unite them are the common 
locality, the common services of a group 
of artisans and menials and a c<^nnmon 
subjection to the Patel ( or headman, 
variously called Rcddi, Mandal, Deshmukh 
in different parts of India ). The holdings 
are separate units. The cultivators do not 
claim to be joint holders of a whole area 
nor do their holdings represent in any 
sense shares of what is in itself a whole 
which belongs to them all, their only 
ties being those described above. This 
form of village is universal in Madras, 
Bombay, Berar and Central India, and it 
was the original form in the Central 
Provinces until certain artificial proprietory 
rights w6re created. It was also the charac- 


teristic form in the greater part of Bengal 
until the growth of the Zamindars had 
thrown it into the shade. This superior 
body of Zamindars in Bengal need not 
however count. In the majority of cases 
they have no touch with the soil. The 
village lands are in the hands of inferior 
tenure-holders (jotdars) whose rights in 
the soil are nothing less than proprietary 
righi itself. 

The second form of village . may be 
briefly described as similar in many 
respects to the first but with one essenti^ 
feature superadded and others modified in 
conseqiience. The important feature is 
that there is an individual or a family ( or 
a group of ancestral 13^ connected families ) 
which has the claim to be superior to other 
cultivating land-holders and in fact to be 
the owner or landlord of the entire area 
within the ring fence of the village 
boundar3% as already existing or as estab- 
lished l.y Jtheir ovai foundation. The group 
of co-sharers claim inheritance from a com- 
iiion ancestor or where the original ancestor 
has become lost in antiquity, from a, 
few persons supposed to be descended from 
the ancient patriarch. There is properly 
speaking no recognised headman in these 
Landlord villages, but for revenue and 
administrative purposes some kind of a 
headman becomes necessary and the head 
of the eldest or chief branch is a repre- 
sentative of the co-sharing body. This 
official headman is called the Lambardar 
in the United Provinces. The Panchayets 
which formerly governed the affairs of these 
villages have at the present time lost much 
of their ancient function and authority. 

The co-sharing body may cultivate the 
land itself but this depends on a variety of 
circumstances. If they belong to the agn- 
cultural castes, if they have established the 
village on abandoned or virgiji soil, they 
may work the fields directly vyith no other 
aid than that of their families or of la- 
bourers. But very frequently they are 
families of either conquering or ruling races 
who have grown up over the older villages, 
so that there is generally a tenant body 
which represents the old landholding group. 
In the Punjab types of both kinds of such 
villages are to be found. In many of the 
frontier district villages the landowners 
who call themselves Sahu (the gentry) and 
despise the plough, give their lands away 
to tenants. On the other hand in thai 
central Punjab among the Jat communities 
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iSthe €<^-shaters very commonly work the 
.whok land themselves with no other aid 
than that of their wives and families. It 
may also be noted that this form of village 
* 1 X 0 less than the other has the common 
services of a staff of artisans, watchmen 
and the like. Before proceeding to say 
something on the constitution of the village 
community it must be stated that there is 
considerable diversity of opinion as to 
whether the landlord village or the Rayat-- 
wan village came first in point of time. 
Most writers treat the two forms as the 
same and describe one universal type of the 
Indian ‘village community.' It is supposed 
by these writers that the Kayatwari 
villages are decayed forms of the ‘landlord 
form.’ This is done in tl\e face of the fact 
that the whole of the Deccan (the seat of 
the Dravidian civilisation) is covered with 
Rayatwari villages. The existence of a 
few mirasrfar families (co-sharing families) 
in the midst of Rayatwari villages in 
Madras is cpioted in support of this 
theory. 

, It is impossible in this short article to 
discuss the theory fully* but the following 
points may be urged against it 

1. That there is no evidence of any pre- 
Aryan or other priniccval holding ‘in com- 
mon^ or of a joint holding as a general 
practice. 

2. That the ‘Laws of Manu’ only men- 
tions the ‘rayatwari’ village under a head- 
man with an official free holding of land. 

3. That in a large number of cases we 
can positively trace how the joint village 
has grown up over an older (rayatwari) 
village or is newly founded on virgin soil 
on the same princijde. 

4. That in cases like the vestiges of a 
common holding in Madras (e. g. mirasdar 
families), however numerous, the facts are 
at least perfectly explainable on a hypo- 
thesis which is conformable to what is 
observed elsewhere, namely, the growth of 
special landlord families or joint colonist 
groups and does not necessitate a supposi- 
tion that all villages were once held in 
common. 

It has been observed that the civil insti- 
tutions of the aborigines are partriarchal, 
while those of the Hindus are municipal. 
The aboriginal tribes who inhabit the 
fertile fastnesses of the Chutiya Nagpur 
country still retain the old form of tribal 
anion and village grouping on" the patriar- 
chiil basis. 


After this short digression we now pro- 
ceed to consider the constitution of the 
landlord villages. There are three prin- 
ciples on* which the co-sharers allot thelarid 
of the joint village or villages. The first 
is the ancestral or family share system 
according to which each member takes 
what his place in the family ‘tree’ points 
out. 

The second is the special customary 
system of sharing : (a) sharing in equal 
lots made up artificially of various strips of 
land (h) sharing by ploughs (c) or with 
reference to shares in water (d) or shares iy 
wells. 

(a) Does not require any explanation. 

{b) According to this method the num- 
ber of ])loughs possessed by the body of 
colonists forms the basis of division. 

(c) This is interesting. Where the land 
is abundant and irrigation by means of 
canals, etc., not available, the valuable 
thing is the water of a hill stream and this 
must be utilized according to a particular 
rule. 

{d) This is easily explained. Wells are 
absolutely necessary for irrigation in north- 
ern India. The co-sharers construct a 
certain number of wells and allotment 
depends on the amount contributed by 
each family to the well. 

The third principle is where there is no 
specific rule of sharing and nothing but a 
dc facto holding is recognized. What each 
family holds is the measure of its interest. 
This may be due to custom or may be due 
to the loss of a system of shares that once 
existed. 

Sir Land.— This is a special feature found 
mainly iri the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oiulh and the Central Provinces. Each 
family will have a certain area of land as 
its own special holding for which it pays 
nothing. If a sharer holds land besides his 
Sir it will be as a tenant of the body and 
paying rent to it. This Sir has certain 
special characteristics, the most important 
of which is that even if a cosharer loses 
his proprietary right he still retains his Sir 
as an occupancy tenant with a certain 
privilege as to reduced tental. 

The headman . — The Headman is a prin- 
cipal figure in the Kayatwari villages and 
consequently we find that in Madras and 
Bombay the village patels have often petty 
magisterial powers and can decide Civil 
cases under certain rules. The Patel’s office is 
one of considerable influence and of great 
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emolument. He is president of the village 
Council, superintended the village police 
:ind regulated its internal economy. Col. 
Briggs gives the following as his duties:— 

“The Patel is the hereditary mayor or chief of the 
village ; his duties are tw^ofold ; on the one hand they 
are due to the community as the superintendent of the 
collections and disbursements of the village expenses ; 
on the other hand as the organ between the people 
and the state, as the representative He is the chief 
magistrate of the village court, the head of the police, 
the coroner on all inquests, and one of the principal 
landholders of the corporation. On the part of the 
government also he aids in forming the assessment, in 
collecting the revenue for which he is in some measure 
responsible, as also for all roliberies and for the produc- 
tion of criminals oi enemies of the go vernment residing 
within the township. To exercise these functions he 
must be armed with considerable authority and 
possess the confidence of the Government aiid the 
village community.” 

In Bengal the village chief (where such 
ti thing exists) will have to act l)etween 
three different parties with o})posing 
interests, the Government, the Zemindar 
and the ryot. It may also be noted that 
in Bengal the President Panchayet System 
has been instrumental in destroying the 
individual recognition of the ancient Hindu 
villages. The village unions are artificial 
units created by theGovernment to increase 
the funds available for the payment of the 
different members of the village .service 
who are no longer servants of the village 
comniunity but of the state-created Union. 

Village Watch . — The chaukida,*r, as the 
village watch-man is called, is a person of 
Considerable importance. He is generally 
a resident of the village and knows all the 
bad characters intimatel3\ Originally he 
was paid, in some places, by the villagers 
themselves, in others he was supported by 
a small assignment of land. The only 
person, besides the village community, who 
had any claim upon his services was the 
village Zemindar, to whom in many in- 
stances the right of nomination and dis- 
missal belonged. The duties of the village 
watchmen as defined in Sec. 21. Reg, 
xxi, 1S17, may be arranged under the 
heads: 

1. To make periodical and special 
T^ports at the police station. 

2. To arrest heinous offenders and to 
<ive instant information to police of the 
^K'currence of any heinous crime. 

3. To keep watch in the village. 

The penalty for neglect of duty is dismis- 
sal from office by order of the magistrate. 

1 he chaukidars, on appointment, got a 
list containing the names -of the villagers 


and the amount each man had to pay. 
He realised his own pay in cash or in kind, 
which was generally paid in half-yearly 
instalments. The assessment was in mo^t 
cases glaringly unfair. The richer people 
ill the villa ge'paid far too little, while the 
Zemindar and his Gomasta paid nothing 
at all. The Chaukidari Act (1870) intro- 
duced many changes in the duties of the 
cliaukidar and the system of assessment. 
But the incidence of the chaukidari tax 
remained unjust and unecjual. This has 
been remedied in Bengal at the present 
time by the introduction of the Chaukidari 
circle vSj'stem and Sub-Deputy Collectors 
in charge of Chaukidari work supervise 
the assessment of the tax. It may be 
stated in conclusion that the chaukidar is 
a village servant paid exclusively by the 
villagers themseb'cs, but there is a tendency 
to treat them as part of the machinery of 
the general administration, thus weakening 
the aiuHoriTv the village community 
over its servants. 

The Panchayet.— Another particularly 
Hindu institution should come in for a 
notice here. The system of arbitration by 
a village jury of five or more persons 
selected by the parties themselves is one of 
the oldest of Hindu institutions, existing 
long before the period of Alfred, when the 
linglisli are said to have had a jury system 
somewhat akin to tlic village council. Sir 
T. Munro, a Governor of Madras, thus 
wrote about the Hindu Pancluiyct : 

“It appears that under tlie Hindu administration 
there were no Courts of justice cxccptiiijij tiie cutchery 
of the piit/iils and ntimild/irs and that all civil cases of 
importance were settled by Haiiehayets. 

“The luinilier of members composing the I^anchayet 
was not limited bv any rule: it was five, tell, some- 
times twenty, but most usually eight or ten. There' 
was no limitation as the value in suits tried by 
Panchayets assembled Ijy the FnicI or niiwildnr. It 
was left entirely to the discretion of the parties, who 
if they thought that a sufficient number of persons 
properly qnalilicd to give a decisit^n were uot to be 
found in tlie village, repaired to the town in which 
the divStrict auniildars resided, who ordered a Pancha- 
yet either there or in any other place tluit th#y 
desired. The native who has a good cause always 
applies for a Panchiiyeij while he who has a bad one 
seeks the decision of a collector or a judge because he 
knows it is much easier to deceive them. The natives 
cannot surely, with any foundation be said to be 
judged hy their own laws, while the trial by Pancha- 
yet to which they have always been accustomed is 

done away I conscientiously believe that 

for the purpose of discrimination the motives of action 
and the chances of truth in the evidence of such a 
people the entire life of the most acute European 
judge devoted to that single object could not pladi 
him on a level with an intelligent Hindu Panchayet 
which is an admirable instrument oT decision.” 
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. Sir John Malcolm another great Indian 
authority thus writes about Panchayets : 

**Trifling disputes about property are settled by 
the heads of villages by arbitration and by the chiefs. 
The panchayet are always chosen from men of 
the best reputation in the place where they ineet 
and have consequently a high character for justice.” 

In the Sikh Empire also the PancliayeL 
held a prominent place; each regiment 
had its panchayet, which acted as a colonel 
did in an English regiment but they were 
not adapted for military purposes. Under 
the Mahratta Empire too all civil disputes 
were decided by the awards of a Panchayet 
or arbitrators regularly summoned from 
among the elasvses of merchants. 

We have thus far tried to give a short 
description of the Indian village community 
and some of its important features. Let us 
now glance at the Russian village communi- 
ties. The village system is the foundation- 
stone of the organisation of all Eastern 
Europe wherever the Slavonic race has 
gained a footing, but Russia is th^ country 
where it has developed itself as the basis 
of all substantial reform. The following 
description of the Russian village com- 
munity is found in Hepworth Dixon’s 
“Free Russia.’^ It is described as a Village 
Republic governed by a law, a custom 
and a ruler of its own. 

“It is an association of peasants living like a bocb' 
of monks and nuns in a convent; living on lands 
of their ow’ri, protected by chiefs ol tlicir own and 
ruled by customs of their own : but here the analogy 
between a commune and a convent ends ; for a pcasaiU 
marries, multiplies and fills the cdith. It is an agri- 
cultural family holding a state in hand like a 
Shaker Union ; hut instead of dying from the world 
and having no friend.ship beyond tlie village bounds 
they knit their interests up by marrying with those 

of adjacent commun's It is a w^orking 

company in wdiich the field and forest belong to all 
the partners in equal shares as in a Gaelic clan and 
a Celtic sept; but the Russian rustic differs from a 
Highland chiel and an Irish kerne in owning no 
hereditary chief.” 

The equal division of the property in 
the villages resembles the joint family 
system of the Hindus, with this important 
distinction that in Russia though there 
is a Joint village possession, yet there is 
individual cultivation and individual profit. 
Hexthausen in his “Russian Empire, 
its people, institutions and resources” 
has made the following remarks on their 
joint property in land : “Equal division 
springs from the most ancient constitu- 
tional principle of the Slavs, that of joint 
and undivided family possession and 
periodical sharing of the produce. The 


Russian view on land is admirably given 
by Hexthausen. 

“The St. Simonians would abolish all private 
property i»i land and the right of inheriting it, 
substituting only a life interest in its place. In Russia 
this arrangement actually exists. Among the people 
individuals have no property in land, not even a 
certain fixed occupation ; they have only a claim to 

the usufruct ; there can therefore be no inheritance 

According to St. Simon, the land belongs to the spirit 
of liuinanity and the god of the earth. According to 
the Russian the earth belongs to the creator and has 

been granted l)y him to Adam and his descendants 

The country now called Russia fell to the progenitor 
of the Russians ; and his descendants, remaining under 
the head of their race and thus constituting a people, 
sprcarl over the territory which has thus by the provi- 
dence of (lod become their property. The disposal of 
it, as in a l.imily belongs to the father, the head ol the 
race, the Czar. 

The soil is the joint property of the national 
family and the father or czar has the sole disposal of 
it and <listi il)utes it among the families into whicli the 
nation has in the course of time been divided. The 
projKTty is a family property belonging equally but 
undivided to all the members of the family, the father 
having the disposal and distribution ol the produce. 
If a memlier insists on a division he receives bis por- 
tion but loses all claim upon the joint possession ; he 
is paid oft' and eluded and henceforth constitutes 
a new family. The families thus remained for many 
generations under their respective heads and became 
family communes : hence arose the communal rights.” 

The bond of union, as in the case of the 
Indian village communities, is the soil. 
They own the soil in common, not each in 
his own right but every one in the name of 
all. They own it forever and in equal 
shares. A man and his wife make the 
social unit recognised by the commune as 
a house, and every house has a claim to a 
fair division of the famil3^ estate ; to so 
much held, to so much wood, to so much 
kitchen ground as that estate will yield to 
eacli. 1 his descrqDtion of the Russian 
village commune applies word for word to 
the Indian village coparcenary. In the 
latter, however, nobody is sure of what he 
will get until there is an actual partition, 
or, to use legal phraseology, each man’s 
share is in a state of continual flux. In the 
Russian village community each house has 
its separate holding. But once in three 
years all claims fall in, all holdings cease, a 
fresh division of the land is made. A com- 
mune being a republic, and the men all 
peers, each voice must be heard in council 
and every claim must be considered in par- 
celling the estate. The whole is parted into 
as many lots as there are married couples 
in the village. Goodness of soil and dis- 
tance from the home are set against each 
other in every case. These are considera- 
tions which a collector in India has to keep 
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in mind while effecting partition of a 
Mahal. 

Nor is the constitution of the Russian 
village municipality— the Mir— as it is 
called, much different from the Indian type. 
It is presided over by a Starasta or elder, 
elected by the heads of families. He has to 
deal with the village lands, the poor, the 
police, the schools ; the Starasta, with the 
heads of the families elected according to 
their amount of land, presides over" the 
communal assembly. The ealdcr is elected 
by the peasants from their own V)ody, 
elected for three years, though he is seldom 
changed at the end of his term. 

“An unpaid servant of his villap^c, the Russian Elder, 
like an Arab Sheikh, is held accountable for every- 
thing that happens to go wrong. Let the summer be 
hot. let the winter be severe, let the crop he scant, 
let the whisky be thin, let the roads be unsafe, let the 
wolves be out, the ealder is always the man to 
blame.” 

The powers of the Ealder are, however, 
as strange as his responsibilities are great 
and some of his functions lie beyond the 
law and clash with the articles in the 
Imperial Code. An ealder sitting in his 
village court retains the power to beat and 
flog. Nobody else in Russia possesses this 
power. A majority of peasants meeting in 
a barn or even in a whisky-shop can thus 
fine or flog their fellows beyond appeal. 
They are not, as in former times allowed 
to lay the lash on women and though they 
may sentence a man to twenty blows they 
may not club him to death, yet two-thirds 
of the village mob in which every voter 
may be drunk can send a man to Siberia 
for his term of life. 

The principle of association passes 
beyond the village bounds. Eight or ten 
communes join themselves into a canton: 
ten or twelve cantons form a volost or the 
district assembly, composed of from 300 
to 2000 families. At their head is the 
golora or head aided by the village coun- 
cils composed of the Starastas as village 
head as well as the assistant starastas of 
the different villages. In matters of impor- 
tance he summons the district assembly 
composed of the different communities 
chosen from every ten heads of families. 
They have charge of taxation and recruit- 
ing matters and control the officials of the 
Villages. At the top crowning the pyramid 
is the Zemstvo or provincial assembly, 
composed of delegates from volosts 
or districts who hold regular sessions 
and administer the affairs of the country 


in matters relating to roads, education, 
prisons, fisheries, imperial texation, con- 
scription, spirit licenses. These pro- 
vincial assemblies have also chhrge of 
the construction and maintenance of 
public buildings, mutual insurances and 
the promotion of local trade and industry ; 
materials required for the civil and mili- 
taiy aflministration, lestal arrangements, 
the laying of taxes imposed by law, the 
m.inagement of taxes imposed by law, 
the management of property^ capital and 
incomes belonging to the country districts, 
proposals relating to matters of public 
local necessity. The Government find this 
system very convenient in eliciting public 
opinion and k‘vying taxation as well as an 
admirable training school for self-govern- 
ment. The landlord interest is strong 
ill the provinc al assembly, the peasant 
interest mi the district assembly. These 
communes, whatever their faults, have the 
undoubtjfd advar.tage of being a machinery 
for eliciting public opinion. They are 
excellent instruments in the hands of the 
general or the minister. A minister of war 
or a minister of •finance who wants to 
levy troops or taxes in a quick uncostly 
fashion finds it easier to deal with 50 
thousand starastas than with 50 million 
peasants. Besides all this there is another 
great advantage. A system which gives 
every married man a stake in the soil 
makes abject misery impossible. 

But these rustic republics are not 
without their shortcomings. The power 
in the hand of the commune is often an 
instrument of extortion and oppression. 
An al)le man may be exiled to Siberia for 
a trifling offence or a thrifty man punished 
for no other reason than his opulence. 
Hepworth Dixon relates a story of a 
clerk, a thrifty fellow, who was thrice 
accused of trumpery offences and thrice 
fined. The fine realised is spent in the 
whisky-sho]). Inspite of these defects, how- 
ever, the commune has kept the spirit of 
democracy alive in the masses of Russia ifnd 
though the government of Russia is styled 
autocratic in the language of political 
philosophers, she is to-day one of the most 
intensely democratic countries in Europe. 

We have tried to present to the readers 
the resemblance between the village com- 
munities of India and the Russian com- 
mune. The Government of the Czar has 
fostered these village municipalities with^ 
kindly hand. The Govern^nent of India is 
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at the, present moment friendly to the 
indigeitpus village communities. But it 
should aim to confer real power on these 
comitiunities and not merely clothe them 
with semblance of authority. Thus only 
will India be fitted for self-government. 

This article has been mainly compiled 
from a paper on “Village communilies in 


India and Russia” by Rev. J. Long which 
appe^ired in the Transactions of the Bengal 
Social Science Association (1872). The 
other books consulted are Baden- Powell’s 
Land Revenue Administration in India 
and Hepworth Dixon’s “Free Russia.” 

Bisweswar Chatterjee. 


THE BEGINNLNCiS OF THE WORLD-WAR 


I T was a very singular experience for 
an Indian to be able to observe the 
preparations for war in a Western 
Country. I have stated below my initial 
observations in Germany. 1 was iii Berlin 
as a student at that time. Almost similar 
must be the condition in France as well 
as in England. The only variation in 
Great Britain is the absence of military 
conscription and consequent regulations. 

“Black, White, Red” and “Black, 
Yellow,” both painted horiz(')ntally, are 
respectively the national colours of the 
German and the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pires. The German Eagle is a single and 
crowned bird with its beak to the right, 
whereas the Austrian Eagle is double. 

On the 25th of July 191T at G in the 
evening some extraordinary news, in fact 
the same which commenced this terrific 
war, was to come out from Vienna, the 
captial of the Hapshurg monarchy. We 
were out that evening on a small Satur- 
day excursion on the beautiful island of 
Abtei to the south-east of Berlin. Already 
before 6 the telephone instruments were 
put under an enormous strain and the tele- 
graph wires had no rest whatever. Every 
face looked simultaneously grave and ner- 
vous. Inquisitiveness could not help any 
way because not one layman knew for cer- 
tain what might follow the next moment. 
Will really the first cannon be fired on the 
Austro-Serlfian frontier? Shall Serbia give 
a favourable answer to the famous ‘Note’ 
forced on her by the ministry at Vienna? 
In case Serbia refuses to accept the terms 
proposed in the Ultimatum, shall a war 
UtSe place ? Will Russia act as defender of 
Serbia? Will Germany and France and 


England find it necessary to unsheath 
their weapons ? A queer and alarming 
anxiety was painted distinctly on the 
lace of every individual quite indepen- 
dent of its nationality. It is really a 
fearful state of mind at such trying mo- 
ments. We wQvt here this evening a re- 
markable mixtuie of nationalities; Ger- 
mans, Americans, Russians, British, Bel- 
gians were all rq^resented. Immediately 
after it struck six every member of the 
party wanted to get away from the place. 
Everyone seemed to he ashamed of being 
forced to take active part in this horrible 
war of the twentieth century. We returned 
as quickly as we could to the heart of 
Berlin where the dreadful news had already 
spread itself over the vast wings of the 
great city and made all peace-loving citi- 
zens more anxious than ever. Only one 
sentence was to be heard ; but it was quite 
full of meaning. “Serbia’s answer to the 
Austrian Ultimatum was not satisfactory.” 
All streets were crowded and in the Wil- 
helmstrasse as well as Unter den Linden it 
was simply impossible to move. Very huge 
masses of men~~on that day mostly Aus- 
trians and Hungarians—marehed in regular 
r)roccssion from the Royal Palace through 
the Siegesallee (Street of Victory) towards 
the House of Parliament, the Statue of 
Bismarck and returned to the building of 
the Austrian Embrnssy. At the head of the 
procession were carried large portraits of 
Kaiser Franz Joseph and Kaiser Wilhelm 
I I. Bands played the music of the Nationgfl 
Songs along with the popular ones, ‘ Heil 
Dir im Siegeskranz ’ and ‘Franz Joseph 
der Kaiser’. The whole aspect of the city 
was changed in an instant. 
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Hours and days passed on at full speed. 
In course of time formal and serious 
proposals of peace and proposals to localize 
the dreadful war were made and rejected. 
Both parties got indignant, and in such a 
short period as less than ten days, almost 
all the great powers of Europe and of the 
world stood in arms. Until the War is over 
and until we are able to secure the real and 
trustvvorthy official publications from both 
sides, it does not lie in the power of any 
individual to say for certain wh}" and how 
certain things took place. 

The thirtieth and the thirty-first of July 
were, as in times of peace, the last days of 
the Summer-term at our University. At the 
end of every lecture, be it in Philosophy, 
Mathematics or Law, the learned profess- 
ors spoke powerfully some words of pat- 
riotism to the students. The grea^ value of 
Germany’s civilization and her culture was 
pointed out and the necessity of doing 
away with the threatening war was made 
clear to the young students. “Our Kaiser 
loves his country and he loves peace. He is 
trying his utmost to stop the evil; but, 
young students, if the war must take 
place, you shall prove that 3 ^ou are true 
sons of those who fought in 1810 
in the War of Liberation and in 1870 
in the War wdth the French. You 
will probably meet your colleagues on 
the battlefield, the French, the Russians 
and the Englisli ; behave towards them as 
soldiers and return home with great suc- 
cess.” Such were generally the closing 
w^ords of the Lecturer, because he could see 
distinctly before his mind’s eye the evils of 
the great war and along wdth that his 
o wn picture in the battle of Sedan, in the 
Siege of Orleans and the obtaining of the 
Iron Cross in the fearful War of ’70. 

The compliccitions of war developed 
themselves very fast and after the second 
of August we heard almost cver 3 ^day some 
dreadful news. The last I-erlin-London 
Express ran on Monday (8rd Aug. 1914). 
No Conducteur could tell me when it 
would run again. He simply said : ‘After 
the success !’ Telegraphic connections 
between Berlin, Petersburg and Paris were 
cut off finally on Saturday and Monday 
respectively. Cossacks blew off the first 
bridge on the Berlin-Petersburg Line as 
^arly as 26th July, 1914. We read almost 
everyday — why even twice aday — about one 
or more declarations of war on Germany 
^vnd Austria. Even Montenegro and the 


State of Monaco* thought it their duty 
to make serious declarations of war. 
One of the German papers did not lose its 
humour even on this critical occasion and 
made a serious proposal to the Foreign 
Office to open its Branches in smaller 
Towns to receive similar declarations of 
war. It suggested further that “Every piece 
of land which could claim a population of 
10, OOU with a King or a I’resident at its 
head had the right, if it found necessary, 
to declare war against the Triple Alliance. 
Pointed forms could be had at the Bureau 
at any time and when the declarations 
amounted to a dozen, one more would be 
accepted gratis.” 

It is the pride of Germany that every- 
thing in that ct)untry is S 3 "Stematic and 
well-organized. When it was clear as a 
day in the tropicsthattherewerenopos- 
vsible chances of localizing the war on the 
Austro-Serbiein frontier and that more- 
over c great danger was threatening 
the peace and security of the German 
Ehnpire itself from the eastern side, a 
preliminary step was taken by the Kaiser 
and his ministrv* and that lay' in the 
Declaration of Martial Law within the 
Empire on the 31st of July at 4 in the 
afternoon. The effects of such a declara- 
tion are serious, but they are for the 
protection of a country and her honour. 

I was among those who suffered under 
this Martial Law', since the strict Prussian 
Officer at the J^ostofficc-wdndow refused 
to accept a cablegram written in English. 

1 translated it into German but that was 
too late. The cable betw’cen India and 
Germany was already in English hands. 
Every individual interest stops from the 
moment the Martial Law is proclaimed 
and the Military becomes the ruling and 
directing body in each and every Traffic. 
Post, Telegraph, Telephone, Railway and 
similar departments of communication 
are made completely subordinate to the 
Military. Mying of private aeroplanes 
and airships, use of private wireless trans- 
mitters and receivers is strictly prohibited 
and watched. Private automobiles and 
men without passports and without 
definite purpose dare not cross the 
frontiers. Civil people are warned not 
to create any difficulties to the marching 

* Monaco is a very rich independent city for inter- 
national traffic in the French-ltalian Riviera. The 
chief attractions of the place are a Roulette tafl 
(gambling) and a big Bank. , 
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or tn the travelling troops. To the great 
disappointment of the hoarding shop- 
keeper and the prudent housewife the 
Police fix maximum prices and maximum 
quantities for the sale of articles like 
sugar, flour, potato, etc., so that there 
should be no panic in the market and 
that business should be well regulated. 
All messages that are to go be 3 "oiid the 
boundaries must be written in open 
German and dispatched in the form of 
open letters. Any attempt to use Cipher 
or Code is looked uj)on as suspicious. 
Similarly for internal telegraphic as well 
as telephonic correspondence only the 
German language is admissible. Once it 
happened that a Bavarian rang up to his 
Prussian friend and was as usual convers- 
ing with him in his curious )berbaycrisch’ 
dialect. The telephonist took him unfortu- 
nately for a spy and cut off the connection. 
The man is afterwards reported to have 
lodged a complaint against lier but the 
decision of the ‘Direktion’ is ncd., knowm. 

There are many other stricter rules 
given under the Declaration of this ‘Krie- 
gszustartd’ (state of war)r, but all of them 
are directed to facilitate the future move- 
ments of troops and check every attempt 
at ‘Espionage.’ The Declaration of 
Martial Law, however, does not at all 
mean ‘Mobilization.’ It is to follow. 

On the first of August in the afternoon 
the Royal Family, the Kaiser and his sons 
returned to the Ca|)ital from their usual 
residence at Potsdam. Their faces were 
grave and determined. A wire from Peters- 
burg informed that the Russian mobiliza- 
tion could not be stopped. As an answer 
to this bold step of Russia, an order was 
given out from the Royal Palace at 2 in 
the afternoon to mobilize Germany’s Land 
and Naval and Aerial Forces to face the 
approaching danger. The first day of 
‘Mobil’ was specified as the 2nd of August 
commencingt at mid night between Saturday 
and Sunday. The standing forces of the 
nation are always ready to guard the 
Frontiers, and therefore the general mobili- 
zation means the calling to arms of reserve- 
officers and men. Germany has been made 
conscious that she has to be a military 
nation. That is why the Germans are 
very obedient and extremely’ fond of 
discipline. Every young son of Germany, 
when he is of age between 20 and 25, has 
t<} serve in the army as a common soldier 
Tor one or two years as the case may be. 


This shows exactly what makes him 
strong and systematic. As one instance of 
Germany’s pre-organization might be men- 
tioned the Time-tables for military trans- 
port trains which run after the Mobili- 
zation has been ordered. These tables 
and plans are, in times of peace, accurately 
worked out, printed, and preserved care- 
fully in the War Office— ready for use at 
any moment. Everyone among the 
Reserves knows exactly what he has to 
do and where he has to go. There is not 
the slightest excitement in a family about 
the departure of sons and brothers to- 
wards the Front. Relatives and friends 
accompany with parcels of roses these 
young soldiers to the station or to the 
garrison-town as the case may be. It is 
here that the recruits get themselves 
dressed in the ‘Koenigs Rock.’ It was 
said that Germany together with her 
reserves and Landsturm (Terretorials) 
could raise an army of twelve million, if 
they were all ‘mobil’, and that she had in 
her secret stores for all these men twelve 
million ‘fieldgray’ uniforms with best 
quality high leather boots ready for service. 
At the time of the departure all those who 
accompany the young man to the station 
wish him a happy journey to Petersburg 
and offer him sweet roses. The soldier 
keeps these roses as a souvenir till he is 
decorated with the Iron Cross. No signs 
of mourning and no sad faces are to be seen 
at the parting, because everyone feels the 
ncccssit}^ of such an action and has perfect 
confidence in the powerful fist of the young 
soldier. The recruit on his part is quite 
happy. He paints on the outside of the 
Cc'irriages, if it is not already done, ‘Extra 
Vacation Express to Paris.’ He promises 
his younger sisters that they will soon 
receive beautiful scenery-cards from Bruxel- 
les and Versailles. His only ideal is the 
Iron Cross or Death for the Vaterland. 
The King’s Martial Coat and the ‘Pride 
of the Nation’ attracts to the military all 
young men of Germany and Austria. Both 
countries have got the same system of 
military education. A busy photographer, 
although six and forty (beyond the age of 
military conscription), was prepared to 
march in arms towards Paris or Petersburg, 
and on being asked as regards his future 
plans he replied : He is reserve lieutenant 
and can thus make himself more useful at 
a siege than in an atelier (studio). Similarly 
an old Professor, with a white beard and 
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a shining Iron Cross of* 70 decorating his 
buttonhole, got his name registered three 
times. In the end he was extremely sorry, 
as he could not get the desired commission. 

The Mobilization was effected with great 
rapidity and success. There was complete 
order and organization. No two steps were 
taken which were not in harmony with 
each other. Everything went on its course 
as if on a line (string) as the Germans 
put it. 

The readers should note that even 
the general mobilization of the nation’s 
forces by land, by air, and by sea is 
not at all synonymous wdth the actual 
Declaration of War. As the affairs stand 
today almost all European powers 
have declared Martial Law in their coun- 
tries and mobilized their forces but they 
are not all in war with one another. Coun- 
tries like the Netherlands and Switzerland 
are not in actual war with any of the fight- 
ing nations, but to preserve their neutrali- 
ty they have to be more active than any of 
the actually fighting powers. All business 
is stopped by the police at 11 at night 
in Switzerland and all bridges and tunnels 
are very carefully guarded. The War Ex- 
penses are going on but thc<t is to protect 
her neutrality! 

Declarations of w^ar were made in Ger- 
many after the mobilization was ordered. 
Other declarations were now made and 
received since Monday morning (3rd. of 
August) almost everyday. All the events 
that followed are known to all, at least 
one side of them. Since everything must 
pass through the semipermeable membrane 
of the ‘Censur’, the whole truth will be 
known only after the War is over. 

The Field Post Service and the Red 
Cross arc two wonderful institutions which 
are of great use only in times of war, but 
they are so perfectly organized beforehand 
— that is in times of peace — that they are 
both working to-day with exquisite accu- 
racy and in accordance with the nation’s 
will. 

F'ield Post All those that are engaged 
in the War and are standing in the dreadful 
front are also in good communication with 
the Yaterland. They can keep regular 
correspondence with their friends and rela- 
tives that are left behind. According to 
the Field Post Service all letters and 
packets to and from those working in the 
Military can be dispatched free of any 
charge whatever. In this way even the 
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most active of the fighting soldiers can 
easily receive good news from home as well 
as nice presents and warm clothing like 
gloves and socks. Presents of liqueurs 
and alcohol are prohibited among the 
troops. The soldiers can, however, empty 
the cellars of the sw eet wine of ‘champa^e’ 
in Rheims : because then they are mere 
trophies of war like silenced cannons and 
captured flags. The Field Post Service 
is so skilfully managed that the civil 
correspondents do not get the slightest 
idea as regards the whereabouts and the 
movements of the Corps in which their sons 
are fighting. A bundle of new^spapers, how- 
ever old they may be, is considered as one 
of the best gifts a warrior can get from his 
Yaterland. On my return voyage I could 
easily open conversation with a young sea- 
soldier who was diessed in the uniform of 
the Repnblique and slept with us in 
the Hold. He was quite pleased to 
receive a. w’cak old number of the ‘Figaro’ 
and another one of the ‘Petite Marseil- 
laise.’ All soldiers gathered round me 
and put me a hundred and fifty ques- 
tions, because they could not possibly 
scrape out much news from those already 
antiquated papers. We talked about 
the way in which they publish news 
of war in both countries, viz.,in France and 
in Germany. It is knowm io all how they 
publish news of war in France and Great 
Britain and her Colonies, the telegrams 
of Reuter and Agence Havas, hopelessly 
mixed with the official communiques from 
Paris and from Petrograd. In Germany 
the word ‘amtlich’ (official) has got some- 
thing sacred and respectable about it 
and the German Communique official 
comes from the representative officer of the 
Great General Staft', bears his signature, 
and is clearly distinguished from all other 
news. The message invariably contains 
the exact place and time, where and when 
a particular incident took place, be it a 
decisive or an unfinished battle fought, 
the speedy fall of a fortified town fike 
Maubeuge, or the slow and uncertain 
operations at a strongly defended fortress 
like Namur, the information as far as 
it goes is always accurate and painfully 
short. Heaps of fresh papers are also 
constantly sent to the front and distribut- 
ed among the soldiers to keep them always 
well informed about everything that is 
happening in the country and elsewhere^ 
Red Cross Since men^go to the battl?" 
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fieid with bayonets and rifles, young 
women follow them with great enthusiasm 
equipped with bottles of medicine 
and bandage linens. There are the active 
members of the Red Cross. Hundreds of 
thousands of girls and boys are trained 
for this service and the nation at any 
time can count upon their assistances. 
All other unemployed youngsters get 
themselves trained in this branch of 
national service, even after the outbreak 
of the war. Schools are turned into 
teaching Hospitals and thus the resources 
in this line are certainly more than the 
nation really wants. Private automobiles 
and private gardenhouses in very large 
numbers are placed at the disposal of the 
Red Cross. Beautiful seaside Hotels, 
magnificent Concert and Theater Halls 
and many spacious and otherwise conveni- 
ent buildings are being used as Lazaretts 
(Hospitalsfor wounded soldiers.) Among the 
wounded the Red Cross makes nq distinc- 
tion. It cares eciually for her own as well as 
for enemy’s disabled soldiers. The Germans 
are all sacrificing like one man everything 
that is dear to them for the safety and 
honour of the Vaterland. Science and 
Culture is international, but at this critical 
moment even the Professors were too 
full of patriotic fervour to tolerate their 
English honours. Medals of Gold and 
Silver, rewards of highest merit at the 
Temples of Science flew today, into the 
funds of the Red Cross. Huge sums from 
other sources are increasing everyday the 
funds of this institution. There are persons 
of both sexes whose individual contribu- 
tions vary between ten thousand and ten 
million marks. A large mass of boys and 
girls and an extensive park of modern 
automobiles are always waiting anxious- 
ly to receive commission at the Chief 
Office of the Red Cross. The Kaiserin 
and other members of the Royal 
Family are constantly busy in visiting the 
Lazaretts, and congratulating the woun- 
ded warriors on their brave deeds. Once the 
Kaiserin came across an old warrior mo- 
ther in a hospital. The old woman had lost 
her two sons in fighting with the Cossacks. 
The kind Empress asked the mother 
whether she should console her or congra- 
tulate her. The prompt answer was “Of 
course, congratulate me, Your Majesty. For 
me, I lost only two sons for the Country ; 
bijft the Empress has her six brave sons in 
the Front. Your^ Majesty’s is a more diffi- 


cult lot. ” Rich and poor ladies alike fitid 
for themselves a voluntary employment at 
home in preparing clothes and stitching 
warm s()cks for the dying patriots. Young 
girls and boys, according to their age, can 
easily make themselves useful in the Hos- 
pitals as Maid servants aud Messengerboys 
by helping in the kitchen or assisting the 
Sisters in the dressing-room or by running 
errands to fetch fresh flowers or parcels of 
chocolate. 

Civil Prisoners of War : One might sup- 
pose that immediately after the outbreak 
of this furious war all foreigners in Ger- 
many were locked up and imprisoned. As 
a matter of fact, as in England there is no 
Military Conscription, even the ‘‘harmful*” 
British Subjects were not interned. I was 
moving about near a Station one evening 
anxious to buy a paper, and a swarm of 
about a hundred youths followed me. But 
as under German regulations only a man in 
some official uniform could arrest another 
on suspicion, these youngsters had to get 
hold of a fresh recruit in uniform to ques- 
tion me about my nationality. Being a 
British Subject I was taken to the nearest 
Police Station. This was already about the 
sixth time that I was conducted between 
two Gendarmes to the Police Stations like 
that. I was quite prepared for it. I always 
carried my passport with me. Now it was 
getting late in the evening, therefore I 
Ijought a roll of bread and a quarter of 
cheese too. After the Police Inspector was 
satisfied as regards my identity and knew 
for certain that my name was registered 
as a Foreigner at the Local I^olice Station 
he recpiested me to share a glass of bear 
with him. We dined together and I stayed 
further for about an hour. 

;\11 young men of age between 18 and 30 
of nationalities Russian, French, Japanese,, 
etc., except the British, were made prisoners 
of war. The British Subjects, young as 
well as old, just like the ‘‘/nnocent” subjects 
of other inimical nations were simply kept 
under Police observation. They had simply 
to go to the Police and present themselves 
there personal^ every third day. It was 
only afterwards when England began to 
recruit soldiers that the young English- 
men in Germany were removed to the 
garrison-towns a^d requested to stay there 
till the end of the war. Some of the cells 

* Harmful means, of age between 18 and 30. Inno- 
cent means here, one who is not likely to be a soldienu 
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used as single-rooms, in such prisons have 
a .capacity of 13 cubic metres. Every 
[)risoner is provided v^ith a fresh towel 
every week and a fresh bed -sheet every 
month. Generally the prisoners get food 
according to their military status ; that is 
every ordinary man gets what an ordinary 
German soldier gets. Officer-prisoners get 
the same as German Officers and so on. A 
prisoner, however, if he has the money can 
buy his own food-stuffs by registering his 
order at the Prison-guard. Correspondence, 
so long as it is carried on in open 
German, is allowed to these civil prisoners 
of war. They can give their word of 
honour and come out once in a week for 
a stroll in the town. A prisoner can 
thus do almost everything, only not the 
work of a spy. He is a free man in his 
cell and has got full liberties. In one of 
the prison-cells at mid-night, one could 
clearly hear the loud voices of young men 
\vlio were singing in high tone‘R'ule Britan- 
nia’ and ‘Allons enfants de la Patrie’. The 
Prussian sentry was ({uietly amusing him- 
self at the door. 

All the foreigners as well as free men 
belonging to neutral nations, were fairly 
treated. Russia and Cermany, like 
two civilized nations, exchanged tl.eir 
])risoners of war by running special trains 
up to the frontiers, (k^niany arranged 
for the transport of English women and 
children under 1 7 up to the Dutch front- 
iers. The American Embassy has under- 
taken the protection of British and German 
subjects in enemy’s lands. America for 
the support of her own subjects in Germany 
sent a cruiser ‘Tennesse’ full of gold. 
She also arranged for the return of her 
subjects from Germany. Indians can keep 
themselves in communication with home 
through the medium of the American 
EmbaSvSy, which can also arrange for small 
money remittances. It is also possible to 
do the same through neutral countries 
like Denmark and Switzerland either 
through personal acquaintances or through 
the Banks. ♦ 


All other activities of the nation were not 
done away with on account of the war. 
In the beginning of August, when the war 
broke out, it was just time to bring in the 
harvest in Germany and Austria. Grown 
up boys attending schools and universities, 
without any thought whatever of their 
social position and rank in the country, 
went t'> the fields armed with implements 
which they had never used before except 
for sport. They brought in a very good 
harvest. Young Gymnasiasts (high-school 
boys) and school-girls* have voluntarily 
undertaken the function of post-peons. 
Wives of tho ic poor men w'ho were conduc- 
tors on the street-cars and ticket-collectors 
at the Railways before the war, proved 
themselves (juite efficient in the work of 
their husbands. They can earn in this man- 
ner the same anrmntas their husbands used 
to do. There was perfect harmony every- 
where and every little bit of business was 
going v)u in complete order just as it was 
before the beginnings ol this dreadful war. 
There were no two opinions in the nation. 
Austria and Germany together seemed 
confident of victory and determined to fight 
out their cause if the scales were to turn 
against them. Socialism was a word 
which had some meaning before the war 
began, but now it was nowhere heard in 
Germany, and great German socialists 
were marching in the firing line holding 
the national colours high up so that all the 
world could sec them. 

The country is both industrial as well as 
agricultural. The state of Germany’s finan- 
cial resources one could see clearly in the 
time taken for the collection of the War 
Loan. 

Gopal Paranjpe. 

1st December, 1914. 

Note by i'HE Editor r—Oermaiiy’s preparedness 
would vseem Lo show that bel'ore the outbreak of the 
war she had aggressive intentions in some directioJi or 
other. 
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JOHN HENRYKS LATCHKEY 

By John K. Leys. 


J OHN Henry Maples was a Colonial Pro- 
duce Broker in the City of London. 
He was a prosperous man, and he 
lived, with his wife and a number of 
children, in a large, semi-detached villa in 
the neighbourhood of Blackheath. 

In person John Henry was not athletic, 
though he was not a coward. Like many 
wiser men, he realised his limitations in 
point of prowess. 

It was a hot summer, and Mrs. Maples 
sighed for Scarborough. She said it was 
a shame that the dear boys shoyld waste 
all their holidays at home. Besides, the ser- 
vants wanted their holiday. Jolm Henry 
did not. He chiefly wanted peace and 
quiet, which, with four healthy boys about 
the house, was not easy to come by. So 
he compromised the matter by sending his 
wife and family to the Yorkshire Saratoga, 
and letting the four servant-maids go 
where their fancy took them, while he him- 
self remained at home, sleeping in the 
house and taking all his meals in town, 
except a cup of coffee which his bed maker 
made for him in the early morning. 

The night was warm, but very dark, 
and John Henry had some difficulty in 
falling asleep. He dropped ofl' at last, but 
suddenly awoke—awoke to a sensation of 
fear and horror. Something warm, warm 
and very heavy, had fallen right across his 
chest. It was a man, presumably a burglar! 

After the first shock had passed, Mr. 
Maples recovered his presence of mind. 
With one hand he grasped his visitor by 
the throat; with the other he switched on 
the electric light. 

To his surprise the stranger turned out 
to be a well-dressed man, who seemed to 
be slightly the worse for liquor. 

‘‘ What the mischief are you doinghere?” 
ejaculated the owner of the house, as soon 
as he could speak, releasing his grip of the 
man’s throat. 

** What’re you doin’— my bed !” was the 
/£ply* 

‘‘ Your bed ! J like that! You tell me how 


you got into my house, or I’ll give you 
into custody.” 

There was no immediate answer. The 
stranger was slowly looking round the 
apartment, trying, apparently, to realise 
that he was not, after all, in his own 
dwelling. 

”1 und’shtand now,” he hiccupped. 
”rm stayin’ with Mr. Randal, nexsh 
door— friend of mine, an’ a jolly good fellah. 
Lent me his lashkey, as I was dining out. 
Got into wrong house by mishtake. Lash- 
key opens both doors.” 

”1 don’t believe it!” cried John Henry, 
springing out of bed. You come with me 
to Mr. Randal’s, 1 know him slightly. If 
he says it is all right, why, of course, it will 
be. If he doesn’t recognise you. I’ll hand 
you over to the police. So come along!” 

The stranger seemed totally unaffected 
by this threat. 

“Look here,” he said, lurching against 
the chest of drawers that stood at the head 
of John Henry’s bed, “I’m sure you’re 
gentleman, and you can und’shtand how 
awkward it would be for me to rouse up 
Mr. Randal this time o’ night t’ identify 
me. Think how I’d be disgraced.” 

John Henry paused in the act of draw- 
ing on his trousers. 

“Look here now,” said his unwelcome 
guest, “if 1 open your door with my lash- 
key before your eyes, you’ll believe me, 
won’t you!” 

“Yes,” said John Henry, somewhat 
unwillingly; “but I don’t believe you can 
do it.” 

“ All ri’! Come along 1” 

Mefely pausing for a few moments to 
add a little to his too scanty attire, John 
Henry followed the stranger downstairs 
and into the hall. He saw him draw a 
bunch of keys from his pocket, open the 
street door, and pass out, closing it behind 
him. 

“What a fool I am!” said John Henry 
to himself. “ It was only a ruse to get out 
of the house.” He sprang to the door, in- 
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lending to pursue the plausible scoundrel. 

But he was wrong. Jdst as he touched 
the door he heard a faint click; a latchkey 
was thurst into the lock; it turned easily, 
and the door opened. 

“Goo' night sir," said the man outside. 
“Sorry to have inconvenienced you. Good 
night !" 

It struck John Henry that his queer visi- 
tor had improved in the matter ot sobriety 
since their interview began, but perhaps 
that was only natural. He groped his way 
upstairs, and went back to bed. 

. In the morning, after drinking the cup of 
coffee prepared by his bed maker over night 
and warmed at a spirit lamp, he set out for 
the railway-station, but he had not gone 
far when he discovered that he had for- 
gotten to take cl pocket-handkerchief. 

Much to his disgust he was forced to 
turn back; he calculated that he had just 
time to do it and catch the train. 

He sprang* up the steps, inserting his 
latchkey — it would not open the door ! Sur- 
prised and angry, he twisted it this way 
and that, witliout any result. At length, 
realising that if he delayed any longer he 
would miss his train, lie gave up trying 
and started off at a run. 

“Hi ! Randal, 1 want to speak to you," 
he cried, catching sight of his neighbour as 
he neared the station. “Do you know a 

man of the name of Confound it, he 

never told me his name— a man, at all 
events, who has been staying with you and 
was dining out last night?" 

“I don't know what you arc talking 
about," said Randal, with ci bewildered 
air. John Henry looked at him for a few 
seconds in silence. He was a stout, fair- 
haired man, a trifle loud and vulgar, 
perhaps, but apparently a very good sort 
of fellow. A few civilities had passed 
between the two men, but Randal was not 
the kind of man John Henry would have 
chosen to confide in. At that moment he 
heard the whistle of an approaching train. 

“I can’t stop to explain just now," he 
said hurriedly. “It was something about 
a latchkey. You haven't lost yours by any 
chance, have you ?" 

“No," said Mr. Randal, with a look of 
surprise. “Mine's all right," he answered, 
feeling in his pocket as he spoke. 

Without another word John Henfy hur- 
ried away. He caught his train, but his 
reflections during the journey to Canton- 
street were anything but pleasant. He 


now remembered that his own latchkey 
had been lying, with his coppers and so 
forth, on the top of the chest of drawers, 
and there could be no doubt that the 
man's tipsiness had been a pretence, and 
that he had deftly changed the two keys 
while he, the master of the house, was put- 
ting on his clothes, and had impudently 
opened the front door with the purloined 
key. 

This was in itself unpleasant, but much 
more unpleasant was the ever- recurring 
thought that his latch-key was in the pos- 
session of a liurglar, who might be trusted 
to pay a visit to the house that night. He 
would have telegraphed to the police ask- 
ing them to take the house under their 
protection, ])nt he had recently complained 
of the conduct of the local superintendent, 
whom he had ♦'cported to his superiors, 
and he was very unwilling to apply to the 
police if that course could possibly be 
avoided^ 

Yet he must do something. To leave 
the house to take care of itself and go to 
an hotel w'as out of the question ; but on 
the other hand (he thought of calmly 
spending the night in listening for the 
sound of a key— his own — in the lock of his 
door was not to be endured. 

He had not hit upon any definite scheme 
of action whtMi he reached his ollice ; and 
he could not throughout the day banish 
the subject ironi his mind. At one time he 
entertained the idea of asking a party of 
friends to join him in his vigil — a party 
large enough to give the burglar a warm 
reception if he should turn up. But then, 
what if he did not? The chaff he would 
have to endure if he led his friends a wild- 
goose chase would l)e worjse than a lonely 
vigil. Yet the house must not be left with- 
out a protector. 

So uneasy did he become, that an hour 
after luncheon he turned his steps in the 
direction of Cannon-street railway station, 
and he reached Laburnum-avenue ( the 
road in which his house was situated ), 
two hours before his usual time. 

During the short railway journey he 
was alternately indulging in the gloomiest 
anticipations, and blaming himself for 
being too fanciful and apprehensive. But 
as he neared his home his fears prevailed, 
and he had much ado to prevent himself 
from running the greater part of the way 
and ending the wretched doubts that tor- 
mented him. 
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At length he reached the familiar garden 
gate. There was an air ofdesolation about 
the place that it surely did not possess the 
day before. This might have been his 
fancy, but it was no fancy that there were 
several large, deep, and most suspicious 
footprints in John Henry’s favourite 
flower-bed. 

He hurried forward, and it was only 
when he thrust tlie useless latchkey into 
the key-hole that he remembered how 
things were, and ran round to the back of 
the house. 

There he found an open pantr 3 ^ win- 
dow— evidently the means of entry that 
had been used the preceding niglit— and 
lost no time in squeezing himself through 
the narrow aperture. 

In another moment he was in the hall, 
gazing around him in speechless dismay. 

The house was stripped bare ! 

It was inexact!}^ the same condition as 
if it had ])een vacated tlie day bef(^re b^^ a 
respectable family. Furnitui c, IBooks, and 
pictures, the linoleum in the half and the 
pots and pans in the kitchen dresser, all 
had been s])irited awaf ! It was evident 
that after obtaining possession ol John 
Henry’s latchkey, the audacious robber 
had returned to London, and arranged for 
furniture remover.s to l)cgin o[)cnitions as 
soon as the train that carried him to 
London had steamed out of the station. 

From room to room the unha])py house- 
holder wandered, trying to picture to him- 
self the appearance his ruined home had 
presented before it vanished from his sight. 
He remembered the grand piano that had 
been his mother’s, ami the spinet that had 
belonged to his wife’s great-grandmother. 
The drawing-room furniture had been a pre- 
sent from MissKuphemia and MissLucretia 
Tollington, maiden ladies, his wife’s aunts. 
The library had contained a lew hundred 
volumes that had been collected by his 
father, a book-lover well-known in his day. 
They were of considerable value, he had 
beftn told. All were gone! There was 
literally nothing left behind but a litter of 
straw and waste ])aper ! 

The loss was great, but just then 
another question was knocking more 
persistently at the door of John Henry’s 
mind. 

How was he to tell his wife ? How 
was he to explain his fatal neglect of 
rg^sonable precautions ? How was he 
To find the courage to admit that he had 


left his valuables unprotected while he 
knew that a man of most suspicious 
character was in possession of his latchkey ? 
An ordinary burglary might happen to 
anyone, but a clean sweep of this sort— 

His thoughts froze, as it were, in his 
brain and the hair of his body rose up. 
For, looking through one of the upper 
bedroom windows, what was his horror, 
what was his despair, when he beheld, 
advancing with solemn deliberation. 
Miss Euphemia and Miss Lucretia 
Tollington, the donors of the hand- 
some and valuable drawing-room furni-* 
tures that till lately had been his own! 
How could lie confess that he had “lost” 
it ? How could he frame a plausible story 
that would hold water ? There was no 
time for such excursions of fancy, even 
had John Henry thought it justifi^ible 
to have recourse to them : and the un- 
draped truth was too humiliating. 

He rushed downstairs, wriggled through 
the pantry window, squirmed over the 
wall, and reached the high road with blit 
one thought in his mind — the approaching 
visitors must at all costs be prevented 
from discovering the true state of the case 
at No. 3, Lavender-villas. 

They were close at hand, each an effigy 
of the other — severe, upright, uncompromis- 
ing; and at Miss Lucretia ’s side marched a 
junior replica of herself in the person of 
Olive Smedlcy, an orphan niece, who 
resided with the Misses Tollington, a young 
person whom the unforLiinate John Henry 
cordially disliked. 

He greeted his visitors with a wan and 
distant smile, and immediately began to 
expkain that his wife and daughters were at 
the seaside. He stood still in some faint 
hope that the travellers would turn in 
their tracks and depart as they had come. 
But this hope was vain. 

“I am sorry to hear that,” said Miss 
Euphemia, the elder and more repellent of 
the sisters, “but perhaps, since we have 
come so far, you could let us sit down for 
a few minutes and give us a cup of tea ?” 

“Oh, certainl^q” said John Henry, 
without thinking what he was saying. 

He led the way along the dustj^ road 
with despair in his heart ; and was wonder- 
ing how it would do to pretend to have a 
fit, \raen, passing My. Randal’s residence, 
No. 4, he noticed that the front door was 
slightly ajar, and immediately a really 
great idea surged through his brain. He 
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would invite his wife’s aunts to sit down 
ui Mr. Randal’s dining-room as though it 
were his own. He knew it would seem all 
right, for the house had been let furnished. 

He was sure Randal, who looked a 
thoroughly good-natured fellow, would 
pardon the liberty. When the master of 
the house appeared he would take him 
avside, in a few words explain the situation, 
and beg for his elderly relatives the small 
favour of a cup of tea. He would also beg 
him to allow him, John Henry, to play the 
host— and the difficulty would be solved. 

* “Come in, my dear aunt, come in,” said 
the unprincipled man, holding open the 
garden gate of No. 4, and indicating the 
path with a turn of the thumb. They all 
preceded him up the path. When they 
reached the house they waited till he 
])ushed the door wider open and begged 
them to waalk in. 

Taking them into the dining-room, he 
rang the bell, inteniling to meet the 
servant in the hall, and explain matters 
to her. But no one appeared ; and saying 
with a forced smile that he would go and 
see to the tea himself, he wTiit to hunt up 
materials for their rclrcshment. 

More successful in this than he had ex- 
pected, he re-appeared after some minutes 
wdtli tea and bread and butter, which he 
dispensed with liberal hand. 

No one had as yet disturbed the free- 
booters ; and Jolin Henry was hoping that 
no one would come, and that he would 
be able to confess his misdemeanour to Mr. 
Randal next day as a genticnuai should, 
when the steps of two men walking ra])id- 
ly were heard on the gravel outside. The 
front door had remained open, and voices 
—Mr. Randal’s and another’s— -were heard 
in the hall. 

. “Of course, I didn’t mean to go into the 
juggins’ own room, but hanged if I didn’t 
walk bang into it, audit was so beastly 
dark that I came a cropper over the bed — ” 
The voice died away as the scene in the 
room broke upon the speaker’s vision. 
But if he was surprised, his companion’s 
amazement was even greater. So con- 
ibunded was Mr. Randal by this turn of 
events that he actually stood by in helpless 
inaction while the juggins to whom his 
friend had been referring worried hi^fist 
into his shirt-collar. ^ 

“You scoundrel ! You hypocritical vil- 
lain !” hissed out John Henry, as he 
clutched his prey more wildly. 


But the next moment he was conscious 
of something cool touching his forehead, 
and glancing aside found that he was 
booking into the barrel of a heavy Navy 
revolver. 

“Wh— what does this mean?’’ he splut- 
tered. “You denied to-day, at the station, 
that you had any knowledge of this man. 
Now 3 ’ou want him to get away— at 
least, it looks like it.” 

“No check little tnan,” said Randal 
coolly. “Hands up! And you too, ladies ; 

I fear I must beg you to keep your seats — 
if you keep perfectly still we won’t gag 
you— and baud over your watches and 
any coin and jewellery you may have about 
you. Be (juick, now ! We’ve no time to 
lose.” 

“What a nice little ticker that is of 
yotirs, Mr. Maples,” said the man he had 
interviewed on the previous night. “Too 
large and costly for every-day wear. 
Suppose you were to hand it over to me 
and buy a gun metal one ?” 

At this point Miss Euphemia shrieked, 
and was ettecturdly*silenced with a pocket- 
handkerchief and a bit of cord. The two 
miscreants searched their prisoners at 
their leisure, accompanying their robberies 
with jeers that were very hard to bear. 

They had stowed away in their pockets 
all the watches, trinkets, and money, and 
were on the point of dcjiarting; but they 
waited just tcji seconds too long. As they 
left the room they heard unwelcome and 
alarming sounds, and, with one accord, 
thej^ left the hoinse and bolted into the arms 
of two stalwart constables, hastily 
summoned b^^ Miss Olive Smedley. The 
child had slijiped away while her elders 
were being despchled, and had with 
praiseworthy promptitude gone straight 
to the police-station. 

The missing furniture was traced, and 
John Henry’s property and his self-respect 
were restored at the same hoi!lr. ^The 
Misses Tollington, though sadly sh^en, 
were able to proceed to theii* home in 
Sussex ;cind they have never ventured to 
repeat their visit to London — a result 
which John Henry finds not unsatisfac- 
tory. They look upon the modern Babylon 
as a place where cafternoon robberies of 
people sitting quietly at tea are of daily 
occurrence; and it is to be feared that 
John Henry has made no serious effort to' 
banish this hallucination from their minds 
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I. 

I have been often asked the qtfestion, since 
I came out to India,-— *what has been, 
on the whole, the happiest period of 
your life?’ 

I have had no difficulty in answering 
that enquiry. For one golden period of 
my younger days stands out beyond all 
others, ^tne period just after I left Cam- 
bridge, and became ordained as a clergy- 
man, and went to live at the Pembroke 
College Mission, Walworth, South-East 
London. While I am spending my time 
in bed, here in the Hospital, with little to 
do except to tr}" to get well, if is such a 
pleasure to recall this period in my early 
life, that I shall amuse myself, and 1 trust 
my readers also, by writing down some 
of the stories that I can remember, and the 
experiences which I went through. 1 am 
forbidden by the Doctor to undertake any 
‘hard thinking,’ and these articles, if I ever 
get them finished in my present lazy mood, 
will certainly indicate a strict obedience 
to the good Doctor’s orders ! I shall jot 
down at random the memories that are 
uppermost in my mind at the moment of 
writing, and leave them with my readers. 

1 had passed nearly six years at College, 
reading for one examination after another 
and it was with a sense of intense relief that 
I left Cambridge in the winter of 1895, and 
went for a short time to the north, near 
to the Tj^ne side where 1 was born to 
work as a layman in the Church of Eng- 
land. The name of the parish w^as Monk- 
wearmouth, Sunderland, and it was one 
of the busiest and most active in the w^holc 
of' the North. In the middle of the parish 
was an old-world Church, built round on 
every side l)y modern factories and tall 
ugly chimneys. This church, with its little 
green open churchyard, was the only 
peaceful spot in ’that restless neigh- 
bourhood. It seemed hardly to know' itself 
and to be almost out of place there, as 
if speaking of a different w'orld. All 
ground it were the huge modern ship-buil- 
mng yards : and the clang, clang, clang, 
of the rivets Being hammered home went 
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on all day long without ceasing,— -yes, 
and sometimes all night also. In this 
present war-time I fully expect that the 
day and night shifts are continuous and 
never-ceasing; for every ship-yard in the 
United Kingdom is endeavouring to beat 
Germany in rapidity of new ship construe-^ 
tion. The majority of the ship-yards at 
Sunderland turned out those large and 
rather ugly wide-hulled merchant ships, 
such as line the wharves along the 
Hooghly; but the wicked-looking torpedo 
craft, filled with all the latest w^eapons of 
destruction, were also being made further 
up stream. Strangely enough,* the ship on 
which I sailed from Calcutta to South 
Africa was built in this very ship-yard at 
Monkwearmouth which I had visited 
almost daily nearly twenty years ago. 
And, a stranger coincidence still, the Cap- 
tain came from my own Tyne side, not far 
from the place where I was born ! They are 
a sea-faring people, these dwellers on the 
Northern coast ; and at the presCtit crisis 
they w'ill be found manning the submarines 
and destroyers, facing the dangers of the 
German mines, and th€ storms of the North 
Sea. It was an almost daily sight to see 
the torpedo boats at their manoeuvres, 
dashing through the water at forty -miles 
an hour, and then beating the sea into a 
white foam as they suddenly turned at a 
right angle and went off again on another 
track. On rarer occasions we would see 
the North Sea Fleet itself on the distant 
horizon and hear the booming of the great 
guns. 

While I was there at Sunderland I well 
remember the day, when an enormous, 
merchant vessel, built on a new model in 
Doxford’s Yards, was launched at last. It 
was the largest boat which the ship yards 
of Sunderland had ever constructed, and 
through some slight miscalculation an 
accident occurred at its launching. The 
bows of the new ship, instead on sliding 
off the slips up-stream, turned » little and 
went sheer across the river, right up the 
opposite bank'; and the great mass did 
not stop till it had cut through two small 
houses on the river-side just as if they had 
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b6en paper. I watched it with my own 
eye 3 . Fortunately no one was killed. 
The viessel then settled back into the river, 
and so strong was its frame that little 
actual damage was done to its iron sides. 

Men look like tiny pygmies working 
along the ribs of these great big monsters 
of the deep. One ship-yard employed 
twelve thousand men. The scale on which 
such work is carried on is almost incre- 
dible to us here in India. But there were 
terrible evils, which made me often wonder 
if mechanical power luid not over-reached 
t itself and become the tyrant instead of 
being the servant of mankind. The life in 
the ship-yards was very rough indeed, and 
the drinking and fighting and gambling 
that went on, especially on Saturda^^ 
nights, when the men had got their 
weekly wage, were appalling. It was a 
wild, reckless existence, — plenty of money 
for the skilled, muscular artixan, but an 
inhumanly exacting price to be paul for it 
in arduous work. And the unskilled lab- 
ourer,— the out-caste of the shipping-yards, 
could hardly even earn enough to keep 
body and soul together, lie was the 
namasudra of western humanity, cruelly 
oppressed and starved, because he had not 
the strength or brains to organise himself 
successfully against the money-making em- 
ployer. In the ship-yards themselves every 
other human interest was sacrificed, in 
order to increase ipeed in production ; 
because speed in production meant ‘captur- 
ing the trade'. That was the one subject 
which the employers always tallied about, 
—‘capturing the trade’. 

I learnt one thing very quicklj^ at the 
Sunderland shipping yards, whitdi lias 
served me in good stead in all my alter life, 
namely, first to look at a man’s environ- 
ment before passing a censorious judg- 
ment upon his character. 1 learnt also the 
basal principle of democracy, that the 
modern State is bound to insist on a 
healthy environment for every one of its 
citizens. At Sunderland this principle had 
hitherto been almost wholly neglected. 
(It must be remembered that I am writing 
about the state of things nearly twenty 
years ago.) F'or, at the end of last centur^q 
we were still dominated in England by the 
pseudo-liberalism of the Manchester School. 
'Inlimited competition, implying the ruth- 
'css exploitation of the weak and defence- 
css, was regarded as the panacea for every 
dl. But things are better now. 



The Rev Dr. HuUcr, Master of Trinity Colle^^e, 
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It was in keeping with this theory, or 
)olicv of competition that the drink tratnc 
was 'allowed an almost unlimited sway. 
There, at the very ship-yard gates, where 

rhousands of men poured forth night after 

night, consumed with thirst and fatigue, 
were rows of drinking shojis with all their 
flaring attractions. I used to see the men 
crowding into them to ^et their liquor, 
and I often said to myseli, ‘Could I, under 
these conditions, have gone on resisting 
the temptation day after day and y^y*' m- 
ter year? Would it have been p()SSiblcfor me 
to <’■0 on living a decent sober life, if 1 had 
nothing to do all dav but hammer red-hot 
rivets as fest as I could, without inter- 
mission, hour after hour, from morning to 
night, and was paid extra to work over- 
time or at an inhuman speed ? I 
only answer such a question as this in the 

"^^he’greater part of our present-day tem- 
perance and social legislation is beiijg 
framed to meet with such 'evils as I sayv 
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in that yard in Sunderland. The work 
that Lord Shaftesl)ury accomplished for 
the factory children is not completed. 
Above all, the wretched conditions of the 
unskilled labourer, who is ^Lbsolutcly at tlie 
mercy of the employer, need drastic revi- 
sion. But in Eng'land, as far as my own 
experience goes, the drink traffic, with the 
gambling that inevitably accompanies it, is 
the very centre of all the mischief. It is 
like the opium traffic in China, or the 
vodka traffic in Russia, a curse and an 
abomination; a deliberate and un- 
scrupulous temptation, placed before poor 
men and poor women in their ver^^ weakest 
moments, with all the subtlest attractions 
and inducements of vice. I speak so strongly 
about this at the present time because 
undoubtedly the evil itself, in its very 
worst forms, is now invading India from 
the west, like some slow-moving epidemic. 
The weaker elements in modern Indian 
life are giving way before it. The old 
^wholesome social and religious restraints 
are breaking down before the inroads 
of this modetn plague. The statistics with 


regard to the increase of drinking habits, 
especially in the Panjab, are appalling. 

Yet India dealt with these very evils of 
our modern western world long ago, in her 
own peculiar manner, and overcame them 
with a spiritual energy and moral force that 
is one of the wonders of ancient history. 
The religious sanctions on the one hand, 
and the caste organisations on the other, 
both working together for good, prevented 
unsocial conditions following in the train 
of industrial development. Sheer indivi- 
dualism never gained the supremacy where 
the idea of dharnm was so strong. Th% 
drink evil was overcome by religious pro- 
hibition, a prohibition so freely accepted by 
the people that it needed no support of 
law. For centuries India remained the one 
country in the world where drinking habits 
were almost entirely unknown. Each trade- 
caste again was a social fraternity, which 
made a healthy working life within the 
trade a normal condition. 

It is true, that we cannot reproduce this 
ancient state of things to-day in modern 
India, any more than we can reproduce the 
medieval guilds in modern Europe. They 
have had their day, and would be out of 
place in dealing with the international 
world forces of the Twentieth Century. 

But we can learn their lesson all the same, 
and treat our modern industrial state as 
a living organism, not as a dead machine ; 
just as our English and Indian forelathers 
treated their own more restricted Ihe as 
such in their own day. We can see to it 
that the environment, — both for the slum- 
dwellers, in our modern cities and lor our 
villagers, as they too are being exploited, 
shall in every case be wholesome and clean 
and moral, and that religion with all its 
high sanctions for temperance and self- 
control shall be taught our children in pure 
and simple ways. Already careful and 
impartial observers have found scandals 
of the worst kind in our Indian factories — 
littlf* children crippled and dwarfed and 
maimed by cruel conditions of labour ; 
women of child-bearing age neglecting their 
maternal duties and slaving hour after 
hour at the mills. Already the drink traffic 
has begun to assume a terrible ascendancy, 
flaunting its evils. Already the homes of 
the poor in our modern Indian cities are 
becoming more crowded and insanitary as 
rents go up in value. Already in our Indian 
villages malaria is penetrating, disease and 
poverty are spreading, and whole districts 
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are now stricken that were healthy and 
prosperous before. It will not do to fold 
our hands and sit down under these erow- 
itjg evils. It will not do to shut our eyes 
U) them, saying ‘Am 1 my brother’s keeper ’’ 
A new social and religious conscience needs 
to be created among us to take the place 
conscience sensitive to human 
suffering, stern towards grasping wealth 
indignant towards every act of exploita- 
tion of the poor. 

But to return to my own experiences 
The old church, in the middle of this busy 
Sunderland Parish, had a remarkable 
history. It was originally built in early 
Saxon times, when the whole country 
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singing day by day so many centuries 
later. Now, instead of the shrill battlfe- 
cries of the vikings, the clang, clang, clang, 
of the great modern ship-yards sounded 
outside, where men were hammering the 
plates of ships of fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand tons. In Bede's time the largest vessel 
afloat in those waters was hardly bigger 
than a fishing-smack to-day. 

There is a beautiful story, still cherished 
m Monkwearmouth Parish, telling how 
once upon a time the Deacon James and 
the little chorister Bede were the only two 
who were left after a terrible invasion of 
the marauding pirates from the continent. 
Though the danger was imminent, and 
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round was flooded with barbarism and 
cruelty. More than once, in those carlj^ 
days, it was burnt to the ground by the 
terrible marauding Northmen, the sea- 
vikings, who Ccime in their beaked ships up 
the river mouth. The arches and pillars 
of the tower, built in Saxon times, arc still 
standing, and some of the masonry of the 
choir is Saxon also. Here the Venerable 
Bede, one of the early saints of the English 
Church, had been a choir boy. Here he 
had sung, in his innocent boyish treble, 
the ancient Hebrew Psalms The Lord is 
my Shepherd^ and ^God is my Refuge,* and 
fhe Christian hymns ‘We praise thee, O God* 
and ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord,* — 
dymns and psalms which we in turn were 


their companions had been killed, they 
remained at their post in the church choir ; 
and morning by morning and evening by 
evening they offered up to God without 
any break their service of praise and song. 
That brave little chorister lived to be an 
aged scholar of world repute. He has been 
called, on account of his writings, the 
Father of English History. 

The boys of that North country- 
side were not altogether unworthy of 
their great predecessor. I have never 
known elsewhere such boys as those,— so 
wholly full of high spirits and fearless 
determination. While I was there I 
was asked to start a lads* club in the 
parish for that special class of working 
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boys, who took from the furnaces and 
handed out the red-hot rivets in the ship 
yards. These boys used to come in great 
numbers to the club each night after their 
hard da^^’s work was over. First, we had 
all kinds of rough and tumble games ; then 
we used to sit round in a ring together, 
hot and tired and happy, while I told them 
every sort of impossible fairy tales. Wc 
called our chib the ‘General Gordon Club’ ; 
and we used to have on the wiill a brilli- 
antly coloured picture of General Gf)rdon 
with a red fez ea]) on his head, riding liis 
camel across the desert. 1 had wath me 
a very valued and poweri’ul personal assis- 
tant, named Jack jobling, a man with a 
sttange history. He had been, in previous 
years, the most famous [)rize-fighter in the 
ship-yards, the terror of the district, with 
a head like a bullet and a fist as hard as 
nails. One day, when maudlin with drink, 
he had insulted one of the ladies who 
nursed the sick, whereupon the curate, 
named Mr. Urmson,, knocked him down. 
Then, to every one’s intense surprise, 
instead of getting up mad with rage and 
hitting the curate back, he rose from the 
ground sobered ‘and dazed, and seized Mr. 


Urmson by the hand, and said, ‘Fm your 
man ! ’ He became a regular church-goer 
from that moment forward. 

Many years have passed since then 
with their ups and downs, but jack 
Jobling has remained a sober man. He has 
given up his prize-fighting, and now spends 
most of his time in keeping his fellow 
workmen out of the temptations of the 
drinking shops. In doing so, he has had 
to suller insults which have been very 
difileult to bear. Once a cowardly brute 
of a working man threw a pot of beer in 
his face and hit him on the lip a cruel blow 
with the edge of the pewter pot ; but 
Jack the prizefighter kept his hands to 
his side, while the blood trickled down his 
face. He won a fight that day far harder 
than any in the prize ring. His one 
supreme devotion was towards the curate, 
Mr. Urmson. It was touching to see the 
love betw^een them. 

While I was serving my apprenticeship 
in this parish, after college days were over, 
I tried to live as nearly as possible bn the 
scale of a working man’s wages, for I felt 
it was useless to work among them unless 
I understood, by personal experience, their 
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conditidtis.t The limit for my own expenses 
1 pttt down kt ten shillings a week and 
• do not think that this was ever exceeded 
vhile 1 was there. But I found it very 
.iifBcult ; and 1 could not help wondering 
how these families managed to get on, 
where the husband and wife and "two or 
inore-young children had only eighteen or 
twenty shillings a w^ek between them, and 
even that weekly income somewhat 
precarious. The wages of the casual 
labourer in those days rarely rose above 
a pound a week, and there was great 
distress and much actual lack of nourish- 
ment among the children. The cheap 
oatmeal, on which I mainly lived, is almost 
unknown among our English working- 
men's families. r am sure they must have 
suffered from want of food far more than 
I did. Indeed I hardly suffered at all, 
though I often knew what it meant to- 
wards the end of the week, when my funds 
were exhausted, to go to bed hungry. 

But at last my apprenticeship in the 
North was over, and 1 came South to 
Loudon to be ordained and to take up 
work in my own College Mission. I had 
already felt something of a longing to come 
out to India, but this College Mission work 
proved at the time the greater attraction. 
My vision of India at that time faded 
into the background. It was bi^ly revived 
much later when I went to Cambridge as a 
teacher. My stay among these brave 
simple, hardy, uncomplaining poor people 
in the North was very happy ; but far 
happier still was the new College Mission 
work in South-East London. Indeed, as 
I have already stated, this latter was the 
happiest period in all my life. 

The contrast at first was enormous. 
The North country working man is rough 
and independent to a degree. The keen and 
icy North and north-easterly winds, 
blowing most of the year along that 
exposed coast, produce a stern and 
vserious and somewhat morose people, what 
the Scots call 'dour.' But in London 
the costermongers and dock labourers,, 
who formed the greater portion of 
my new Parish^ were careless, easy- 
going, thriftless, happy-go-lucky fellows, 
(juite unlike the Northerners whom I had 
left behind. Yet they possessed such good- 
humour, such kindly generosity and mo- 
ther-wit, that I found them to be among 
the most loveable people in the world. 
They made me their friend from the first 
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and trusted me wholly. They welcomed 
me into their own homes and shared with 
me both tjieir festivities and their sorrows. 
Their sorrows were very real indeed ; for 
Ihej^ were desperately poor and shamefully 
oppressed by landlords and brokers. But 
their very suffcriifgs drew us closer to- 
gether, and they always had a smile ora 
laugh when I went by, however hard their 
lot. Their life was full of sunshine and 
tears. . ‘ 

I used to hold a Sunday-School class 
which had the special distinction of being 
composed of pickpockets and thieves. They 
went by the names of‘(dnger’, ‘Sausage', 
‘Milky', 'Puncher^ ‘Smiler’ and the like, and 
never owned any other titles. Indeed 1 
hardly knew their surnames at all. They 
were perfectly honourable as fiir a$ ray study 
was concerned (where we met) and they 
never stole anything from me. So far they 
could be implicitly trusted but not much 
further. I need hardly say I never ‘preached' 
to them, I never scolded them, and I never 
by any chance gave away any of their 
secrets. It was soon agreed among them 
that I was a ‘gentleman' and I kept that 
reputation to the end. My actual Sunday 
School lessons, I am afraid, consisted 
chiefly of adventure stories about what 
happened in the Pacific Islands among the 
cartnibuLls and head-hunters, or in Central 
Africa or New GuinCci. I never attempted 
.to,draw any moral except that of ‘playing 
the game.’ Each summer we had an 
outing in Epping Forest, or a trip to the 
Seaside; and on these occasions all picking 
of pockets, or pilfering frpm apple-stalls, 
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was strictly forbidden. I could see their 
hands itching, at times, as they hung 
round some particularly tempting shop or 
stall; and they would come up to me 
coaxingly and ask if I would not let them 
show me ‘just this once’ how it was done. 
But I was adamant. 

Some eleven years later, it happened one 
summer in India that 1 was called upon to 
take charge of the Military Asylum, at 
Sanawar, in the Simla Hills. I had been 
suffering from an illness, which made it im« 
perative for me to spend the hot weather 
away from the Plains, and the Principal 
of the Asylum was on leave. The Bishop, 
therefore, asked me to take his place and 
I consented. I had already been in Sanawar 
for some weeks, and was seated one after- 
noon in the Principal’s study when a young 
soldier, dressed in khaki, came up the steep 
garden path and stood before me, with 
a smile all over his face, and said, —“Hello ! 
Mister Andrews, don’t yer know me ?” 

I looked at his red crop of hair,* and then 
into his freckled face, and it all came 
back to me in a moment, — the little 
study in Walworth, •the class on the 
Sunday afternoons, the Epping Forest 
excursions. I rose in my chair, and took 
him by both hands, and said : “Wh}*, bless 
my soul. Ginger, what brings you here?’’ 

He was more pleased than I can say 
to find that I had not forgotten him after 
all those years. In a moment he made 
himself at home and sat down, opposite 
me and we had tea together. Then he 
told me with all his old frankness his own 
past adventures. Shortly after I had left 
Walworth he had committed some parti- 
cularly dangerous and daring robbery. 
Then he had found that the police were 
hot on the scent after him, and were plan- 
ning his capture. So he made the best of 
a bad business and enlisted, and in that 
way slipped through their toils. Later on 
his regiment had come out to India and it 
happened to be stationed, during that hot 
v^eather, at Sabathu. ‘Ginger’ was now in 
the band and he had already got his stripe 
for good conduct. I asked him how he had 
found out my address. He told me that 
he had seen me one day in the distance. 


from the Band Room window, and had 
been down as quickly as he could, but had 
missed me. However he had made enqui- 
ries, and found out where I was, and had 
started off immediately to see me. He 
had walked over from Sabathu, some 
twelve miles distance, and he was walking 
back that same evening. He made me 
promise to go over and have a meal with 
the Band. It was a great ordeal, but I 
survived it ! They fed me with everything 
that the regimental cook could bring for- 
ward ; and I am a poor eater at the best 
of times! At that special dinner I could 
refuse nothing ; for ‘Ginger’ stood over me 
with his old coaxing manner and pressed 
me in such a way that I could never once 
say ‘no.’ He told me, at intervals between 
the courses, many different yarns about 
the rest of the old Walworth gang. Some 
of them were imprisoned with hard labour 
as convicts: some had joined the army; 
two had died. It was on the whole a 
rather pitiful record ; but to see ‘Ginger’ 
there, a smart young soldier, a total abs- 
tainer, liked by all his officers and respected 
in his regiment, was itself no little happi- 
ness. When I left the Band Room, he said 
to me,— -“Look ’ere. Mister Andrews, 
Mother sends me the Police News reg’lar 
from ’ome every week, and whenever 1 gets 
it. I’ll send it on ter you.” He felt that he 
was making me the offer of a life time. I 
had not the heart to refuse it, though I did 
not want it in the least. So in due course 
this record of London Crimes used to be 
sent to me through the post. I am afraid I 
never opened it. I used simply to re-ad- 
dress it, and send it back again, with due 
acknowledgment and thanks. Soon after 
this the regiment left India for South 
Africa, and I could not see Ginger again to 
talk over once more the old Walworth 
days: but I shall never forget that after- 
noon in Sanawar, when his cheery, jolly 
face appeared before my study window 
and his eager voice rang out: “Hello! 
Mister Andrews, don’t yer know me ? ” 

( To be concluded) 

C. F. Andrews. 
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M y recollections are nearly thirty years 
old, for they go back to the winter 
of 1885 — 1886 when I was living in 
Prague in Bohemia. Even then the hosti- 
lity of the Germans to the Slavs which has 
led to the present war, was intensely 
bitter. The Czechs and the Germans of the 
educated classes, kept completely apart. 
Englishman could not know both, for they 
would not have behaved to one another 
with civility if they met in the house of a 
common friend. At Vienna, which is, or 
then was, almost entirely a German city, 
there was more mutual toleration. I re- 
member an instance, of two Viennese 
friends, a Czech and a German, on such 
intimate terms that they called one another 
‘ du,’' having to break off acquaintance- 
ship when they came to Prague. Perhaps 
nowhere, except in Ireland, where the 
relations between Ulster Protestants and 
Roman Catholics arc similar, is there so 
much bitterness. The disputes which 
sometimes occur between Hindus and 
Mahommedans are mild in comparison. 

My own friends were all Germans, not 
so much on account of the language, for 
the Czechs can speak German when they 
choose, but because my introductions were 
to Germans and I was attending lectures at 
the German University. With one or two 
exception they were university professors. 
1 used to meet about half a dozen of the 
unmarried professors every day for six 
months at the restaurant where we dined, 
.and often visited the married professors so 
that I had fairly good opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the opinions of 
the cultivated Germans. They were all 
extremely kind and cordial. It is sad to 
think that such friendly relations between 
Germans and Englishmen will not be possi- 
ble again for many years. 

There is a free interchange of professors 
between Austrian and German universities. 
Thus the Professor of Physiology at Prague 
had practised as a medical man at Leip- 
zig, and afterwards returned to Leipzig as 
a Professor. The Professor of Philosophy 
came from Munich. The Professor of English, 
a Tyrolese by birth, is now a Professor at 


Berlin. On assuming his appointment the 
Professor is ipso facto naturalised, that is 
to say he becomes a German instead of an 
Austrian, or :in Austrian instead of a Ger- 
man subject. 

At Prague there is also a Czechish 
University, very much to the disgust of the 
Germans, who would like all higher 
education to be given in their own lan- 
guage. It is, in fact, on the question of 
language that the whole dispute turns. 
The Czechs claim ‘‘the equal rights of all 
languages’^ “die Gleichberechtigung aller 
Spracheti.'’ On the other hand, the 
Germans would like their language to be 
recognized as the one official language 
throughout Austria, and only primary 
education, at the most, to be given in 
Czechish. According to the view he takes 
of this question, a man may be called a 
Czech or a German without reference to 
his birth, a use of the words which is at 
first rather puzzling to the foreigner. I 
remember saying to a friend “I hear that 
Professor X. is engaged to be married to a 
Czechish lady.” The reply was “O no, 
she is not a Czech ; her father is a Czech.” 
The warfare is carried on by means of the 
elementary schools of which each party 
tries to gain possession. So far, the Czechs 
have been the more successful, and many 
parts of Bohemia that were German have 
become Czechish. The Germans of the 
professional classes, do not know Czechish 
and will not learn it, although for any 
one holding an official appointment, a 
knowledge of both lang^agp must be 
most useful. Since Czechish is unknown 
outside Bohemia, the educated Czechs can 
hardly avoid knowing German, but, 

I learnt two days after my arrival at 
Prague when I had to go to the octroi 
on business, they must prefer to speak 
French or English. Each party would 
like to suppress the language of its 
opponents. In recent years, the municipali- 
ty of Prague, which is under the control 
of the Czech, has removed the German 
names of the streets. A Jewish lady, belong, 
ing, as all the Jews do, to the German 
party, told me that oneef in a village of 
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Bohemia when she was talking to a near 
relation, some of the villagers called out 
‘*It is not allowed here to talk Gei*man.’' 

The contest is scarcely older than the 
second half of the nineteenth century. In 
the eighteenth century Ci^echish had become 
almost extinct as a literary language. The 
poet Goethe when he visited Prague in 
his old age, about the year 1830/ noted 
that all the educated classes spoke 
, German. The movement for the revival of 
Czechish did not become active till the 
revolution of 1848, although its begin- 
ning is a little earlier. It was associated 
with a political agitation for the res- 
toration of the old Bohemian kingdom. 
The leaders themselves could only speak 
German, and the newspaper which re- 
presents the part}'^ was, when I was 
at Prague, and perhaps still is, published 
in German. Modern literary Czechish 
is, I am told, like modern literary Greek, 
an artificial language formed by deliberate 
imitation of the older writers. The Czechs 
had to go back to the time of Huss, the fif- 
teenth, century reformer,^ to find a language 
suitable for political or philosophical dis- 
cussion. This revival of Czechish has always 
been regarded with intense hostility by the 
Germans of Austria. They urge that from 
the practical point of view it is neeessar3" to 
learn German, since Czechish is unknown 
outside Bohemia, and from the point of 
view of intellectual culture, it is folly to 
substitute a language containing no works 
of, the highest value, for a language that 
has produced some of the great master- 
pieces of European literature. The first 
consideration no doubt has much weight, 
but to the second there is the obvious 
answer that in German literature too there 
were in the first half of the eighteenth 
century no names to rank with those of 
Dante, Shakespeare, Moliere and Calderon. 
It may well be that the greatest works of 
the future will be written in languages that 
, have hitherto been little cultivated. Pos- 
sibly Goethe would not have achieved so 
much if his mother tongue had been English. 

Generally, without special reference to 
Bohemia, the question of the preservation 
of local languages is one on which men 
may well hold different opinion. The 
traveller in Kulu or Kashmir finds that 
only Hindustani is taught in the schools 
and that all the people he meets can under- 
stand Hindustani. It is very convenient 
for him as a traveller that he can mate 


himself understood over so wide an area 
by means of a single language and for the 
trader it is an ever greater advantage. On 
the other hand these local languages are 
often of great philological , interest, and 
every one of thefii, even the humblest, con- 
tains at least some folk-songs marked with 
genuine poetical feeling. Men will differ on 
this question according as they are more 
swayed by sentimental or by practical con^ 
siderations, but they might differ without 
quarrelling. In the Punjab the question of 
the language to be taught in elementary 
schools is discussed with a good deal of 
animation but without the extreme bitter- 
ness shewm in Bohemia. 

The political movement for the revival 
of the Bohemian kingdom is very similar to 
the Home-rule movement in Ireland. For 
this reason Mr. Gladstone’s proposals 
for home-rule, which were first brought 
forward in 1886, were followed with great 
interest in Bohemia. The Czechs do not 
wish, or did not wish, any more than the 
Irish, to become a completely independent 
nation. They wished to have control of 
their own local affairs and that the 
Emperor of Austria should be crowned 
King of Bohemia in Prague. The Germans 
occupy a position similar to that of the 
Ulstermen except that they are not so much 
concentrated in one part of the country. 
They are only one-third of the population 
and owing to their distribution would pro- 
bably have very few seats in a Bohemian 
parliament. Only in Ireland the nation- 
alist movement is not mixed up with a 
language question. At that time, so far 
as I remember, the attempt to revive Irish 
as a literary language had not begun, and 
even now very few of the Irish leaders can 
speak Irish. One day I spoke about this 
difference between Ireland and Bohemia to 
my friend B., the professor of English liter- 
ature. He replied with the candour of a 
friend, ‘‘Yes, you have profited by the 
results of your brutality.” He held the 
thec^y, common enough on the continent, 
that the English while making the loudest 
professions of philanthropy are really the 
most harsh and merciless of the nations 
of Europe, and he supposed that the 
Irish language had been stamped out by 
cruel methods of repression. So far as I 
know, tbis is not true. The English have 
committed many faults in Ireland but 
neither there nor elsewhere have they 
shewn any hostility to the local language. 
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At no time in Ireland have school children 
lieen beaten because they did not answer 
questions put to them in a foreign 
language, as they have in Geman Poland. 

Another point of difference between 
Bohemia and Ireland is that in the former 
country there is no religious difficulty to 
complicate the political question. In both 
parties, there may be found men who 
are nominally Protestants or Catholics, but 
thrpughout Austria and Southern Germany 
religion has lost all hold of the educated 
classes. Austria is quite different in this 
respect from the Balkan peninsula, where 
religion and nationality are identified. 
An Austrian subject is officially either a 
Roman Catholic or a Protestant or a 
jew. * For him to change his reli^on 
or to give up religion altogether, requires 
some troublesome legal formalities and few 
people do it. But the official religion 
counts for no.thing. I was told that J., 
the professor of philosophy, was a Pro- 
testant and his wife a Roman Catholic, 
and it seemed to me that this difference of 
religion must sometimes interfere with 
domestic harmony, but when I came to 
know them I found that both had given 
up all theological beliefs, including even 
those which are supposed to belong to 
“natural” theology. In the Churches in 
Prague one only sees people of the poorer 
classes. I was struck by the contrast when 
I passed through France on my way back 
to England. The first French town I stop- 
ped at was Rheims and naturally I went 
to see the magnificent cathedral, one of 
the greatest glories of Gothic architecture. 
It was Sunday and I passed many families, 
evidently from their dress, belonging to the 
well-to-do classes, father, mother, and 
children, all going to the service together 
just as in England. Probably there is no 
part of Europe where the belief in Chris- 
tianity has so completely died out among 
the educated, professional classes, as in 
Austria and Southern Germany. On the 
other hand, the peasantry and working 
men are intensely superstitious and the 
circle . round the Emperor is strongly 
Catholic. 

Czechish is a Slavonic language and the 
|ocal quarrel between Germans and Czechs 
is a part of the general quarrel between 
Germans and Slavs. The Slavs multiply 

* In Bosnia-Herzogovina, Mahonimedanism is also 
rf cognized. 


fast, “like all vermins” as Professor J. 
put it, and in Poland as well as m 
Bohemia they are encroaching on districts 
formerly inhabited hy Germans. During the 
time 1 was in Prague, Bismark introduced 
measures for repressing the Polish language 
and nationality. To an Englishman, these 
measures seemed excessively harsh, but 
the German professors generally approved 
of them. The supreme interest is the 
preservation of German culture. For as 
j. pointed oik to me, the highest culture 
is only possible for the Teutonic races. If I 
had said in reply that the German division 
of the day into hours, minutes, seconds, 
comes from Babylon ; the German system 
of numeration from India; that in the 
manufacture ol porcelain, as the words 
Dresden China shew, the Chinese were our 
teachers; that German law comes from 
konje ; 1 should have been telling him 
nothing with which he was not as familiar 
oi more familiar than myself. The men 
who put*foeward these theories are not 
mere ignorant chauvinists. They are 
chauvinists, but they are also extremely 
learned scholars. 'Babylonians, Indians, 
Chinese, Romans, they would say, have 
all attained a certain degree of civili- 
sation, and have played a useful part 
in history in preparing the way for the 
highest culture. But this highest cul- 
ture, they have not themselves been 
able to reach. It is reserved exclusively 
for the Teutonic races. The geologist tells 
us that the lower forms of life first appear- 
ed on the earth and were succeeded in the 
course of ages by higher and still higher 
forms. So it is, according to the German 
professor, in human history. First in order 
of time were the inferior Oriental civilisa- 
tions ; these were succeeded by the higher 
but still imperfect Greco-Roman civilisa- 
tion ; and last of all comes the supreme 
achievement of mankind, German culture. 
To the natural objection that the French 
and Italians have also contributed to Euro- 
pean civilisation, there is a ready answeT. 
Galileo and Descartes and other great 
P'renchmen and Italians were not really 
descended from* Latins and Celts but from 

Teutons. . • .1 

I give my friend J.’s opinions, since they 
may be taken as those of educated Ger- 
mans generally. It is hardly fair to quote, 
as English papers often do, the writings of 
a madman like Nietzsche. But J. was 
an eminently fair-minded , man ol great 
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ability and wide reading. I have seldom 
known any man in any country whom I 
liked better. But for him and his fellow- 
countrymen, the superiority of the German 
has become an indisputable axiom. It is 
quietly assumed in the manifesto issued by 
Harnack and other German theologians 
two or three months ago. The theologians 
complain of their country being invaded by 
^‘Asiatic barbarism,” that is to say, by 
Russians, and denounce the participation 
of “heathen Japan.” They cannot see that 
even in their presentation of their own case, 
they are shewing the German contempt 
for other nations, which has brought about 
the present war. 

When I was in Prague, the hostility 
towards England was only just beginning. 
It was not felt by the Austrian Germans 
who were absorbed in their local interests. 
But some of the Germans of the Empire 
used to speak with jealousy of the vast 
extent of the earth’s surface subject to the 
Queen. Even among them however, there 
was nothing of the bitterness that has 
been shewn since the Jameson Raid and 
the Boer War. From thb German point of 
view the English belonging to the 
Teutonic races are much superior to vSlavs 
or even Latins, they are a kind of 
Germans, a very inferior kind of course, 
but still Germans. For this reason the 
German regards the participation of 
England in the present war as treachery. 
It seems hardly a correct use of language 
to apply the word “treachery” to the 
fulfilment of treaty obligations.* But from 
the German point of view, mere treaties 
are of no importance compared with the 
interests of German culture. Since their 
“treachery,” however, the English are 
considered by many German professors to 
be not Teutons but Celts. These race 
theories are elastic and can be altered 
according to the passions of the hour. 

But this intense conviction of German 
superiority, is not associated, at least in 
tile Austrians and Southern Germans, with 
personal arrogance. They are a thoroughly 
goodnatured and amiable people and no one 
can live among them without learning to 
Idee them. Wc are now at war with 
Germany and there is scarcely an English- 
man who does not believe that wc were 
morally compelled to enter upon this war. 
Hateful as war is, deliberate breach of 
faith is more hateful still. But even in a 
time of war, it i^ not right to speak of the 


Germans as a race of inhuman monsters, 
for they are nothing of the kind. Many- of 
the stories of German cruelty are obviously 
mere fabrications.* Unfortunately the 
evidence is too strong for it to be possible 
to disbelieve them all. But we may well 
suppose that these crimes are the acts 
of a small minority, for no one who 
knows the Germans would ever say that 
they were naturally a cruel people. 

Even in 1885 people often spoke of the 
coming break-up of Austria. There was no 
common patriotism, the Germans would 
have liked to join the German Empire; the 
Italians, the Kingdom of Italy. That the 
partition of Austria would lead to a general 
European war was foreseen, but no 6ne, I 
think, anticipated the present distribution 
of powers. I remember an English friend 
who was studying physiology under Df. 
Hering and has since become a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, saying that France and 
Russia would be on one side, Germany and 
England on the other. I did not think 
that England would go to war with 
France, but we neither of us supposed, or 
could have supposed, that England would 
be in alliance with Russia. Even much later, 
only ten years ago, that would have seemed 
improbable. Nor could any one have 
foreseen that the immediate occasion of the 
war would be a quarrel between Servia and 
Austria. At that time Austria had just 
intervened to prevent Servia from being 
conquered by Bulgaria, and Servia was 
completely under Austrian influence. The 
first minister was then Count Taafe, a 
man without any prejudices, his only 
aim was to keep the work of government 
going, and this he managed to do for 
fourteen years by tact and moderation. 
If the same conciliatory policy had still 
been pursued, perhaps the Austrian Empire 
might in spite of all anticipations have 
lasted many years longer. This would 
hardly have suited the Germans, for .since 
they do not increase so fast as the Slavs, 
Austria would have become Slavonic. A 
German writer says that, apart from 
other reasons, war is a necessity to prevent 
the lower races multiplying at the expense 
of the higher. In those days however 
Austria, though in alliance with Germany, 

* Such as the stones of mutilation of children, 
driving women in front of them to protect them from 
the bullets of the enemy. As for assaults on women 
they would always be most severely punished if they 
were known to the German Commanding Officers. 
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was not yet completely subservient to 
German ambition. * 

The Austrian Germans were very dis- 
satisfied with Count Taafe’s government, 
for they wished for a thoroughly German 
policy. Their Germanism is even more 
intense than that of the Germans of the 
Empire. I noticed a little indication of this 
when seeing a performance of ‘‘Lohengrin'^ 
at the German Opera House in Prague. 
When King Henry the Fowler is about to 
set out on an expedition against the 
Hungarians, he says “For the German 
Empire, the German sword ; so shall the 
kingdom be preserved.” These words were 
received with a burst of applause, although 
it is not gpierally considered right to 
applaud during the performance of Wag- 
ner's dramas. In Dresden the words passed 
unnoticed. Naturally men who feel in this 
way would sooner be united to their 
brother Germans than remain subject to 
the Hapsburg dynasty. To a friend in 
Vienna, a distinguished sculptor, 1 remarked 
that it would be rather humiliating for 
Vienna, an imperial city, to be second to 
Berlin. He thought, it would be possible fo^ 
the German Emperor to reside half the year 
in Berlin and half in Vienna. The anti- 
Semitic movement was very active in 
Austria, especially in Vienna, but it had 
nothing to do with the linguistic divisions. 
On the one hand the Jews belonged to the 
German party and the principal Austrian 
newspaper was under their control. It was 
characteristically Jewish in tone. In 
Vienna, as in Berlin, Paris and London, 
the Jew exercises a thoroughly evil influence 
in journalism, stimulating national preju- 
dices and appealing to the baser passions 
of his audience. Everywhere and at all 
times the caritas generis humani which the 
Stoics taught, is alien to the JewivSh mind. 
On the other hand, many of the Germans 
are hostile to the Jews and among m3" own 
friends some were bitterly anti-Semitic. 
Although the Jews no longer live in a 
ghetto, there is in Prague, as in most large 
towns of Europe, a pedominantly Jewish 
quarter. But they are scattered through 
the rest of the town as well. Over many 
of the restaurants one can see the three 
Hebrew letters for kosher, indicating that 
animals have been slaughtered in the 
Jewish fashion. In Prague, as elsewhere, 

* In 1885 an intended public celebration of the 
birthday of Bismarck was prohibited by the Austrian 
government. 


the Jews make themselves disliked. The 
quite illiterate old Czechish woman in 
whose house I was living, asked me once 
whether there were many Jews in England. 
I told her that one did not meet them so 
often as in Prague. She replied, “That 
must be nice.” But it is in Vienna that the 
hostility to Jews sometimes reaches the 
point of actual violence. It is said that in 
Vienna eighty per cent of the medical 
students are Jews. The Jews are accused 
by German anii-Semitic writers of mono- 
polising all Government oflFices and all the 
learned professions and gradually reducing 
Christians tu the level of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. But the Jevvs do not 
succeed in rising to the highest positions. 
An unscrupulous Jewish adventurer could 
hardly become the head of the government 
in Germany or Austria. 

1 was struck by the change of German 
ideals since the time of Goethe and Lessing, 
a change which is now even more evident 
than it was then. Once 1 quoted to a 
friend a remark of Goethe's: “Perhaps we 
shall soon convince ourselves that there |is 
no such thing as nationality in science or 
art. Both belong to the whole human 
race, and can only be promoted by the 
co-opernlion of all who are living at the 
same time, with constant regard to that 
which has been handed down to us from 
the past.” He said with disapproval 
“Yes; Goethe at one time went in very 
much for cosmopolitanism.” The wide 
sympathies of Goethe’s times have passed 
aw"ay and now everything is judged from 
the point of view of supposed national 
interests. This disgusts us in the German, 
but it has been equally marked in English 
politics. My own political recollections go 
back to the time when England was gover- 
ned for six years by a Jew. Ilis adherents 
displayed the same cynical indifference for 
justice and humanity as the modern Ger- 
man politician. Bulgarian massacres more 
terrible even than the cruelties we have 
heard of in Belgium, were treated by the 
Jewish journalists of London, as of no 
importance in comparison with the higher 
interests of British policy. It was about 
that time, if I remember rightly, that two 
new words were introduced into the Eng- 
lish language “imperialist” and “bounder.” 
The second is slang, only used in familiar 
coversation, notin writing; the first is its 
translation into literary English. Both im- 
ply perpetual self-assertion and an insolent 
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disregard for the interests and feelings of 
others. Seeley was then Professor of 
History at Cambridge. Much is now 
w'ritten about the pernicious effects of 
Treitschke’s teaching at Berlin. I have 
never read his works but they can hardly 
have been more evil in their tendencies than 
Seeley’s. It was he, who first introduced 
or at least popularised the doctrine that 
in the world of the future there is no place 
for small states. His followers adopted 
the practice of speaking of the England of 
Shakespeare ‘‘this jewel set in the silver 
sea” with contempt as “little England.” 
The arrogant and selfish man dislikes arro- 
gance and selfishness in others and when 
the English imperialist hears his own theo- 
ries from the mouths of others he is dis- 
gusted.* 

There is however the difference, that the 
English imperialist seeks to preserve an 
empire and the German to create one. 
Since the places in the sun are alUoccupied, 
Germany can only obtain a place for herself 
by pushing some other nation aside. This 
means war and for this reason, it is com- 
mon for German professors to maintain 
that war is in itself a desirable thing. To 
the actual spectator war seems detestable. 
One of them writes : 

“If I could picture for you the little village of 
Sermoise, with its wrecked and ruined homes, and its 
fine old Norman church reduced to a scrap heap by the 
German guns, or bring you to see the weeping women 
and chilren of Buoy-le-Long searching the blackened 
ruins oldtheir homes for what was left of their few 
poor possessions ; or, again shew you the city ol 
Soissons as I saw it, streets blocked wdth the debris 
of fallen houses, a corner of the cathedral carried 
away, the glorious stained-glass windows utterly 
ruined, and the magnificent west front of the church 
of St. Jean hopelessly disfigured, you would come to 
know what war really is.” 

The Germau professor takes a more 
philosophical view and looks beyond the 
present misery to the future gain for cul- 
ture. Dr. Felix von Luschan, professor of 
anthropology at Berlin, thinks “the most 

One of Seeley’s admirers writes: “A little England, 
an England shorn of Empire, was to him synony- 
mous not only with national degradation but nation- 
al ruin.” In that ca.sc, the German can hardly be 
blamed for wishing by any means to acquire an 
empire, for national degradation and national ruin 
arc w^orse even than war. But, as a matter of fact, 
the belief that the Englishman t)r German is any the 
better for a big empire is a mere delusion of national 
vanity. The Swede or Norwegian is not degraded 
and ruined because Sweden and Norway now have 
diflerent kings instead of the same king. He is exactly 
the same man as he was before, not a whit the less 
happy or healthy or wise or wealthy or strong. 


cruel wars have ever been the real causes 
of progress and mental freedom.” ‘‘The 
brotherhood of man is a good thing, but 
the struggle for life is afar better one.” 
“Mankind would become like a herd of 
sheep, if we were to lose our national 
ambition and cease to look with pride and 
delight on our splendid soldiers and our 
glorious ironclads.” In simpler and more 
picturesque language the Zulu warriors 
used to complain that they were becoming 
like women because they had not washed 
their spears in the blood of their enemies. 
Among civilised nations, however, apart 
from professional soldiers, 1 think it is only 
the Germans who maintain the desirability 
of war. 

To me, these German theories have al- 
ways seemed as baseless as the fictions of 
theology. Nations do not correspond with 
races* and nothing has been definitely 
established about the mental and moral 
characteristics of either nations or races. 1* 
All that has been asserted about their 
characteristics is mere speculation, the 
work of literary men, destitute of scientific 
training and deluded by national vanity. 
A man likes to think himself very different 
from other men, and his nations very differ- 
ent from other nations. National vanity is 
merely a slightly modified form of personal 
vanity. This nation must be much better 
than other nations because it is /nj nation ; 
my ancestors must be much wiser than the 
ancestors of other people ; in short, every- 
thing connected with me must be much 
superior to everything connected with 
anybody else. In reality, men and nations 
are not very different but very like one 
another. The Athenian philosopher, in the 
time of Hadrian, who thought that every 
man simply as being a man belonged to his 
family, was right from the anthropological 
as well as the ethical point of view. 

Homersham Cox. 

* l noticed here, at Vizagapatam, the resemblance 
of some French missionaries to my friend B. a Tyrolese. 
Both are of the Central European type. Yet they are 
French and he is German. 

t The first step is to give a physical definition of 
race. But the biologists have not yet succeeded in 
giving a .satisfactory definition of species. The anthro- 
pologists assign certain characters to difierent races, 
but as yet the laws of the hereditary transmission of 
these characters and of their modification by environ- 
ment are insufllciently known. Perhaps the writer 
may be permitted to refer to his articles on “Anthro- 
pometry and Race” and ‘‘The Jews” in “the Modern 
Review.” 
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TWEKTY-FIVE YEARS’ WORK IN THE KHASl HILLS 

The Khasis their past and present condition. 


O F those backward tribes in India that 
have been able to make rapid strides of 
progress, under the influence of the 
British government and of modern civilisa- 
tion, within a comparatively short period of 


written language of their own. ‘ Amongst 
the lower classes the dress was confined 
in the males to a fringed jacket of a rude 
hemp woof extending down as far Us the 
thiglis ami leaving the arms bare, together 



Well-to-do Kliasi Wonitn in dancing dress. 


time, the Khasis probably vStand foremost. 
The Khasi Hills district, which has derived 
its name from the people that inhabit it, is 
situated almost in the northernmOvSt eastern 
corner of India and noted for its picturesque 
natural scenery. The latest ethnological 
Old linguistic researches have led specialists 
on the subject to the divSeovery and con- 
cision that the Khasis are a section of 
he Mon-Annam branch of the Mongoli- 
nil race. 

Less than fifty years ago they were 
a primitive stage of civilization, being 
J^cantily clad and having no literature or 


with a narrow strip of loin-cloth. The 
more respectable classes wore a turban,^ 
in addition, as a head-dress and a sheet 
for covering the body. “With regard to 
the female apparel, it consisted of a striped 
cloth tied round the waist, open on the 
right thigh and reaching the knee,” and 
another with a fringed border knotted 
on both shoulders as an upper garment. A 
third one knotted in front was also worn 
like a cloak over the shoulders. 1 he 
garments were either of rough hemp or 
coarse silk fabric. With the establishment 
of the’ headquarters of the province ot 
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Cherrapunjee Burra Bazar (market). 


Assam at Cherrapunji the more advanced 
people .began to adopt the Bengali dress 
and with the spread of Christianity some 
Christians took to European costumes. 
The primitive dr^S of loin-cloth and fringed 
jacket of the males is still being used 
by some people in the far-off interior even 
to the present day, though the indigenous 
female garments have almost disappeared, 
giving place to a decent dress containing 
at least five pieces of clothes including a 
chemise and a jacket. 

The people lived in huts erected without 
windows — which in case of the respectable 
persons were of good size — walled with 
matted bamboos or planks and thatched 
with leaves or mountain grass; stones and 
Jron materials (such as nails, hinges, &c.) 
being then forbidden to be used in a struc- 
ture. Though huts of the old type can still 
be found by thousands all over the hills, 
many good houses and handsome bunga- 
lows with chimneys and furniture have in 
the meantime sprung up in large villages 
erected by well-to-do people. Long bamboo 
tubes were used fgr carrying water and 
short ones a« drinking glasses, while rude 
earthen pots manufactured in a distant 
village in the., Jaintia Hills were used by 
most of the people and raw bamboo tubes 


by some for cooking purposes. All these 
implements are still reigning supreme in 
the interior, though they have been re- 
placed in civilized villages by brass and 
white metal utensils imported from the 
plains districts and to some extent by 
crockery, sauce pans, &c. Food used to be 
taken out of a sort of rude wooden plate, 
which, though it has given place to 
earthen, metal and china ware, is still in 
vogue in backward villages where it is 
sometimes turned up-side down to be used 
as a seat as soon as the meal is over. 

Kutchoo, millet seed and other kinds of 
cereals, legumes and bulbous roots like 
sweet potato together with all sorts of 
flesh procurable at first— (and even 
now in certain parts) — formed the 
staple food of the people, rice being 
almost unprocurable, except in the villages 
situated near the plains and on both sides 
of the main road passing from Sylhet 
to Gauhati through Theria ghat, which 
drew their supply of rice, dried fish, 
etc., from the plains of Sylhet long 
before the advent of the British Govern^ 
ment. The influence of civilization was 
evidently first felt on these last mentioned 
villages, Cherrapunji being the centre of 
trade and civilization and the abode of rich 
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A Khasi Dance Mawkhar — 1011. 


and respectable people. The tiianuf?icture of 
iron, which was quarried and smelted at a 
place midway between Shillong (which 
is a town of recent origin) and Cherrapunji 
brought the people riches and in contact 
with the inhabitants of Sylhet. Of the 
articles that have been exported since a 
iong time, keeping theKhasis in touch with 
the people of the plains, oranges and lime- 
stones deserve special mention, though 
the latter are wrongly considered to belong 
to the district of Sylhet. Like other back- 
ward tribes some clans of the Khasis have 
got their totems, (such as, — gourd, crab, 
lemon, etc.,) which are taboo to them. 
Milk and its products were never used by 
the people in olden times and are even now 
looked upon with disgust by more than 90 
[>er cent, of them, infants being fed upon 
plantains. 

Characteristics, disposition, 

AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 

In disposition the Khasis are affable, 

T ntle and cheerful, nay jovial, making the 

bs resound with their peals of laughter 
; ‘cn while walking long distances with 
oads on their backs. Though Col. Biver in 


his administration Report for 1875-76 says 
that ‘^they rarely speak the truth unless to 
suit their own interests,” sincerity and 
truthfulness are not at all rare amongst 
them. As truthfulness like other virtues 
grows with culture, to expect love of truth 
from a people whose religious sentiment 
has not been developed would be to look 
for oranges on a bramble. Before they 
were taught a bitter lesson in their trade 
with the foreigners the Khasis had been 
sincere and honest in their dealings, always 
pointing out the defects in their commodi- 
ties, if any, to the customers. Transactions 
in money matters were carried on without 
any document or witnesses, the creditors^ 
having scarcely any cause for complaints.^ 
People going out to their work left their 
houses unlocked all the day long, there 
being no one to touch their valuable things. 
It is said that a prisoner who had once 
escaped from the Jail and for whom search 
was made in vain, came back himself on 
the following day, saying that he had gone 
home just to finish an important piece 
of business. A spirit of self-reliance or 
selfish independence pervaded ^the whole 
community so that every one 
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Tilt* Slit 11a jj(U)iijcc Villaju^c on the Hillside. 


for himself, there l)ein^ no bc^^ar who 
would ask for alms of others or could 
look up to others for the same. This 
spirit stood to a great extent in the 
way of their properly discharging those 
3uties which love imposes upon man and 
of consolidating their sacred relationships 
in the family. They are an industrious-and 
intelligent people, having great powers of 
endurance of fatigue and showing wonder- 
ful adaptibility to new things and new 
surroundings. Though devoid of ingenuity 
and mechanical skill in their indigenous 
state, they have within the last few years 
developed rapidly in industrial arts. 

Archery is apd was their national game 


or pastime, and they would practise with 
their bows and arrows on market days for- 
ming two rival parties and betting a small 
amount of money which the winning party 
would spend in drinking and making 
merry. Though the K basis appreciate 
music, their music is still in a ver^^ crude 
state, the musical instruments being con- 
fined to only a two-stringed guitar or 
dntarn and several tom-toms. They had 
no vocal music in the proper sense of the 
word. A man while working in the field 
or cutting fire-wood in the jungles would 
jabber out words of his own makingextem-, 
poraneously in a sing-song way according 
to his own fancy without any fixed metre 
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Hid definite tune, 
and that is their 
v;3ng. Having no 
vocal music of their 
)wn, some of the 
voung people sing 
Christian hymns 
set to English 
tunes. B r a h m o 
hymns with their 
Bengali tunes are 
far more liked and 
would have spread 
more widely but 
lor the difficulty 
the Khasis feel in 
learning the tunes. 

Some people of 
vShella coming un- 
der the influence 
of certain Baisnavs 
have learnt to 
sing Bengali San- 
kirians to the ac- 
companiment of 
Mridangand Kar- 
tals, while gold- 
smiths of Sylhet 
working in differ- 
ent villages have 
been the means of 
spreading Bengali 
songs of a light 
tune suited for 
dancing amongst young men. Some 
young men of Shillong, several of whom 
used to attend the local Brahmo 
Samaj, have formed a native eluli at which 
they sing about a dozen songs of their own 
composition, the tunes being a jumbled mix- 
ture of Bengali and English tunes. Dan- 
cing was held on festive occasions with 
great splendour, either in connection with 
religious ceremonies or for amusements, 
both the dancers and the spectators being in 
their gala dress and gorgeous ornaments. 

The Khasis had a sort of unfermented 
liqour of their own, like the liandia of the 
Sonthals or the pachai of the Kols, which 
they used to drink in olden days. A foreign 
Christian Missionary having taught them 
how to distil fermented spirituous liqour 
about half a century ago, they have been 
greatly addicted to it, suffering from all the 
evil effects accruing therefrom. Gambling, 
ior which they are alleged by Col. Biver 
to have had a ruling passion, seems to 
nave been introduced by Indian sepoys 
8 


and syces and other menials of European 
officers during their stay at Cherrapunji, 
which Wcus at that time the headquarters 
of the province. Tobacco is used for 
chewing and hooka smoking, while opium 
and franja arc confined to only a few. The 
Khasis arc very fond of chewing betel-leaves 
and almost every one carries a wallet with 
him containing betel-leaves, betel-nuts, lime 
and a clasp knife. Coming under the 
infiuence of civilization, though some of 
the people have learnt to bathe, wash 
their clothes and observe cleanliness m 
other ways, there are others to be found 
who had their baths only at their births 
and whose clothes rot over their bodies, 
never going through the process of 
washing. Shelia people have been observ- 
ing cleanliness since a long time owing to 
Hindu influence. 

There is no child marriage amongst the 
Khasis, nor is widow-marriage or remar- 
riage of persons who have been divorced 
from former husbands or v^ives prohibited. 
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Khasi Fruit -sellers. 


The marriage tie is so brittle tlia divorce 
can be obtained for any cansc or no cause 
at any time. Polygamy is unknown and 
adultery very rare. There was previously 
a system of marriage generally observed 
by the people before the spread of civiliza- 
tion ; but now-a-da^^s a man and a woman 
can, by mutual consent, ])cgin to live 
together as husband and wile at any 
moment without going through any 
ceremony and without making the fact 
known to any one. Corruption and ])ros- 
titution, which were things unheard of in 
the indigenous state, have been engendered 
in the atinos])here of eivilization, shame- 
ful and abominable- diseases making their 
aT*jpearanee. 'fhe Khasis have a peculiar 
custom, like the Nairs of Malal)far, their 
property being inherited by tlie female 
descendants ; and children acquire tlie clan 
or family names of the mother. 

Luxury has begun to make its evil 
influence felt and even the appreciation of 
the dignity of labour—a quality for 
which the Khasis were always praised— 
has fallen into disfavour with a certain 
class of people. Thus civilization, which 
has given them many good things, has 


also brought not a few evils in its train, 
and the Khasis have lost to a great extent 
and run the risk of losing once for a\\ their 
simf)licity and some other inherent good 
qualities. 

Religion. 

The Khasis believe in the existence of the 
Creator, whom the}^ neither pray to, nor 
worship in any other way, though they 
admit that He is merciful ^ind though in 
times of distress some of them would cry 
out, — “<) God!” They have an ide<a of 
luture lii’e, thougli vague, and while burn- 
ing their dead they eonimit his or her 
clothes, ornaments, etc., as the ease may 
be, to the flames and leave som.e other 
articles at the cremation ground evidently 
with the belief that they will be used by 
the deceased in his or her future state. 
Some expect to meet their kinsmen on the 
other side of tlie grave, while a few others 
who believe in metempsychosis think that 
they will be transformed into crabs, frogs, 
monkeys, tortoises, etc. The Khasis believe 
to some extent in the effects of their good 
or evil deeds in after life, and an orthodox 
Khasi will try to pay up the debts incurred 
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A Klirisi Ivast — Leaves used tor plates and liainboo tidies lor glasses. 


l}y his deceased parent to rid him or her 
of the evil consequences and will never put 
the uncalcincd l)ones of a deceased rela- 
tive who committed adultei\y v\ ith those 
of other kinsmen in the family The 

tradition regarding tlie creation of man is 
as follows : — 

“God in the beginning having created 
man placed him on the earth, but on 
returning to look at him found he had 
been destroyed liy the evil spirit. This 
happened a second time, whereupon the 
Deity created a dog, then a man, and the 
dog, who kept watch, ])revcnted the devil 
from destroying the man,, and the w ork of 
the Deity was thus preserved.’’ 

Probably this ver}'' idea that the evil 
^nr\t can interfere with God’s creatures 
and send down disease and calamity on 
man has given birth to demon- worship 
amongst the Khasis. This idea is to 
a great extent similar to the Orthodox 
‘-'hristian idea of the devil or Satan, 
die difference being that Satan interferes 
vith the spiritual welfare of man by 


templing him to evil ways, while the 
Khasi demon meddles with his material 
prosperity cand physical condition. Demon- 
worship is the backbone of the Khasi 
religion. Almost all the hills and dales, 
groves and forests, moors and marshes are 
believed to be infested by demons and 
fairies (pons) whose only business lies in 
sending down illness and misfortunes on 
those who happen to incur theirdispleasure, 
consciously or unconsciously, it was to 
evade theiV anger, to propitiate their dis- 
pleasure and to guard against the harm 
that can be possil)ly done by them that thae 
system of demon-worship with its elabo- 
rate rites and ceremonies, dealing with 
almost all sorts of human affairs, beginning 
from the birth of a child and continuing 
even alter a man’s death, has been orga- 
nised. When a man falls ill it is taken for 
granted that it is the work of an evil spirit 
who has been offended, and the elders of 
the familv will be busy in sending for a 
])riest and collecting the necessary articles 
for demon- worship. The • duties of the 
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Khasi llonio l^ifc (Iloine Sweet Home.) 


priest, who does not lieloiijj to any ])arti- 
cular class, can be performed by any man 
well-versed in the tactics. He will take his 
place at the yard of the hoiise—thc pujn 
is never performed within the house — 
with the necessary articles (sucli as a 
small basketful of cg^^s, a small gourd- 
ful of unfermcnted liciour, a piece of 
small plank for breakig eggs uj>()n, &c.,) 
and with the incantation suited to the 
occasion throw an egg on the ])Iank with 
force in order to find out bj^ the marks left 
on it the particular demon who has .been 
offended and then the sort of sacrifice 
(such as a fowl, a goat, ^^c.,) necessary for 
its propitiation. Tne following will give an 
idea of the invocation used for deducing 
omens from the appearance of the entrails 
of the cock after it has been sacrificed : 
“Oh sacred bird ! Messenger of the Deity, 
reveal bj^ signs whether the offering is accep- 
ted. Let there be no s])ots on the oneentrail, 
jmd let the other entrail remain without 
memivsh. Rise up, entrail, and keep an 
erect position. If the offering be rejected, 
disclose this by the entrails bending 
one downwards and the other pressing 
thereupon. If the offering has met with 
favour, then there willbenospot on the 
entrail and no resemblance to an ustar 
(head-strap used for carrying loads).” 

Thus the Khasi religion has nothing to 
do with the spiritual welfare of man, all 
the rites and ceremonies being performed 


witli the object of gaining health and 
material prosperity. 

There is no word in Khasi equivalent 
to the word religion. The words niani 
and nikam which are msed for the purpose 
are corru})tions of the Bengali words 
niynni and rnknni and allude merely 
to the system of rites and ceremonies 
referred to above. The idea of hell and 
heaven which is very vague seemed to 
have been borrowed from others as the 
word dujoky (hell) is a corruption of the 
]‘ersian word (lojnk and the word bneng 
synonymous with the word sky. Forms 
and formulas of Khasi worship vary 
widely in different villages and localities. 
The names of the demons are legion, and 
the names of several of them given here 
together with that of the departments 
they arc in charge of will throw some 
light on the whole matter:— Ka Ram- 
shandi (goddess of battle), Ka Khlam 
(goddess of pestilence, specially cholera), 
Ka Froi (.goddess r)f cancer, tumour, &.C.), 
Suid-rem(the evil spirit who causes sterility 
and miscarriage in women), (5tc., the names 
of the four presiding demons in Shelia 
being U Ram, U Bamon, U Pda, and 
U Loi-umton, and those of their deputies 
U Khabajar, U Julom Sing, U Bniat Rai 
and U Manksiar. 

Similiarly when a misfortune befalls a 
family (such as loss of money, poverty, 
continuous illness of different members, 
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cic.), the puja is resorted to and an 
ittempt is made to appease the anger 

the particular demon. Sometimes people 
incur debts and lose all their belongings 
lo pay for the heavy expenses of the 
series of puja continued for a long time. 
Before undertaking a journey or starting 
a business a staunch Khasi would invoke 
the demons and by consulting the omens 
try to guess the result. The Kliasis had 
no system of medicine of their own, and 
the superstitious fear of incurring the 
displeasure of the demons stood in 
the way of their taking foreign medicines. 
With the spread of foreign medicines, of 
the efficacy of which they have already 
been convinced, their faith in the demons 
has been gradually dwindling away, 
though there are still many who would 
not touch any medicine, however serious 
their illness might be, m^r allow a mar 
having a bottle of medicine on his person 
to enter their houses. The demand for 
patent medicines has been growing year 
after year and there has been an increase 
in the number of postal parcels containing 
the same to the addresses of quack practi- 
tioners. All this tends to indicate the de- 
cline of the Khasi religion. 

The spirits of departed ancestors are 
believed to have power and influence 
over the incidents of the pre.sent life, and 
that there is ancestor-worship prevalent 
amongst the Khasis is evident from the 
fact that during the performance of a 
jnija attempts arc made to ascertain 
whether the particular illness or c:ilainity, 
as the case may be, is due to “c/avv /nj^g” 
(a cause from the house, /.e., caused by the 
spirit of an ancestor) or to “r/air lam'' 
(a cause from the hills, /.c., an outsider 
spirit). There is a sort of trinity or triune 
relation, so to say, between the spirits of 
the three principal ancestors, the maternal 
grandmother, the father and the maternal 
uncle in honor of whom monuments are 
raised in the shape of huge monoliths. 
These monoliths, which are to be found all 
over the hills, consist of the odd numbers 
b S, 7, &c., placed in a line, the three in the 
middle are said to be in memory of the 
trio referred to. 

There are wizards amongst the Khasis 
v/ho are believed to possess the power 
’/i bringing death and illness on others 
' sending demons on them, and of 
'^^ting out evil spirits. In ShelUi and 
-lie neighbourhood there are women 


who are alleged to fall into a trance 
and foretell all sorts of things (such 
as the recovery from an illness, the gaining 
of a suit, <S:c.), being possessed by an evil 
spirit for the time being. But the most 
formidable of all their superstitions is 
the m^'th of tlie llilen or imaginary 
huge serpent or pyilion which certain 
families are believed to«keep and worship 
with human blood and other parts of the 



Klephant FaU, Shillong. 

body, such as the nails, the hair, &c.‘* 
Mysterious murders take place almost 
every year in different part, the culprits 
generally going undetected and escaping 
scotfree. 

Three different Christian Missions have 
been at work amongst the Khasi Hills 
people, of which the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Mission is the oldest and 
the most powerful. It has been working 
for the last 74 years, spending a vast 
amount of money in propagandism, corj- 




A Klinsi I^ija — a priest 

ducting a good number of primary schools, 
giving medicines at a cheap rate irom 
different mission centres and doing other 
works. It is said to be the richest foreign 
mission in India and has got a considerable 
number of adherents, though the progress 
made has not been in proportion to the 
expenses incurred. The way in which some- 
times temptations are thrown in the way 
of would-be converts is not at all honor- 
able. 

Idea of time, Language, Literature, 

The very fact that the Khasis have no 
system of division of time and no characters 
tfV writing symbols of their own points to 
their backwardness. As they have no era, 
they allude to any particular occurrence 
at or about the times of their births to give 
an idea of their approximate age. The 
months, which are lunar, have been named 
( according to the peculiar occurrence or 
• phenomena of the seasons, thus ; — the deep- 
water month, i.e., the month in which the 
water is deep owing to heavy rainfall 
corresponds to June and the bad-smelling 
moon or month i.c., the month in which 


tlic net of egg-brealvin<4. 

there is bad smell owing to putrefaction 
of leaves and grass is equivalent to July, 
&c. This system of reckoning is defective, 
in as much as a deep-water month may 
fall at any other season of the year if the 
month is counted with the rising of a new 
mtK)n ; but still they would call a period 
]3etween June and July the dee])- water 
month. According to their calculation 
the week consists of eight days, which 
have been named after the eight difterent 
markets which are held successive! v in 
different villages, two or three localities 
having their different markets. There are 
no other words for dividing the times 
of the day than morning, evening, noon 
&c., and the word baje, which is a 
foreign word, is used indiscriminately for 
a watch, a clock, a gong and an hour 
thus, 11 baje means 11th hour or 11 o’clock. 

If the Khasis are truly a branch of the 
Mon-Annam family then they certainly 
separated from the mother-stock and 
migrated towards the Khasi Hills at a 
time when the latter had not developed 
a written language and literature of their 
own, otherwise they would have carried 
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; part of the literature or at least the 
vriting symbols with them. According 
.0 philology it will be difficult to classify 
the Khasi language under a definite head', 
IS it will not be proper to style it mono- 
syllabic by following the definitions of 
\lax Muller and others. It has already 
)assed 4 nto the agglutinate stage still 
etaining its monosyllabic nature and type. 
Though the language has been greatly 
mriched by the introduction of a 
large number of foreign words, it not 
3nh^ still lacks in words expressive 
r)f matters connected with arts, sciences, 
iterature, religion, etc., but even the 
A^ant of words relating to ordinary 
iffairs of life is not infrequently felt. 
The language consists probably oi more 
:han twenty-five per cent of Bengali words 
)f Sylhet dialect, either in tlieir original or 
corrupted forms, which were adopted by 
-he people in their contact with the inha- 
ntants of the plains in connection with 
,rade and other affairs during several 
^generations. Some Urdu words, which are 
ipoken by the Mahommedan traders of 
jiat district, can also be traced in the Khasi 
anguage. Serampore missionaries going 
o start a mission amongst the people 
ried to reduce the language to writing by 
ising the Bengali characters, and their 
Lttempts having failed the pioneers of the 
Yelsh Calvinistic mission, who came after- 
vards, introduced the Roman characters in 
vhich the language has developed to its 
>resent form. The Bible, several religious 
)amphlets and a series of educational 
eaders have been published in Khasi by 
his mission, and the language has recently 
)ccn recognised as a second lar>guage by 
he Calcutta University. In comparison 
vith the plains districts, there is no book 
il the language suitable for the Middle 
Vernacular Examination, and even there 
VQ no words equivalent to the common 
rords prose y poetry y p^eography y grammar y 
tc. The recognition of such a language 
>y the University has no doubt lowered 
he standard of education, though the 
Uiasi young men chuckle at the Matricu- 
Mion examination being made easier. The 
reation of Khasi literature was at first 


confined entirely to foreign missionaries, 
the natives of the hills having entered the 
field only about 15 years ago. The late 
Babu Jibon Roy, the first Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, who rose into eminence by 
sheer dint of energy and intelligence, set up 
a printing press and published a series of 
educatior.al readers and lives of Buddha 
andChaitanya and an abridged translation 
of the Ramayiina in order to give the Chris- 
tians an idea of the precious teachings 
contained in other religions thnn Chris- 
tianity at the encouragement given him 
by Babu Nilnani Chakravarti, Brahino 
missionary, and a few other friends. 
He helped in starting the High English 
School in Shillong horn which his two 
sons were the first to pass the Entrance 
Examination and ;.o go down to Calcutta 
to join a College there. His eldest son, 
who is a friend of Babu Nilmani Chakra- 
barti, haj; been following in the footsteps 
of his father, editing a monthly newspapei 
and having published a translation of the 
Bliagnvat Gita, Another newspaper which 
was for some time ably conducted by Babu 
Hormuroy is now defunct. Judging from 
the results since the time the two youngmen 
passed the Entrance Examination in 1880 
the progress of secondary education has 
been very slow, the whole people having 
produced half a dozen graduates, a 
few nnder-grnduatcs, one master of 
arts (1914), one bachelor of law and 
one licentiate of medicine and surgery 
and one female under-graduade within 
the space of 45 years. There is only 
one high English school, together with 
three or four middle class schools in the 
whole district, though the number of 
Lower Primary Schools is considerable. 
With the exception of Babu Jibon Roy and 
the people of Sheila no native of the hills 
ever attempted to start even an elementary 
educational institutiem, though there are 
influential chiefs who can afford to bear* 
the cost of conducting one, and this tends 
to prove that the people have not yet fully 
realized the necessity and importance of 
education. 


{To be continued,) 
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vSliBMAKINE MINES 

What they aee, how they work and how they are fought. 


I T is significant of the ti'end of modern 
naval warfare that the eai'liest episodes 
in the Anglo-German War were the sink- 
ing of a British cruiser by mines and the 
sinking of a German mine-layer. The sub- 
marine mine is one of the invisible weapons 
of war, and is regarded with horror by 
most naval officers. It is a danger to friend 
and foe alike, and at a recent Hague Con- 
ference an effort was made to prohibit the 
use of the submarine mine, (krmany, 
however, refused to agree to this course, 
and the reason is now obvioti^ She has 
strewn the North Sea wdth these mines, of 
which Prussia made use for coastal de- 
fence during the Franoo- Prussian War of 
1870. 

End of the Petropayloysk. 

But mines are not only used for defence ; 
they are used for offence. A whole fleet can 
be bottled up by the judicious dropping of 
these hidden death-dealers. At Port Arthur, 
for instance, the mine-layers — unknown to 
the Ruvssians — dropped their mines under 
cover of a torpedo attack, and then slipped 
away. The Russian Admiral and his fleet 
were lured from the harliour by a clever 
move on the part of the Nelson of Japan, 
whose battleships, hidden by a kindly mist, 
sped to the assistance of his decoy fleet, 
only to be frustrated by the lifting of the 
mist, which revealed to the Russians the 
trap into which they w^ere running. Back 
into the harbour the Russians went at full- 
steam, right into the field of the ipines. The 
• Admiral’s ship, the P’etropavlovsk, struck 
a mine, and in two minutes foundered, wdth 
700 men on board. 

A Menace to Friend and Foe. 

Since those days the submarine mine has 
been perfected, and made a still more grim 
engine of war. Exhaustive experiments 
have shown that the spherical form is the 
most satisfactory shape for the steel- 
riveted cases which contain’ the compressed 
wet gun-cotton charges. These spheres 
stand considerable external pressure, and 


offer the least resistance to undercurrents; 
thus they are less liable to .sympathetic ex- 
plosion through neighbouring mines being 
fired, and are less likely to be dragged from 
their moorings — when they could be more 
easily countermined, and, moreover, would 
become a menace to friend and foe. Gun- 
cotton is chosen as the explosive for several 
reasons; it can be stored and manipulated 
wdth great safety ; in the wet state it is not 
sensitive to sympathetic explosion ; and, 
moreover, it can be compressed into any 
size and shade and weight, with exact re- 
gulation and uniform distribution of thi 
percentage of moisture. The mines are ex- 
ploiied by the detonation of fulminate oi 
mercury^ in conjunction with small priming 
charges of dry gun-cotton, the fuvses being 
generally fired by electricity. 

By Touching a Button. 

The mines are of two kinds— moored 
and buoyant. The former, called “ground’' 
mines, are charged with five hundred 
pounds of gun-cotton, capable of destroy- 
in a Dreadnought. They are worked from 
an observation station on shore, and are 
used for harbour defence because they 
are no menace to shipping, seeing that 
w’^hile the electricity is shut off from the 
connecting cable a ship’s keel may strike 
against them with safety if they are alloweel 
near the surface, and so turned intc 
buoyant mines. But suppose an enemyfs 
ship seeks to force its way into the 
harbour, without having first tried tc 
sweep tlie mines or counter-mine them 
Within the observation station are 
numbeis of swatches or buttons, and othei 
instruments. These latter are amongst 
the treasured secrets of Whitehall, and 
indicate exactly when a ship is over i 
particular mine. Then, at the psychologi 
cal moment, a button is pressed, or i 
switch moved ; and there is a detonation 
a spurt of water, the ship shivers from enc 
to end and begins to settle down. 

England’s Mine-Laying Squadrons. 

While the ground mine is used in either 
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of these two ways to protect harbours and 
channels, the floating drift mine— which the 
German mine-layer was evidently sowing 
when sunk oflf the Dutch coast, and which 
sent our own Amphion to the bottom— is 
used to strew the^)cean. Ordinary floating 
mines are moored to the ground by their 
mushroom anchors about twelve feet 
l)elow the suriace, and hostile vessels 
coming in contact with them fire the 
mines which contain from 50 to 1001b. of 
gun-cotton, and are powerful enough to 
blow up small craft, such as submarines 
and torpedo boats. The floating drift 
mines are on the same principle, but have 
no sinkp's, and are dropped into the sea 
by vSpecially fitted boats, called mine-layers, 
which also drop the mines which anciior 
themselves to the bottom. Great Britain 
has a mine-laying squadron of seven light 
cruisers, adapted for the work, the stern 
having a large hole on either side, trough 
which, by means of special gear and rails, 
the mines can be dropped without danger 
to the mine-layer. Germany, not content 
with adapting old vessels for the work, 
went one better, and built two ships 
specially, each with a speed of 20 knots. 

SwEKPiNO OUT THE MINES. 

There is always the “unless” in warfare, 
and, as in every other case of new weapons 
and developments, s(nne counteracting pre- 
caution is taken with regard to mines. The 
mine-layer has called into existence the 
mine-sweeper, and Great Britain, alert as 
ever, has a small fleet of half a dozen 
mine-sweeping gunboats, besides a number 
of North Sea trawlers, whose work is the 
dredging of the sea for the hidden spheres 
of death. If the enemy’s fleet should be 
bottled up as conjectured above, before it 
would dare to think of forcing its way 
out it would have to clear the sea of the 
submarine mines, or else meet the fate of 
the Russian flagshi]) at Fort Arthur — a 
fate which descended upon her because 
the Admiral neglected to sweep the channel 
clear of mines. Two mine-sweepers swing 
out towards the mine-field, each towing 
well astern, sunk to the sea-bottom, a kite 
or heavy iron sinker, attached to which 
is an iron pulley or block through which 



runs the sweeping wire, connected to a 
hauling drum on board the 
The wire passes over the stern, throiliph 
the block of, the kite to the second ktte 
towed by the companion trawler on.^the 
opposite side of the mine-field. Tllitn, 
when all is ready, the two vessels go ah^iad 
in direct line, while astern the sweeping ’^Hre 
trails, catching the sinkers of the mioes, 
and drawing them together. Some niay 
explode, it is true, while this is being done, 
but the/‘creepers” are out of danger, bdng 
well ahead. When the work of sweeping 
the mines together is accomplished, tbe 
final touch is given by placing a 
charge in position and firing it, with the 
result that the gathered mines are exploded 
and rendered useless. 

Richard Cunton. 
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THE IRON CROSS. 


-Harding in the Hr(joklyn Dnily 


william's new RItCKUlT 
Mohnnniicti : “Victory or Deatli !“ 

William: “Let’s divide the t.'isk ; for you death: 
lor me victory.” 



“UUBBLEi.” A PROTEST. 

•^London Opinion, “What! Man descended from monkevs! 1 indig- 
ntly protest against the insult.” 



War cartoon^ 





r. S A. TO liUHOrK. : “I’ni THANKFULL t’VE GOT 
IT TO GIVK.” 



AN ENDURANCE TEST. 

THE INTERNATIONAL OCTOPUS. — McCutcbcDcon iti 4;lie Chicago Tfibii lie, 

—11 Mtilo (Rome). 
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SUBMARINES AND THEIK WORK 

The Power* Beneath the Waves. 


W HAT may be considered as the really 
first successful submarine was 
built by Mr. Nordeufeldt at Stock- 
holm in 1883. This vessel was 46ft. long 
aind was built of steel, while the motive 
power was steam. The crew consisted of 
four men, who could breathe for six hours 
under water by means of compressed air, 
and the vessel could be raised or lowered 
at the will of her crew, while she carried 
torpedoes for offensive purposes. 

First British Suhmarines. 

Throughout the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century great success attended the 
inventors’ efforts and yiaiiy experiments 
were made ; but it was not until 1901 that 
the* first submarines were constructed for 
the British Admiralty. These were five in 
number, and were craft ofl22 tonsdisplace- 
ment, with a speed of nine knots on the 
surface and TV 2 below it. They carried one 
torpedo tube in the bows. Since then many 
submarines have been built, and 1 will 
enumerate the later ones in the form of a 
table for the sake of convenience : 


Number of 

Tons 

Speed 

Torped 

Boat 

Surface 


Tubes 

A 1 

180 

11 

7 ~ 

1 

A 2-A 4 

204 

12 

7 

') 

A 5-A 13 

204 

12 

9 

2 

B 1-B n 

314 

12 

9 

2 

C 1-C 10 1 
C12-C38 f 

314-321 

14 

10 

2 

D 1-D 8 

540-595 

1('» 

10 

5 

E 1-E 12 

728-SlO 

1() 

10 

4 


The D and E classes have twin screws 
and are undoubtedly a ^reat advance on 
their predecessors, for besides being 
speedier, they carry more torpedo tubes. 
Submarines D4 and onwards, it is interest- 
ing to note, mount guns, which can be 
lowered inside the boat when she is under 
water. 

SUBMERSim.ES. 

Having thus briefly described the sub* 
marines at present in the British Navy, we 
will proceed to say something of the gene- 
ral type of these craft. To commence with, 


1 must explain the difference lietween a 
“submarine” and a “submersible.” The 
former type of vessel, if you can imagine it 
cut in half straight across, is circular in 
section, while the ballast tanks, for raising 
or lowering the boat by pumping out or 
letting in water, are inside the hull. The 
hull of a submersible, however, resembles 
that of an ordinary ship, the plating being 
partially double, and the space between the 
two skins forming the ballast tanks. This 
type possesses greater ])ovvers of flotation 
than a submarine proper, and the later 
craft are built on these lines. 

Inside a SuimAKiNK. 

Let us now, with the aid of a sectional 
diagram (p. 201), examine the interior of a 
submarine. The diagram shows one of the 
earlier t^q^es of British submarines, but it 
gives a good general idea of what a sub- 
marine is. In the later types there are many 
improvements, but these, of course, are 
kept strictly secret. The diagram shows 
the boat as she lies when floating at the 
surface : the read^^r will notice that only a 
small proportion of the hull appears above 
the water level. Starting at the bows, we 
first have the tropedo tube, while under- 
neath this is the gasolene tank which vsupplies 
the engines with the necessary power 
when running on the surface. Coming 
farther aft, we have the air flasks, which 
supply the crew with air when the vessel 
is submerged, while below these, on the 
deck as it were, arc two torpedoes to re- 
place the one in the tube when it has been 
fired. Below this deck are placed the elec- 
tric storage batteries, the mse of which will 
be explained later, the main ballast tanks, 
the auxiliary ballast tanks, and the compen- 
sating tanks. These, as I have already 
said, are for raising or lowering the vessel 
in the water by pumping out or admitting 
water. I'lie after compartment of all con- 
tains the engines to drive the boat, and of 
these there are two— a gasolene engine and 
an electric motor. The former is used when 
running on the surface, and also for charg- 
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ing the electric storage ^ batteries which 
supply the electricity for the motor to pro- 
pel the boat when under water, for it can 
])e undf'rstood that the fumes given off by a 
gasolene engine would be very dangerous 
to the crew when the vessel is submerged. 

Conning Towek and Periscope. 

Right aft outside the boat is the screw 
propeller, protected by a species of guard, 
while behind this are the vertical rudders 
used for directing the vessel to the right or 
left. In the centre of the* l)oat will be seen 
the conning tower, in which the captain 
stands before the pcrisccjpc, a long tube 
fitted with a series of prisms which enable 
a view of the surrounding water to be ob- 
taind. In the later British craft the conning 
towers are far larger and stand farther 
above the hull than that shown in our dia- 
gram, and the top of this forms a bridge 
from which the boat can be comfortably 
steerd when she is running on the surface. 
Now, when the ballast tanks are full, thc}^ 
sink the hull of the submarine until onl> 
the periscope and top of the conning tower 
are visilile, and when empty tlie whole of 
the conning tower, superstructure, and a 
portion of the hull ride above the water. 
Even when the ballast tanks arc full, the 
boat has a very slight reserve of buoyancy, 
and the diving, therefore, is not accom- 
plished by adding weight, but by propelling 
the boat down under water on an incline. 
Hydroplanes, like short, broad fins, are 
fitted to tilt the nose of the vessel under 
water, and when once this is done the pro- 
peller drives the craft down till it reaches 
the required depth. The hull is built strong 


enough to withstand the pressure of water 
300 feet deep, but under ordinary circums- 
tances a submarine does not dive deeper 
than 50 feet. 

Dangerous Work. 

The work carried out by our submarines 
is paturally very dangerous, and the offi- 
cers and men who volunteer for service in 
these craft tak^ their lives in their hands; 
but, still, thci'i is no lack of applicants for 
this particular branch of the service. Officers 
receive extra pay at the rate of 6s. a day 
and the men 2s. 6d. ; and well they deserve 
it, for they run risks that no ordinary 
sailor is called upon to face. We can well 
imagine the anxiety of an admiral comman- 
ding affect of hostile “Dreadnoughts” when 
he knows submarines are lurking in the 
vicinity. Fie can see nothing, for all a sub- 
merged submarine shows above the surface 
is the top other periscope, and this is in- 
visible at^ more than half a mile; and he 
n^ver knows that the next moment will 
not bring a deadly Whitehead torpedo 
speeding on its way towards him at 35 
knot.3. A dull explosion, a column of water 
at the side of a battleship, and the great 
leviathan, costing perhaps £2000,000 and 
carrying 900 men, will be sent to the 
bottom by a torpedo costing about £600. 
No wonder, then, that many naval officers 
regard the submarine as one of our best 
means of defence, for it is quite certain that 
no foreign fleet will risk spending any un- 
necessary time in waters in which they are 
known to be present. 

Roijkrt Hughes. 


ALL ABOUT TOKPEUOEvS 

the Deadliest Weapon of Naval Warfare. 


M ost people have some idea of what a 
torpedo is for and what it looks like. 
They know that it is shaped like a 
cigar, that it is charged with a high ex- 
plosive, and that when it strikes the object 
at which it is aimed it explodes. They 


know that this cigar-shaped object, a few 
yards in length and less than two feet in 
diameter, is capable of destroying the 
biggest battleship, and sending to the 
bottom of the sea a thousand men and a 
fighting machine which has .cost two and 
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a half millions sterling. These things are 
known to everybody, but as to the construc- 
tion of these deadliest weapons of naval 
warfare, the wonderful mechanism which 
sends them driving through the water at 
tremendous speed on their errand of 
destruction, the ingenious contrivance by 
which they arc kept going straight upon 
their course, turning neither to the right 
nor to the left, the ordinary perso i li s 
only the haziest notion. 

Charged with Gun-Cotton. 

The length of a torpedo is from 16 to 
18 feet, and those used in the British Navy 
are of three sizes— 14 inches, 18 inches, and 
21 inches in diameter. It has a very blunt 
head, and at the tail are the twin propellers 
which drive it, while just in front of these 
are horizontal and vertical fins fitted with 
rudders, which, actuated by the internal 
mechanism, keep the weapon straight and 
at a proper depth when running. Let us 
take a torpedo, however, and go through 
its various compartments in proper order. 
First comes the head,, which in war 
time contains the explosive charge of 
guncotton, built up in sections to fit inside. 
This guncotton explodes on impact by 
means of an appliance fitted in the nose 
of 1;he torpedo, while a safety device 
prevents the head being exploded until the 
weapon has travelled a certain distance 
after leaving the torpedo tube. In peace 
time what is called a ^‘collision head” is 
utilised, and this, of course, contains no 
explosive and merely crumples up on 
hitting a vessel. What is known as 
“Holmes light” ( after the name of the 
inventor ) is contained in the “collision 
head” so when, in practice, the torpedo 
comes to the end of its run, the action of 
the water on the preparation of calcium 
in the Holmes light will create a large 
volume of smoke and flame, which will 
enable the torpedo to disclose its where- 
abouts. Torpedoes each cost £ 600 to 
£ 800, and it would not do for such expen- 
sive weapons to be lost every time they 
were fired in peace times. 

Powerful Engines. 

The next compartment to the head, as 
you will see in the diagram (p. 201), is the 
“air chamber,”This is a cylinder about one- 
third of an inch thick bored out of an ingot 
of the finest quality high tensile steel. It 
will stand a pressure of some 2,250fb. to 


the square inch, and the air is pumped in 
by means of an air-compressing engine and 
finds its way through to the engines on 
certain Valves being opened. The third 
compartment is the balance chamber. 
Inside this is contained the mechanism 
which actuates the horizontal rudders at 
the tail, and so keeps the torpedo at its 
correct depth, which is accurately set be- 
fore the weapon is fired. Behind the 
balance chamber is the “engine-room,” 
containing the air engines which drive the 
torpedo through the water, and also 
various delicate mechanisms for adjusting 
the range, etc. The engines themselves 
are enormously powerful for their size, and 
can drive the weapon along at 35 knots 
or more. 

The Gyroscope. 

The “buoyanc3^ chamber” comes next. 
This compartment contains the gyroscope, 
which works on exactly the same principle 
as the gyroscopic toys which will spin at 
any angle, and consists of a brass fly-wheel 
that is started spinning when the torpedo 
is fired. The fly-wheel of the gyroscope 
will always spin in the same plane, and 
consequentl}^ if the torpedo alters its 
course to the left or right, the gyroscope 
wheel remains steady, and by means of 
connecting rods works the vertical rudders 
to bring the weapon back to its true course. 
A torpedo gyroscope is a very delicate instru- 
ment, and costs some £50. The buoyancy 
chamber, however, as its name implies, ful- 
fils another purpose, for it gives the neces- 
sary buoyancy to enable the torpedo to 
float after it has been run for practice. In 
war time, however, a torpedo floating on 
the surface would be dangerous alike to 
friend and foe, so if it is fired and misses its 
mark, this buoyancy chamber is so con- 
trived that it is automatically flooded and 
the weapon sinks to the bottom. 

The last compartment is the “tail.” 
This contains the gearing for conveying 
the motion of the engines to the two 
propellers astern. One propeller revolves 
in the same direction as the hands of a 
watch, and the other in the opposite way, 
the idea of this being that each counter- 
balances the other as regards its tendency 
to cause the whole torpedo to turn to 
right or left. 

A Speed of 43 Knots. 

The latest 18-inch torpedo has a speed 
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of 36 knots for about 1,000 yards, but 
even this is not great enough for use from 
destroyers which can steam at 36 knots. 
The weapon supplied to all the latest 
battleships, cruisers and torpedo-boat 
destroyers, therefore, is 21 inches in 
diameter, and has a speed of 43 knots for 
a distance of 1,000 yards, and 28 knots or 
so for 4,000, The effective range, however, 
is 7,000 yards, or roughly three and half 
miles, and the explosive charge consists of 
3001bs. of gun-cotton— one of the most 
powerful explosives known. The interior 
of the torpedo may well be imagined, as a 
maze of complicated machinery, for the wea- 
pon has to be fitted with appliances which 
will ensure its running at a certain depth, 
maintaining a straight course, and travell- 
ing>at a known speed for a certain distance. 
The officers and men of the Navy who are 
responsible for these deadly weapons of 
destruction have, therefore, to be specially 
qualified for their work, and undergo 
courses in the torpedo school ship at 
Portsmouth, H. M. S. Vernon. All big 
ships carry a torpedo lieutenant, and he 
is in sole charge of the torpedo armaments. 

How THEY ARE FlRLl). 

In large vessels, such as battleships and 
cruisers, torpedoes arc fired from sub- 
merged or under-water tubes by means of 
compressed air ; but in small craft, such as 
torpedo boats, destroyers, scouts, and 
third class cruisers, they are discharged from 
a tube on deck by means of a small powder 


charge which is just sufficient to throw 
the weapon clear of the ship’s side. Even 
in the short space of time torpedoes have 
been in existence, they have achieved very 
great results in several naval engagements 
and wars, and the Japanese torpedo craft 
during the Russo-Japanese War were able 
to sink or disable several ships through 
their use. They are now even more effec- 
tive weapons, owing to their increased 
range, speed and destructive power. 

Protection Against Torpedoes. 

All large vessels in our Navy are supplied 
with a great number of quick-firing guns 
for use in driving off hostile torpedo craft, 
but as there art circumstances under which 
a torpedo boat or destroyer might be able 
to slip in unobserved, all our large battle- 
ships and first-class cruisers are fitted with 
torpedo nets. These nets are of steel wire, 
and, when not in use, are kept rolled up 
on a shell /unning round the ship. When 
it is required to place them in position, 
they are swung out on a number of steel 
booms and form a species of curtain about 
thirty feet distant from the ship and ex- 
tending from the water to about twenty- 
five feet below it. These nets, however, 
are by no means infallible, and the best 
means of protection against torpedo attack 
is undoubtedly a very heavy gunfire which 
will sink the attacking craft before she 
gets within efl'ective range. 

Samuel Cobb. 


^‘THE EYES OF THE FLEET’ 

All About Cruisers. 


T here are at the present time in our 
Navy two different types of cruisers, 
the armoured and the protected 
varieties. The former species can again be 
divided into separate types as follows : — 
(1) The modern armoured battle- 
cruisers of the Invincible and later types. 
These vessels have a greater speed and 
carry the same calibre guns as, but a lesser 
number than, battleships. They are how- 


ever, far superior in armament to all 
battleships previous to the Dreadnought. 

( 2 ) The older types of armoured crui- 
sers, of the Shannon, Cochrane, Carnarvon, 
Kent, Drake, or Cressy classes, which carry 
lighter guns, but have a heavier speed than 
battleships. 

Armour eor Vital Parts. 

All vessels of the types enumerated under 
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(1) and (2) carry an armour-belt on the 
water-line and an armoured deck through- 
out the whole length of the hull, which 
covers the engines, boilers, magazines, shell 
rooms, and other vital positions. Protect- 
ed cruisers latterly have been of compara- 
tively small tonnage, of great .speed, but 
as their name implies, have carried, as a 
rule, thin side armour and the usual pro- 
tective deck only. Their guns are also 
lighter than those of the armoured cruisers. 
The only really large vessels of this descrip- 
tion are the Powerful and Terrible, 
launched in 1895, and the Argonaut and 
her seven sister-vesfsels completed between 
1898 and 1902. Both these types, how- 
ever, are now obsolete and are no longer 
found in our active fleets. 

The First Armoured Yesske. 

The Warrior, launched in 1860, was, 
with the exception of the old floating 
batteries, the first armoured ve.^sel in the 
British Navy, but the first true armoured 
cruiser was not completed until fifteen 
years later. This was the Shannon, a vessel 
of 5,390 tons, and with a speed of 12 
knots. Her total cost was £287,269, which 
seems a very small amount compared with 
the £1 ,768,995 of the present-day Invinci- 
ble. In the iollowing years there were impor- 
tant developments, and the size, speed, and 
armaments of cruisers largely increased. 
In 1883 were launched the Warspite and 
Imperieuse, armoured cruisers of 8,400 
tons and some 16y2 knots speed. They 
had a composite armour belt 10 inches in 
thickness, an armoured deck 3 inches thick, 
and 8- to 9- inch protection over the gun 
positions. The armament consisted of four 
9.2-inch breechloading guns, one forward, 
one aft, and one on either side, and ten 
6-inch quick-firers of an early type, besides 
twenty-six smaller weapons. The coal 
carried amounted to 1,130 tons, while the 
ships cost some £509,500 ready for use. 
...Three years later — 1886 — the “Australia” 
class of cruisers commenced to be launched. 
They were the first vessels originally 
designed without sails of any kind, and 
had a displacement of 5600 tons and a 
speed of 1 8 knots. The armament consisted 
of two 9.2-inch breech-loaders and ten 
6-inch quick-firing guns, while the armour 
belt was 10 inches in thickness and the 
armoured deck 2 to 3 inches. Nine hundred 
tons of coal were carried, and the ships 
cost some £258,390 each ready for sea. 


Further Deyeeopment. 

Between 1886 and 1899 no real ar- 
moured cruisers were launched, the interval 
being spent in tfie construction of protected 
cruisers. In 1 899 the Cressy was launched, 
and by 1901 six vessels of this type were 
afloat. With a displacement of 12,()00 tons 
and a horse-power of 21,000 their speed 
was almost 22 knots. The armament con- 
sisted of tw’o 9.7-inch breech-loading and 
twelve 6-inch quick-firing guns, while the 
armour belt was of 6-inch steel and the 
armoured deck half that thickness. The 
coal carried amounted to 1,600 tons, and 
the ships cost some £749,324 each to 
build. Since 1899 the construction of 
armoured cruisers has gone on rapidly. 

In Ten Years. 

The size, armament, and cost of our 
armoured cruisers have developed rapidly. 
Compare the Drake of 1901 with the 
(Jueen Mary of 1 911 . Their displacements 
respectively are 14,100 and 28,500 tons ; 
the speed has gone up five knots, while 
the Queen Mary has a similar armament 
to the Lion, the weight of lier total shell 
fire being 100,00011:) to the 2,3601b. of the 
Drake. The type also has greatly altered 
within the past few years. The Minotaur 
was the last vessel to be built with the 
usual four funnels and two masts ; but the 
Invincible has three funnels and two tripod 
masts similar to those of the “Dread- 
nought” battleships. In the latter vessel, 
also, all watertight doors have been done 
away with, and the bulkheads running 
across the ship and continued right up to 
the water-line, in the same manner as in 
the later battleships. 

Protected Cruisers. 

The protected cruisers now found in our 
active fleets comprise those of the “Edgar” 
(1890) and succeeding classes. Many have 
been converted for use as subsidiary vessels, 
torpedo-boat destroyers and submarine 
depot ships, mine-laying purposes, etc. The 
later protected cruisers are those of the 
“Amethyst,” “Topaze,” “Diamond,” and 
“Shapphire” types, the last-named three of 
which are used, on account of their speed, 
in connection with our destroyer flotillas. 
The Boadicea, Blonde, Bellona, Blanche, 
and Active are utilised for the same pur- 
pose as was the ill-fated Amphion. All 
these six vessels are fitted with turbine 
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engines. In the “Town^’ class of cruisers 
there are three slightly different types; the 
five ships of the “Bristol’^ class, the four of 
the “Weymouth^’ type, and the six “Chat- 
hams.^' They vary slightly in size and 
armament. They also are all fitted with 
turbine engines. 

The Work of the Scouts. 

I must now turn to another type of 
vessel in the Navy—the scouts. Strictly 
speaking, they do not come under the head- 
ing of protected cruisers, as their light 
armament unfits them for use as such. 
Scouts, all the world over, have the same 
duty— that is, the tracking of and search- 
ing for the enemy, and as the general com- 
manding an army uses his scouts to keep 
in touch with the opposing forces, so a 
fleet must be provided with small fast craft 
capable of spying out and repc^rting upon 
the movements of the hostile fleet. The 
scouts at present in the Navy are eight in 
number, and are used in connection with 
our destroyer flotillas, work for which 
their high speed makes them especially 
suitable. Suppose an enemy’s battle fleet is 
known to be in a certain locality, and 
that it is wished to deliver a torpedo at- 
tack upon it after dark. The scouts with 


their destroyers will sight the enemy before 
dark, and will remain in sight, but at a 
great distance, so long as daylight lasts. 
Iheir great speed (25 knots) will enable 
them to run away if they are chased, but 
it is their duty to remain in touch with 
the enemy until the night has fallen. Then 
the destroyers are launched to the attack, 
and their chance of success is greatly 
magnified, for the scouts have been able 
to tell them the rough whereabouts of the 
ene!n3^ and what course he is steaming. 
The scouts now in the Navy are Adventure, 
Attentive, Foresight, Forward, Patrol, 
Sentinel, and Skirmisher. The Pathfinder, 
which was torpedoed a German subma- 
rine was one of this class. Their tonnage is 
about 8,000 and their speed 25 knots. 
The Foresight and P'orward are armed with 
14 12-pounders, while the others carry 
10 12-pounders and 8 smaller guns. Each 
vessel has 2 torpedo tubes. It will be 
noticed how applicable the names of these 
vessels are to the work which the}’ are 
calied upon to perform in time of war. 
Each ship, also, is a sister to the vessel 
who^e name begins with the same letter 
as her own. 

Henry Smith. 
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Britain’s Great Superioritv in Dreadnouohts. 


O NE of the problems of naval warfare 
which may be expected to be solved 
within the next few weeks is that of 
the “big ship." There are experts who 
declare that the chief strength of a navy 
lies in its great battleships, while others 
with equal confidence assert that the day 
of the Dreadnoughts and super-Dread- 
noughts is already over, and that sub- 
marines and seaplanes have made them 
obsolete. The nation that is strong in sub- 
marine, torpedo craft, and seaplanes, say 
these latter critics, is the nation with which 
the supremacy of the seas will in future 
remain. The preponderance of expert 
opinion, however, is in favour of the Dread- 

10 


noughts. All the great Powers have fol- 
lowed the example of Britain, and adopted 
the “big ship" policy. Fortunately for us, 
however, we are far ahead of all rivals in 
Dreadnoughts as in all other classes of war- ' 
ships. Germany has been for some years 
our nearest rival, and we have twenty-nine 
Dreadnoughts completed to her seventeen. 

The First Dreadnought. 

So familiar has the name become as that 
of a type of battleship that it is not easy to 
realise that ten years ago there was not a 
single Dreadnought in existence. It was in 
1905, as a matter of fact, that there began 
to be paragraphs in the pdp^ about a 
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mysterious ship which had been laid down 
at Portsmouth, and was bcin^ built with 
the greatest secrecy and the utmost speed. 
She was to be utterly unlike 'Any warship 
ever before built, and when equi})})ed with 
her armament and read3r for sea she w<Hild 
x*ep resent in money C 2, 000,000, It was 
on October 2, 1905, that tlie first Dread- 
nought was laid down. She was launched 
in February, 1906, and completed the same 
December. The feat was a world’s record 
in battleship building, for the vessel was 
completed, from the laying of the keclplate 
to her commissioning, in fifteen months. 
The British example was very shortly 
followed by other maritime Powers, and 
before long Germany, France, the United 
States and Japan had commenci'd the eems- 
truction of vessels of the same type. The 
original Dreadnought, as stated aliove, 
was built at Portsmouth, and his late 
Majesty King Edward VIl. launched her 
on February 10, 1900. She is, 190 teet 

long with a l)eam, or width, of S2 leet, and 
has a. displacement of 17,900 tons, wliile 
her armour belt is of* hardened steel 11 
inches thick. 

The Guns. 

Her armament consists of guns of all 
one ealibre~-/.e., the 12-ineli — and these 
weapons are 15 (eet long and tin ow an 
850-11). projectile with an initial velocity of 
2,900 feet a second. The heavv shot will 
at a distance of three miles, penetrate 15 
inches of hardened steel, whlk* the gun, 
which weighs 5S Ions, can be fired twice 
a minute, or even more often under spe- 
cially favourable conditions. These enor- 
mous weaj)ons are mounted in ])airs 
in five barbettes, which are plneed one 
on the forecastle, (me on eaeli side amid- 
ships, and two farther aft. .No earlier 
battleship had carried more than four 
12-inch guns, so that in this resjicet the 
celebrated Dreadnought was entirely 
original. T welYC-])onnder guns are fitted 
'‘to repel torpedo attack, and of these 
twent^'-seven are mounted. She is driven 
at a speed of 22 knots by turbines of 23, 000 
horse-power and these liave proved so 
successful that they have been fitted in all 
the succeeding batlleshij)s. 'fhe water-tube 
boilers are of the Babcock-Wileox type, 
while the ship has two rudders and four 
screw propellers. 

Bigger Dreadnoughts. 

In the comparatively short time since 


the Dreadnought has been launched, how* 
ever, the cc'instrnction of these huge battle- 
ships has developed very rapidly. The 
succeeding ships are in groups, the first 
being the Bellerophon. Tcmeraire and 
Super! ), completed in 1909, of 18,600 ions, 
22 knots spe(‘d, and with amain armament 
like the Dreadnought, but with sixteen 
1-inch guns for repelling torpedo attack 
instead of the 12-poun(lcrs. The next 
group arc the vSt. Vincent, Vanguard and 
Collingwood, completed in 1910. Their 
tonnage is 19,250, while their speed and 
armament arc similar to the ships of the 
first group, 'there is little or no difference 
in a])j)earancc between these six vessels, 
but tiiev carry two large tripod masts, 
instead ol the one large and one small one 
in the Dread nought. 

'fHU 1911 Ships. 

i'hc third ty|)e eom])rises the Neptune, 
Hercules and Colossus, all completed in 
191 1. rile iornier is of 19,900 tons, while 
the two latter are sister vessels of 20,250 
tons each. The designed speed is 21 knots, 
but it is said 22 knots has been attained 
with a horse-])ower of 25,000. ( he arma- 

ment consists of ten 12-ineh guns mounted 
in pairs in live barbettes, two of which are 
mounted en echelon. The first ])air of guns 
can lire right ahead and eitliei side tcj some 
distance abaft the beam, while the second, 
pkaced on the jiort side, can fire on both 
sides. The third pair ol guns are mounted 
in a barbette ])laeed on liie starboard side, 
and have a similar aio of fire to the last 
named. Right aft are the other two bar- 
bettes, the two guns in one firing directly 
astern over the barbette iin media Uly a half 
them. The three vessels above described 
are not, strictly speaking, sister ships, 
although their guns are mounted in the 
same way. The Neptune has two tripod 
masts, while the Hercules and Colossus 
have only one each. 

8rPEK DUEADNOiaHlTS. 

The fourth group are what are known 
as “super-Dreadnoughts,” and represent a 
still further advance in size and gun-])ower. 
The Orion, Conqueror, Thunderer, and 
Alonareh are in commission. All these fine 
vessels, which are 54 5 feet long, are of 
22,680 tons, while the turbine engines are 
of 27,000 horse-])ower, sufficient to drive 
the ships at 21 knots. The armament 
consists often 13.5-inch guns, mounted in 
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five turrets, all of which are i)laced in the 
centr(f line of the ship. There are two 
turrets superimposed forward and aft, 
and one amidships, s<^) each of the c^uns is 
able to fire almost all round horizon. Four 
more vessels of a still larger type are the 
King George V., Audeacious, Ajax and 
Centurion. They are of 24,000 tons, mount 
ten 13.5-inch and twenty 4.7-inch guns, 
while their speed is the sanie as that nt the 
Orion. 1 he newest battleships of all are 
the Emperor of India, Benbow, Alarl- 
borough, and Iron Duke. 

Tup oooi) oi^i) Name?,. 

It will be noticed that all onr modern 


“Dreadnoughts” have been given good old 
names which have been in use in the navy 
for many hundreds ol years. Ships called 
the Temeraire, Neptune, Con(|ueror, Ajax, 
Orion, Bellerophon, Colossus, 1 hunderer 
and Dreadnought were jireseiit at the ever- 
memorable battle ol Trafalgar on October 
21, lcS05, and with such a glorious record 
behind Miem, tht‘ ])resent-dav bearers of 
these historic names maA^ be dejjcnded up(>n 
to g.ve as good an account of themselves in 
battle as did iheii ]nedeeessors of over a 
century ago. 

T HOMAs Ford. 


KEVlEWvS AND NOTICES OE BOOKS 


EN(.IJSTI. 

The Moiherliind nnd Other Poems, hv C. h 
Andreevs, {Indian Press, Allahabad) vi, (PO-I). 

This thin shcril of poems,— some of tlumi not nn- 
knovvn to oiir readers, — \\ ill he weleomed ))y ill who 
wish to live in tune with the universe, all whose souls 
yearn tor peaec, while they are 

'rnrnim;, turning 

In mazes of heat and sound , 
lor heie they have a fellow sullerer to jioi.it to them 
the road to a haven ol rejmse. Heart siek like Mat- 
thew Arnold, ol the thousand diseords < -n ea rth and 
of “man’s litliil uproar minyluifi with liis toil,” Mr. 
Andrews eanu' under Kahindraiiath's “liealiny jiower.” 
On hrst readiiiL; (Utanjali, he felt entraneed; not 
standing silent on a p(*ak of Darien, Imt like one ala uL 
to enter the inner shrine. “A still hushed Dresenee” 
Ijound all his spirit ami whispered to him, 

“M'cary at heart with this world's restless strife 
Here find the peace of everlasting life ” 

Under the guidance of our poet he “beheld life’s vision 
whole,” and came to know “How love through all 
His universe doth flow.” 

He beheld face to face within the veil,— 

Love in tlie joy of world-embracing light, 

Love ill the blade ofgrass with sun beams (light, 
Love in the baby's smile of new-born bliss. 

Love ill the star-crowned inlinite abyss 
This perfect realisation of Nature must be lamiliar to 
all who have read in Rabindranath’s reminiscences of 
that never to be forgotten morning in Sadder Street. 

In The Palms at Santi-Xiketan, .Mr. Andrews gives 
voice to what so many of us have felt when pacing its 
gravel-walks. He has come under the sjiell of the 
aliiding peace of that ashram, its blending of work 
and whorship, of action and repose The palms, 
studied by him at all hours, are only a material illus- 
tration of the spirit of the place; they are not lifeless; 


the\ have their t(»ll and sleep and awakening to a life 
of eestasv and passionate longing when tonelied by 
Hie “h>w nioon’s ro‘^y siileiidoiir,” as it^ “risi's .along 
the dai kling earth. ” Unit their endnrmg“effeet, as we 
stand lieiitalli tlumi in the still noontide when “the 
uiormuL’ bice/'^ ha vc ceased' ’ a ml tin* palms are still 
hushed in c nelmio ment, is to eiitcdd our ‘•nnls in “a 
dream of endless jt( aee.” Mr .\ndrcws is only one of 
niaiiv \\ln> have 1eK at Ibdpiir, 

“Tossed to and lio I had smu ly striven, 

Seeking, and linding lU' I'clcasc: 

Here, bv I lie palm trees, came Itod given 
Ltter, imtlablc, bonndlcss jx acT. 

IVaee in the (ieep mid air surrounding 
Peace in the skv from jiole to ])olc. 

Peace to the lar hon/on bounding, 

Peace in the universal soul.” 

Under the palms at Shanti Niketan one can nndcr- 
staml wliy so niaiiv ot loanee’s workers sought reftige 

at Port Rov.ale, willi its inonasiie repose and iiiirity 
and iminoiiasLie .absence ol rigoni .aml legnl.'ilion. 
lint though Mr Andrews' heart is with 
The uiglit 111 her sileiiee, 

The stars in their e.alm, 
he is not different to 

The d.av in his hotness, ^ 

The strife with the palm. 

Herein lies the specaal value ot his poems to us to- 
day. He IS not a recluse; he is not a poor se(|U(‘stered 
stag tiiat has (’ome to the ashram to languish. He has 
a nu^ss.age lor i>tir v\’oi‘kers. His IMothcrla ml is ri 
truiniict (\all to India’s “leaders of the peojile “to 
live and die for the Mother,” and to (pmlifv themselves 
for her service bv dr.awlng in the nolilest iiifluenecs 
from all parts of lier body,— the free sjiirit from her 
mountains, higli thought and purpose from her 
forests, silence from her dt'serts, the brave sjniit noni 
her seas, strong endurance troin her plains, the life- 
yielding’ self-outpouring” spirit from her rivers, 
and national greatnc-ss irom her cities. 
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Peace-lover as he is, Mr. Andrews is roused to 
prophetic wrath in his denunciation of Luxury which 

“Sits like a queen in scarlet, [white] o’er the earth 

Famine and Pestilence stalk hungrily.” 

He pleads for 

“The simple village people [who] tilPthe field and 

tend the herd, 

Patient, poor, and uncomplaining,*’ 
and die of tamine, almost in the words of* Milton 
when he calls upon the Lord to avenge His “slaugh- 
tered saints.” 

“How long, O God of Righteousness, how long ?... 

Shall the poor always he forgotten ? Arise 

In Thine own strength. Scatter Thine enemies.” 

The lines on Sister Nivedita — all too few, — light 
up her character as by a flash ; how she w’as “true to 
love’s everlasting creed,” “leaving her home to make 
a stranger’s woes her own in Clirist-like act,” how 
“she was bold to toil and suffer” unto the death. 
Similarly, the sonnet on Nicholson reminds us how' 
that warrior breathed “Christian love,’* while Anglo- 
Indian historians and Anglo-Indian sculptors have set 
him up as a mere man of blood and iron. 

We have no space to recount how at <*verv turn 
we are reminded of Matthew Arnold, (notably m the 
concluding lines of War and Peace and Hope). We 
shall conclude by pointing out a happy parallel be- 
tween Rabindranath’s and Andrews’ thoughts. In 
the Motherland our rivers deliver their mcjtsnge: 

“To our sacred banks we call you, where the slow 

nnd stately waters 

Tell oi age-long self-outpouring on the dry and 

thirstv ground ; 

Where we flow not, all is barren. Drink of our 

life-yielding spirit, 
O ye leaders of the people.” 
And what message docs Rabindranath read in the 
rain-cloud, in the 5 th stanza of his ballad The Supreme 
gilt ? 

Spoke the saint, “Behold, how the rain-colud 

Pours its life out in showers, 

(living up is the noblest form cjf piety 

On earth. 

X. 

Food for Redect ion. Christian Literature Society^ 
8as. 

The object of the writer ’s “to <addrcss a few words 
of truth and love to his Muhammadan brethren” 
in order to convince them of the superiority of 
Christianity to Islam. Unfortunately his book is 
ill-adapted for this purpose. It was written fifty years 
ago and the editor telks us that the author Dr.'Koelle 
was a profound oriental scholar. Of this there is 
no internal evidence in the book. Dr. Ki)elle (juotes 
from the Quran (in English) but otherwise he shows 
^o acquaintance with Arabic or Persian literature. 
Apparently he has never read any book on Muslim 
theology. Even his Biblical scholarship is deficient. 
In his second chapter he takes a view of the meaning 
of certain passages of the Old Testament, which 
though perhaps still common among uneducated 
Christians is now rejected by all scholars. He seems 
unaware that few scholars admit the Pauline au- 
thorship of the epistles to Timothy. If a Muslim 
takes any interest in Christianity at all, he will 
naturally wish to know the Christianity accepted 
by the most thoughtful and cultivated Christians. 
It would be well then for the Christian Literature 
Society to submit their books before publication 
to the judgment of some Christian scholar, for 


instance one of the Professors of Divinity at Oxford 
or Cambridge. H. C* 

( 1 ) 

Panatipata I'entmani {or the. Buddhist Doctrine of Not- 
killing) by K. J. Saunders, B.A. Published by the Christian 
f.itn'atuir .Soctety of India, Madias. Pj>. S', Price anna. 

The author controverts the Buddhist doctrine of 
“Noi-Killing” and says “May it not be that this is the 
law of animal nature‘s that as each exists by the sacri- 
fice of (Aher lives, so some shall lay down life for the 
sake of man, the crown and chief glory of created 
beings ?” 

( 2 ) 

flic Demon of Desire by the same author, Pp, S', Pi ice 
Va anna. 

The author says that Buddhism teaches a stoic self- 
mastery and Christianity a passionate self-surrender. 

(3) 

I'he Honor of Man : . I Lecture yiven at the Oxford IMedual 
Hostel in Calcutta, Pf. S, PriiC 3 fics. 

The Lecturer says that experience as well as faith 
bids us honour all men, because all men alike arc 
cafvable of being lilted to God. 

( 4 ) 

7'/ie Expurgated Bible, Part /; 'Phe Old 7 eslament^ 
Edited by M. Veukataratuain, B.A., Late V ice- 1 riucipal, 
7'/ainiuii College, 7\*a;ahin undry , Pp. xxvh-^Ti, Price J 
annas ( paper). 

(5) 

7'he same : Part il. I'he New 7'esta'nent , Pp. 7jii-h‘SS, 
Pi i( e annas, {paper). 

Many portions of the Bible being unfit for spiritual 
culture, an attempt has been niade by the author to 
publish an expurgated edition. 

(fi) 

PrimipUs of I. if e and Maxima eolluted and published by 
7'liahur ilulab Sinyh. Gohnan. I'o be had from 7'hakur 
Nand Kurnar .Sini;h, Pleader, Sasaram, Arrah. Fp. ./y, 
Piue 6 annas (paper). For students annas. 

It is a collection of “some principles, good maxims, 
morals and lessons from the writing.s of great men.” 

(7) 

A Plea for a eommon secular Religion : Pp. ly. Price 
not /cnown. 

It is a presidential address delivered at a meeting 
of the Y. M. C. A, Nagercoil, March 1914, by N. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar, Senior Dewan J-’eishcar, Travan- 
core. 

According to Mr. Aiyar Christian ideal means the 
ideal of “service i n love”. He says — “Any religion so 
understood in its essence deserves to be the secular 
religion for the whole world, as distinguished from the 
various ecclesiastical religions which owe their dis- 
tinctiveness to th^^ir varied historic settings.” 

( 8 ) 

Sri Bhasharananda Mutt, Benares city. Published by 
Bakasanand Saiaswati. Ananda Bang, Durga Kund. 

This mutt luis been founded with a view to edu- 
cating Hindu priests. 

(B) 

77/f Karma Philosophy ; Speeches and tviitinys of Vir- 
I hand R. Gandhi, B.A. M.R.A.S., Barrister-at- Law ; 
the Jain, Delegate to the Parliament of Religions, Chicago 
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(‘^93) Bony. Secretary to the Jain Association of India. 
LoBiptied and ediled by Bha^u L. Aat'hhari^ Rdhoi\ '‘the 
Jam' Bombay. Published by the Trustees, Devchand Lalhhai 
' Pustakoddhar Fund, Bombay {tvith tivo portraits). Pp. ii+in 
y j 66 ; bound in doth. Price annas five ; Foreign one shilling. 

The book deals with the Nature and the Law of 
Karma as understood bv the Jains. The book will 
prove useful to the students of Jainism. 

The get-up of the book is excellent. It may be had 
at the nominal price of five annas only. 

0 0 ) 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus {No. : Oitober, icjif) 

I ol. I . P ill t u : I he yoya Saslra : Gheranda Sarnhita, 
Translated by Pai Bahadur Sr is Chandia Vasu. Published 
by Siidhindfa Natha Wish, at the Panini Office, Bahadiii 
Allahabad. Pp. ii-\Sg. Price Annual subsi ription ■ — Inland 
Rs. 12-12 as. Foreign f I. True of this part Re. i-Sas. 

The Gheranda Sarnhita is a well-known treatise on 
the Practice of Yoga. Those who take an interest in 
the subject will find this edition to be an excellent (Jiie. 

The Sanskrit Text has been given in Devanagri 
character. The book contains also an baiglish trans- 
lation. 

Makes Ciianoka (iiiosn. 

The Story of the Ramnymm, by 1 Mndhavinh- 
RJacmilh-Ln R: Co. 

It is just the book for boys to read. The lann nage 
though very simple never touches the level of bold- 
ness and the manner in which the storv is told never 
allows it to lapse into dullness. Kama’s route to 
Lanka is indicated in a map and there are seven 
fine pictures. The best is '‘Sita in exile”. Slie si^s in 
the Asoka Garden, the very embodiment of hojiless 
grief, while her interesting companicuis— “the chosen 
guard set on her by Ravana’ — ‘'^te trying to pour a ray 
fif solace into her sorrow-riven heart. We are not aware 
if there exists any other ^translation written m such 
excellent English prose. The present volume we 
doubt not will find niaii}^ a])prec:iati\e readers in 
England. 

TL L. C. 

Sanskrit-Englisii. 

Panini- His place in Sanskrit literature, by 
Theodor Goldsiuckcr, Reprinted and puhP'<hed by the 
Panini Office, Bahadur^anj, Allahabad, Rs. 5. 

The book under notice which was long out of print 
is so well-known to the Sanskrit scholars that it does 
not require any further introduction. By bringing 
out it again like the History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature by Max Muller, the Panini Othce of Allaha- 
bad has really removed a great want which was 
being so keenly^ felt by all. Max Muller maintained 
that before Panini the art of writing was not known 
in India. The complete refutation in a laudable 
manner of this view and several others of the kind of 
that great savant will be found in this book and the 
readers will be in a position to settle questions both 
literary and chronological by a careful reading of it. 
Every student of Sanskrit should be furnished with 
a copy of it. There are hundreds of Al.A’s in Sans- 
krit from our universities and we see many of them are 
wasting their valuable time by writing uncalled for 
Model Questions or Notes on Sanskrit texts. Should 
they undertake to render the above book into their 
respective vernaculars, a great service would surely 
be done to their own literature. 

Samasa-Mayukha, Part I. {Being a treatise on 
the exposition of compounds in Sanskrit) with vari- 
ous appendices and indexes by Govinda Krishna 


Modak, Jagannath Shankershett Scholar and Sans^ 
krit teacher. New English School, Poona, Price S as. 

The book is specially written to meet the require- 
ment of Sanskrit students in High scliools and we 
can unhesitatingly say that the author's attempt 
has proved successful. 

Sanskrit. 

Shrikrishnavijaya of Shankara Kavi, f dited by 
P. S. Aiwntanaravana Shastri, 1914. Printers and 
Publishers The Mangaloday am Co.. Ltd., Trichur. 

Wr ofier our tlianks to Pandita Anantanarayana 
Shastri for his edbing the above book which W’e are 
fortunate to look t-ver now for the first time. It is 
a Atahfikavya of twelve cantos and as the name 
itself implies Shankara Knvi who is believed to have 
been lionrishcd in 1420 A. I), in the Kerala country 
(/.e. the strip of land lietween the Western Ghats and 
the sea north of the Kaveri) has depicted in his sweet 
words the glorioiu' detds of Shrikrishna evidently 
following strictly the tenth Skandha of Shrimad- 
Bhagavatam but not with the divine elegance with 
which every prominent character of all the narratives 
in the latter is depieteu and which attracts the hearts 
of dei otees Tlu' style is commendable and the com- 
position is pleasant and easily intelligible, and full 
o‘ alliteration Generally his expression is good, 
but somctiiAes it is in no way right. For instance, 

^ •">)• Here 

one should write ftpf* WIT hut not fiinr’ ipft. This 

sort of defect is very rare. It seems to us that the 
bv)ok simply narrates the facts and in some cases with 
uncommon excellence but the poet could not fitly 
depict the character of his so great and divine hero. 
Shrikrishnavila'^a of which only a part we have 
looked over in the first number of the Keralagrantha- 
mala (llh)(>) is aekiiowledged to be one of the grand 
kavyas in vogue m Kerala. It is written by a Nam- 
buri BraUmana named Sukuniora and in many points 
our author has followed his footprint. 

The introduction in Sanskrit from the pen of the 
editor is sliort but full of informations. 

(7) Kokilasandesha, by Vddand a Shastri, [If) Shuka- 
sandesha, bv Lakshmidas, edited by P. S. A nan t a- 
narayann Shastri. The Mangalodayatn Co., Ltd. 
Trichur. Price 4 as. each. 

These two works which may also be better named 
Kokiladutam and Shukaduinw respectively, are in 
imitation of Kalidasa’s celebrated Meghadutam and 
by a careful reading of tliem one would say that 
imitation is nothing but imitation which cannot 
attain the grace of what is imitated. 

VlDHUSHEKHARA BiIATTACHRYA. 

Laghu Ramayanani— Edited by Bahu Govindanatlj^ 
GuhaM.A. Price, Popular Edition Rs. 2-S as. Royal 
Edition Rs. 20. To be had either of the editor, 39, 
Harrison Road or Messrs. Bhattacharya Sons., the 
agents, 65, College Street, Calcutta. 

Babu (^ovindanath Guha has done an invaluable 
service to the cause of Sanskrit Literature by publish- 
ing^ this abridged edition, in three thousand Slokas, 
of the original Ramayana of Valmiki, Within these 
three thousand slokas, all in the sweet, simple langu- 
age of Valmiki himself, every’ main incident of the 
Ramayana has been narrated. 

The Ramayana has furnished many poets, Kali- 
dasa, Bhababhuti, Bhatti and others, with themes 
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for their works, but many of them took only episodes 
of the Ramayana as their subject matter. Even those, 
who, like the authors of the Rmnuyana Kathamanjnri, 
the Bnlaranmyaiiani, the Cham par ainayanaw, tried to 
deal with the whole of the Ramayana, did this in 
their own langua^<e. But the present work is unique 
in that its editor has given the whole of the epic, 
though within a short compass, without using even 
a single syllabic that is not of the ‘Adikavi. 

In this book the editor has followed the text of the 
Bengal recension of the Ramayana, as given in the 
splendid edition of G. Gorressio, having compared it 
with all the three other recensit)ns. 

There are well selected explanatory notes of words 
and phrases at the liottom of pages as well as a list 
of important words at the end of the hook. The 
get-up of the book is very satisfactory,— the paper, the 
printing and the binding being good. 

But the special feature of the book is the learned 
introduction at the beginning, covering more than 
forty pages, bristling witli references and (juotations, 
and what is more written in Sanskrit. There are 
many editions of Sanskrit works with scholailv intro- 
duction in English but few in Sanskrit. In the intro- 
duction many important points have Ijeeii discuvssed : 
the claim of Valniiki to the title of the ‘Adikavi’ or 
first poet, what the Ramayana is, the social and 
religious condition of the country described in it, its 
origin, date of its composition, its comparison with 
thellliad. 

While going through the introduction, one is sure 
to be delighted with the respectful tone of the criti- 
cism ; and the flow and granefeur of the sUde will in 
many places remind the reader (d'that of Hanabhatta. 
In fact the style as used therein is in no way inferior 
to that of wcll-knov\'n prose writers in Sanskrit where- 
as it has this advantage over all, that while the style 
ol even the best prosevvorks in Sanskrit is cumbrous 
on account of long-drawn out compemnds and too 
freipient uses of figure^ of speech, very often impeding 
the clear understanding ol the meaning of passages 
in which they occur, that of the introduction of the 
‘Laghu-Ramayana’ is simple, charming and full ot life ; 
compounds there arc in it, but they only add to the 
vigour of the style. 

The passages in which the editor has established 
the priority of the ‘Ramayana’ to the ‘Dasaratha- 
Jataka’ and also where he has refuted the theory <d 
Prof. Weber placing the date of the composition of 
the ‘Ramayana’ at the commeneemeiit of the Christian 
era, at an epoch when the operation of Greek influ- 
ence in India had already set m, by adducing numer- 
ous proofs, internal and external both from the 
‘Ramayana’ and the Illiad, in a manner that would 
do credit to any antiquarian, show how Sanskrit may 
be used in literary and historical criticism. 

All Greek names used in the criticism of the Illiad 
have been rendered into Sanskrit, such as Achilles as 

Hector as etc. It some cases new 

words have been coined to translate (n'eck words and 
expressions conveying ideas unknown in Sanskrit. The 
Greek word Pat res, which means stimething nu>re than 
its English equivalent fatherland, has been translated 

with (to be expounded as ijTf ftETT). This 

is probably the fust attempt in this direction, and if 
there be many writers to enrich Sanskrit with w'ords 
and phrases expressing the new ideas and thoughts 
evolving with the progress of time who can say 
Sanskrit may not be as good as a living language 
again ? 


In fact this introduction is in many points flnique 
and unprecedented both as a literary w'ork in Sanskrit 
as well as a critical study of the great epic. 

At the present time the Calcutta University have 
been doing much to promote the cause of Sanskrit 
learning, is it too much to hope that such a book 
may be prescribed for the higher examinations of the 
University ? 

ISANCHANDKA RaY. 

Bengali. 

7 a/ Tin\ h\ Kathk Chandra Da^ Cn/>ia, Published by 
A'. V. Seyne and U) other Cahurta. 

This is a beautiful pictorial book of nursery rhymes. 
The cover is artistically printed in many colours. At 
each opening there is a coloured illustration facing 
some rhyming lines. The rhymes calculated toiouse 
the curiosity of children regarding national heroes are 
very happily conceived. The whole booklet is printed 
on thick art pai)er. It will be an acquisition to Ben- 
gali homes. 


I7\7'iit'arma /lAani/'les of Indian Architecture, sculpture 
etc., chosen by Anauda A\ Cooniaraswanii />.Sc„ First scries 
Fait I 7//, price Ab. j. 

With the publication of part Vill ot the Visva- 
karma the first series illustrating a hundred examples 
of Indian sculpture is completed. There arc collotype 
plates in this number which are remarkably well# 
executed. As usual the number contains many new 
and interesting examples of sculpture now published 
for the first time. The entire absence of stiflhess 
which lends such an easy grace to the small seated 
figure of Buddha of the Tibeto-Nepal school (plate 20) 
marks it out as a distinguished example ol this class 
of sculpture. The magnilicent fragment from Amarii- 
vati (plate 23) is a fine example of living compositions 
ol human subjects which have conferred such distinc- 
tion on this early Buddhist School. The bronze 
figure of Siva (plate 50) from Cambodia (Khmer) de- 
mands kinship with the Saivite sculptures of the 
Chola period. It has probably come into existence 
under the same influences which led to the production 
of somewhat similar Saivite bronze figures found in 
Java. They are undoubtedly the works of local 
craftsmen who wtirked out the same iconological 
texts without having actual models from India. The 
image in question may be identified with Chandra- 
sekhara in the Samabhanga pose The toy deer and 
horse 'plate SO) from Rajputana remind one of tlie 
treatment of animals on Mycemean gems and are 
imaginative works of great artistic merits which offer 
such strange contrast with the more graphic treat- 
ment of t lephaiits of which a remarkable example is 
illustrated in plate 08. 

Mr. Eric Gill contributes a very illuminating 
introduction in which he has succeeded in clearing ofl' 
many misconceptions which have prevented an under- 
standing of Indian art. “An artist,” he says, “is a 
maker of things and not of pictures of things.” Dr. 
Coomaraswamy has appended a list of plates giving 
short descriptions of the illustrations. We are 
glad to find that some of the niis-descriptions 
which appeared in the earlier jiarts have been correc- 
ted according to the suggestions made in these 
columns. The whole collection consisting of 103 plates 
makes an admirably representative group illustrating 
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the predominant characteristics of Indian Sculpture 
W e should like to see the Visvakarma in the shelves of 
every School and College in India. 


O. C. G. 


Gujarati. 


(Eco»om!, Jlotany) 

by Irof. t. />. I itram M. A.. Piofcsior af Bioloyv, /). A-)'. 
CoUeg,;. Lahore. Published hv the (nijanit W-nimuhxr So- 
aety; Ah'uedabad. Cr. Suo //. ,,v<>. Prlie oii. rnyce only. 

Book-s on scientific sublets are so few in Gujarati 
that this book deserves more than a passing’ notice, 
it contains a leadable and yet a scienLific account of 
the various economic botanic products ot India with 
special refeience to (lujarat and liombav I^residency 
Detailed treatment is given in part 11 of the important 
products like Rubber, Vegetable Filircs, Tannins, Lac, 
etc., atyl of the technical processes involved in their 
industrial utilisation. 

The author deserves great credit for the care in the 
selection and coining of new technical words for which 
no corresponding Gujarati expressions were availalile, 
and for the general clearness and Inciditv of explana- 
tion. It is needless to say that there is gieat scope 
for work in this direction’ and that popnlarisation of 
the methods and resuks of science deserves great^'r 
attention than hitherto accorderl to it. 

The book should prove useful to the general reader 
in understanding the industrial possibilities of botanic 
products of the country and also should appeal to all 
teachers as providing material for nature study and fo. 
combining scientific knowledge with daily experience. 
How few of our young boys and even inen know of 
Indian plants, their names and tlieir uses ? 

There are one or two defects in the book that could 
have been easily avoided. The consents could have 
been better arranged than in Gie order folhjwed by 
Watt in his Dictionarj^ of Lconomic products ; a lew 
pages out of 540 could have been well-spared for 
introducing the reader to tlie elements of Botany : 
and the morphological description of the mono- and 
di-cotyledon plants given under “Vegetable fibres’’ 
could have formed the part of a separate explanatory 
chapter. 

However these defects do not mar the general 
utility of tlie book ; and it is hoped that ‘.he Gujarat 
Vernacular Society will take stepis to distribute the 
books to all the village schools, so tiiat a maximum 
number of people shall know of the industrial jiossi- 
bilitics of the vegetable products which are so nume- 
rous in our land of agriculture. The books published 
by the Society are so little advertised and so little 
known among the general public that it will not be 
out of place to suggest that a campaign of a more 
thorough distribution of the new literature deserves 
a more prominent plaee in the programme of the 
Society. 

P. G. S. 


Shri Knbir Krishna Cita^ by Master Harkiuindas Bhai 
Chand^ printed at the Surat Jain Vijaya Printing Press. 
Cardloani Covc)% //. 2j f.. Priee AV. i-o-o ( igf t). 

Following his predecessors in the loundation of 
religious creeds, Kabir too has written a Gita, called 
the Kabir Krishna Gita. This boc>k contains that 
instructive work, in addition to many of his Bhajans 
which have attained an all-India recognition. They 
are all m Hindi of course, and in this book they are 
printed in Devnagari characters. The most readable 
part of the book is at the end where in a vigorous 
note, the writer has refuted the accusations brought 


by Christians, Ary a Samajists and others against 
Kabir. 

Joan of . ire, by Ilasarn Ilirji Charania, published by the 
Soiie.ty for the Eruouragement of Cbuap litcratuic, printed 
at Pic Dia'iiond Jubilee Printing Pn'u^ Ahnudabad. Cloth 
i07'cr^ pp. jio. Priee Pe. 0-7-a 

This life <'f Hie heroine of i'rance was needed in 
(mjarati. We find it is written in simple language, 
and is informative in character. The reproduction 
shows tlu'k the writer has stmlied his subject well. 

Ssvieoita. uy Ti ibJuvhindas Painedardus', printed at the 
Jlimod'irdus Printim; House, Rajkot. Paper Couer, //. 

( i(p4J‘ 

Th’s is a translation of a Bengali article written bv 
Kashi Chandra fihosluil, on the teachings of 
Cliaitanya. The style is granddofiuent and labored 
and not li! Hy to rppeal to the masses. 

Hhaiat Lohakatha, Pait /. , by Manilal deluharam Desai, 
B. ./., printed at thr Cwarifi Printing- I'les^, Bombay, 
PaptJ lOver, pp. got'. Pi in J\< . o 1 2a). {Js^rp. 

If any single Institution with a literarv man at its 
head has richly benefited the language and literature 
of (k’jarat by the publication of useful works, it is 
the Guj.'irati Press and its late proprietor, Mr. Ichcha- 
lam Survarain Desai. Scores ofgood books, hundreds 
ol standard works, and a like number of compositions 
of struggliifg authors have come out of this Press. 
Amongst the many-sided activities of the late founder 
wa^ one foi tlie preservation of a eertain kind of oial 
literature, which witli the passage of time was bound 
to ex pile, unless per])etnate(i in some way. This 
literature is that lloating mass of stories, In.storical 
and others, whicli lives only in the mouth of the pro- 
fessional story-teller or bard. Unless care be taken 
to collect it from the various mouths that retail 
them, the whole branch stands in danger of being wiped 
out. Th(“ leason is that owing to the advent of the 
I)rinting press, interest in such stories has declined. 
With his unerring instinct, Mr. Ichcharam saw the 
use to history ami allied suliji cts of the significance 
of the subjects dealt with in these bardic narrations 
and at considerable expense he took steps to have 
them copied down from firstliand sources. The result 
is a colleetiim of twenty-two fine stories, likely to 
appeal to both the high and the low, besides being 
useful in other ways. Unfortunately, the collector 
did not live to see tlicm published, but his son, who 
worthily follows his father’s traditions, has brought 
them out, and thus fulfilled his last wishes. 

Palanpnr Rajya no / ti has f Part /., by Prinee Pahy 
Malia'iiniad Khanji, punted at the f .akshntivilas Printing 
PresSy Baioda C/oth bound, pp. .j(yS\ (n^iy). 

A substantial volume, profusely illustrated and 
with maps, printed (m fine glazed paper, this history 
of the State ol Palanpur in Gujarati is the first of its 
kind. The worthy Prinee who is responsible for th5*^ 
composition and publication of the volume, happily 
conceived the idea of preparing in a permanent form 
the chronicle of the house to which he Ix'longs and he 
has executed his ])urpose in a very admirable way. It 
is this sort of local work which is sadly needed to 
build up a reliable general history of Gujarat. Con- 
nected as this royal family is with Zalov on one side 
and Cambay and Junagadli and other Nawabi families 
on the other, the subject matter of the volume is 
calculated to throw historical light on many events 
connected with these states. The State of Palanpur 
lying as it does on the borderland of Gujarat and 
Marwar is unique in many respects. It has kept the 
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traditions founded by Akbar, of nian'ying into Hindu 
families and the present Prince is the son of a Hindu 
mother to whom he has most affectionately dedicated 
the fruit of his labors. The notes appended to the 
text are the most valuable part of the work, as they 
are very instructive and betray an amount of scholar- 
ship. We congratulate Prince Taley Muhammad 
Khan]i on the sterling work he has done, and we do 
so doubly as it is rare to find princes taking so kindly 
to letters, and that too, to such useful subjects as 
history. 

K. M.J. 

Hindi. 

MaiioranjaUy by Pandit Badrinafh Bhatia />’. A. Printed 
at the Ranihhooshan Pres's, Aj^ra. Demy rOmo. P/', So. 
Price as. j. 

The author has tried by means of short stories to 
arrange for the entertainment of readers. The book 
has many turns and twists of phrases, though its 
witty touches do not make you laugh heartily. 
Another object of the author has been laying ])are 
individual idiosyncrasies and petty shortcomings. 
The number of stories is 24. 

Hindi AB Sandesh., by Szuami Sa^ya De7>a. Printed by 
the Standard Pres"!, Muzaffarpore and published by the Hindi 
Sahitya Katnakar O/ptCy Muzaffarpur. Cunvn^Svo. pp. .?/. 
Price — I anna. 2nd Edition. 

In this book the author proves by convincing 
reasoning the appropriateness of Hindi as the national 
language for the whole of Intlia. The characteristic 
of the book, as of the other books of the Sw’anii, is 
its persuasiveness and the way in which he makes 
every subject that he touches interesting. The topic 
of the book, it is needless to say, is a grand one and 
deserves supreme attention on the part of every educa- 
ted Indian. The author suggests tliat the indivi- 
duality of every provincial language should be pre- 
served, but that the people of every province should 
study as much Hindi as wall enable Lhem to iiuike this 
their second language. The purchase of a number of 
copies of the book by individual men and patriotic 
gentlemen and their distribution among the public 
will, we are sure, be a great national work. An 
English Edition of the book will also do great service. 

Shree Swami Jlvckananday by Pandit Nandkiunar Dei a 
Sharma and pnhliAied by Pandit Onkar Nath Bajpeyi at the 
Onhar Press, Allahabad, Craaui Sro. pp. 70, 6 . Frre 
as. 4. 

In this book the life of Swanii Vivekananda has 
been given in a very systematic way, the author 
having taken considerable p.ains with the arrange- 
ment and discussion of the subject. The language and 
style of the book are also of a high order and the 
book doescredit to the author and the publisher in every 
.-way. We need hardly say that it is books of this 
nature that deserve to be widely read and the public- 
ation ought to have a large sale. There is a block of 
the Swaini on art paper in the frontispiece. The 
author has consulted the best known books on the 
Swami in writing the book. 

Bhaktiratnarali, published by the Panini Offuc, Bhuva- 
neshwari Asiania, Bahaduiganj, Allahabad and printed by 
the Indian J'resi. Royal 8 vo. pp. 103,5 ^ 47 ' Pn<c-~ 
Rs. 2-S-o. 

This book has been published in memory of the 
well-known Babu Shyama Charan Bose (b. 1827, 
d. 1867) of the Punjab Education Department. The 
book is a series of several which are Wing published 


through the aid ol his talented sons. In this parti- 
cular book choice selections from Shree Nara^, Shuk, 
Prahlad, Maitreya, Shreekrishna etc., and annota- 
tions thereto by Shree Krishnapuri have been publish- 
ed, simple and concise Hindi translations of the 
original being also subjoined. The whole thing has 
been compiled by a retired Profes'^or of Sanskrit. The 
get-up is very nice and the matter of the book itself 
is valuable, 

Swapna Vasavadattain, by Mr. Babulal Mayashankar 
Dube, Rajanandxaon, Boar and published by him. Printed 
at the Shrutibodh Press, Bombay. Crown S vo. pp. 29, 
Pnee — as. 6. 

This is a drama by the Sanskrit poet Bhasa tran- 
slated into Hindi. The introduction cimtains useful 
matter and a number of selected and pithy sayings of 
Bhasa have been collected together after the introduc- 
tion. The language of the translation itself is nice 
and the rhymed portion of the drama has been well- 
handled. Tliere arc printing errors, but a list of errata 
has been given. 

Roos-rooni’-yuddha, in two parts, by B. Jitan SiUi^h. 
Pi lilted at the Sin ce Venkatramana Press, Satna and to be 
had eithi r of the Sici elaiy, Durbar Rnvan or of the compiler 
at the Riyasat ICcthi, P. 0 . Jaitwar, Distt. Satna-* Royal 
Sl \ pp. Sjy. Pi ue, ordinary 'I'huk paper edition {^Rs. 3) 
and Thick Glazed Papep Edition ( Rs. 0) , 

The Maharaja of Rewa, Shree Sir Venkatrainan 
vSingh joo Dev, a, c, s. 1 ., is doing areal patriotic 
work lor India by helping the cause of Hindi Litera- 
tuu* through the publication of books on such new 
subjects. Perhaps without such aid such enterprising 
pulilications would not have been undertaken. The 
language of the translation is good, though in some 
places there are mistakes of idiom and grammar, 
which, however, do not count for much in such a 

gigantic publication. We may instance* 

(p. 309, 1. 18 & p. 310, I. 1 )” and 

several passages on pp. 801-806. We must again 
repeiit how'cver that tlie book has gone to a very 
enormous length and the nndoulited merits of the 
book far outbalance these petty^ mistakes here and 
there, wdiich ma^^ be easily removed in the next 
edition. There arc seven maps in the book, three 
of them very big and all these have been very nicely 
executed. Seventeen blocks of generals etc., have also 
been added. Besides the table of contents an alpha- 
betical index has been given, which will he very 
valuable. In fact evTrytAi/jg' has been done to make 
easy reference and proper understaudiug of the book 
possible. All this has been due to lavish expenditure 
of money on the book which does not fall wdthiu the 
fortune of every Hindi book. There is a list of errata 
but a few printing errors have not been included in it. 

The book has been printed in bold type and both 
the forms of editions are offered in elegantly bound 
covers. Besides the edition printed, wc would have 
much desired a cheap popular edition of the book 
printed in smaller type. The book has been mainly 
written for State onieers, but undoubtedly it will find 
many readers all over the Hindi-speaking India as 
also in other native States. Every praise is due to 
the enlightened prince who has helped the publication 
of the book as also to the compiler. 

Kiishna Charitra ( in 2 volumes and 7 chapters ) by 
Pandit fai^annath Prasad Chaturvedi. Printed at the Pharat- 
miti a Press, Caleutta. Demy 8vo. pp. 86, 333. Price Re. i. 

This is a Hindi translation of the famous work 
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of ^ the same name by the renowned Bengali 
writer, Bankim, (Rai Bahadur Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhayay, c. i. e.). We commend the transla- 
tion and the language thereof in very high terms. 
We do not find any studied words or choice phrases 
therein. As to the merit ot the original book itself, 
it is needless to mention anything here. Suffice it to 
say that Bankim Babu has tried to give cogent 
reasons— different in character from those given bv 
the orthodo.x Bhaktas,— as to the personality of Shree 
Krishna being the greatest not only in Indian History, 
Imt in Indian Scriptures as well, while not giving 
any definite and final opinion on the point of Shree 
Krishna being an incarnation, he proves in a pretty 
convincing way his assertion that nowhere “not in 
any Epic or any lustory” can such a personalit}’’, 
superior even to that of Shree Kama, be found. The 
get-up of the Hindi version is nice except for some 
printing errors. 

Hindi Main Hindu Law, Part /, bein^^ Ihittavidha)L\ 
by Mr, Pyatilal Misra of Chhindwara ( C. P. ) and to be had 
of him. Printed at the Hindi P?rss, Ptayay, Dcviv S7'<5. 
//, 58. Price as, 6. 

This is a treatise on “adoption” in Hindu Law and 
the author desires to write similarly on other impor- 
tant subjects in Hindu Law. The publication is in the 
form of concise Notes giving the whole law on the 
subject, including the case-law. Everything has been 
done in a clear and explicit wav and the reader is not 
obliged to hunt through long discussions over different 
rulings of the different High Courts. The publication 
is of a novel sort and it will surely be very helpful to 
people in all grades of life. The get-up of the book is 
(juite satisfactory. 

Raditron Kc unnati, Crown %vo. //. yg,2. Price 

Pashf} iyata Ke Moolmantra, Crown'^i'o. fp yy. Price us. y. 
Bv Shree Indra Wdalankar,, Gurukul lldnvavidvalaya, 
Haridwar and to he had either of him or the Saddharma 
Prarharak Pres's, Delhi or ike Viyaya Hook Depot. 

In the former it has been shown by what process 
of thoughts and combination of events, the progress 
of a nation begins. This has been illustrated by a 
reference to the histories C)finaiiy countries. In the 
latter it has been elaborately shown what constitutes 
nationality and what are the necessary steps in it. 
The treatment of both the books is excellent. We 


commend both of them for the new ideas embodied in 
them as also for the grace and lucidness of their style. 

^ •KM t\ 


Swasthajivan ya Tandurumt Zindayi, published by the 
Ayurzh'dii Phanna<eutiial Company, Gumti Bazar Lahore 
and printed at the Punjab National Steam Prees^, Lahore* 
Demy 8z'o. pp Prit e Re, /. 

The publishers have through their employees got 
this bo<'k on hygiene written in a special!}’' attractive 
and simple language*. The chief merit of the book lies 
in the fact that it has not the dullness of a book on 
science, but the book rather reads like an interesting 
story. A special feature of the bevok is a referncee to 
the lives of men who paid special attention to their 
health and were ocsides noted personalities. This 
has been done very frecjuently and has increased the 
practical nature of tlif' book as also its attractiveness. 
In going through the pages 1 noted some printing 
errors, but in other respects the get- up of the book is 
very satisfactory, 

Fesanee jan^ Europe ( I 'ol. I) by Mr. Bishnu Sahay 
A uid and Pandu Pvarc Mohan Dattah'eya. Published by 
C. L. A tern and Co,, near Shah Alami Danvaza, 
I ahoie, Dcm^ 8roo. pp. 141} Priee Re. t. 

This is the introductory part of a series of books 
whkh the publishers want to issue in monthly numbers, 
on the present European war. The price of each No. 
will l)c as. 8 and from permanent subscribers Rs. 5 
will be charged annually. In this part the author has 
described in detail the events which have led up to the 
present w'ar and dwelt on the motives of each of the 
belligerent countries in joining the w’ar. There is a 
chapter on the neutral powers also and the probabili- 
ties of their joining the war subsequently have been 
discussed. The efi’cci of the war upon trade, our duties 
at the present juncture and similar t(mics have been 
handled in a loyal and proper spirit. There are seve- 
ral half-tones of the principal men in the war and the 
work of introduction could Imrdly have been done 
more elaborately in a book written in Urdu. The 
language and style are correct and exceptionally 
charming, the get-iq) too being very nice,— only the 
body of the book has not been printed correctly in 
certain places. We commend the book to the general 
public as also to the Government. 

M. S. 


DESTROYERS 

The Brides of Death that wait the Groom. 


M any people who have never seen a 
destroyer, or, to use the correct 
name, a torpedo-boat destroyer, will 
remember Mr. Kipling’s verses beginning : 

“The strength of twice three thousand horse, 

That seek the single goal ; 

The line that holds the rending course, 

The hate that swings the whole; 

11 


The stripped hulls, slinking through the gloom. 

At gaze and gone again— 

The Brides of Death that w^ait the Groom— 

The Choosers of the Slain !” 

There are others who may have seen in 
the gathering darkness of a summer night 
of the pier of some pleasant holiday 
resort ‘The stripped hulls, slinking through 
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the gloom/’ Slinking is the word for 
these sinister-looking craft, inspite of 
their great speed. Many of them are able 
to speed through the water at about forty 
miles an hour. 

The First Torpedo Boat. 

. The British Admiralty’s first torpedo 
boat was the Lightning, ordered in 1877. 
She was a tiny craft of only twenty-seven 
tons displacement, but she could steam 
at nineteen knots, and carried one torpedo 
tube. She was a great success, and soon 
all the naval Powers, ourselves included, 
began building torpedo boats, which 
rapidly developed in size, sca-kceping 
qualities, and speed. The French built 
large numbers of small torpedo boats 
during the eighties, and these would have 
been a source of considerable danger to 
our fleet in war time. The rei«ult was, 
therefore, that we had to build craft 
capable of destroying hostile terjicdo boats, 
and, commencing in *1880, many ves- 
sels of this kind were built. They were 
known as “torpedo catchers,” or “torpedo 
gunboats,” and were craft of from 500 to 
1,000 tons displacement, with a nominal 
speed of 19 to 21 knots. They were 
designed to carry two 4-inch or 4.7- 
inch quick-firing guns, besides several 
smaller weapons, and, in addition, a 
couple of deck torpedo tubes ; but, as a 
class, they were found to be too slow for 
the work they were expected to perform, 
and, moreover, their seaworthiness left 
much to be desired. Something better had 
to be done, and in 1893 the British Admir- 
alty gave an order for several torpedo boat 
destroyers. 

Stull Not Speedy EnoucxIi. 

The first of these were craft of about 250 
tons, with a speed on trial of 27 knots, and 
''they fulfilled a double function, for their 
gun armament — consisting of a 12-pounder 
and a number of G-pounders — would enable 
them to destroy a small hostile torpedo 
boat of inferior speed, while in addition 
they carried torpedo tubes, so that they 
could be used as torpedo boats if the neces- 
sity arose. As time went on it was found 
that the speed of these destroyers was not 
sufficient and three years or so after their 
original inception this was increased to 30 
knots, the displacement increasing slightlv 
in, consequence. 


The First Terpink. 

As time went on, however, even these 
“thirty-knotters,” as they are called, were 
found, owing to their low freeboard for- 
ward, to be deficient in sea-keeping quali- 
ties, and in 1902-03 were built the first of 
what are usually called “River class des- 
troyers,” they being all named after rivers 
of the United Kingdom. These craft have 
high forecastles, which make them far more 
seaworthy than previous types, while they 
have a displacement of between 550 and 
GOO tons, a speed of 25 knots, and carry 
four 12-pounder guns and 2 torpedo tubes. 
As destroyers, they have always been satis- 
factory, for they can keep up their speed in 
a sea in which the old 27- and 30-knot 
craft would have to case down for safety’s 
sake. Up to 1899 torpedo craft generally 
liud been driven by ordinary reciprocating 
engines, but in this year was launched the 
Viper, the first turbine destroyer. She had 
a speed of 37.1 knots. 

The Tribal Class. 

River class destroyers, the majority of 
which were driven b^^ reciprocating engines, 
continued to be constructed until about 
1905, when the first of what are usually 
called the “Tribal class” destroyers were 
built. These crafts are all named after 
tribes, and there are a dozen of them in the 
service : Mohawk, Afridi, Saracen, Gurkha, 
Amazon, Viking, Cossack, Crusader, Maori, 
Nubian, Tartar, Zulu. They vary in dis- 
placement between 8G5 and 1,000 tons, 
while the armament consists in some cases 
of five 12-pounder guns, the later boats, 
however, being armed with two 4-inch 
quick-firers. They all carry the usual 
couple of torpedo tubes, and all have tur- 
bine engines and burn oil fuel only, the 
designed speed Ijeing 33 knots, although 
the majority of them have steamed faster 
than this, the Tartar actually doing 40.2 
on her trials ! 

The Newer Destroyers. 

The newer destroyers are practically the 
same as those of the “Tribal” class, but 
with less speed. In 1908 were launched 
the Basilisk, Beagle, Bulldog, Foxhound, 
Grasshopper, Harpy, Mosquito, Nautilus, 
Fincher, Racoon, Rattlesnake, Renard, 
Savage, Scorpion, Scourge and Wolverine. 
These craft vary in size from 860 to 940 
tons, and have turbine engines driving 
them at 27 knots. Coal alone is burnt, 
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and of this 165 to 215 tons is carried. The 
armament consists of two 21-inch torpedo 
tubes of the latest type, one 4-inch quickfir- 
ing gun, and three 12-pounders. This class 
of sixteen boats is usually known as the 
^^Beagle^’ class. In 1910 were lauched the 
twenty destroyers of the “Acorn’* class, 
consisting of the Acorn, Alarm, Brisk, 
Cameleon, Comet, Fury, Goldfinch, Hope, 
Larne, Lyra, Martin, Minstrel, Nemesis, 
Nereide, Nymplie, Redpole, Rifleman, Ruby, 
Sheldrake, and Staunch. These craft have 
a displacement of 780 tons and carry 130 
tons of oil fuel, while their turbine engines 
are designed to propel them at 27 knots, 
many of them, however, getting as much 
as 29 knots on trial. They carry one more 
4-inch and one less 12-pounder gun than 
the “Beagle” class, but in all other respects 
they are the same. 

Any Weathp:r Craft. 

The “improved Acorn” class consists of 
twenty craft, all of which are now com 


plete. Thc}^ are named Acheron, Archer, 
Ariel, Attack, Badger, Beaver, Defender, 
Druid, Ferret, Forester, Goshawk, Hind, 
Hornet, Hvdra, Jackal, Lapwing, Lizard, 
Phoenix, SandHy, and Tigress. They have 
the same tonnage and armament as the 
“Acorn” clas«, but carry 30 tons more oil 
fuel, and have a slightly greater speed. 
The new destroyers now being built have 
speeusof32 and 33 knots, but otherwise 
they are much the same as their immediate 
predecessors, the “Acorn” class. It should 
be noted that destroyers are named, while 
torpedo boats have only numbers; so, 
apart from size and general appearance, 
it is always pos.dblc to distinguish between 
the two types. The subject of destroyers 
has always been an important one to us 
British, and the fiist craft now being built 
arc able to keep the sea in practically any 
weather and will consequently be of the 
utmost assistance m the naval wrar. 

John Brown. 


ABOVE THE BATTLEFIELD 

An Appeal to the Young Men of all Nations. 
By Rom.\in Kuloanp. 


[f'his wonderlul appeal hy the author ot 
''Jean Christophe," is probably the most 
striking pronouncement on the great issues 
involved that has appeard since the war. 
Romain Rolland, the greatest thinker 
amongst the French thus shows us that 
even to-day it is possible to be both an 
ardent patriot and at the same a tailhlul 
citizen ot what he calls "a new city ot 
God." 

O YOUNGMENthat shed yourblood wuth 
* so generous a joy for the starving 
earth ! 0 heroism of the world ! What 
a harvest for destruction to reap ! Young 
men of all nations, brought into conflict by 
a common ideal, making enemies of those 
who should be brothers ; all of you, march- 
ing to your death, are dear to me. ^ Slavs, 
hastening to the aid of your race ; English- 
men fighting for honour and right ; intrepid 
'Belgians who dared to oppose the Teutonic 


colossus, and defend against him the 
Thermopylae of the West ; Germans fighting 
to defend the philosophy and the birth- 
place of Kant against the Cossack 
avalanche ; and you, above all, my young 
compatriots, in whom the generation ol 
heroes of the Revolution lives again, you, 
who for years have confided your dreams 
to me, and now, oa the verge ot battle, 
bid me a sublime farewell. 

Those trivial years of scepticism and 
hedonism in which we in France grew up 
are avenged in you ; your laith, which is 
ours, you protect from their poisonous 
influence ; and with you that faith 
triumphs on the battlefield. “A war of 
vengeance” is the cry. Yea! vengeance, 
indeed ; but in no spirit of chauvinism. 
The vengeance of faith for egoism— the 
surrender of self to enternal ideas. 

One of the greatest of tHe young French 
novelists writes to mjei— 
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^*What are our lives, our books, 
compared with the magnitude of the aim ? 
The war of the Revolution against feuda- 
lism is beginning anew. I'he armies of the 
Republic will secure the triumph of demo- 
cracy in Europe and complete the work 
of the Convention. We are fighting not 
only for our hearths and homes, but for 
the awakening of liberty.’’ 

And another, one of the first art critics 
of our time 

^‘My friend, could you see our Army as 
I do, you would be thrilled with admira- 
tion for our people, for this noble race. 
And enthusiasm, like an outburst of the 
Marseillaise, thrills them ; heroic, earnest 
and even religious, 1 have seen the 
three divisions of my army corps set 
out ; the men of active service first, young 
men of twenty marching with firm and 
rapid steps, without a cry, without a 
gesture, like the youths of old cainily going 
to sacrifice. After them come the reserve, 
men of twenty-five to thirty years, more 
stalwart and more determined, who will 
reinforce the younger men and make them 
irresistible. We, the old men of forty, the 
fathers of families, come last ; and we too, 
I assure you, set out confidently, resolute 
and unwavering. 1 have no wish to die, 
but I can die now without regret ; for I 
have lived a fortnight, which would be 
cheap at the price of death, a fortnight 
which I had not dared to ask of fate. 
History will tell of us, for we are opening 
a new era in the world. We are dispelling 
the nightmare of the mailed fist and of 
armed peace. It will fade like a phantom 
before us; and the world, it seems, will 
breathe again. Reassure your Viennese 
friend, France is not about to die; it is 
her resurrection which we shall see. For 
throughout history— Bouvines, the Crusa- 
des, Cathedrals, the Revolution — we remain 
the same, the knights-errant of the world, 
- the paladins of God. I have lived long 
enough to see it fulfilled; and we who 
prophesied it twenty years ago to un- 
believing ears, may rejoice to-day.” 

O my friend, may nothing mar your joy ! 
Whatever fate has in store, you have risen 
to the pinnacle of earthly life, and borne 
your country with you. And you will be 
victorious. Your self-sacrifice, your courage, 
your whole-hearted faith in your sacred 
cause, and the unshaken certainty that, in 
defending 3 '^oui‘ invaded country, you are 
defending the liberty of the world— all this 


assures me of your victory, young armies 
of the Marne and Meuse, whose names are 
graven henceforth on the tablets of history. 
Yet even had misfortune decreed that you 
should be vanquished and with you 
France itself, no people could have aspired 
to a more noble death. It would have been 
a fitting end to that great people of the 
crusades — their supreme yictor 3 ^ Con- 
querors or conquered, living or dead, 
rejoice ! 

“A splendid thing it is to fight with 
clean hands and a pure heart, and to 
assist divine justice by giving one’s life.” 

The Ruin that Threatens Us. 

You are doing your duty, but have 
others done theirs ? Let us be bold and 
proclaim the truth to the elders of these 
young men, to their moral guides, to their 
religious and secular leaders, to the 
churches, the great thinkers, the leaders 
of Socialism ; these living riches, these 
treasures of heroism you held in your 
hands ; for what are you squandering 
them ? What ideal have you held up to 
the devotion of these youths so eager to 
sacrifice their all ? Their mutual slaugh- 
ter ! A European war ! A sacrilegious con- 
flict which shows a maddened Europe 
^iscending its funeral pyre, and, like Her- 
cules, destroying itself with its own hands ! 

And thus the three greatest nations of 
the West, the guardians of civilisation, 
rush headlong to their ruin, calling in to 
their aid Cossacks, Turks, Japanese, Cinga- 
lese, Soudanese, Senegalese, Moroccans, 
Egyptians, Sikhs and Sepoys— barbari- 
ans from the poles and those from the 
equator, souls and bodies of all colours. 
It is as if the four quarters of the Roman 
Empire at the time of the Tetrarchy had 
called upon the barbarians of the whole 
universe for their mutual destruction. 

Is our civilisation so solid that you do 
not fear to shake the pillars on which it 
rests ? Can you not see that all falls in 
upon you if one column be shattered ? 
Could you not have learned to love one 
another, or if that were impossible, art least 
to tolerate the great virtues and the great 
vices of the others ? Was it not your duty 
to attempt— you have never attempted it 
insincerity— to settle amicably the questions 
which divided you— the problem of peoples 
annexed against their will, the equitable 
division of productive labour and the riches 
of the world ? Must the stronger for ever 
darken the others with the shadow of his 
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pride, and the others for ever unite to dis- 
sipate it? Is there no end to this bloody 
and puerile sport, in which the partners 
change about from century to century— no 
end until the whole of humanity is ex- 
hausted thereby ? 

We are all to blame. 

The rulers who are the criminal authors 
of these w^ars will not accept the respon- 
sibility for them — they dare not. Each one 
by underhand means seeks to lay the blame 
at the door of his adversary. The peoples 
who obey them submissively resign them- 
selves with the thought that a power 
higher than mankind has ordered it thus. 
Again the venerable refrain is heard “The 
fatality of war is stronger than our wills.” 
The old refrain ol the herd that makes god 
of its feebleness and bows down before him. 
Man has invented fate, that he may make 
it responsible for the disorders of the uni- 
verse, those disorders which it was his duty 
to regulate. There is no fatality ! The only 
fatality is what we desire ; and more often, 
too, what we do not desire enough. Let 
each now repeat his mea culpa. The leaders 
of thought, the Church, the Labour Parwics 
did not desire war. That may be; what 
then did they do to prevent it ? What are 
they doing to put an end to it ? They are 
stirring up the bonfire, each one bringing 
faggot; The most striking feature in this 
monstrous epic, and one without any 
precedent, is the unanimity for war in each 
of the nations engaged. An epidemic of 
homicidal fury, which started in 1 okio ten 
years ago, has spread like a wave and 
overflowed the whole world. None has 
escaped its contagion; no high thought 
has succeeded in keeping out of the 
reach of this scourge. A sort of demo- 
niacal irony broods over this conflict of 
the nations, from which, whatever its 
result, only a mutilated Europe can 
issue. For it is not racial passion alone 
which is hurling millions oi men blindly 
one against another, so that not even 
neutral countries remain free of the dan- 
gerous thrill, but all the forces of the 
spirit, of reason, of faith, of poetry and of 
science, all have placed themselves at the 
disposal of the armies in every state. 
There is not one amongst the leaders of 
thought in each country who does not 
proclaim with conviction that the cause of 
his people is the cause of God, the cause of 


liberty and of human progress. And I, too, 
praclaim it. 

kOLLAND AGAINST HaUPTJVIANN! 

Strange combats are being waged be- 
tween metaphysicians, poets, historians— 
Eucken against Bergson ; Hauptmann 
against Maeterlinck ; Rolland against 
Hauptmann ; Wells against Bernard Shaw. 
Kipling and D’Annunzio, Dehmel and de 
Regnier sing war hymns, Barres and Mae- 
terlinck chant paeans of hatred. Between 
a. fugue of Bach and the organ which 
thunders Dt ut^chland uher Alles, Wundt, 
the aged philosopher of eighty-two, calls 
with his fiuavcriug voice, the students of 
Leipzig to the holy war. And each nation 
hurls at the other the name “Barbarians.” 

The academy ot moral science, in the 
person oi Its president Bergson, declares 
the struggle undertaken against Germany 
to be “the struggle of civilisation itself 
against barbarism.” German history 
replies with the voice of Karl Lamprecht 
that “this is a ^var between Germanism 
and barbarism, and the present conflict is 
the logical successor of those against the 
Ilunsand Turks in which Germany was 
engaged throughout the eiges.” Science, 
following history into the lists, proclaims 
through E. Perrier, director of the 
Museum, member of the Academy of 
Sciences, that the Prussians do not belong 
to the Aryan race, l)ut are descended in 
direct line from the men of the stone age 
called Allophylcs, and adds, “the modern 
skull, resembling by its base, the best 
index of the strength of the appetites, 
the skull of the fossilized man in the Cha- 
pelle auk Saints most nearly, is none other 
than that of Prince Bismarck !” 

But the two moral forces whose weak- 
nesses this contagious war shows up most 
clearly lire Christianity and Socialism. 
These~ rival apostles of religious and secular 
internationalism have suddenly developgfl^ 
into the most ardent of nationalists. 
Herve is eager to die for the standard of 
Austerlitz. the German socialists, pure 
trustees of the pure doctrine, support the 
bills of credit for the war in the Reichstag. 
They place themselves at the disposal of 
the ITussian minister, who uses their jour- 
nals to spread abroad his lies, and sends 
them as secret agents to attempt to 
pervert Italy. It was believed for a 
moment that two or three of them had 
been shot for the honour of their cause 
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rather than tak^ arms against thtir 
brothers. Indignant, they protest ; they 
are all marching under arms ! Liebknccht, 
forsooth, did not die lor the cause of 
socialism : but Krank, the principal 

champion of the Franco-Geraian union, 
fell under French fire, fighting in the cause 
of militarism. These men have courage 
to die for the faith of c»thers ; they have no 
courage to die for their own. 

Love One Another. 

The representatives of the Prince of 
Peace-— priests, pastors, bishops— have 
gone into battle in their thousands, to 
carry out, musket in hand, the Divine 
commands : Thou shall not kill, and Love 
one another. Each bulletin of victory, 
whetheritbeGerman, Austrian, or Russian, 
gives thanks to the great captain God— 
unser alter Gott, notre Dieu— as Wilhelm 
II. or M. Arthur Meyer says. For each 
has his own God, and each God, whether 
old or young, has his Levites to defend 
him and destroy the God of the others. 

VwQuty thousand French prie.sts are 
marching with the colours ; Jesuits offer 
their services to the German armies ; 
cardinals issue warlike mandates ; and 
the Serb bishops of Hungary incite their 
faithful flocks to fight against their brothers 
in Greater Serbia. The newspapers report 
with no expressions of astonishment, the 
paradoxical scene at the railw£iy station 
at Pisa, where the Italian socialists 
cheered the young ordinands who were 
rejoining their regiments, all singing the 
Marseillaise together. So strong the 
cyclone that sweeps them all before it ; 
so feeble the men it encounters on its 
career — and 1 am amongst them. 

The Failure of the Churches. 

Come, friends ! Let us make a stand ! 
Can we not resist this contagion, whatever 
jts nature and virulence be— whether moral 
epidemic or cosmic force ? Do we not light 
against the plague, and strive even to 
repair the disaster caused by an earth- 
quake ? Or must we bow ourselves before 
it, agreeing with Luzzatti in his famous 
article that *Tn this universal disaster, 
patriotism alone triumphs.’' Shall we say 
with him that it is good and reasonable 
that the demon of international war, 
which mows down thousands of beings, 
should be let Joose, so that the great 
and simple truth, “love of our country,” 


be understood ? It would seem, then, 
that Uve of our country can flourish only 
through the hatred of other countries 
and the massacre of those who sacrifice 
themselves in the defence of them. There 
is in this theory a ferocious absurdity, a 
neronian dilettantism which repels me in 
the very depths of ray being. No ! Love 
of mv country does not demand that I 
shall hate and slay those noble and faith- 
full souls who also love their country, but 
rather that 1 should honour them and seek 
to unite myself with them tor our common 
good. You Christians will say— and in 
this you seek consolation for having 
betrayed your Master’s orders— that war 
exalts the virtue of sacrifice. And it is 
true that war has the privilege of bringing 
out the genius of the race in the most 
commonplace of hearts. It purges away, 
in its bath of blood, all dross and 
impurity ; it tempers the metal of the soul ; 
of a niggardly peasant, of a timorous 
citizen it can make a hero of Valmy. But 
is there no better employment for the 
devotion of one people than the devasta- 
tion of another ? Can w^e not sacrifice 
ourselves without sacrificing our neigh- 
l)Ours as well ? Many of you, I know, yield 
your own blood more readily than you 
shed that of others. But this is, in its essence, 
a weakness. For you who are undismayed 
by bullets and shrapnel yet tremble before 
the dictates of racial frenzy— that Moloch 
that stands higlier than the Church of 
Christ. Y^ou Christians of to-day would 
not have refused to sacrifice to the gods 
of Imperial Rome, ^^ou are not capable of 
such courage ! Your Pope Pius X. died of 
grief at the outbreak of this war — so it is 
said. The Jupiter of the Vatican hurled 
thunderbolts upon those inoffensive priests 
who believed in the noble chimaera of 
modernism. What did he do against those 
princes and those criminal rulers whose 
measureless ambition has given the world 
over to misery and death ? May God 
inspire the new Pontiff* who has just 
ascended the throne of St. Peter with 
words and deeds which will cleanse the 
Church from the stain of this silence. 

The Impotence of Labour. 

You socialists on both sides claim to be 
defending liberty against tyranny — French 
liberty against the Kaiser, German liberty 
against the Czar. Would you defend one 
despotism against another ? Unite and 
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make war on both. There was no reason 
tor war between the Western nations ; 
French, English, and German, we are aU 
brothers and do not hate one another. 
The war-preaching press is envenomed by 
a minority, a minority vitally interested in 
maintaining these hatreds, but our peoples, 
1 know, ask for peace and liberty and that 
alofie. The real tragedy, to one situated 
in the midst of the conflict and able to look 
down from the high plateaus of Switzer- 
land into all the hostile camps, in the 
patent fact that actually each of the nations 
is being menaced in its dearest possessions 
—in its honour, its independence, its life. 
Who has brought these plagues upon them? 
brought them to the desperate alternative 
of overwhelming their adversary or dying ? 
None other than their governments, on 
whom, in my opinion, the guilt rests ; the 
three rapacious eagles, the three empires, 
the tortuous policy of the house of Austria, 
the ravenous greed of Russia, the brutality 
of Prussia. The worst enemy of eacn 
nation is not without, but within its fron- 
tiers, and none has the courage to hght 
against it. 

The Monster named Imperiausm. 

It is the monster of a hundred heads the 
monster named Imperialism, the will to 
pride and domination, which seeks to ab- 
sorb all, or subdue all, or break all, and 
will suffer no greatness except itself. For 
the Western nations Prussian imperialism 
is the most dangerous. Its hand uplifted in 
menace against Europe has forced us to 
join in arms against this outcome of a 
military and feudal caste, which is die curse 
not only of the rest of the world but also 
of Germany itself, whose entire thought it 
has subtly poisoned. We must destroy 
this first; but not this alone, the Russian 
autocracy too must be dealt with in the 
fulness of time. Every nation to a greater 
or less extent has an imperialism of its own, 
and whether it be military, financial, feudal, 
republican, social or intellectual, it is 
always the octopus sucking the best blood 
of Europe. Let the freemen of all the coun- 
tries of Europe when this war is over take 
itp again the motto of Voltaire: Ecrasez 
Tinfame. 

The Hideous Word “Yengeance’L 
. When the war is over! The evil is done 
now, the torrent let loose and we cannot 
force it back into its channel unaided. 


Moreover crimes *have been committed 
against right, attacks on the liberties of 
peoples and on the sacred treasuries of 
thought, which must and will be expiated. 
Europe cannot pass over unheeded the 
violence done to the noble Belgian people, 
the devastation of Malines and Louvain, 
sacked b 3 ^ modern Tillys. But in the name 
of heaven let not these crimes be expiated 
b 3 ^ similar crimes. Let not the hideous 
words “vengeance’' and ‘‘retaliation’' be 
heard ; for a great nation does not revenge 
itself, it re-establishes justice. But let 
those in who.se hands lies the execution of 
justice show themselves worthy of her to 
the end. 

It is our duty to keep this before them ; 
nor will we be passive and wait for the 
fury of this conflict to spend itself. Such 
conduct would be unworthy of us who 
have such a task before us. Our first duty 
then, all Dvei the world, is to insist on the 
formation of a moral High Court, a 
tribunal of consciences, to watch and pass 
impartial judgment on any violations of 
the laws of nations. And since committees 
of enquiry formed by belligerents them- 
selves would be always suspect, the neutral 
countries of the old and new world must 
take the initiative. 

O Ye of Little P'aith. 

The neutral coiitries play too modest a 
role. In the face of unbridled force they 
are inclined to believe that opinion is 
defeated in advance, and the majority of 
thinkers in all countries share their 
pessimism. There is a lack of courage 
here as well as of clear thinking. For just 
at this time the power of opinion is 
immense. The most despotic of govern- 
ments, even though marching to victory, 
trembles before public opinion and seeks 
to propitiate it. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than the efforts of both parties 
engaged in war, of their ministers, chai?^ 
cellors, sovereigns, of the Kaiser himself 
turned journalist, to justify their own 
crimes, and denounce the crimes of their 
adversary at the invisible tribunal of 
humanity. Let this invisible tribunal be 
seen at last, let us venture to constitute it. 
Ye know not your power, 0 ye of little 
faith ! If there be a risk, will you not take 
it for the honour of humanity ? What is 
the value of life when you have saved it at 
the price of all that is worth living for ? 
Et propter vitum, vivendi perdere camaB, 
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But for us, the artists and poets, priests 
and thinkers of all countries, remains 
another task. Even in time of war it 
remains a crime for the finer spirits to 
compromise the integrity of their thought ; 
it is shameful to see it serving the passion 
of a puerile, monstrous policy of race, a 
policy scientifically absurd,— since no 
country possesses a race wholly pure. 
Such a policy, as Renan points out in his 
great letter to Strauss, ‘‘can only lead to 
zoological wars, wars of extermin^ition, 
similar to those in \vhich various species 
of rodents and carnivorous beasts fight for 
their existence. This would be the end of 
that fertile admixture called humanity, 
composed as it is of such various necessary 
elements.*^ Humanity is a symphony of 
great collective souls ; and he who under- 
stands and loves it only by destroying a 
part of those elements, proves himself a 
barbarian and shows his idea ot humanity 
to be no better than the idea of order 
another held in Warsaw. 

For the finer spirits of Europe there are 
two dwelling-places ; our earthly father- 
land, and that other City of God. Of the 
one we are the guests, of the other the 
builders. To the one let us give our lives 


and our faithful hearts ; but neither 
familly, friend nor fatherland, nor aught 
that we love has power over the spirit, 
which is the light. It is our duty to rise 
above tempests, and thrust aside the clouds 
which threaten to obscure it ; to build 
higher and stronger, dominating the in- 
justice and hatred of nations, the w^lls 
of that city wherein the souls of the whole 
world may assemble. 

I know that such thoughts have little 
chance of being heard to-day. Young. , 
Europe, lusting for battle, will smile con- 
temptuously and shew’ its fangs like a 
young w’olf. But when the access of fever 
has spent itself, wounded and less proud 
of its voracious heroism, it will come to 
itself again. 

Moreover I do not speak to convince 
others. 1 speak but to solace my own 
conscience, and I know that niy appeal 
will find an echo in the hearts of thousands 
in all countries, who cannot or dare not 
speak themselves. 

(Translated for Cambridge Magazine 
from the Journal de Geneve, by E. K. Ben- 
nett, Caius College.) 
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In the December Jnc/ian Review a Hindu 
Woman shows, in an article entitled 

Women in War, 

*‘that women have had a part of great 
mlportance, in one connection or other, 
in many a battle in history. 

The writer furnishes us with an interest- 
ing account of the “parts played by women 
in wars in ancient and modern days.^’ 

In the past “women have generally ap- 
peared in war either as actual participants 
or as the causes of it.“ 

In the West, the story of fair Helen of Troy, the 
cn use of the great Trojan war, is well-known. The 
Romans found antagonists worthy of them in the 
Egyptian Queen Cleopatra, and Boadicia, the British 
Queen of martial fame. The former died by her own 


hands rather than surrender as an honorable vassal 
even to the mighty Julius Caesar; while the latter 
met, her death, fighting sword in hand against the 
hosts of Rome. The last representative of this heroic 
race of western women was the Maid of Orleans who 
with her mystic dreams and belief in fate, appeals to 
the eastern mind as kindred spirit of their own land. 

In the East, too, there is record of 
its fair and heroic daughters which it need 
not fear comparison with that of the 
West. Shurpanakha, sister to Ravana, 
King of Lanka, enjoys a distinction, 
similar to that of Helen, of being the 
factor that brought on the great war 
narrated inthe Ramayan. She seems to have 
been pretty w’-ell confident of her beauty 
for she tries to persuade the exiled prince, 
Rama, to forsake his l>eautiful, noble wife 
who is admired and revered to this 
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day m India as the embodiment of the 
highest ideal of womanhood. But, as fate 
would have it, her offer ended in lier muti- 
lation by Lakshman. Lanka’s proud 
monarch could not brook such a personal 
insult to his sister, and the kidnapping of 
Sita by him and the siibsecjuent terrible 
war with Kama were the sequel of Madame 
Shurpanakha’s adventure. 

the A'lahahh.'iratn, wc see how llie invincible 
hero of the finie, Arjuna, was cliallen^^ed to and 
en^ag'ed in pers<uial combat by Premila, the Queen 
or our Indian amazons, until neutral ti lends inlerlcred 
.and thf fig'ht ended in tlie nirtrria^^c ol the com- 
hatants. 

Passing over to the middle a;^es. we fmd that the 
mgtory oi Rajputana teems with aeeouiUs of the 
heroic deeds of its daughters during the M.nhomedan 
Period. One ol the most iu)l<*d among them was the 
beautiful Padmini, called the Flower of Chitore, a 
title for which she paid dearly enough For AFi-iid- 
din, King of Delhi, hearing of 1h r beantv, was 
enamoured of her and Ireaclierotisly eapturing her 
husband, the Rana ol Cliitore, el.ainied hvi* a« his 
miisoin. Padmini, resolved to ]Kiy Al.a-mhlm Inuk 
in his own coin, disguised her two lhnu>niid chosen 
warriors ns her maids ol honor and palaiKjinn 
bearers and bravely rescued her husband from tiU' 
enemy’s camp. The’ princes .and .all the best and 
bravest ol the w.arriors of ChUorc had sacrificed 
their lives in the w«ar ; Init when, at last, it was clear 
that the tall ol the city \\as ineviLable, the Uardile 
johur rites were resolved upon as a List resource. 
At the head of a yellow-robed procession of singing 
woiiien was the' “Flower of Chitore’' siavne .and 
smiling, going to meet her death Iw file lo escape- the 
insults of Ala-ud-din, 

The warrior-princess of Thoda, 'I'.ar.abai. who, 
l)v her unshaken resolve, got back her f.alhei’s city 
lor him, together with her brave husband, Irom the 
Maliomedans, is aiiollier esamjile of the high and 
noble s]iirit of Kajputms And the faimms Regent 
Queen ot Bijapur, Cli.and Suit ana, wli.al a combination 
ol heroic resolve, political genius and wisdom liave 
we in her! This great woman, wdio had guided liie 
two Stales of Alimednagar and biiapiir throngli the 
stormy days of internal political stule and e.aidiieled 
the famous “Battle of the \'cir’ so brilliantly, at last 
met her death hy the hands of a vile traitor! 

Two Mahratta princesses— A Italy a ILii 
of Indore and the Kani of Jhansi — will be 
remem])ered in history. The former, tliongh 
more noted for stateeVaft, once ovcrtltrew 
the military plans of Radho, the I’eslnva’s 
uncle, by her clever strategy ; and the 
latter fought ’f)ersonally in 1857. 

But now“a>days “public opinion would 
regard the idea of women as lighters in the 
ranks as outrageous.” 

For that reason the Russian damsel wlio shoulder- 
ed a rifle and fought in the trenches recently; the 
young Servian, Miss Sophie Yovanoviteh, who had 
the credit of sending several Turks to their heaven ; 
Xenia Kritskdyawho took part in the Russo-Japanese 
War ; Harictaiia Korotkicvitch who fought by the 
side of her husband in the same war ; Hannah Snell, 
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“a truculent looking person,” who played an active 
part in the siege of Pondichery ; Christian Davis, the 
“fat, jolly woiimii,” the female soldier ' whose grave 
may be seen in the Chelsea Hospital Cemetery, and, 
last, the well known English woinen, Phorbe llessel, 
who (ought at Ihmtenoy, and “Dr. James Barry.” 
who served at Waterloo and in tlie Crimea — all these 
had to work disguised -as men. 

So women have now turned their minds 
tcv wards the great work of mercy, and 
“some of them Iiavc given something more 
dear than life itsclf—they have given the 
lives of iIkvsc that are dear to them.” 

In the Decemlicr Crucible, “A veteran 
wwrker *n the Deccan” lias given us a few 

Stray Thoughts on Women’s Education 
in India 

which is well worth taking note of by 
all who wish to see oiir women educated. 

We agree with the writer in his views 
that “])raetically the Primary course 
sln uld be Die same for i)oys as for girls.” 
It may bcHbat girls and boys should not 
he educated in the same way, ))nt as it 
does not pay famine-stricken people to be 
fastidious alxml the food they get, so 
parents and guardians of girls should send 
their wards to tlie existing institutions for 
girls without wasting their time in useless- 
ly lamenting over the dearth of girls’ 
schools eondueled in the rigid lines. 

'\ he write r is of opinion that indigenous 
seiiools for girls vondueted by Indians 
should be started— it may be less efficient, 

I nit that does not matter. We .should not 
discard tlie Cliristian mission .schools, we 
need not look into the motives of the mis- 
sionaries, we should be tliankful to them 
for what they have done, and arc doing in 
giving an education to our girls. Girls’ 
schools are few and far between, so a great 
step forward would be taken if we could 
prepare ]niblic oiiinion in favour of co- 
education. In America and in some of the 
continental countries lioys and girls are 
cflucated together and if this system is 
established in the Indian primary schools 
the lot of the jioorly paid schoolmasters 
is likely to improve. 

Indian women, particularly those who 
do not wmnt to lead a married life ought 
to organivse themselves into teaching mis- 
sions all over the country. 

President Wilson to Young Men. 

In the course of an address delivered in 
the city of Pittsburg, and printed in the 
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January Young men of India Mr. -Wilson 
President of the United ^States, gave some 
sound advice to Christian young men 
which may be profitabh^ followed by 
young men of all nationalities all the 
world over. Wc cull the following ])regnant 
lines from the erudite address : 

Young men are generally thouglit to be arch- 
radicals. As a matter of fact, they are the most con- 
servative people I have ever dealt with. (lO to a 
college community and try to change the least custom 
of that little world, and find how the consci vatives 
will rush at you. Moreover, young men are embar- 
rassed by having inherited their father’s opinions. 

1 have often said that the use of the university is to 
make young gentlemen as unlike their fathers as 
possible. 

I do not say that with the least disrespect for the 
fathers, but every man who is old enough to have a 
son in college is old enough to have becr)mc verv 
seriously immersed in sonic particular business, .'oirl 
IS almost certain to have caught the point of view of 
that particular business. And it is very useful to his 
son to be taken out of that narrow circle, conducted 
to some high place where lie may sec the general tna|.> 
of the world and of the interests of mankind, and 
there shown how big the world is and lu^^ much of 
it his father may happen to have forgotten. It would 
be worth while for men, middle aged and old, to 
detach themselves more frcciuently from the things 
that command their daily attention and to think of 
the sleeping tides of humanity. 

1 have always been very impatient of processes and 
institutions which said that their purpose was to put 
every man in the way (»f developing his cliaracter. 
My advice is, don’t think about what you ought to 
do for other people, your character wilf take care of 
itself. Character is a by-product, and any man who 
devotes himself to its cultivation in his o^\ n case will 
become a selfish prig. The only way your ]jowcrs can 
become great is by exerting them outside the circle of 
your own narrow, special, selfish interests. No man 
is a true Christian who does not think constantly of 
how he can lift his brother, how he can assist his 
friend, how he can enlighten niankind, how he can 
make virtue the rule of conduct in the circle in which 
he lives. 

“1 reinenibcr hearing a very wise man say once 
that he had never taught his son religion dogmatical- 
ly at any time ; that he and the boy’s mother had 
agreed that if the atmosphere of the Ikuiic did not 
make a Christian of the boy, nothing that they could 
say would make a Christian of him. 

I want to suggest that it is the duty of young men 
not only to combine for the things that are good, but 
^^to combine in a niililant spirit. There is a fine pas- 
^sage in one of Milton’s prose writings, in which he 
says that he has no patience with cloistered virtue 
that does not go out and .seek its adversary Ah, 
how tired 1 am of the men wjio are merely on the 
defensive : who hedge themselves in, who perhaps 
enlarge the hedge enough to include their little family 
circle and ward ofl all the evil influences of the world 
from that loved and hallowed group. How tired I 
am of the man whose virtue is selfish, because it is 
merely self-protecting, and how much 1 wisli that men 
by the hundred thousand might volunteer to go out 
and seek the adversary and subdue him. 

I try to hate as few persons as possible. But I have 
a hate for a particular sort of person, and that is the 


moral coward, be militant, be an organization that is 
going to do things. If you can find older men who 
will give you countenance and acceptable leadership, 
follow them. But if you cannot, organize separately 
and dispense with them. There are only two sorts 
of men worth associating with when something is to 
be done ; these are young men and the men who 
never grow old. 

If YOU can find older men who will lead you and 
give you countenance, follow them. But suit yourself. 
Do m)t follow people that stand still, if the3" can’t get 
a move on them they are not serviceable. 

In the pages of the Modern World ior 
Nov-Dee Mr. N. Kalyanasundarani writes 
about 

The Romantic Movement in English 
Literature. 

The Romantic movement came as a 
revolt against classicism which was 
responsible to a great extent lor the want 
of life in literature, and which was 
“characterised neither by insight nor 
breadth of view.“ 

Anything savouring of extravagance, was 
rigorously avoided b^^ the classists and passion and 
profound feeling found no place in their poetry. 
Willi equal scripnilonsncss did they prescribe the 
obvious and the commonplace. With them the 
sul)ject matter ()f poetry became very limited in 
range : it had to avoid the extremes of enthusiasm on 
the one hand and familiarity on the other. It would 
concern itself only with those who were considered 
the respectable clssscs of society. Even within its 
limited range its attention was directed not to the 
fundamental features t)f human life, — the passions and 
feelings which are common to all humanity, —but to 
those amenities and bickerings of life, those sophisti- 
cations which are the product of an artificial civilisa- 
tion. It was characterised neither by insight nor 
l-readth of view. 

The Romantic movement was the 
“outcome of a radical change in men’s out- 
look upon life.” It expressed “a new and 
more comprehensive philosophy of life 
itself” and “had its own counterparts in 
the fields of philosophy and politics.” 

The poets of the new school asserted first of all 
that the subject matter of poetry was as wide as 
humanity itself and even wider still ; and the limits of 
huiiianity were now pushed on all sides. Transcend- 
ing even'these limits Romantic poetry attached special 
importance to the realm of Nature. Nature which had 
been a sealed book to the classical poets ojjened out 
all her secrets to the ajiostles of the new school. 

A principal feature of the new poetry was the im- 
portance attached to animal life. The theory of the 
romantic poets regarding the language of poetry, as 
formulated by Wordsworth was that “the language of 
men” was to be the language of poetry. 

It was essentially a return to the past, to the 
Middle Ages particularlj". with all their excitement’ 
their picturesqueness, their variety and their count- 
less types of characters, 
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It was the coming back to life. 

The poets of the new school recognised that the 
highest purpose of poetry is served not exactly by 
the precise and complete expression to individual 
thought, but by the suggestion to the mind of a train 
ot ideas remotely hinted at by the imagination. 

1 he Romantic movement penetrated beneath the 
surface of human life and treated of “the eternal 
passion of the heart.” It brought into the scope of 
poetry new realms, such as the world of spirits. 

The writer concludes by saying that 
“the essence of romanticism is the very 
soul of medit'cval Catholicism with its 
ever present consciousness of the super- 
natural.” 

Public Instruction in Baroda, 1912 - 13 . 

We gather the following interesting 
figures from the Indian Education for 
January which leaves us in no doubt that 
the progressive ruler of Baroda is sparing 
neither money nor his best effotts in 
making his people educated. 

The number of pupils in all institutions was 
207,913. Total State Bxpcndituic Ks. 1,634,331*. 
Receipts Rs. 1,83,671. 

Baroda Collegia. 

410 students. Expense to tloveriimcnt, Rs. 
89,251 or Rs. 148 per licad. 

High Schools. 

3, with 1,775 pupils. Cost to Government Rs. 
56,477 ; Fees Rs. 23,654. 

In primary education Baroda has made 
wonderful progress. Wc read that 

“Out of the total population of 20,29,320 educa- 
tion facilities were ])rovidcd for 18,64,v553.” 

During the year under report English was taught 
in higher primary elas.ses at State c.xpense in Vernacu- 
lar schools at Damnagar, the girls’ schools at Fetlad, 
Navsari and Amreli and in the Aiityaja schools at 
Baroda and Fattan. The Department Jiaving decided 
to encourage private enterprise, new A. V. Schools or 
English classes are opened only where people come 
forward with their contribution towards the general 
expenses. On this principle people have to deposit jii 
advance half the amount of the total estimatcLl cost of 
maintaining an English class for three years m the 
Local Mahal Treasury and Government finds the 
other half and commences the class under its own 
control without charging any fees. 

During the year under report there were 21 
villages, in higher primary schools of which English 
was taug:ht. The total number o.f boys thus learning 
English in primary schools was 1,059, while the 
number of girls was 90. 

Stories of Love and Chivalry in Katthiawar. 

In India, not very long ago, ballads “were 
sung in the courts of Kings, on battlefields, 
in the inner sanctity of the Zenana and at 
the Chora or the village meeting place.” 
These ballads expressed “the social, 
political and religious emotions of different 
periods/’ and may sometimes be heard 


even now in fairs and public festivals in 
Katthiawar. xMr. J. K. Mehta gives us 
the subject matter of one such ballads in the 
pages of the January East and ITest. 

Lodi, the daughter of au Amir of Khambhat 
( Cambay ), was going on a pilgrimage to Dwarka 
by land through Kaflhiawar. On her way there, her 
caravan .stopped for a day at a village called Rawalia. 
She being a daughter of a nobleman of such a big 
Stale like Khambhat, elders of the village and their 
ladies came to see her. All the elders sat at a distance, 
there being a >cieen between them and Lodi. But 
Khiinra, a young man of the village, went to the 
inner apartment with his sisters-in-law, dressed in a 
ladv’s clothes. Lodi, however, found him out, as on his 
crossinir the threshold, he placed his ri/dit foot first. 
She speaks thus in the liallad : — “You w^ere coming 
with your 'listers in law, l)ut while crossing the 
threshold. 1 detected the foot ot a man.” 

Thei»' glances met and there was n Hash of under- 
standing, the birth of love at first sight. While all 
the elders and mdies were returning from the visit, 
Khimra tarried liehind and had a few words with 
J.odi making an appointment for the night. The 
love"s met at night ami ccleljrated their nuptials 
with the stars ol the Heavens as their witnesses. The 
caravan was, however, to go early in the morning 
and the lovers had to part with the first crowing of 
the cock. Khiinra jircssed her much to postpone her 
departure, but she replied that she could not do so 
and promised to come back in about a week from 
Dwarka. 

“Do not cry, Oh Rawat ! and shed salt tears ; 
though the journe> is likely to occupy twenty days, 
I shall collie within eight.” 

The level, when he saw that she would not cancel 
her departure, resorted to the second expedient of 
asking her to postpone her journey for a day or two 
and let the caravan go. To this too .she demurred. 

“The caravan will go .away ; it will not be delayed 
by aiiv one. There will be a long diwStance then 
between it and myself ; please therefore to allow me 
to take mv departure.” 

Lovers parted at last, Imt while going Lodi felt the 
jn-cmonition of evil and lliought within her mind, 
“My left brow is (pfivering, .and my right brow is 
throblnng ; this caravan would not be able to go to 
Dwarka,” . 

These premonitifins haunted her even in her pilgri- 
mage, and while at Dwarka she dreamt a dream 
foreboding such a disaster for her lover that she 
cried out, “Let this dream bill true ol even my brother 
but not of my Khnnra.” All the premonitions and 
evil dreams came to be true. A week passed away 
since the departure of Lodi, and Khimra lost his 
])atieiice. Day after day he mii«t have sat on the out- 
skirts of his village, waiting for the distant cloud of 
dust that would betoken the coming caravan. The 
promised days passed and Khimra died of despair 
with the name of his beloved Lodi on his lips. His 
lK)dv was burnt but according to the custom then 
prevailing a pillar was set up to his memory on the 
burning ground. (The pillar was called a Palia.) 

By a cruel irony of fate, Lodi returned within a 
short time of his death and on inquiring at the 
village found that her lover was dead but a short 
while ago with her name on his lips. The news 
stunned her and she resolved to die after her lover. 
She asks the caravan to resume its lyarch, telling her 
people that she would soon follow them after staying 
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for a night near the tomb of Kliimra (the Palia.) She 
went in the dead of night to her lover’s tomb. There 
her pent-up grief and love burst their bounds and she 
beat her head against the torn!) which covered the 
handful of ashes of what was but a short time back a 
living personality for her. 

She pathetically exclaims, “When I irenl 1 saw a 
young man ; on returning I see this Ibdiii. ' .\ddress- 
ing her lover then she laments “Kliimra ’ the land 
is now saltishly bitter : it is only human lieings (like 
thyself) whose voice is sweet. I Ihought 1 would find 
my oasis on my return ; but instead I lind a desert.” 
She voices her feelings of dread at once mvstie and 
unexplainable which hnm?inity feels a{ J)eatb. 
“Kliimra ! mankind has always one great tnbidation 
in death ; there are several tribul.ations also tor it Imt 
none like tliis,” As night advances, the intensity of 
her grief increases. The light which is hut v< mehsmfed 
rarely to man and woman, has entered lier bte, and 
she dreads to return to the common work-a-day world 
with her liglit buried under the tom]>, her heart 
beating for one whom she would ne\cr see. 'fiie 
climax is soon reached and she dies, beating lier bead 
and heart against the tomb ol her lover. The lollow- 
ing verses sing the last tragedy of her life. 

“My heart must indeed be hard that it does le < 
break though 1 press it against your tomb ; 1 )io.\ 
ever do not like to use force against you* toml), ipy 
Kliimra I” 

“All your relations covet your fonili with 
cocoanuts, oil and Sindur ; but i, oli Klntiua ! cover 
thy tomb with my blood.” 

Sunnhemp Fibre and its Products 

An informing article about the snuniieijij) 
industries penned by Mr. N. vSiibrnmaiiiani 
has appeared in the December WeciJth of 
India. The writer is the Weaving Assistant 
of the Department of Jndustries, Madras, 
and may l)e expected to be in the know 
of what he writes. We cull the lollowing 
from the article under review for those 
interested in matters industrial. 

Sunnhemp (Crotolaria juncea) is an aiinu.d pl.-iul 
indigenous to the Madras rresidenev. It lias bivn 
known in India fro. a time iiniiieni(»rial Jilias been 
mentioned in the Code of Mann as the material liom 
which Tavitiika (sacred tlicad) has been exir.'Kted 
The plant usually grows to a height t)f b<*t\veen do 
to 40 inches and is cut 3 or 4 moiitlis alter plantation 
at the flowering time wliieh is usually tlic months 
of October and November. But says Molhson “Tiic 
flnest, strongest and licst fibre may pos.-^ibly begot 
from plants wliieh are not dead ripe, lait very good 
^ libre as well as seed are got from a ri])e "ciop.” 
Tinnevelly is among the districts, where sunnheiii]) 
is grown for its lilire which is used for the nianufac' 
ture of gunny, etc., the chief centres ot the indnstrv 
being Gopaiasamudram, Narasinganalliir, Dallakal 
and Ambur in Ambasamudram taluk. The Tiniicveliv 
variety of sunnhemp is said to be superior to the 
variety grown in other parts of tlie Presidency. 

The filire is extracted in the following way :--After 
the plants are cut, the stalks are dried in the sun in 
bundles, for 2 or 3 weeks and stored, the withered 
leaves forming a very good manure. When the libre 
is reijttircd for use, the stalks arc retted in small 
bundles in water /or from 5 to 7 days, the duration 
depending on the season. Slow running water is 


preferable to stagnant water. Tinnevelly fibres are 
considered better than filires of other places and their 
better cpialitv is due not only to the superior variety 
of the f'teed but afso, it is said, to the superiotity of 
the Tanibraparni water in which the stalks are retted. 
The stalks are beaten and lashed in water several 
times and the basts are then recovered by hacking or 
stripping bv hand and exposed to dry. Tlie bast is 
afterwaids beaten by means of a wooden mallet and 
lirokcn, and the fibre which is usually 20 inches long 
IS then extracted from it by hand. I^ibre pieces are 
vlcanerl bv vvcjmen first treading on them — then they 
are bealen oil S(mie stone with a flat piece of wood 
or stick Tlie libre thus cleaned is variously spun Ijy 
lana|i]iar women with the ordinary spindle so as to 
suit the jiariiciilnr uses for wdiieli the yarn will he 
wanted. Among the more important uses of the fibre 
aie tlie following Ropes, fishing nets, gunnies, 
saddles for pack horses, mouth ])ieees of nihotes, 
liosepijies, etc, 

'fhe warj) yarn is 1 letter spun than the weft yarn 
and it is nsu.'illy used twaifold. Warj)S£irc prepared 
in the old country way by means of [legs fixed to the 
ground in the open sjiace in front of the weavers’ 
house, niul are made 10 feet long. The warps when 
got ready are soaked in water, then taken out and 
bealen on some flat stone by means of a wooden 
board in order th.al the si/.e’ usually made of ragi 
flour which will lie applied later, may permeate well 
into the fibres. The war]) after si/dng is again cleaned 
and then il is ])ieeed. 

The loom wliieli consists of a few rollers, pegs and 
some rope can lie \vork(*d anywhere. 

The weaving process is very sini])lc and is the same 
as in mat manufacture. 

The stalks ot tlie plant afler the removal of its 
libre, arc used by gunny weavers and others for 
thatcdiing ])urpose. 

The material is extremely inflammable. 

It is a favourite .aiticle with Hindu children during 
the festivities of Deejiavalli and Karthigai for purpose 
oi iioidii'e. 

'fills material is also largely used for torclies. 

Other uses ol the plant liesides tliose of its fibre are 
t!ie lollowing Iflower^ are cooked as curry aiul 
Seeds aie used as manure, sunnheinj) lieing recognized 
.as a valuable manuieero]). It is also considered a 
tiutritioiis fodfler and is grown fi)r that jrurpose. 

Originallv, the mamilactiire of gunny was confined 
to tlie class Of I'elugu Chetties called janapiiars, but 
(tflale years the Taraialis realizing the profitable 
nature of the business liave begun to grow the 
sunnhemp jilant ami manufacture gunnies. 

Gunny made ot sunnhemp fibre is used 
in refineries for liosepipcs. Is is used in 
l)lnee of leather for the trunk of the water 
bucket. In sugar rehneries the ‘‘gunny is 
used largely in place of the hitherto im- 
ported canvas.” 

A Glimpse of Indian Society in the First 
Centuries B C. and A.D. 

\Ye have read with delight the refreshing 
account of the ancient Indian society ap- 
pearing in the November Dacca Review 
Irom the pen ot Mr. Subiinal Chandi*a 
Sarkar. With our narrow outlooks, with 
our fair sex hedged within the narrow con- 
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fines of the zenana, with our heads bent 
low before irrational and meaningless 
social usages, the account under review 
reads like a romance. But it is nevertheless 
true. 

What was the daily routine of a well- 
to-do man ? 

Early in the morning he finished his toilet and was 
ready for his days work : liis teeth cleansed with a 
tooth-brush (dhavana), his body sparingly smeared 
with sandal or other cream, his hair dried and scented 
with fumes of frankincense, with a ehaplct on his 
crown, and lips tinged with bees-wax and lac-dye 
With betels in his mouth, and betels in his piicket oi 
box he dressed. Everyday he took his bath; every 
alternate day his servant massaged his limbs; every 
third day he indulged in tiie luxury ot soap (Fenaka) ; 
and every fourth day came the barber’s turn. The 
two principal meals of the day were taken in the 
morning and evening, corresponding to the breakf«st 
and supper of English homes; at times there were 
dinners late into the night. The f.imily retired after 
breakfast; the day’s work was done with before that 

The leisure hours after breakfast were 
spent in teaching the birds in the cages to 
prattle, witnessing ram, cock and quail- 
fights or gossipping with friends. Light 
games like cards or dice were indulged in. 
“In the afternoon the_y would get u[) and 
don their best evening dresses for their 
daily attendance at the club (Oosthi).“ 

What was the condition of women in 
the then society and what amount of 
social freedom did they enjoj^ ? 

Educated and accomplished ladies were much res- 
pected ill academic circle and royal courts, and 
many ladies taught and earned their owii liveliliood. 
Cultured widows often entered n fiuddliist conv^eiit, 
and these itinerant nuns (Bhikshunis) were an efficient 
educative body. It wais through them that female 
education sjircad to the masses in that age. Tlie 
marriageable age for girls was rnther high, and the 
greater part ot their education could acconliiigly be 
completed before their niai riagc ; often the education 
was continued with the help of their husbands. The 


line arts remained the subject of lifelong culture with 
ladies. 

Women had their share in the knowledge of scrip- 
ture and sciences ; wives were free to discuss topics 
of literature and music with their husbands' 
friends at evening conversaziones ; and maidens 
tlumght it necessary to take regular lessons in the 
fine arts from the accomplished Buddhist nuns. 

The daughter was deemed marriageable when she 
stepped into youth ; and an eligible maid would be 
recognised by her changed dress and toilet. She was 
allowed much freedom by her parents ; c. she would 
go out, well-dressed, with her companions, of an after- 
noon, foi a walk or sports, (lirls of age were usually 
taken ny thtir parents to sacrificial or nuptial cere- 
monies, festivities or meetings, for fd^rmal introduction 
to society’’ ; and youths and maids were given ample 
o]>portun Ly of free-mixing in the Chibs, dances (Halli- 
sakas and Latarasaks) or musical entertainments 
(Oayanas) ; they n ere oven encouraged to read trea- 
tises 4)11 C'oiirtshi}) and Marriage (by learned pro- 
fessors) when thev grew up. These S4>cial usages 
made an octogenar'an’s marriage with a mere girl a 
practical iiiipo.-sibility while it is by no means rare in 
the iiresent day Hindu Society ; and the wife was 
usually never younger less than three or more than 
eight years. • 

It was* the rule rather than the excep- 
tion that the girls chose their own hus- 
bands and both the young man and 
woman had sufficient opportunity of 
knowing each other before entering into 
the matrimonial alliance. 

Inler-castc marriage were not unknown in those 
times, ruid women could marrv more than once 
after beimr widoweil or divorced. As a result of 
social freedom, playmates of childhood would often 
emerge through a long period of eourtshij) as man 
ami wife and in such cases it was deemed nothing 
indiscreet for the girl herself to do the wooing. Most 
marriages were arrang<‘d by the parties themselves of 
their own free accord. 

In those times it was the maiden to whom a 
matrimonially inclined youth would come and formally 
propose ; the ceremony of giving the daughter in 
marriage took ]7laee sometime after she was accepted 
bv the maid ami her family ; — and the intervening 
period was spent in courtship. 
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Race Mingling. 

Mr. Ernest J. Reece of the University 
of Illinois Library School contributes to 
the American Journal of Sociology a very 
illuminating and informing article of the 
Race Mingling in Hawaii which may be 
read by all with interest and profit especi- 


ally by those of our countrymen who rush 
in with the smattering of their knowledge 
of Biology to support the caste system 
from the biological standpoint. 

The social body is a mixture and the 
pure stock is a mere historic ideal. What- 
ever qualities we find in society is mostly 
due to the extended process’ of amalgama- 
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tion. There are certain motives and con- 
ditions involved in race mingling. When 
two races meet the normal course of their 
association is through introduction, hosti- 
lit 3 % tolerance, indifference, co-operation, 
friendship, fusion. Certain forces oppose it. 
Among the most potent deterring forces is 
physical repulsion. Certain minor adverse 
circumstances may be mentioned under the 
heads of prejudice, lack of sympathy, 
mental preference and canons of beauty. 
But the barriers break-down under two 
influences. The ps\’chic element cf novelty 
often leads to unions which otherwise 
would not take place, and military and 
Other circumstances freciuently force groups 
of men to the alternative of alien marriage 
or no marriage at all. 

Effects OF Race Mingling. 

One people may disappear before an- 
other, or there ma\" appear tlyt formation 
of a new stock or the two peo|5Ies ma^^ 
dwell side by side co-operating to greater 
or less extent in community life. As to the 
character of the offspring, 'much has been 
made of the theory that the hybrid peoples 
are likely to be retrogressive— weakly, un- 
stable, and even infertile. But where the 
theory seems to be true the causes are 
physical and psychical rather than bio- 
logical. Often the interbreeding 

“involves violent change ol' environment for one 
of the contributing bloods, a condition which is 
believed to discourage fecundity. J)irferiug gnui]) 
standards in the ])arents may for])id such psychic 
harmony as is essential to the production ol strong 
and abundant progeny. Most important of all, un- 
wonted diseases are likely to cause high mortality 
among peoples who can "meet them ncitlier with 
inherited immunity n»>r with £ic(piirtd resistance.” 

It needs no ])ointing out how foolish it 
is to go to force this doctrine to the service 
of those who oppose the fusion of two 
castes that have lived with the same 
standards of life under the same influences 
of physical environment from generation 
generation and when their offspring 
will also do so, without any change what- 
soever. However, excellent evidences for 
the worth of mixed bloods are at hand. 

‘The fecundity and longevity of mixed races in 
Mexico and Rrazil arc conspicuous— in fact, the 
mixture of Latins, Negroes and Red Indians which is 
peopling Central and South America seems to be an 
ascendant stock. There may be significance also in 
\ the numerical growth of the Miilattoes in the United 
‘iStates and in the occasiotiMil emergence of strong indi- 
viduals in this race. When the social body is admit- 
tedly a mixture, and when great areas can be perma- 


nently populated by such stocks as the, Latin Indian 
and the French Indian, the burden of proof would 
seem to be with those who contend that no hylijrid 
race can thrive and persist." (In the above sentence 
Indian means aboriginal American.) 

In India it docs not require any proof, 
as the Indian race, which is a polyhybrid 
one, has at least persisted if not also 
thrived for long centuries. 

The Situation in Hawaii 

The three-sided combination of Hawaiian, 
Caucasian and Chinese is a very evident 
fact. The base is of course the native 
Hawiian race. It came ultimately from the 
Indian archipelago. The first Europeans 
who touched Hawaii were the crew of a 
Spanish ship in 1528. Then Cook re- 
dicovercd the islands in 1776 and the 
msissionaries followed as a matter of 
counse. Gradually the islands came to be 
more widely known as a congenial spot for 
American settlers. In 1852 the Chinese first 
landed at Hawaii as labourers and may 
no\Y deliate the claim of the Caucasian to 
second place among the fusing elements. 
A dozen other peoples are found there in 
appreciable numbers. These include the 
Portuguese, Japanese, Korean, Russian, 
Filipino, Spanish, Porto Rican, Negro and 
yet the catalogue is not final. Among the 
influences that have facilitated the fusion 
mention ma)" be made of the common 
school educational privileges available to 
all, Catholic religious tendencies, and 
facilities of social intercourse naturally to 
be generated in such a cosmopolis as 
Honolulu, economical considerations, Eng- 
lish language and, above all, cosmopolitan 
American civilization. Though the ethnic 
native race is Hawaiian, the Chinese have 
proved to be the dominant race, but the cul- 
tural stock is American. So the mingling 
has given rise to a polyhybrid Civilization 
in more than one sense, and the result is 
not at all discouraging. The cauccisian- 
Hawaiian-Chinese mentally has the assid- 
xxity of the Chinese and the ambition of the 
White but is handicapped by an element in 
his Haiwaiian inheritance which savors of 
dulness. He is coming to be a force in the 
business world. What he achieves he achi- 
eves through earnestness and persistence 
•—earnestness and persistence so tempered 
as to deliver him from Anglo-Saxon 
severity. Now if the question be raised 
as to the consummation of such a fusion 
what is the answer ? 
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‘‘Hawaii furnishes one answer. Here a dozen races 
are taking unto themselves a single manner of life, 
one set of ideals, and one group of purposes. And 
here three peoples are joining to form a new stock. 
How far-reaching this last may be cannot be predicted. 
The significant facts are that it has seemingly esta- 
blished itself in the community, and that it is to all 
appearances virile, capable, fertih, and charged with 
the excellences of the parent races. 

The Moslem view of Woman. 

The Daily Mail of October 28, 1914 
wrote — 

“Nor have the Swedes been altogether content 
with the heavy-handed art of Germany, or with the 
view of woman which Germans share , with Mahom- 
medans alone— the view that she can be no more than 
a domestic drudge or an insi rument of pleasure. ‘ 

On this the Islamic Review comments 
as follows 

The above cutting from the Dnilv Afiiil only serves 
to betray the ignorance of the writer. How long 
will these foolish people write upon subjects with 
which they are unacejuainted ? It would be interest- 
ing to know from what fairy-tale boedv he gleaned his 
knowledge. One of the best replies U, the vapotir- 
ingsofMr. H. Hamilton Fyfc is the following from 
the Ha/Vr CAro me /c of November r>. It speaks of Mie 
Bedouins who are, of course, Muslim : 

“On one point, however, they need instruction in 
Kultur. They never make night attacks in case, by 
mistake, the women’s quarters should be invaded and 
to injure or offend the enemy’s womenfolk is regarded 
as dishonourable.” 

Compare these two extracts side by side, you will 
find that they contradict each other. Tims we ha\c 
two writers expressing totally opposite views. One 
compares the Muslims to the Geruii'ins ; the other 
tells us that the unnaniable atrocities in Belgium 
would not exist if the invaders were Bedouins instead 
of Germans. Yet, in spite of all this people call the 
Germans ‘‘civilised” and the Bedouins “uncivilised” — 
we leave the rest to the imagination of our reader. 
However, it is well to quote from Islam upon this 
subject to show that the writer in the Dnily Mail had 
better refrain from worrying the puidic with these 
fables until he studies the (juestion belore putting pen 
to paper and thus expose himselt to ridicule. 

In the Holy Quran, Sura 4, we read 

‘‘And respect women who have l)orne 
jon/' 

In the sayings of the Holy Prophet Miihaininad 
we find the following : — 

“Women are the twin-halves of men.” 

“The rights of women are sacred, see that vvomcn 
are maintained in the rights attributed to them.” 

“I he prophet said, when asked by Moawujali 
about wife’s right over her husband : — Feed her when 
thou takest food ; give her clothes to wear when thou 
wearest clothes ; refrain from either giving* a slap on 
her face or even abusing her ; and separate not from 
thy wife, save within the house.” 

That is the most perfect Muslim whose disposition 
is best ; and the best of you are they who behave best 
to their wives.” 

“The world and all things in it are valuable, but 
the most valuable thing in the world is a virtuous 
woman,” 


“God enjoins to treat women well, for they are 
your mothers, daughters and aunts.” 

“Fear God in regard to the treatment of your 
wives, for verily they are your helpers.” 

Let these few extracts suffice. It is as well to say 
that Islam does not condemn woman as ihecause of all 
evil, it leaves that to the creed that boasts that it has 
produced civilisation. Islam has always allowed 
woman to hold her own property independently of 
her husband, a right which was only conceded in 
England in 18B1 by n legislative Act. The religion 
winch says that “Paradise lies at the feet of the 
mother” contrasts very favourably with that which 

says “Let the woman keep silent for 1 suffer not 

a woman lo teach” (St. Paul). 

Science and Race. 

Dr. Jacques Loeb, M, D., Ph. D. 
(Leipzig), Jionorary D. Sc. (Cantab.) head 
of the Department of P)xperimental Biology 
in the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York City, is one of the 
best known scientists in the world. He was 
born in Germany in 18c9, educated at 
Berlin, Munich and Strassburg, and has 
heM chairs at Strassburg, Wurzburg, 
Geneva, ’ Bryn Mawr, Chicago, and 
California universities. He is the author 
of numerous books and articles and can 
speak, therefore, with unusual authority. 
In an article in The Crisis on “Science and 
Race” he says that civilisation is a ques- 
tion of science. 

In former ages civilization was a question of 
speculation, of poetry and philosophy, and any 
enthusiast could add what was considered a, con- 
tribution. Jn our present, and in the future still 
more, that wnicli we call civilization will be based 
on knowledge, not on sentiment, not on speculation, 
and not on jioetry. Science is a matter of method ,* 
it does not reejuire genius to be a scientist, but you 
must have the scientific mcthofl and in addition simple 
common sense, the power (ff application and con- 
secutive thought. From my experience with pupils 
I have found that the number of those who are not 
fitted to work out a problem and make a contribu- 
tion to science is extremely small if they only are 
taught the pnjpcr method, if they only realize that 
what they have lo us^* in addition to the method is 
commonsense. On this basis I venture to say that in a 
short time everything that is considered to-day as a 
special race or nation will have its share in the develop- 
ment of science, and I am firmly convinced that the 
conditions that will he found in the different scientific 
contributions will depend not so much on the question 
of races and nations as on the question of the 
dominance of the war power. 

He evidently holds the view that mili- 
tarism must in the long run be detrimental 
to the progress of science. 

People who have money to apply to education^ if 
they are taught the methods of scientific research, if 
they are not impoverished by excessive armaments 
and wars, will rapidly make contributions to science. 
The fact that America, in Ipite of its youth, goes 
ahead so rapidly is to some extent djie to the fact tha4 
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we liave not an oppressive array. France, once the 
leading nation in science, has gone back in comparison 
to other nations for the reason that the army devours 
the money which should go to universities. I have 
friends in Austria who write me that their universities 
suffer because there is no money. Civilization to-day 
is not a race question ; it is a question of the applica- 
tion of the energy of nations or coniinunities to the 
development of science and its application. 

The next proposition which Dr. Loeb 
lays down is that the assumption of race 
superiority does not rest on any scientiBc 
ground. 

We have heard a good deal about inferior races, 
the white races being superior, the Negro being inferior 
and similar things. Biology has not in a single case 
been consulted, and if it had been consulted there are no 
data to-day to confirm any such sweeping statement. 
Each character is inherited individually. The pigment 
of the skin and the shape of the eyes or nose have 
absolutely nothing to do with the intelleetaal power. 
They are inherited independently of each other, as 
those of you who may have read about Mendel’s laws 
of heredity are well aware. We do not even know the 
mechanism of that wliiehwecall ment il power and 
the mechanisms which determine the heredity of the 
mental and moral faculties. How in tin; world can 
anybody stand up to-day and sav, “ We believe the 
Negro is incapable of development : among the races of 
India only the so-called Aryans are capal)le of devlop- 
Tiient”? Or by what right can they say that the 
Aryans of India, if they are colored brown, are as 
different from the white Aryans as the Negro, as far as 
intelligence and the possibility of progress is concer- 
ned? I protest that there is absolutely no basis for 
saying that the color of the skin or the shape of the 
eyes, or any other l)odily characteristic has anything 
to do with the intellcctnal or moral inferiority of an 
individual or a race. Moreover, we know this, that 
talent is not a question of race but of strain or family. 
For instance, talent for music, talent fin' drawing, 
talent for mathematical work, literary talent, may 
occur in any race. 

The main fact is that you find talented strains, 
as far as our experience goes, in diflercnt races. It 
is contrary to science to sfiy that, ‘ Yon are Negroes, 
yon are inferior ; do not mind if we put you into a 
‘]im Crow car.” I hink the dignity of humanity 
is hurt by such an attitude. 

The Professor gives a few striking 
examples to prove the blight of oppression. 

In Spain, through the dominance of the Catholic 
Church, as you know, the Jews were expelled in 1492. 
Spain has never amounted to much since. On account 
of the vengeance of the gods ? Scarcely ; but on 
'“account of another fact. The group that was capable 
of doing that thing was an inferior group, a group 
of oppressors. They are usually a mentally and 
morally deficient group. Spain has suffered from the 
domination, not of its best elements but of those 
elements which were at the time the most ignorant 
the most cruel. You have a similar case in Kii.ssia 
to-day, and Russia has a similar problem. All these 
problems of oppression of one group by another are 
economic in their last analysis. Wherever you find 
such oppression as exists in Russia to-day you also 
may be sure that the ruling element is morally and 
intellectually the weakest in the countr 3 ^ 

The writer* then proves ' his case 


from the difference in the scientific achieve- 
ments of the Northern and Southern 
States in the United States of America. 

We come to the South : I do not know whether 
there is'a connection, but if you compare the North 
with the South and take the statistics of contribu- 
tions to scientific development you will notice that 
the universities in the south have contributed consid- 
erably less than the northern universities. 

Much has been made by the advocates 
of caste and race superiority of an unprov- 
ed opinion of Herbert Spencer^s against 
racial intermarriage. On this subject Dr. 
Loeb’s opinion is worth consideration. 

I have been thinking about this matter in connec- 
tion with the situation in California, where I under- 
stand that tlipy are trying to pass a law making it 
a felony for a white person and a Japanese to in- 
termarrv. And I was asked whether there was any 
biological reason to show that such intermarriage 
would have bad results. It has licen stated that the 
mixtures between white aud black are an inferior 
breed ; that the pure breeds— the pure black and the 
pure white breed— are superior to the mixed race. As 
a matter of fact, J)iology lias nothing in support of 
that position, Imt we have some definite facts which 
show that in certain crises the hybrid is superior to 
both parent races. Such experiments have been 
reported by Shull, East, and Burbank. When we 
cross two lirecds of fishes vve get in some cases an 
offspring which is much hardier than cither of the 
parent races. So you have a number of cases in 
which it is found that the oflspring is superior to the 
])ure l)rced. 

It w'ould be wrong to say that in each case the 
icsult of a mixture of races is lietter than the pure 
breed That is true in some cases, in other cases the 
ojiposite IS true. But tlie fact that in a number of 
cases the mixture yields icsults that are superior to 
both parent breeds is enough to show the absurdit}’’ 
of the sweeping statement that the intermixing of 
races should be considered a felony. Laws on these 
topics should rest on careful experiments and not on 
fanatic sentiments. 

Colored Men and Women lynched without 
trial- 

The following table of colored men and 


women 

U. S. A. 

lynched without trial 
is taken from the Crib^is, 

in tht 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1S85 

78 

1 900 

107 

18S6 

71 

1901 

107 

1887 

80 

1902 

8() 

1888 

05 

1903 

86 

1889 

95 

1004 

83 

1890 

90 

1905 

61 

1891 

121 

1906 

04 

1892 

155 

1 907 

60 

1893 

154 

1908 

93 

1894 

*"134 

1909 

73 

1895 

112 

1910 

65 

189G 

80 

1911 

63 

1897 

122 

1912 

63 

1898 

102 

1913 

79 

1899 

84 

1914. 10 months 

44 

Total 



2,707 
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Does Old Wrong become Right ? 

Does old wrong become right or old in- 
justice become justice ? Does the ignoring 
of injustice do away with it ? or is there 
no reparation for injustice needed when the 
injured party has ceased to resent it? The 
Christian Register says : 

The sense of injustice is the element in injury which 
outla.8ts resentment. One may forget a wrong that 
is ended, but one cannot make believe that an unend- 
ing wrong is done with by merely being forgotten. 
Whatever forgetting and forgiving can do, they can- 
not make unrepentance of the same effect as repen- 
tance, nor a continuing untruth as one that has been 
stopped. There is this reality in everlasting punish- 
ment : that we can see in this life whatever we believe 
about another life ; doing a wrong thing cannot be 
otherwise named and judged, however indignation 
against the doer is softened ; what once was wrong 
is always wrong, and to remain attached to it is 
share that penalty. An ingenuous and goodnatured 
and easy-going confidence that ignoring injustice 
will do away with it really makes reconciliation 
harder. What is needed is to do away with the 
injustice : all the rest will follow. Riu after time 
and spirit have purged life of its liatcs, its chagrins, 
its angers, and its revenging, and there remains ll'*e 
sad grief of a trust broken, a sorrowful finning 
against the light, some further penance must be done. 
There is such a sin as a sin against the holy spirit, 
and, whatever other form of it there may be, tiiis is 
certainly one such sin : maintaining a w'rong and 
standing on it, knowing all the while that it is wrong. 
No victory of arms or a man can vanquish that 
enmity, for it is the enmity of God of things as they 
are against the gods of things as they seem. 


The War Cant. 

In these days when we hear so much 
about “German Culture,’' “Russian Cul- 
ture, "“British Culture” and so forth ; when 
each and every nation engaged in the present 
European war is loud in proclaiming that 
it has the monopoly of possessing the 
superior culture, “as if European 
culture was not one organic whole and 
was divided into air-tight compartments," 
it is refreshing to note the Unity of 
America,* writing in the following strain : 

Kipling has at last spoken and sung of the glory 
of England in his way. German philosophers have 
justified violence and bloodshed in order that the 
German nation might “work out its destiny.” This 
superstition of “the nation” is probably the last 
superstition lurking in the minds of the competent. 
The race superstition has more profound grounds 
of justification than the national superstition, for 
race characteristics seem to be permanent, vital and 
decisive, although later science is proving beyond a 
question that races are fluid, changing and interchan- 
ging. They exchange commodities of mind and 
characteristics of body. There are no £xed race 
characteristics. Even the most fundamental division 
of humanity into white, yellow and black races 
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refuses to be confined ; they defy the dykes that would 
divide and the fences that would separate. 

How much more 'difficult it is to make permanent 
either the spiritual or physical characteristics of a 
“nation.” The England that Kipling glorifies, that 
even religionists would save by tnfe priceless flow of 
blood, is a chimera, a will-o’-the-wisjp when draws 
into the phih^stqjher’s crucible. Englanil has produced 
great minds, profound philosophers and inspiring 
poets, but all these greatnesses promptly lift them 
out of English barriers into their liuman relations. 
From Shakespeare and Milton down to Tennyson 
and Browning : from Sir Thomas More to Charles 
Darwin and all the loving and loyal followers of the 
same were de-Englished in proportion as they were 
humanized. The same is true of Germany. Goethe, 
Lessing, Schiller and the great masters of thought 
and the rtcenl leaders in science are de-Germanized 
when they become citizens in the Republic of Man. 
How petty eind insolent is the picture of ignorant 
Russian peasants led by cocky upstarts bearing 
epaulets and swords reported as besieging Ivonigsbcrg, 
bombarding the t imb of Emmanuels, Kant, the 
greatest of Germans. 

Those parts of a nation represented by crowns 
and cannons, titlCvS and swords are negligible 
cjuat'tities. Tiicv can be crushed, whi])ped, humiliat- 
ed, exiled as ’Napoleon was to St. Helena, but that 
does not prevent the French from producing a Victor 
Hugo and a Pasteur ; the English a Robert Browning 
a Herbert Spencer and a John Rimkin, and the 
Germans a Wagner. What “nation” can claim the 

Baroness von Suttner,. Nobel or Edi.son ? 

% 


Does Conquest Pay ? 

Cont|iiest does not always enrich the 
victorious nation. Instances are not want- 
ing in which conifuest has actually im- 
poverished the victorious nation so much 
so that it “finds itself unable to maintain 
the forces which its rulers think necessary 
to secure its acquisitions." The Nation in 
the course of an article cites the Russo- 
Japanese War as a specific instance in 
which “defeat has brought a seeming pros- 
perity to Russia" and conquest for Japan 
has meant ruin. Both the Russian and 
Japanese peoples are by European stand- 
ards dismally poor. 

In Japan, income-tax is paid on incomes over £30, 
and it is only a small minority of families which pays. 
In Russia the average yearly income is said to lie 
only between £5 and £0 per nead of the population. 
Famine is now raging in the poorer Northern districts 
of Japan, but it is chronic in some parts of Russia, 
and the fact that harvests havejatterly been abundant 
does not mean that the peasantry is really on the 
road to prosperity. In both Empires the burden of 
taxation is crushing, and in both it is the supposed 
necessity for great armaments which explains them. 
In neither is representative government a reality, and 
though Japan probably has the advantage here, both 
are swayed by a sacrosanct autocracy, and both are 
driven to repress the modern phase of revolt by the 
persecution of a struggling Socialist movement. Each 
attempts to foster the transition from an agricultural 
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to an industrial form of civilization by high protec- 
tion, and in each the new factories show a ruthless 
exploitation of the wage-earners which could not be 
paralleled in Western Europe. Over the finances of 
them both, cool critics shake their heads, and predict 
the inevitable catastrophe. Corruption in the public 
services is a plague in both. 

But where so much is the same, everything none the 
less is different. Russia can afford to startle Germany 
by re-arming her artillery, building Dreadnoughts and 
strategic railways, and now, for climax, by a proposal 
to increase her ‘^pcacc” army by 400,000 inen. Japan 
is shaken by a popular revolt against reckless expen- 
diture complicated by a shameless corruption, and a 
Ministry, aominated by the Satsuma clan, which lives 
by controlling the fleet, must acquiesce in a reduction 
01 its naval estimates by a relatively vast figure of 
£7,000,000. 

But conquest helps to build the economic 
prosperity of the conquering nation in an 
indirect way. Nations may not be “in 
business ^ias a joint-stock concern” but we 
should never overlook the fact that “capi- 
talists do act in national groups abroad, 
and do receive from diplomacy, not merely 
protection, but active support in their 
schemes of expansion.” 

Everyone knows that the real motive of the 
Franco-German struggle over Morocco was the rivalry 
of French and German capitalists to exploit ins virgin 
mines and to supply it with public works We all 
take it as a matter of course that railway building 
in India or irrigation works in Egypt should be in 
the hands of British contractors. What is not so 
readily grasped by the general public is that in 
countries like Turkey and China the competition 
among financiers for concessions invariably involves 
their governments. Everyone knows that the Bagdad 
Railway, financed and controlled by private (icrnian 
citizens, is a scmi-oflicial enterprise. Hut rather less 
directly, rather less overtly, British diplomacy stands 
behind British railway ventures in China. Arma- 
ments stand behind this competition for economic 
opportunity, and play their part alike in i>vcr-,awing 
dying empires and in impressing rival competitors. 

Armament firms alone have not an 
interest in armaments. All the i*est of the 
world is not their dupe. 

It is rather the whole world of finance, restlessly 
seeking outlets in regions which have >et absorbed 
but little capital, which has this interest. 

The Nation is of opinion that 

the direct attack on armaments is probably des- 
tined to be thwarted until this pervasive and subtle 
influence has been studied and undermined. 


India after the War 

has been penned by E, Agnes R. Haigh and 
published in the pages of The Asia tic Revie w 
m which the writer discusses how India 
ought to be treated by Great Britain after 
the war is over, considering “the generosity 
of Indian Princes and peoples in ofiering 


their services on the European battlefields 
and contributing royally towards the 
prosecution of a European war.” 

India is not fighting for “any reasons 
connected with the rights or wrongs of 
the war, European disagreements do not 
touch India,” neither does “the creed of 
militarism so gravely scandalize the fight- 
ing races of India as to prompt them to 
take up arms in a Holy Crusade. Indians 
have no grievance of their own against 
Germany, a country which has treated 
them with kindliness and regard, and 
whose scholars, moreover, have shown 
quite as much appreciation of ancient 
Indian culture as any others in Europe. 
There is so little social intercourse between 
the British official classes and the Indian 
people that the suggestion of a strong per- 
sonal devotion inspiring India’s proffer 
of help cannot be accepted by anyone.” 
Then what is the motive which promoted 
India’s outburst of generosity ? — it is “to 
show her loyalty, and to prove what that 
loyalty is worth.” 

There are many “instances of disabilities 
under which Indians suffer in point of 
status. 

They have no remedy and no redress : there is no 
Imperial Court to which they can appeal, and the 
Indian Government, as already mentioned, has no 
standing at Imperial Conferences.” 

This state of things should be remedied 
after the war is over, India has given and 
England has accepted and “in the giving 
and the accepting a relation has been 
established which can only be incurred 
with honour between friends and equals.” 

The writer goes on to say : 

If confidence has not always been felt or shown 
it must now proclaim itself ; if opportunity has been 
withheld from motives however sincere and well inten- 
tioned, it can be withheld no longer. True as it is that 
neither official England nor Nationalist India wishes 
to rush upon reform or precipitate inevitable changes, 
it is also true that the path to progress and develop- 
ment may not be blocked indefinitely. Delays, which 
an excessive caution might seem to suggest, can 
scarcely now be urged from the one side without the 
consent and co-operation of responsible members of the 
other. It may or may not be that India will soon 
show herself ready for political self-dominion. Prob- 
lems must arise in her evolution which forethought 
and prudence can no more forestall than they can 
avert. There are many who hold that the ordeal of 
industrialism must be met and faced before India can 
become adult ; that economic and political measures 
applicable to England are in advance of India’s needs. 
This may be so, but we cannot assume it. No neces- 
sity has forced such an experience upon Canada, for 
example — to this day a land of crops, or Australia, a 
land of mines and pastures— both self-governing 
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dominions with full legal powers to manage their 
own attairs. No indiviclual or cominuiuty is exempt 
Irom the human frailty of making mistakes, 
and the Ireedom to do so is a right which the jos- 
ponsible human being is justilied in claiming as a 
condition ol his growth. The best of human institu- 
tions have still their full measure of anomalies, all 
pointing back to some unnoticed blunder in concep- 
tion, and the British Empire itself is rich in such 
instructive examples. The instinct of a competent 
administration to show a certain grandmotherly 
solicitude, lest its proteges should fall and hurt 
themselves may be protective in intentiou, but is none 
the less, cramping in effect. In «'uiy case the ideals of 
India can be worked out in her own experience alon<.' 
and none can deny her the right to that experience, 
or achieve its results vicariously. 

Art in Rajputana^ with special relation to 
Jaipur 

is the name of an article full of interes- 
ting information about Rajput Art printed 
in the pages of The Asiatic Review. This 
article formed the subject rnatier of a 
lantern lecture delivered by Colonel Tho- 
mas Holbein Hendley, c.i.K., in London. 
At the outset Colonel Hendley tells us 
that 

the Vedic Aryans, through the Brahnirnical 
religion in all its stages of developinent, made the 
greatest impression on the ar*s, especially on those 
of architecture and sculpture, as well as on the art- 
workers in Rajputana as in other Indian provinces. 
It is probable, nevertheless, that xMuhamniadan 
influence has been very great fi'om the time, even if 
not earlier, of Mahmud of Ghazni, who crossed 
Western Rajputana early in the eleventh century, 
down to the period at which the Mogul Sovereigns 
held sway^ when, in art matters, it became supreme, 
except, of course, in the purely religious sphere. 

The situation and physical conditions 
of Rajputana are to a great extent res- 
‘ponsible for the birth ofRajput Art. “Archi- 
tecture and art of all kinds’’ have flourish- 
ed as a result of the patronage of the 
chiefs, nobles and wealthy merchants of 
Rajputana. The merchant was urged by 
his religion to spend his superfluous wealth 
in building temples and houses, which 
gave an impetus to wood-carvcrs and 
other artists connected with Architecture, 

It was the custom for subjects or retainers to 
propitiate their lords by offering them presents of 
objects of interest or value on stated occasions, and 
the nobles and courtiers, when they attended the 
durbars or courts of the greater Chiefs, were compelled 
to present fixed sums of money, which were termed 
Nazraua, or gifts, and in return they received from 
their superiors presents of various kinds. In the first 
class the artisans rivalled each other in presenting 
the most perfect and the newest specimens of their 
skill, and the traveller brought something rare from 
foreign parts ; and in the second the Chief ordered the 
artists and artisans to design and make something 
worth presenting to his tribal supporters. 


The temple of Mohakalji originally built 
in the eleventh century ‘‘is enriched with 
an extraordinary amount of sculpture,’^ 
The Jaya Stambha or Tower of Victory of 
Rana Kumbha (1418-1461) at Chitor is 
120 feet high and “is covered inside and 
out with an illustrated dictionary of Hindu 
mythology,” The writer!^ of opinion that 
“it IS certainly one of the most marvellous 
structures of the kind.” The palace halls 
at Amber are most interesting, “because 
of the great variety of the forms of decor- 
ation with which they are enriched.” 
Mentior ought to be made of wall paint- 
ings, “such as those in the apartments re- 
served informer days for women at Joy- 
pur,” and the carved and inlaid wood 
and lacquered work. In Rajputena, the 
artisans are :apablc of working indifferent- 
ly in any material, and are capable of 
using any substance for ornamental pur- 
poses. , 

The stonemason, when he is not wanted to carve 
tracery in marble, is ecjiially at home in fashioning 
htige wooden window frames, doors, and balconies, 
which he enriches with artistically headed massive 
nails and bands of brass. This universality of 
talent gives the craftsman a joy in his work of which 
many a European artisan is tjuilc incapable of 
realizing under modern conditions. 

The connection between stone and wood in India 
was very close in ancient times. Mr. Vincent Smith 
observes that '‘all authors who treat of Indian 
architecture notice, and are embarrassed by the fact, 
that each style, when it lirst comes to our knowledge, 
is full grown and comjilete. The earliest specimens 
betray no signs of tentative cfi'orl, and in no cases 
is it possilile to trace the progressive evolution of a 
given style from rude beginnings.” lie remarks that 
the extensive destruction of ancient monuments 
especially those built of brick, no doubt supplies a 
partial, though not adequate, explanation; but he 
himself considers that the real cause is that all the 
styles are derived from prototypes constructed in 
timber, bamboos, and other perishable materials. 
M. K. Senart, the distinguished French writer, 
discovered remains of early wooden buildings in 
North India, which go far to prove this theory. 

Good clay modellers can be found in 
Jaipur. 

There are good workmen in metal throughout the 
province, who are capable of making such objects as 
pillars for canopies, maces, ornaments for thrones, 
the metal portions of trappings for animals, and the 
iike. 

Skilled artists made religious images. 
They displayed considerable art in fashion- 
ing Buddhist images. But not so in the 
case of Jain or Hindu images possibly 
owing to the “conventional and unnatural 
forms of the idols. “The skill of the metal 
worker is perhaps best shown in the deco-* 
ration of arms and in jewellery. 
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Some of the sword hilts, raonnts and dagger- 
handles are remarkalDle examples of minute and most 
artistic decoreition, and the variety of patterns is 
enormous, and some of them show foreign — as, for 
instance, Chinese— influence.” 


Jaipur is famous for the art of ena- 
melling on gold. 

In the writer’s opinion “the art of Raj 
putana is, almost without exception, of 
foreign origin.” 

Mr. G. M. Trevelyan writes about 


• Magyar Tragedy 

in Tie Nation. 

A generation ago the Hungarians strove 
under Kossuth for the old constitutional 
liberties of Hungary. As a result the 
Hungarian Hampdens were hanged by 
the Austrian Despot. 


The struggle was decided in 1849 by the armies 
of the Russian despot, who came over the Carpathians 
to help the Austrian despot in his hour of need. 

The flooring of Hiingarj^ by the two 
despots led England into the Criinean War 
against the Russians. To-day the same 
Hungarian race problems are back again 
for solution and again England is involved 
in it all “far more seriously and more 
inevitably than in the Crimea.” 


The Victorian English were mainly right in their 
view of those transactions in Hungary. But one 
feature they overlooked. It escaped them that in 
Hungary half the popul,ation consisted of Slav and 
Roumanian peasants nursing a race patriotism of 
their own, and rising*- agfiin and again against their 
masters, whose “ancient liberties” were to 
them what the English “privileges of Parliamenc” 
peasant in the time of Cromwell and 

king Wilham. 


While travdliiiff in Hungary a dozen 
years ago it struck the writer that the 
Magyars “were an oligarchy, doubtless 
of a. superior civilization, dwelling among 
an alien and hostile people.” ^ 

The writer is of opinion that 


It tlic aniiiPs of Russia or of free Rf)umania 
occupy Transylvania at any stage of this war 
the best my friends the Magyars can hope for is 
^ale and speedy flight. The valley and the castle 
which their ancestors held so long against Turk and 
Austrian and where they have lived such innocent 
and worthy lives will know them no more For] 
suppose that if Tranyslvania is annexed to the 
Kingdom of Roil inaiiia, there will be a great agrarian 
landlord^ scattered Magyar 

It; on the other hand, the Germans beat the Russian 
armies north oi the Carpathians, if consequently there 

IS no invasion of Transylvania, then there will be no 

Koumanian peasent, and the old 
Magyar ‘ascpidaney” party will bear rule for another 
forty years in Transylvania, and in the vet mnri 
oppress^ed South Slav disteiets of luvhl 7nd 


Tragedy is certain whichever side 
wins. 

UnfoYtunately, the Magyars, who had fought so 
nobly for their own liberty, have never yet conceived 
the idea of granting it to others. 

The Magyar oligarchy oppresses the Magyar 
people, and a priori continues to oppress the Rouma- 
nian and South Slav peoples. 

The Magyar treatment of the Roumanians has been 
bad, but their treatment of the South Slavs has been 
yet worse. 

Both the Serbs and the Magyars were long under 
Turkish rule. But when the Turk disappeared from 
Hungary, he left the Magyars still a feudal chivalry, 
with all the good and bad qualities of feudalism; 
whereas when the Turk left Serbia in later times, he 
had by then killed oft all the old feudal chivalry of 
Serbia, and left the Serbs an absolutely democratic 
race, thoroughb^ equalitarian in feeling. The land 
was equally divided up among the peasant citizens. 
The Magyars are, in many respect of civilization in 
advance of the Serbs, because they have been free of 
the Turk for so matiy generations longer. But they 
have got the voice of oligarch}^ deep in their nature. 

Magyar oppression oi the South Slavs, the suspen- 
sion of the constitution of Croatia, and the abomi- 
nable Agram and Dr. Friedjung trials, with their 
tale of forgery as a means of judicial murder, have 
been the only answer the Magyar oligarchy could 
find to the rising national consciousness of the South 
Slavs. 

Mr. Trevelyan prophesies that 
unless the Polish, the Roumanian, and the South 
Slav questions are settled on a basis of race and of 
liberty, there will be another war some day. 

Mr. Edward Winton contributes an 
article entitled 

The war and Conscience 
in The Contemporary Review in which 
he says that though not very 
clear, still there is a deep feeling in the 
Europeans’ mind today that the 
present war “seems half-natural, as if they 
had been expecting 'it, as if something of 
the sort had to be.’^ 

We saw no way to settle our controversies. The 
problems of freedom and justice in Ireland, of women’s 
claims, of the demand of labor for an increased share 
in the results of industry and for a more organized 
influence in the life of the community— it was the 
same with them all ; there was a sense of deadlock. 
Nor, as all are agreed, was there anything like a 
due concentration of energy and interest on our most 
urgent problems in urban and country life, the 
health of our people, their housing and the bright- 
ening and ennnobling of their lives. Much was done 
and being done ; but yet there was a sense of im- 
potence. It was the same, perhaps, on the larger 
scale of international aftairs. The Concert of Europe 
just kept things going, and tided over critical mo- 
ments, bnt we seemed to live in a prolonged ‘‘interim”; 
and there w^as no sense of steady movement towards 
something better. It was pitiful, too, to sec how 
powerless, as in the Congo case, the European Govern- 
ments were for any vigorous action in favor of liberty 
and true civilization. 

The luxury of those who “could afford it” and the 
passionate pleasure-Beeking throughout OfUr people were 
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constantly confessed and continually increased Vast 
tjuiTis were indeed spent in charity, but it was hard 
to see signs, except among the poor, of their being 
raised by frugality or sacrifice. 

Amongst all this, the terrible crisis has 
come “stilling some of our problems, post- 
poning others, installing sacrifice in general 
honor and compelling us to simplicity.’' 

The writer asks his readers to steady 
themselves with the remembrance that 
“catastrophe has been historically one of 
the means in the hand of Providence for 
growth”; that “out of destruction comes 
creation ; out of the old the new.” People 
should look back on the recent past with 
all its peace and beauty “as a nightmare 
time, with an appalling climax.” The 
writer cherishes the pious hope that “out 
of all the tragedy of mutual destruction 
there will come a new feeling of common 
humanity amongst the nations,” 

To attain abetter state there must lie 
“a genuine revival of the higher moral 
faiths.” People must not be afraid of cant. 
They must not be afraid to speak of prin- 
ciples. The present-da3^ international sys- 
tem is frankly selfish and so is bound to 
“founder at last in catastrophe and wreck.” 

The power of unselfishness alone is able 
“to combine in a wholesome and lasting 
peace nations with separate characters, 
itcrests, and hopes.” 


The Popular Reprint in England. 

In the course of an article of the above 
name in the pages of the Fortnightly Re- 
view Mr. James Milne says that books, 
now-a-days, have not gone to the dogs as 
some people seem to think ; books “have 
gone to the people.” This has happened 
because to-day the great books of the 
English literature can be had marvellously 
cheap, thanks to the many enterprising 
publishing firms such as Bohn’s Library, 
Mr. J. M. Dent, Cassell, Chatto, Nelson, 
dtc. 

Mr. Milne opines that 

“The popular reprint of old literature, and of 
authorship not necessarily old, is not merely great in 
a literary sense, but great in its influence upon the 
national life of England.” 

The healthy, educative work of the reprint has 
really been going on for a long time now ; in fact, it 
has become so gradually familiar that we have hardly 
noticed it. 

The idea of cheap books for the people is so old that 
it can be traced back to the time of Aldus Manutius, 
the Venetian. When he lived, printing was a primitive 
art,, but if you consult his Vergil m the British 


Museum you will see what he could do for a price 
equivalent to our florin. 

One might trace the onward and upward march of 
the reprint in England by naming series associated 
with the Murrays, ^ the Longmans, the Bentleys, the 
Blackwoods, the Chamberses, Pickering, John Cassell, 
and CharlesWhittiiigham, the founder of the Chiswick 
Press. Many delightfully artistic reprints came out of 
a neighborship in quiet Took’s Court between 
Whittmgham and Pickering. 

We read that Henry George Bohn, the 
founder of the Bohn’s Libray, was “a 
shrewd young German born in London. 
He was an effective pioneer of good 
literature for the people. He had the right 
to be cal’ed the first English publisher who 
made reprinting a distinctive business.” 

Thomas Carlyle said of “Bohn’s Library” that it 
was the “usefullest thing” he knew. Emerson declared 
that it had “done for literature what railroads had 
done for internal intercourse.” 

Henry Morley “stands high in credit 
on the literary side of the English reprint.” 
Th^ reprint 

is bought by all sorts of people ; by those who can 
afford dearer books and by those who cannot ; by 
those who travel and by those who stay at home. 
Yon will find it on the bedroom shelves of a country 
house, and equally you will find it in the “but and 
ben” of a country cottage. 

The professional man, the business man, the City 
clerk, the shop as.sistant, and the typist girl all buy 
reprints. 

Who are the other buyers ? Thej" are the 

two great populations, the mechanics and other hand- 
workers of our industrial centres, and the workers of 
the country regions, like the colliers 

The lords and masters, “who have 
cracked the whip of control so long, should 
take note of the place and influence of the 
popular modern English reprint, remem- 
bering that the history which most counts 
is history lying ahead, over the hills, but 
not far away.” 

Tattooing in Japan 

forms the subject of an article in the 
Japan Magazine, 

Certain classes of the Japanese people 
were given to tattooing tneir«bodies from 
ancient times. We shall not be far wrong 
if we think that the pictures we find on the 
dress of the common Japanese to-day used 
to adorn their bodies in the past. 

Irezumi^ Irebokuroy and Honmono— these 
were the three kinds of tattooingun vogue 
in Japan. The first kind was marked on 
the bodies of criminals as a brand — ^to warn 
the public, and to keep the criminals in 
surveillance. The tattoo mark was put on 
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A Tattooed Japanese, 

the left hand of the criminal usually, and 
occasionally on the right hand or on the 
back of the hand. These marks were of 
various shapes, but as a rule they were 
geometrical figures made up of straight 
lines intersecting one another. 

Lovers marked their bodies with the 
Irebokuro tattoo, which was an emblem of 


their unchanging love. It was usually a 
name. The man had the name of his sweet- 
heart tattooed on his arm, and the woman 
had the name of her lover tattooed on hers. 

The Horimono tattoo was marked on 
the skin for no special purpose but simply 
to adorn the body. This sort of tattooing 
is still in use amongst the Ainus of North- 
ern Japan but is gradually disappearing. 

In marking the bod}" with the Horimono 
tattoo, the picture is first painted on the 
back, arms or legs, as the case may be, and 
then pricked with pins. The red and the 
blue, these are the two colors used. Pictures 
of tigers, dragons, flowers, birds and an- 
cient warriors are painted. The uncul- 
tured people sometimes have pictures of 
trees and masks painted on their bodies. 

The Horimono tattooer begins his work 
from the left side. The hand is tattooed up 
to two inches above the elbow and the leg 
up to two inches above the knee. The 
tattooer holds the ink-brush in his left 
hand and with needles in his right hand 
follows the brush with pin-pricks, thus 
causing the ink to enter into the skin. 
There are some sorts of tattooing in which 
a whole bunch of pins is used. Needless to 
state, it is not at all pleasant to undergo 
a tattooing operation of this sort. Even 
brave and patient people cannot bear more 
than seven hundred pricks a day. Some- 
times people had to undergo the tattooing 
operation second time to brighten up the 
color of the picture. 

It was usual with carpenters, masons 
and firemen to put on tattoo marks on their 
bodies. 

It took about hundred days to finish a 
big tattoo picture. The tattooer was paid 
twenty-five sens a day which is equivalent 
to six annas and three pies in Indian 
money. 


NOTES 


India’s Political Future. 

A few years ago absolute independence 
was publicljr held up by a small section of 
Indian politicians as the political goal to- 
wards which India should and could move 
forward. The other goal was self-govern- 
ment of the colonial type within the British 


empire, adopted by the majority of Indian 
politicians. The first propaganda has 
ceased. The second is the prevailing politi- 
cal cult upheld by the Congress party, which 
speaks of equal partnership with Great 
Britain as India’s political objective. But 
the two things are not identical. Self-gov- 
ernment of the colonial type means that 
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Great Britain sends out only a governor for 
a particular part of the empire, the people 
of that part having perfect freedom to 
manage their home affairs. But when 
England makes war or peace, concludes a 
treaty or an alliance, increases the navy or 
the army, or makes a new departure in 
commercial policy, she acts independently 
of the views of her colonies, dependencies 
and protectorates. Imperial conferences 
may be held to consult colonial opinion, 
but the conclusions, if any, arrived at by 
the conferences, are not binding on the 
British parliament. There are no consti- 
tutional means by which the outlying parts 
of the Empire can influence its foreign 
policy. Colonial self-government, then, is 
not the same thing as equal partnership. 

Equal Partnership and Federation. 

Equal Partnership represents a higher 
stage of political evolution than the exis- 
ting colonial type of self-government. Such 
partnership involves some form of federa- 
tion, with a federal parliament. To tnis 
representative body all parts of the Empire 
should have the right to return members. 
As regards the franchise, it is necessar3^ here 
to say only this that it should be enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of all parts of the 
Empire, irrespective of race, domicile and 
creed. From the members of the federal 
parliament the imperial federal cabinet 
should be formed. Under such a state of 
things the cabinet ministers may come 
from India and all other parts of the 
Empire. Governors need not all come from 
England. They may be Indians or Austra- 
lians or Canadians. India would both 
give and receive governors to and from 
Ireland or the colonies. At present the 
British empire Isa hereditary constitutional 
monarchy ; but the British citizen is not 
less free than the citizen of any republic. 
The king may be called the hereditary life 
president of this crowned republic. The 
British people have all the substcintial 
advantages of a republic. Whether in the 
remote future the inhabitants of the Empire 
as a whole would, for the sake of both the 
substance and appearance of equality, han- 
ker after the name and form of a republic, 
need not exercise the brain of any practical 
politician now living. 

Independence. 

There are many forms of dependence 
and independence. If a country is ruled by 


a monarch of the same race as its people, 
haying his permanent and ancestral 
residence in that country, it is thought to 
be independent. But this independence 
may not mean any degree of citizenship 
for the people. The king may be a despot 
and a tyrant, and all the highest officers 
may belong to a particular clan or caste. 
This king and his officers may all be oppres- 
sive, and the people may suffer from in- 
justice and povert3^ 

There may be independence of another 
description, in which the people are not 
oppressed, but in which the king is so 
overawed by some powerful foreign nation 
that his people are practically the subjects 
of the latter. 

Real and perfect political independence 
exists only where all classes and sections 
of the people of both sexes enjoy perfect 
citizenship in a republic presided over by 
their own elected president or hereditary 
civ)wned, president styled king or emperor. 
All the inhabitants of Great Britain cannot 
be said to be independent in thi$ sense. 
The women there labour under many 
political and legal disabilities, and the 
working classes have only recently begun 
to exercise civic rights. 

There are also kinds and degrees of de- 
pendence. A people may be dependent 
on an indigenous king or on a foreign 
king or nation. But the people unoer 
their own king may have few or no civic 
rights, and under a foreign king or nation 
nuiy have some civic rights. There may 
also be differences in the economic condi- 
tion of the people under indigenous and 
foreign dependence. Such differences may 
also exist in the facilities for education 
and enlightenment which they have 
under either kind of dependence. There 
are also to be taken into considera- 
tion the comparative possibility of ameli- 
oration in different kinds of dependence 
and the rapidity or slowness of such ame- 
lioration where such a possibility exists.*^ 
It is difficult, therefore, to pronounce any 
opinion on the political condition of a 
people from the label “dependent” or “in- 
dependent” unless at the same time the 
exact contents and connotations of these 
terms, as applied to them, are known. 

Interdependence*on Equal Terms. 

But the question is, is there or can there 
be any nation really and absolutely inde- 
pendent of every other in* every respect ? 
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We do not know of any such. Some 
nAti#ns are politically dependent on 
others, some depend on others for their 
food supply, some import other commo- 
dities from others, some countries draw 
the whole or a part of their supply of skil- 
led or unskilled labourers from other 
countries, and other countries again are 
dependent on foreign countries for spiri- 
tual and scientific or other forms of secular 
instruction. As different kinds of inde- 
pendence are not equally advantageous, so 
dependence of all the different kinds 
mentioned above are not equally disadvan- 
tageous. To have to import labour, 
manufactured articles, or raw materials 
for manufacture from a foreign country 
is not as great a drawback as to have to 
import the governing caste from a foreign 
country. 

The interdependence of nations pro. 
motes the solidarity of the human race. 
For this reason it is good that no country 
is or can be entirely self-contained. At the 
same time it is not good for either of the 
parties concerned that one country should 
control the destinies of another permanent- 
ly. The ideal status for all countries, a 
status which is consistent with the self- 
respect of each and all, is that of inter- 
dependence on one another on equal terms. 

This is the ideal towards which India 
and every other country ought to work. 
As to the power of the people of India to 
become the equals in every respect of any 
other nation we have not the least doubt. 
Let us seek the inspiration and the oppor- 
tunities, and we shall surely receive en- 
lightenment and knowledge of the means 
to he adopted. 

We have faith in the strength and 
destiny of India. We believe we shall yet 
be able to become the arbiters of our own 
destinies so far as it lies inhuman power 
to be so, and rise to the height of our full 
possible stature, realizing the possibilities 
of our being. It is in that faith that every 
Indian ought to live and work. 

* Japan and Germany. 

Germans have called the Japanese 
yellow-faced monkeys. Their divines have 
protested against the participation of 
‘‘heathen” and non-white troops in a war 
of European Christian white men. If any 
Christian white people themselves claim 
that war is especially a Christian and white- 
manlike occupation, the situation becomes 


both amusing and tragic to non-Christian 
non-whites. German caricaturists have 
represented the Japanese as worse than 
chimpanzees and tne non-European races 
of the British empire as occupying the 
same level in the animal "kingdom as the 
orang outang. It is useless to argue with 
people who have lost the balance of their 
minds. 

Returning good for evil is said to be a 
Christian monopoly, though the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of America humorously 
says : “The Christian nations believe in 
turning the other broadside to those who 
smite them.” It is interesting, however, 



England’s Overseas Troops. 

“Aren’t you ashamed that you are not fighting 
tor England against Germany?” 

to find that the better-class Japanese are 
not returning abuse for abuse. Writing on 
the fall of Tsingtau the Japan Magazine 
says : 

After more than two months of gallant defence the 
German garrison at Tsinj^tau hoisted the white flag 
of surrender, and the victorious heroes of Japan 
marched into the fortress to arrange terms of capitula- 
tion. Resistance of the attack was a forlorn hope 
from the beginning, and many valuable lives might 
have been saved had the German authorities seen fit to 
accept the humane offer of Japan to yield up the place 
peaceably. As it was, the Emperor of Japan did all 
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The Japanese. 

It is urged that the Japanese at present in Germany 
shall be confined in the Zoological Gardens, 

No notice should be taken of the 
protests of the Chimpanzees. 

that humanly could be done to preclude needless loss 
of life by sending an Imperial message permitting all 
non-combatants to withdraw from the place before 
the final assault was begun. 

No word of abuse here. 

According to the December number of 
Current Opinion (New York), 

Some weeks ago there developed in Tokyo and in 
other important Japanese cities so systematic an effort 
to inspire anti-American feeling in the press that 
European attention was directed to it. Publications 
in Japanese, to which European dailies called atten- 
tion, made it appear that the Washington government 
was preparing for active intervention in China. These 
hints cropped out in provincial Japanese dailies under 
the control of popular politicians. They dwelt on an 
alleged anti-Japanese feeling throughout the United 
States and were reinforced by interviews with persons 
described as prominent Americans. The topic was 
taken up by popular papers like the Tokyo Chuwo 
and finally spread into more important organs. The 
Jiji Shimpo at last grew suspicious of somcliody’s good 
faith. It transpired that inflammatory statements 
had been given to Tokyo dailies by persons represen- 
ting themselves as American notables. They warned 
Japanese that the United States is sending out a great 
fleet over the Pacific and fortifying its coasts. War 
was inevitable. These intimations were fathered by 
an alleged paymaster in the American navy and an 
admiral distinguished in New York. These individuals 
turned out to be creations of the imagination. When 
these points were established the Tokyo newspapers 
explained that the interview and the photographs 
accompanying it had been handed in as authentic by 
an American. He never could be found by the police 
and we have more than one English daily *lnotably the 
Manchester Guardian, asserting that the incident is 
^rt of a German campaign to sow discord between 
Tokyo and Washington. 

14 


It is further said that “finding their 
sources of American information unreliable, 
important Tokyo dailies peered suspici- 
ously into the obscurity of a campaign 
against their country in China. This 
campaign was based upon an alleged 
alliance between Peking and Washington 
for the conquest of the far East generally. 
American government officials in China 
and Japan pronounced many of these re- 
ports too absurd to be taken seriously. 
President Wilson, for example, so a story 
went, had made up his mind to limit by 
force the extension of Japan in China and 
was negotiating a treaty in Peking with 
that end in view. These stories made a 
serious impression in Japan. The Manchester 
Guardian is of opinion that the Germans 
have spent thousands of dollars in a press 
campaign in China, and that there is 
reason to suspect that German press 
agents continue busy in Japan as well. 
Japanese officials are quoted in the British 
papers as convinced of the German origin 
of the anti-American campaign. They no 
longer, says the London TimeSy take it 
seriously. ^ , 

All these causes of offence are in addition 
to what Germans did in compelling Japan 
to evacuate Port Arthur after her fight 
with China. “Nevertheless there exists 
among the intellectual classes of Japan, as 
the London Post generously concedes, a 
feeling of gratitude to Germany for the 
immense services she has rendered in the 
way of training for such vocations as law, 
medicine, biology, education and war.“ 

The Germans, on their part, are, how- 
ever, trying to make Japan and England 
suspicious of each other. 

japan will soon teach America and Europe her 
lesson of militarism, observes the Hamburger 
FrvmrJcnhhitl, American strate^^ists of note, including 
the late Homer Lea, warned their countrymen 
against the power rising against them in the far East. 
Such warnings are vain. In due time the peril against 
which the German Emperor warned the world will 
appear in its true light. In that hour oi anxiety 
England will insist that Germany created the yellow 
peril ’ The truth is, insists the Hamburg organ, that 
England made the yellow peril serious as the progress 
and operations of the Anglo-Japanese alliance prove. 

Russia’s Territorial Ambition* 

The following from the Boston Christian 
Register of November 12, lends support to 
what we tried to explain in our last 
December number, with the aid of a map, 
regarding the territorial ambition of 
Russia 
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* : be; doubted that Russia, at least, was 

to bring about the situation which was 
ptecipiiatevl by the exploit of the Goeben and the 
pres*^ for many weeks has 
expressed the fevveut ilesire that Turkey might be 
iTTYoVved in. the struggle and thus furnish to Russia 
the opportunity of settling once for all the perennial 
“Eastern Question,” and settling it at a time when 
the balance of power in Europe is in favor of Russia 
and not in opjiosiLion to it. The Russian government, 
therefore, undertook with visible eagerness the 
military movements designed to bring Turkey to 
the green tables of diplomacy for what Russian states- 
men believe will be ihclast act of dismemberment. 

The Indian Daily News told us later 
on that '‘at ])reseiit the Russians have 
ordered the newspapers to ealE’ Constan- 
tinople '‘Tsargrad, just as they cdiose 
Petrogtad the other day for St. Peters- 
burg. This is no doubt to prepare the 
Russians for the day when it will be ealled 
Tsargrad oflieially.” 

We were, therefore, not surprised lo 
read in the Review of Reviews the follow- 
ing paragraph on what it calls “The Fate 
of Constantinople” : — 

Turkey’s entrance into the held lias solved one 
problem which might have prov^'d dihicult il she had 
remained neutral, anti tliat is tlie fate of Constan- 
tinople. Now there is uo douliL that at the cud of 
this war Russia will take possession of that city 
and the Bosphorus, and thus obtain her great desire 
— an ice-free port. Russia, by her wonderful sacrifices 
and services m aid of lier Allies, has fully merited this 
prize, especially as the conditions now prevailing are 
very difterent to those when Orent Britain opposed 
Russia’s ambition. Since the Turks t'annot longer 
hold iti her only possible suceessor is Russia. Let us 
assure her that in this country at least there will be 
no opposition to the long deferred iuHiiment of hei 
destiny. 

We are not sure whether in the opinion 
of the editor of the Review of Reviews 
the Power which settles “destiny” is moral, 
immoral or non-moral. We find in the 
Statesman, however, the following para- 
graph telling us that a former Lord 
Chancellor of England thinks, with reference 
to the German Kaiser, that there is such 
a thing as international morality. 

A Royal Thief. 

London, Dec. 15 . 

Earl Halsbury, former Lord Chancellor, in a speech 
at Wesfininster said, the eighth commandment had 
universal application. lie protested against blas- 
phemies. A man who thought himself appointed by 
God to seize another’s property and an Kmperor 
wanting to possess a world empire by seizing coini- 
trks smaller than his own was a dirty thief and ought 
to be hanged. He trusted the war would result in a 
general agreement that peoples established in their 
own countries shall not be disturbed unless interfer- 
ence is fully ju^ tilled. 

“The Russians are calling ConstantL 


nople ‘Czai-grad’, but it might better be 
spelled with a final ‘b',” so says the 
Tacoma News of America. 

God’s will. 

The Christian Register observes l— 

For one mighty collapse of the time we should 
take intense satisfaction, —the collapse of the idea 
that (iod brings aboia great evils, and that, however 
wicked and cruel and needless they are, we must 
accept them as his way of bringing about good. 
This idea, it is true, is still entertained. There are 
men whose throats will not choke, whose intellect 
will not falter* whose sense of humor will not rise 
as the}" mouth the wretched commonplaces of this 
disgraceful and absurd theory of Providence, but 
such men are lew, and their hearers in overwhelming 
numbers will do some keen and uncomplimentary 
tliinking of their own. They will marvel at the 
comatose state of mind of men who can show such 
helplessness, and they will call on their common sense 
and their reverence to demolish such folly and blas- 
phemy. What is against (Lid’s will surely ennnot 
have been ordered by it ; whal is disobedience certain- 
ly cannot be rechristened and given divine title ; what 
is so plainly and flagrantly against all his orders 
cannot be furbished forth as wearing the uniform of 
(lod’s commands. The facts are too monstrous to 
l)c held up longer by a silly, inane notion of God’s 
will as anything that may happen by the chance and 
device of wickedness. The mechanical and arbitrary 
theories of Providence and God’s will have collapsed. 
All men can see their ruins. No argument is needed. 
There arc the pieces, the fragments, never to be 
reconstructed. Now more people than ever will go to 
work helping God’s will to be done, turning man's 
will away from what it has done to what it ought 
to do ; for the will of (»od is not what is, but what 
is as it ought to be. 

The British Nationality Act 

i/ 2 r//a of London, dated January 1, ob- 
serves : 

The British Nationality Act, which comes into 
force to-day, haS been described by Mr. Churchill as 
the establishment of “a w^^rld- wide status of British 
citizenship.” The phrase recalls the Roman system, 
under which every free subject of the Empire was a 
citizen of Rome ; but it is, unfortunately, misleading 
in its application to the new Act. It is true that the 
American who desires lo adopt British nationality 
can now do so by residing in Canada, and will retain 
his new status within the Empire. But the Sikh who 
emigrates to British Columbia will still find his way 
to Canadian citizenship barred by special legislation 
against Asiatics ; and things arc no better in the 
other self-governing dominions. The “reform” 
may be notable, but it is so partial that it will not 
be worthy of British traditions until civis Britannicus 
comes to mean exactly what civis Romanus meant. 

Presidentship of U. P. Political Conference. 

It is said Mrs. Annie Besant has been 
chosen president of the next United Pro- 
vinces political conference. If the people of 
the United Provinces had chosen a .Hindus-. 
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tani,the election would have been more con- 
sistent with the demands and principles of 
the Indian National Congress to which the 
provincial conferences are subsidiary. There 
are precedents, no doubt, for choosing non- 
Indians to preside over the sessions of these 
bodies. But principles have always the 
authority to override precedents. The 
chief demand of the Congress is self- 
government, including the right of Indians 
to fill the highest government appoint- 
ments for which they may be fit. And it 
is claimed that Indians arc fit for most of 
the high posts, which is denied by the 
bureaucracy. The truth of the assertion 
that Indians are fit for high ])osts in the 
state services can be proved only if they 
get these appointments in appreciable 
numbers. But to prove the cUiim that 
we can manage our own affairs depends 
on ourselves alone. We can certainly 
conduct the proceedings of deliberative 
bodies like the Congress and the Conic* • 
ences without the presidential help of 
h'nglishnien or Englishwomen. Why then 
elect an}^ but Indians to the presidential 
chair ? It may be that a particular person 
of British lineage is as able as or abler than 
any Indian that could be chosen. But the 
question is not one of comparative ability. 
It is simply this : Is there any lndi?in cyip- 
able enough fim this honorary office ? If 
there be, the clear duty of the i)eople is to 
choose him. If it be said that we ought t'^ 
choose the ablest person, irrespective of 
race or place of birth, the bureaucracy 
may also claim to follow that principle in 
the appointments they make. We do not 
in the least propose to reject any friendly 
help that may come to us from any (juartcr. 
We welcome all help that docs not militate 
against self-help, and are sincerely grateful 
to all who render such assistance. But 
non-Indian leadership in any indigenous 
movement we should not acquiesce in, if 
we can help it, as it indirectly proves our 
unfitness for self-government. If wc were 
really unfit for any particular kind of 
work, we would not pretend to be 
fit. But we are really fit for the 
presidentship of conferences. No desire 
to pay compliments or to secure the help 
of particular persons in the British press 
or on British platforms, ought to make 
us deviate in even a single instance from 
the rule to do our own leadership ourselves 
whenever we can do so. For no British 
or other advocacy can be half as convinc- 


ing as to our capacity as the fact that we 
really do our own work. 

If the PYench or the British choose 
persons who are not of their own race to 
preside over their conferences, that would 
not be construed ns due to their own in-, 
capacity; for their capacity is admitted 
all over the world. But in our case our 
capacity is not admitted, we must not do 
anything which may even indirectly argue 
incapacity on our j)art on even a single 
occasion Considerations of friendship, 
courtesyq generosity or gratitude must not 
be allowed to intrude here; these can be 
shown in other ways. 

Primary Education in some Provinces. 

In the Census Report of India, 1911, it 
is said : 

“Burma easily holds the first place in revSpect of 
literacy. In the whole potinlation 222 persons jper 
millc arc literate, ... Of the other main British 
provinces, Benjtal and Madras come next with 77 
and 75 literate persons j)er mdlc resjieetively. ” 

This shows that among the provinces 
of India proper there is as much liking for 
education in Bengal as in any other 
provinee. And everywhere })rimary educa- 
tion must be considered the base on which 
the whole edifice of public instruction is 
built. It is, therefore, ominous that from 
year to year the number of ])upils attending 
Primary Seiiools in Bengal goes on falling. 
In 1912-1913, “the number of pupils 
receiving primary education fell by 
11,690.’’ Again, in 1 913-1 914, “the number 
of pupils attending ])rimary schools fell 
by 17,710.” 

Contrast this state of things with that 
prevailing in some of the provinces which 
are considered backward in education. 
The Punjab (Government review of the 
report of the Director of Public Instruction 
lor the year 1 91 3- 1 4 says : 

“A very f^reat increase look place, as was to be 
expected, in primary schools. 499 new ])rirnary 
schools lor boys and 4S new i)rimary schools 
for j;;irls were ojjened in the province and the 
number of pupils increasi'd by tio less than 27,647, 
of whom 22,.S92 wlierc i)oys and 4,755 were 
girls, as compared wit.li a ccuTospouding increase of 
20,669 last year. The total number of children receiv- 
ing instruction in the public primary schools in the 
Punjab i** now well over a quarter of a million 
(2,57,000). Willi this large and steadily growing 
numerical expansion it is most satishictory to notice a 
continued striving towards greater efficiency.” 

In theUnited Provinces ofAgra and Oudh 
in 1913-1914' the number ot scholars in 
primary schools rose from 547,354 to 
566,033. In the Central Provinces and 
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Berar there was in 1913-1914 an increase 
of* 26,495 male pupils at the primary 
staj^e. “During the year a sum over Ks. 
58,000 was allotted from the 1913-14 
Government of India grant for the open- 
ing of new Primary schools and 259 
schools were actually opened from this 
allotment.” “The.number of girls reading 
in boys’ schools rose from 13,684 to 15,690 
under the fostering influence of rewards to 
teachers in boys’ schools who show enter- 
prise in the enrolment of girls.” 

In Bengal in 1012—1913 there was a 
“decrease of 513 in the number of Primary 
schools.” In 1913-1914, 

The number of low'er primary schools in the Burd- 
waii and Presidency Divisions decreased very consi- 
derably. The floods in Hurdwan were resjionsiblc for 
a loss of several hundred schools ; others \\ ere conver- 
ted into maktabs, and many of an eiihcnicreil nature 
were discouraged by inspectors who carefully vseru- 
tinized the conditions of schools before allowing any 
claims for grant in-aid. The Director of I’nldic In^ 
truction, however, is hopeful for the future of lower 
primary vschools in the Western Divisions. The scheme 
adopted in Eastern Bengal of founding improved lower 
primary schools in each “panchavati union has just 
been extended to Western Bengal and will, it is hoped, 
meet with sucecvss. The whole system of priiiifiry 
education, however, re(|nire.s overhauling before it can 
supply the needs of the various sections of the 
population. The desire for education will have to be 
met, the primary school course being so arranged 
that a boy can enter a jirimary school witli a 
prospect of being able later on to pass oi. to a 
middle English school at least. 

An encouraging feature of primary instruction is 
the increase in the number of Mahomedans attending 
school. Thus while the mmiber of ]nipils attending 
primary schools fell by 17,(117 the number of 
Mahomedans at such schools increased by 2,G74, 

In 1913-1914, “the floods iiiBiirdwan 
were responsible for a los.s of vscveral hun- 
dred schools,” and probably in tlic next 
report the decrease in schools would be due 
in part to the distress caused in East 
Bengal by the crisis in the jute trade. But 
in 1912-1913 there were no floods in Burd- 
wan nor a war affecting the jute trade ; 
yet there was a decrease of 513 in the 
number of primary schools. Again both 
in 1912-13 and 1913-14, there was an 
increase in the number of Musalrnan pupils 
and a big drop in the number of Hindu 
pupils. The causes oi the decrease must, 
therefore, for some unexplained reasons, 
have affected only the Hindu population of 
primary school-going age. 

In the Punjab and some other provinces 
the educational officers are able to attend 
to both the expansion and the improve- 
ment of the efficiency of education. In 
Bengal it would seem to be thought, either 


that further expansion (among a popula- 
tion of whom 92.3 per cent, are illiterate) 
is undesirable or impossible, or that ex- 
pansion and increase of efficiency cannot 
go hand in hand and that, therefore, there 
must be less education in order that there 
may be better education. But as it is not 
possible for any intelligent man capable ot 
honest thinking and possessed of informa- 
tion about educational activities in civi- 
lized countries, including the Punjab and 
other Indian provinces, to hold such queer 
opinions, we hesitate to suppose that 
Bengal educational officers can have such 
notions. 

We cannot appreciate the wisdom of 
“discouraging” schools in such a pheno- 
menally illiterate country^ as India, which 
is at the same time under an enlightened 
administration. It is not impossible to 
encourage wschools into a prolonged and 
useful existence. Ephemeral schools can 
be made permanent by increased grants 
or by the appointment of good teachers. 
Everything depends, however, on the 
])oint of view. So long ns it would be 
thought more important, for example, to 
increase the emoluments of civilians, than 
to encourage schools, education must 
continue to be neglected. 

If a flood sweeps away^ a jail or a 
police station, tlie departments concerned 
do not rest satisfied with recording their 
disappearance in the annual reports ; they 
are restored with the least possible delay. 
Yet, looking at the matter merely from 
the point of view of the criminalogist, it is 
at least as important to prevent the 
growth of crime and reduce its volume by 
spreading education as to detect and 
punish criminals. Horace Mann, the 
famous American educationist, “speaking 
of the definite relation between ignorance 
and crime, advocates compulsory educa- 
tion as a cure of criminal tendencies and 
to that end advises the maintenance of 
public schools sufficient for all the child- 
ren of the nation.” 

No sane man can be opposed to efficiency 
in education. But what we contend is 
that a highly efficient school in one 
locality can be no consolation or com- 
pensation for the people of another 
locality which has not even an inefficient 
school. The latter too contribute to the 
state treasury and are ^‘equal subjects^’ 
of the King. They should not be deprived 
of the services of the Education Depart- 
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ment. If there be famine all over a 
province, Government tries to give coarse 
wholesome food to the starving people in 
every district and village ; it does not think 
of providing rich repasts for a few villages, 
leaving the rest to their fate. There ds 
knowledge-famine in every province of 
India. So while we welcome all efforts for 
the improvement of the quality of educa- 
tion given, we must draw the attention of 
Government to the multitudes who are 
without educational facilities of any des- 
cription whatever. 

The poorer and more illiterate classes 
can be reached only by the primary schools. 
If these decrease in number, there is no 
outcry, for the masses are {.voiceless. If 
collegiate and secondary education had 
been similarly affected there would have 
appeared a large number of leaders and 
letters in some of the dailies. Bengal poli- 
ticians for the most part are bus}^ with the 
new Imperialism, the new brotherhood, 
the new consciousness, the new military 
ardour, and similar high-sounding thing«'‘. 
^o wonder, then, that such an^old-fashion- 
ed thing as the village pathshala should 
die unnoticed. 

Though some of the other provinces are 
making more progress in primary educa- 
tion than Bengal, the state of education 
even in the former is not satisfactory. This 
will be evident from a comparison with even 
the most backward countries in Europe, 
for which we have furnished materials 
in previous numbers and mean to do so in 
future ones. 

In every part of India there ought to be 
more concentration of effort on education. 

The other side of the shield. 

In December last, we commented in our 
editorial Notes on the provisional increase 
of salary in the shape of the introduction 
of a time-scale of pay recently granted to 
members of the Indian Civil Service with 
a view' to provide “some cornpen.sation for 
the loss of normal expectations of officiat- 
ing promotions due to the general recall 
from leave. “ We believe the Secretary of 
State never covenanted with the members 
of the Indian Civil Service that a certain 
percentage of officers would always be on 
leave in order to facilitate officiating pro- 
motions— a mode of adding to one’s 
income which, we may mention in passing, 
is not permitted to the provincial services 
usually manned by natives of the soil. 


Moreover, the officiating promotions would 
benefit only those on the top of each lower 
grade, and not all the members of each 
grade, as a time scale of pay would. And 
vet, the Government has generously taken 
into coiivsideration such a vague and 
abstract condition of the mind as “normal 
expectation,” and with a profound know- 
ledge of human psychology, hastened to 
fulfil that expectation, in order to prevent 
discontent in and deterioration of the 
service. That the present troublous times 
demand some little sacrifice on the part of 
the most liberall3' paid officers under the 
Govern nent was a point of view which did 
not, apparently, commend itself to the 
authorities. 

Now look to the other side of the 
shield. The sum of Ks. 21,000 (less 
than the annual salary of a third-grade 
District Judge) was set apart in the last 
budget for abolishing the lowest grade of 
the Pr()\iincial Judicial Service and grant- 
ing the thirty-five officers in that grade an 
increment of Ks. 50 per mensem each, as 
has already been done in the case of the 
I^rovincial Executive Service. The Hon’ble 
Sir William Duke, in the course of the 
budget debate on the 4th April last, spoke 
as follows on this subject : 

“Satisfaction has l)cen expressed that provision 
has been made for raising the pay of the lowest grade 
of Mnnsifs. 1 would ask members to adopt an atti- 
tude oi expt'ctatioii on this subject. 1 myself have 
always contemplated raising the pay of the lowest 
grade of Munsils since the time wlien the Government 
decided to do it in the case of the executive service, 
and that was carried through about three years ago. 
We thought that probably what was fair for one 
service would he fair to the other, and in fact, so far 
as the Munsifs arc recruited rather older, they have 
an additional claim.” 

As no effect had however been given to 
the scheme yet, the Hon’ble Dr. Deva- 
prasad Sarlmdhicary asked a question on 
the subject in tlie Bengal Council on the 
20th January last. Replying to this ques- 
tion, the Hon'ble Mr. Cummmg said : 

“It is not possible to state from what date the 
abolition of the last grade of iVIunsifs will take place. 
Government regret that they are not prepared to 
make recommendations at the present time for the 
immediate increase of expenditure which the proposal 
would involve and are awaiting the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Public Services before taking 
further action in the matter.” 

So a scheme which has been on the tapis 
for three years and more, and provision 
for which was made in the last budget, has 
had to be shelved because tl^e times are not 
propitious. Evidently now the Govern- 
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mentis thoroughly roused to a sense of the 
limitations imposed by the great European 
war on its capacity tor spending, but urn 
{ortunately it is on\y an admittedly hard- 
worked and deserving class of Indian 
officers who are affected l)y this belated 
though laudable desire for economy, which 
was conspicuous by its absence when a 
time-scale of pay was introduced for the 
highly-paid European civilians, involving 
the expenditure of a much larger sum of 
money than would be required for granting 
this long-expected boon to the members of 
the Provincial Judicial Service. 

The Condition of the Raiyat. 

We have always held that in spite of the 
apparent rise in the standard of comfort 

among the cultivating 
classes in certain parts 
of Benpil, their economic 
condition is growing 
worse. Too much insis- 
tence is often laid in 
Government reports and 
blue books on the in- 
crease of luxury in the 
country as indicative of 
growing prosperity, and 
it is not often that we 
come across a statement 
in an official document 
where the fallacy of this 
line of argument is dis- 
closed. We would, there- 
fore, invite prominent 
attention to the follow- 
ing passage in Mr. J. G. 

Cumming’s Report on 
the Survey and Settle- 
ment of the Chakla 
Rosanabad Estate, 18v>2- 
99, published by the 
Shillong Government 
Secretariat Press in 1907. 

Mr. Gumming, now Chief 
Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, was the 
officer in charge of theSet- 
tlement, and in that capa- 
city; had unique oppor- 
tunities oftnixing with the people and learn- 
ing their condition at first hand. In Chap- 
terlll of the Report, dealing with the condi- 
tion of the people, Mr. Gumming says 

“Intelligent native public opinion is, nnd 1 agree 
with it, that the stnndard of comfort has increased, 
.but that the income of the raiyats has not increased 


in exact correspondence ; or, in other words, that the 
raiyat inspite of increased income has a smaller 
margin ot profit and saving than he formerly had.*’ 

An Indian Artist. 

We reproduce here two examples of pen 
and ink drawings of Mr. Birendra Chandra 
Shome who has been studying for the 
last few years under Mr. Cecil Burns and 
Mr. Rowbotham in the Sir J. Jeejeebboy 
School of Art in Bombay^ He earned many 
prizes and scholarships there fin* success- 
ful work and after finishing his course won 
the Mayo medal for 1912. The “black 
anil white” artist is rather a despised 
person in India, as he used to be in England 
before. It was the young son of Harry 
ETirniss who is reported to have said, “My 


father is not an artist. He is only a black 
and white man! Vm going to be an 
artist in all colours.” The rise and develop- 
ment of illustrated journalism and the 
art of book-illustration have, of late, 
drawn some of the best artistic talent to 
this branch of art, which has now obtain- 
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A Street Scene. 

ed recogiiitic^n as a serious rival to some 
of the best modern works in oil or water- 
colour. The works of John Has.^al, Jessie 
M. King, F. L. Briggs, llornhv and others 
have amply demonstrated tlie possibilities 
of this art, and the heights to which 
artistic work in pen and ink can l)e taken. 
The pen is, probably, ?is dihieult as any 
medium known to artists; for, it is, indeed 
a very hard taslc to be able to see nature 
in a way which finds easy translation 
through the medium of pen and ink. The 
art has hardly" attracted any Indian artist 
before, and we congratulate Mr. Shome 
for choosing an untrodden, though a very 
fascinating, neld. His works already show 
him as a draughtsman of great promise 
and we look forward with as.surance to 
interesting developments of his talent. 
The designs for Christmas cards which 
he executed for a Bonil)ay publisher 
display unusual strength in composition 
and also some originality. As a ])ortrait- 
painter Mr. Shome has also done very 
promising' work and we have great 
pleasure in welcoming him back to 
Calcutta, which is fast becoming a centre 
of Art. 

O. C. G. 

Some ancient Russian Customs. 

The Russian village communities bear 
a strong resemblance to the Indian village 
groups as do the South Russian house 


communities to the joint ‘ family of the 
Hindus. But the similarities between the 
two people do not sto^ there. Certain 
customs considered pecuharW oriental and 
Indian prevailed in Russia till quite recent 
times wlien Peter the Great abolished or 
modified them. We shall consider some of 
the most striking. 

The seclusion of women — (the pardah) 
so peculiarly characteristic of India, speci- 
ally ot Mahomedan India, prevailed in 
Russia to the same extent as it exists in 
the most backward parts of this country. 
Womet. there were secluded in the zenana 
and were allowed to be seen only by their 
nearest relations. When - they went to 
church they went veiled. The first inroad 
on the custom was in Moskva where the 
the womeu began to go to table after 
dinnci only 150 years ago. It is said that 
the Russians hung down their heads when 
they saw tlie wife of the Czar appear in 
public for the first time. Peter the Great 
issued and ukaze in 1700 A. I), forbidding 
married and unmarried women to wear veils 
at feasts, funerals, etc., or on other public 
occasions. lie gave parties at the court and 
commanded the women to come dressed in 
Eurojwan fashion. It may be noted here 
that in ancient times RuSvSians, both men 
and women, used to wear flowing dress. 
It was Peter the Great who forced his 
nobles to wear close fitting garments. 
Orthodox Russians, however, long cherish- 
ed a feeling of hatred .for these “Kuro- 
peariised Russians” as morally degraded 
creatures, just as many Anglicised Indians 
are looked upon with aversion by many 
orthodox Indians. Before the days of 
I’cter the Great the women’s apartments 
were called the harem and it required the 
stern spirit of that great reformer to com- 
pel the Mo.skva nobles to make their wives 
and daughters appear in public and un- 
veiled. 

The Suttee in Russia. — This particularly 
Indian and Hindu custom finds its counter- 
part in Russia. We have it on the autho- 
rity of Karamzin, the Livy of Russia, that 
there also the women not wishing to sur- 
vive their husbands had the practice of 
.being burnt with them on the funeral 
pyre. The dead were cremated in Russia 
in ancient times as among the Hindus in 
India. 

Early marriage.— -This custom, w^iich 
hAs attracted so much Attention from 
social reformers in India, once existed in 
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Russia a\%o. The girls there used to be 
married before the age of puberty. Cathe- 
rine the second made 13 the legal age of 
marriage. An ttkaze was issued by the 
Emperor Nicholas prohibiting marriage 
before the age of 16. In olden times the 
bridegroom was never permitted to see 
the bride before marriage, and it is said 
that in 1498 when the Emperor of Germany 
sent his ambassador to negotiate a mar- 
riage he could not see the lad 3 ^ Peter the 
Great issued an ukaze in 1700 that the par- 
ties should see each other before marriage. 
Even at the present time marriages in 
Russia are arranged by the parents of the 
parties. Unequal marriages are not rare, 
and Mr. Hepworth Dixn in his ‘Free 
Russia’ quotes an instance, imaginart^ it 
may be but quite illustrative of the custom 
as it prevails in Russia in which the bo 3 r 
is only 17 and the girl 29 years old. 

As in all countries, in which early 
marriage prevails the position of women 
was very low among the Russian populace. 
They are not considered the equals 
of men in any sense, and the peasants 
consider them devoid of any soul. 
It was an old practice in Russia for 
the bride to present to the bridegroom 
a whip, as a badge of submission, imme- 
diately after marriage. 

The following Russian proverbs illus- 
trate the low esteem in which women 
are held in that country. 

A woman’s hair is long but her good sense is short. 

A woman and a goose form a market. 

A dog has more sense than a woman, for he never 

Ijtirks at his master. 

The hen is not a bird, nor a woman a man. 

The heart of a woman is like rust in iron. 

The flattery of a woman has no teeth ])ut it will eat 
your fle.sh with the bones. 

Polygamy was very common in former 
days. Vladimir the hirst had ten children 
by an equal number of wives. 

Prostration in church, i. e., touching the 
ground with the forehead as a sign of 
reverence, is in vogue in Russia. 

These resemblances between the two 
countries are far from accidental and 
should offer field for enquiry for students 
of sociology in both countries. 

^^Maharaja Abhaysingh.’’ 

The portrait of Maharaja Abhay Singh 
which appears on the frontispiece is re- 
produced from an old painting kindl}^ 
lent to us by Mf. S. Anraj, who sends the 
following note on him 


In the year 1781, Vikram Samvaty 
Maharaja A jit Singh went to heaven. 
Abhay Singh was proclaimed King of 
Marwar. With his own hands did the 
emperor Mahomed Shah put the Tika 
on the forehead of Abhay Singh. 

The young prince directed his attention 
to reform his State— civil as well as mili- 
tary, examining his garrisons, redressing 
wrongs, adjusting whatever was in dis- 
order and restraining the turbulent tribes. 

In 1784 the prince reached Delhi. 
Khandowran, the chief noble of the 
Empire, was deputed by the Emperor to 
conduct him to the capital ; and when he 
reached the Presence, he was welcomed by 
the emperor and placed at the head of all 
the nobility. 

About the same time Sir-bullund 
Khan’s rebellion broke out, which gave 
ample scope for the valour of the Rahtores. 

It was at this time that the prince of 
Marwar begged permission to retire to 
his hereditary dominions. 

“The Emperor saw, that if this defection was not 
(juellcd, all the viceroys would declare themselves 
independent. Already had Jugereah Khan in the 
North, Saadat Khan in the East, and the Mktch 
Neiziiniool-Mulk in the South, shewn the blackness of 
their designs. 

“The hcern was placed on the golden salver, which 
the Meer Tajak bore in his extended arms, slowly 
passing in front of the nobles ranged on either side of 
the throne, mighty men, at the .«ight of whose faees 
the rustic would tremble : but in vain he passed both 
lines ; no hand was stretched forth ; some looked 
away; some trembled, but none cast an eye upon 
the />t*era. ‘Who,’ said one, ‘would grasp the forked 
lightening, let him engage Sir-bullund.’ Another 
exclaimed, ‘Who would seize the vessel, and plungt< 
with her in the whirlpool, he may contend with Sir- 
bullund !’ Then a third remarked ‘Whoever would/ 
seize the forked tongue of the serpent^ let him engage 
Sir-bullund !’ The King was troubled, he gave a 
sign io the Mcer-Tajak to return the bccra to him. 

“The Kahtore prince saw the monarch’s distress, 
and as he was about to leave the ^i-i-Khas he 
stretched forth his hand and placed the heera in his 
turban, as he said, 'Be not cast down, O King of 
the world, I will pluck down this Sir-Bullund : leahess, 
shall be the boughs of his ambition, and his head 
(Sir) the forfeit oi his arrogant exaltation {ballund).* ’’ 

The Shah’s heart was overwhelmed with 
joy as he returned : ''Thus acted your an- 
cestors in support of the ThronCy O Fear- 
less Lion (Abhay Singh) ; thus was* quelled 
the revolt of Khooram and Bheem in the 
time ofjehangir ; that of the Deccan settled 
and in like manner do I trust, by you the 
honour and the throne of Mahomed Shah 
will be upheld 

The political arrondissement of Marwar 
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dates from this period ; for the rebellion 
of Sir-bullund was the forerunner of the 
disintegration of the empire. 

It was in June a., d, 1730. that the 
prince of Marwar left the court of Delhi for 
Jodhpur, through Ajmeer, of which pro- 
vince he was the Governor. He then mar- 
ched against Sir-bullund with an immense 
army of veteran soldiers and distinguished 
statesmen. After many days’ desperate 
fighting and unusual resistance ‘the would- 
be-king’ fled wounded. His elephant 
showed the speed of a deer and the drum 
of victory sounded. Thus in the enlighten- 
ed half of the moon on the victorious tenth 
of 1787, (a. d. 1731), the day on which 
Ramchandra captured Lanka, the war 
against Sir-bullund was concluded with 
immortal fame to Maharaja Abhay Singh. 

Some Resolutions of the Punjab Hindu 
Conference. 

Many of the resolutions passed at the 
Punjab Hindu Conference were very im- 
portant. A few may be mentioned. 

This Conference views with great concern the 
physical deterioration of the Hindu students and 
urges upon the Hindu community the necessity of 
taking proper measures to improve their physical 
condition. 

We have not been able to have the 
benefit of reading the speeches made on 
this resolution ; but we presume due em- 
phasis was laid on the diminishing supply 
of good food, on the crushing effect of too 
many examinations conducted for the 
naost part in a foreign tongue, on the 
damping effect of very strict “discipline,” 
on the absence of sufficient facilities for 



That this Conference appoints a sub committee of 
the following gentlemen to compile a short History 
of India suited to the requirements of the Hindu boy* 
and girls and places Rs. 500 at its disposal to carry 

this resolution. 

We hope this history will be written in 
both a patriotic and historical spirit. 

tliat this Conference reaffirms the resolution of the 
Delhi Session of the Conference on the subject of the 
depressed classes, and to bring the scheme into a prac- 
tical shape records its opinion that 

(a) schools should be opened for children of the 
depressed classes 

(b) timnagers of private institutions be requested 
to ^rant freely admission to children of depressed clas- 
ses in their respective institutions 

(c) preachers be employed to improve the condition 
of these classes 

(d) members of these classes be given a public invi- 
tation to join the sessions of the Conference. 
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This resolution needs giving effect t0 
in a sincerely repentent spirit of brotbet** 
hood. We must cease, in the inmost 
depths of our hearts, to pretend to be 
benefactors or patrons before we can be 
brothers. 

^Twenty.f ive Years’ Work in the Khasi 
Hills,” 

The article on twenty-five years’ work 
in the Khasi Hills describes the work done 
by the Sadharan B rah mo Samaj to help 
the Kha iis onward in the path of progress. 
The article published in our present number 
tries to gi ve some idea of the Khasi people. 
Those which will follow will briefly des* 
cribe what has been done. 

Sir H. Butler’s Successor. 

Sir H. Butler having been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, specula- 
tion is rife as to who would be his successor 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. For 
some years past there has been an Indian 
member in that council. The first two 
incumbents have been in charge of the 
legal portfolio. But there is no statutory 
necessity that the Indian member should 
be the Law member. It has been surmised 
that when Sir Ali Imam retires, the Indian 
who would be appointed would have 
charge of the portfolio of education. 
Journalists have been busy nominating 
this prominent Indian or that to the office. 
We do not personally know all the gentle- 
men whose names have been suggested. 
Of the few whom we know Sir Asutosfa 
Mukherji is undoubtedly the ablest and 
most learned. It is also matter of common 
knowledge that no Indian living has done 
so much for and has been so intimately 
connected with University education con- 
tinuously for a quarter of a century, week 
in and week out, as Sir Asutosh. If any 
Indian official is to be appointed, it should 
be he. 

Vivisector of Plants.” 

Current Opinion for December publishes 
an article on “a vivisector of plants whose 
discoveries may open a new period in ana- 
tomy.” The reference is to Dr* J. C. Bose, 
who is now in America. To our American 
contemporary, 

There is an atmosphere of alchemy, of wizardry 
almost, when Dr, Bose gives a demonstration ; he 
has been heard in India and America, before the Royal 
Institution, at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, of Pa: * " “ 
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appears with his cunningly, simple’ instruments and 
ms tropical pmnt specimens and his highly specialized 
assistants, away cl arts the imagination to medieval 
history, Doctor Faustus, andthe pentagram. 

In the concluding paragraphs it is stated : 

In reviewing what Dr. Bose has done for plant 
physiology, two conclusions seem to stand out as 
landmarKs. Dr. Bose has decided that the trans- 
mission of stimulus is physiological, excitatory, fun- 
damentally similar to the nervous process in the ani- 
mal. The other conclusion is the universal sensitive- 
ness of plants. There seems no limit to be put to Dr. 
Bose’s parallels. He has discovered that the rhythmic 
pulsations of the plant behave similarly to those of 
the animal heart. By another remarkable instru- 
ment, the ' oscillating recorder, he has conducted a 
Series of experiments to prove that generally “the 
automatic movements of both plants and animals are 
guided by laws which are identical.” lie even asserts 
that these spontaneous pulsations are due to a sort 
of bubbling overflow of stored-np energy 

It may lie that along the line ol these investiga- 
tions may lie the road to a solution of the mystery of 
man’s relation to the vegetable kingdotn. 

Alleged German atrocityt 

London Jan. (Uh. 

ICate Hume lias been found guilty of forging and 
publishing letters alleging that her sister Nurse Ilume 
had been mutilated by the Germans. On the jury’s 
recommendation she has been released on probation. 
She has already spent three mouths in gaol.— -Reuter. 

The emergence of this undoubtedly 
meritorious woman has been in obedience 
to the law of “demand and supply.'’ If vshe 
wei^e to come out to India she would be 
likely to find employment in the staff of 
some dailies. 

The Allies. 

The Indian Daily News finds it “difficult 
to realise that we only hold about 25 miles 
of the fine of 250 miles in France against 
the Germans. The limelight is mainly 
focussed on this 26 miles, but for every 25 
miles or so a French General has a des- 
patch like that of Sir John French— though 
for November perhaps not so full of in- 
cident.” 

*The Bengali Eton ” 

With reference to Prof. Perry’s damag- 
ing observations on the English Public 
Schools system, noted in our last number, 
an Englishman, a high wrangler of his 
year, who has done the work of a pro- 
fessor in India with distinction for over a 
quarter of a century, writes to us that he 
knows English public schools from the 
inside and agrees with what Prof. Perry 
says. The promoters of the “Bengali 
Eton” schema have not perhaps had the 
benefit of such knowledge. Perhaps some 
^Anglo-Indian bureaucrat told them that 


it was the correct thing or perhaps they 
themselves thought that it was aristocratic 
to give their boys a public school educa- 
tion. The Indian Daily News would seem 
to incline to the latter view in the re- 
commendation that 

The following in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “Half Hours” 
should be blazoned in letters of gold pver the New 
Hastings House which is to be converted into a 
Bengali Eton. The newly rich parent says : “Harry is 
at Eton, you know, the most fashionable school in 
the country. We have the most gratifying letters 
from him. Last Saturday he was caught smoking 
cigarettes with a lord (with pardonable pride). They 
were both sick together !” Why not start -this school 
with a Lord cub as an attraction ? 

Limiting the number of pupils. 

We quote the following paragraphs 
from the Crisis for the information of those 
educational officers who think that schools 
should not have more than 500 or 7 50 
pupils each : 

The annual report of Tuskegee shows a total 
enrollment of 1,527 students from 32 states and 17 
foreign countries. Legacies amounting to $122,436 
were received during the year. The year’s budget 
calls for something over a quarter of a million dollars. 
The endowment fund amounts to $1,942,112. 

The construction of the new Washington Colored 
High School is about to begin. It will cost $500,300, 
have a frontage of 450 feet and a depth of 150 feet 
and will accommodate 1,500 persons. It is to be 
constructed of brick, with limestone trimmings, 4 
stories high and in the Tudor-Gothic style. It will 
contain 4S clas.srooras, 2 gymnasiums, a drill hall and 
a swimming pool. 

Admiral Lord Fisher. 

T. P.’s Weekly contains a character 
sketch of Admiral Lord Fisher, on whom 
we published an article in our last number. 
F^rom what is said in the British weekly 
Lord Fisher appears to be an embodiment 
of the spirit of Mars in its undiluted form. 

Lord Fisher believes in the three R’s of war — 
“Ruthless, Relentless and Remorseless,” and his 
reforms in the Navy have had to be carried out on the 
same lines. 

He has no illusions about war and the way it 
should be carried on. W. T. Stead called him “a bit 
of a barbarian who talked like a savage at times.” 
But war is barbarous and savage and to talk about 
it in any other terms is to deceive oneself and others. 
At the Hague Conference in 1899 he scandalised many 
ardent pacifists by his frankness • 

‘The humanising of war !’ he declared, ‘You might 
as well talk of humanising Hell I When a silly ass at 
the Hague got up and talked about the amenities of 
civilised warfare, and putting your prisoner's feet in 
hot water and giving them gruel, my reply, I reject 
to say, was considered totally unfit for publication. 
As if war could be civilised 1 If 1 am in command 
w^hen war breaks out I shall issue as my orders 
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‘The essence of war is violence/ 

^ ‘Moderation in war is imbecility.’ 

^HiT FIRST, niT HARD, HIT EVERYWHERE.’ 

That is splendid honesty and invincible truth. 
There are only two things to be done with war— 
pursue it with the utmost violence or pursue it not at 
all. Lord Fisher simply echoes the authorities of all 
tirne. His first order is pure Clausewitz. “War,” 
said that eminent authority, “is an act of violence 
which in its application knows no bounds.” 

Orthodox Hindu Reformers. 

It is encouraging to find advocates of 
social reform among Hindus of undoubted 
orthodoxy. The All-India Saryooparin 
Brahman Mahasabha, under the presidency 
of Mahamahopadhyay Shiva Kumar 
Shastri of Benares, has passed a resolution 
condemning child marriage. The Maha- 
sabha held its last session in December at 
Ajudhia, well-known as a Hindu place of 
pilgrimage, it was attended by over 200 
delegates from various provinces and 
districts. 

The Komagata Maru Enquiry. 

The Komagata Maru Enquiry Com- 
mittee’s report has been published. As 
was anticipated, the report is incon- 
clusive on many pomts, and uncon- 
vincing on the most important. With 
all the fairness with which they may 
be credited, the committee could not 
possibly present a convincing report. 
For the Committee’s finding as to the aims 
and objects and financing of the Koma- 
gata voyage to be accepted as final, it was 
essentially necessary to hear what Gurdit 
Singh had to say, what the Canadian 
Government (alleged, on what authority 
nobody knows, to have in its possession 
proofs of German complicity,) had to say, 
what the Japanese owners of the steamer 
had to say, what the parties concerned 
in China and the Philippines had to 
say, and what Herr Bune, the German 
agent through whom the steamer was 
chartered, had to say. But none of 
them has been examined, nor were the 
committee in a position to do so. Shortly 
after the Budge Budge riot a rumour gained 
currency that Gurdit Singh was among 
the killed. If the rumour be true, it is be- 
yond human power to take his evidence. 
But if he be alive, his evidence could have 
been secured either by arresting him or by 
persuading him to come forward volun- 
tarily by the offer of a pardon, supposing 
that he were proved guilty of any crime. 
But no pardon has been offered, nor has 
he been arrested. 


All that has been said in the report 
about Gurdit Singh and his aims and 
methods must, therefore, be taken as 
mere exparte statements. On the strength 
of these neither he nor his immediate 
followers can be called revolutionaries. 
If he wanted to test the validity of the 
Canadian anti-Indian immigration lows, 
it was a perfectly legitimate attempt. 

As to the origin of the riot, which is 
really the only point on which the com- 
mittee should have been asked to concen- 
trate th^ ir attention, the report says 

While Sir 'Williani Duke was in the station arranfj- 
ing for the second special train, Mr. Donald came up 
to the crowd and called for Gurdit Singh and asked 
him to come forward in order that the exact position 
of afl'airs might be explained to him. Gurdit Singh 
refused to come out of the crowd and asked for Mr. 
Douakl to address him where he was. An European 
police sergeant went in among the Sikhs to bring 
Gur lit Singh out, but he was ordered to desist from 
any attempt to do .so. At this moment Superinten- 
dent Eastwood, who was standing among the Euro- 
pean police, stepped forward into the crowd. His own 
statement, before he died, was to the cflect that he 
went to get back a stick which one of the Sikhs had 
snatched away from a police officer, but it seems to 
us more probable that he really went in order to call 
out Gurdit Singh ; and, whether this was the case or 
not, w'c are clearly of opinion that this is what all 
the NSikhs believed. Directly he went in among the 
Sikhs they closed round him and assaulted him, and 
one of them fired a shot which probably was the 
cause of the injury which resulted in the death of Mr. 
Eastwood. As soon as this shot was fired, there was 
a general attack on the police and a large number oi 
shots were fired at them by the Sikhs. Those police 
who had firearms used them against their assailants, 
and a melee ensued in which the Sikhs used any 
weapons they had, the police using their sticks to 
protect themselves and, in the case of the Punjab 
constables, apparently their swords also. The 
majority of the troops at this moment were sonit 
distance in the rear on the Calcutta Road, that is to 
the east of the scene of the riot. 

The above narrative makes it clear that 
to ascertain the exact truth as to how the 
riot began it was absolutely necessary to 
have full statements from Superintendent 
Eastwood, Gurdit Singh and the Sikhs 
who were foremost in the fray. But East- 
wood is dead and his dying statement is 
made light of by ,the Committee, Gurdit 
Singh is either dead or missing, and 
those passengers who were foremost in 
the fray were for the most part most 
probably either shot dead on the 
spot or subsequently died in hospital. As 
the dying declarations of those who died 
in hospital were not recorded, practically 
the Committee have had to do without t]|i« 
evidence of the most important witndiBW. 
Still, under the circumstances, if there haf 
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been an open trial, with the accused re- 
presented by counsel, who would have cross- 
examined witnesses, there would have 
been a greater chance of eliciting the truth ; 
though in the result some who are now 
free might have been in prison. Ourim- 
pression, after reading the report, is that 
the whole truth as to the origin of the 
riot has not been elicited, a result for which 
the Committee may not be responsible. 

It is a mere technical matter whether 
Sir Frederick Halliday had jurisdiction at 
Budge Budge to give the order to fire. If he 
had not given that order, some one else 
would have, the i*esulting loss of lives 
being the same. 

At the coroner^s court, it was deposed 
on the Government side that the passen- 
gers and their luggage had not been 
searched. From the Committee’s report 
it appears that there was a* search, 
but in the committee’s opinion it was not 
thorough going. The report does not throw 
any light on the cause of the opposition 
between the coroner’s court evidence and 
the evidence given before the committee. 

It^is remarkable that throughout the 
report Sir William Duke, the most highly 
placed representative of the Bengal Govern- 
ment on the spot, and responsible for 
management or mismanagement of the 
whole affairs, does not come in for 
a:^ praise or blame. He was one of the 
officials whose conduct formed one of the 
subjects of the enquiry. It is, therefore, 
also worthy of note that a member 
of the committee sitting as a judge 
gave an entertainment in honour of Sir 
William Dulse prior to the latter’s depart- 
ure from India. We do not know the 
official code of honour or decorum. But 
from a common sense point of view it seems 
to us that both the giver and the receiver 
of the entertainment were capable of 
displaying greater wisdom sense of beconi- 
ingness. 

Opinions have been expressed in the 
report that “the cohdSet of the soldiers 
who shot” a “head constable cannot be 
justified,” that “there is credible testimony 
that some of the police were rough to 
persistent stragglers and used more force 
than was necessary in preventing at- 
tempts to stray,” &c. These show the 


anxiety of the committee to present 
a report which would appear fair. But 
these are matters of detail. On the 
main points it was not possible for them, 
under the circumstances, to submit a con- 
vincing report. In the opinion of the 
committee the majority of the passengers 
were innocent men. From a perusal of 
the report it has appeared to us that if 
Government hai given the passengers 
their travelling expenses to the Punjab, 
leaving it open to them to decide how and 
when they would journey home, there 
would not have been so much loss of life 
and so much discontent. 

When the ship reached Budge Budge 
the information in the possession of 
Government was not sufficient to justify 
the application of the ordinance against 
undesirable incomers to all the passengers. 
No sane man believes that there can be 
any revolution in India at present. If 
Gurdit Singh had really had intended 
to make revolutionary speeches, or to 
use his 20 revolvers, we are sure the volleys 
of bullets and speeches would have been 
quite ineffective. In any case the mischief 
would have been far less than what has 
resulted from the turn affairs have taken. 

Pardak and Girl's Schools in Orissa. 

It is said that recently when Mr. 
Jennings, Director of Public Instruction, 
Behar Orissa, visited Cuttack, it was not 
he but his wife who inspected a girls’ 
school there, the reason being that Mr. 
Jennings was a male and the school girls 
were pardanashin laidies. As far as we are 
aware, little school-girls, except perhaps 
among Musalmans, are nowhere considered 
pardanashin, certainly not in Orissa. As Mr, 
Jenningsi, is an elderly gentleman free from' 
polygamous instincts and as the girls were 
not of marriageable age, not at any rate 
according to English ideas, he ought to 
have himself visited the school. His wife, 
though a cultured lady, had no /ocus standi. 
Or is it the thin end of the wedge to enable 
Directors’ wives to claim an allowance 
for helping their husbands to diseWge 
their duties ? But if Mr. Jennings’ successor 
be a widower or a bachelor, how would 
girls’ schools in Behar and Orissa be 
inspected ? 
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A PSYCHOLOGICA.L analysis of our 
worldly experience ordinarily gives 
us both the feeling of persistence and 
change. This personal experience ex- 
presses a cosmic truth. An examination 
of any doctrine of creation simi- 
larly reveals two fundamental concepts, 
those of Being and Becoming, Change- 
lessness and Change, the One and the 
Many. In Sanskrit they are called the 
Kutastha and Bhava or Bhavana. The 
first is the Spirit or Purusha or Brahman 
who is true Being (Sat), pure consciousness 
( Chit ) and pure transcendental feeling or 
Bliss ( Ananda ). According to Indian 
notions the Spirit as such is and never 
becomes. It is Nature which is the subject 
of change. We may understand Nature in 
a twofold sense : first as the root principle 
or noumenal cause of the phenomenal 
world, that is, as principle of Becoming and 
secondly as such world. Naturein theformer 
sense is Mulaprakriti which means that 
which exists as the root ( Mula ) substance 
of things before ( Pra ) creation ( Kriti ) 
and which in awssociation with Spirit 
( Chit ) either truly or apparently creates, 
maintains and destroys the Universe. 
This Mulaprakriti the Sharada Tilaka 
calls Mulabhuta Avyakta and the Vedanta 
( of Shangkara to which I alone refer ) 
Maya. 

Nature in the second sense, that is the 
phenomenal world which is a product of 
Mulaprakriti, is the compound of the 
evolutes from this root substance which 
are called Vikritis in the Sangkhya and 
Tantra, and name and form (Namarupa) 

* A paper read at the Silver Jubilee oftheChaita- 
nya Libranr, Calcutta, held on the 18th January, 1915, 
under the Presidency of H, E. The Governor of Bengal. 


by the Vedantlns who attribute them to 
ignorance (Avidya). Mulaprakriti as the 
material and instrumental cause of things 
is that potentiality of natural power 
(natura rtaturans ) which manifests as the 
Universe (natura naturata). 

Touching these two Principles there are 
certain fundamental points of agreement in 
the three systems which I am examining, 
Sangkhya, Vedanta and the Advaitavada 
of the Tantra. They are as follows. Spirit 
or Brahman or Purusha as Sat, (Jhit, 
Ananda is Eternal Conscious Being. It is 
changeless and has no activity (f^rttrit- 
tva). It is not therefore in itself a cause 
whether instrumental or material: though 
in so far as its simple presence gives 
the appearance of consciousness to the 
activities of Prakriti It may in such sense 
be designated an efficient cause. So accor- 
ding to Sangkhya, Prakriti reflects Purusha 
and in Vedanta Avidya of the three Gunas 
takes the reflection of Chidanan(|a. On the 
other hand the substance or factors of 
Mulaprakriti or Maya are the three Gunas 
or the three characteristics of the principle 
of Nature according to which it reveals 
(Sattva) or veils (Tamas) Spirit (Chit) and 
the activity or energy (Kajas) which urges 
Sattva and Tamas to operation. 

It also is Eternal but is unconscious 
(Achit) Becoming. Though it is without 
consciousness (Chaitanya) it is essentially 
activity (Karttrittva), motion, change. It 
is a true cause instrumental and material 
of the world. But notwithstanding all 
the things to which Mulaprakriti givts 
birth, its substance according to Sangkhya 
and fantra is in no wise diminished By the 
production of the Vikritis or Tattvas ; 
Gunas which constitute it wef remaii ' 
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tljp same. The source of all becoming is 
never exhausted though the things which 
are therefrom produced appear and dis- 
appear. 

Passing from the general points of 
agreement to those of difference we note 
firstly those between the Sangkhya and 
Vedanta. The Sangkhya is coiunionl^^ 
regarded as a dualistic system which 
affirms that both Purusha and Prakriti 
are real, separate and, except for the pur- 
pose of creation, independent Principles. 
The Vedanta however says that there 
can not be two Principles which are 
both absolutely real. It does not how- 
ever altogether discard the dual prin- 
ciples of the Sangkhya but says that 
Mulaprakriti which it calls Maya while 
real from one point of view that is empiri- 
cally, is not truly real from another and 
transcendental standpoint. It affirms there- 
fore that the only real (Sadvastu) is the 
attributeless (Nirguna) Jlrahma. All else 
is Maya and its products. Whilst then 
the Sangkhyan MuUiprakriti is an Eternal 
Reality, it is according to the transcen- 
dental method of Shangkara an eternal 
unreality (Mithya JBhuta Sanatani). The 
empirical reality which is really false is due 
to the Avidya which is inherent in the 
nature of the embodied spirit ( Jiva). Maya 
is Avastu or no real thing. It is Nistattva. 
As Avidya is unreal^ so is its cause or 
Maya. The world is then transeen- 
dentally unreal. The kernel of the Yedantik 
argument on this point is to be found in its 
interpretations of the Yaidik Media vakya 
“That Thou arV (Tat tvam asi). Tat 
here is Ishvara that is Brahman with Maya 
as His body or Upadhi. Tvam is the jiva 
with Avidya as its body. It is then shown 
that Jiva is only Ishvara when Maya is 
eliminated from the latter and Avidya from 
Jiva. Therefore only as Brahman is the 
Tvam the Tat; therefore neither Maya nor 
Avidya really exists (they arc Avastu), for 
otherwise the equality of Jiva and Ishvara 
could not be affirmed. This conclusion 
that Maya is Avastu has far-reaching 
consequences both religious and philosophi- 
cal and so has the denial of it. It is on 
this question that there is a fundamental 
difference between Shangkara’s Advaita- 
vada and that of the Tantra which I am 
about to discuss. 

Before ho\vever doing so I will first 
contrast the notions of creation in Sang- 
kbya and Vedanta. It is common ground 


in all three systems that creation is th. 
appearance produced by the action of 
Mulaprakriti or Principle of Nature (Achit) 
existing in association with the Spirit or 
Chit. According to both Sangkhya and 
Tantra in Mulaprakriti or the potential 
condition of the natural Principle the 
Gunas are in a state of equality (Samya- 
avastha), that is, they are not affecting one 
another. But as Mulaprakriti is essentially 
movement, it is said that even when in this 
state of equality the Gunas are yet conti- 
nually changing into themselves (Svarupa- 
parinama). This inherent subtle move- 
ment is the nature of the Guna itself and 
exists without effecting any objective result. 
Owing to the ripening of Adrishta or 
Karma creation takes place by the distur- 
bance of this equality of the (5unas (Guna- 
kshol)ha) which then commence to oscillate 
and act upon one another. It is this initial 
creative motion which is known in the 
Tantra as Cosmic Sound (Parashabda). 
It is through the association of Purusha 
with Mulaprakriti in cosmic vibration 
(Spandana) that creation takes place. The 
whole universe arises from varied forms 
of this grand initial motion. So scientific 
“matter’’ is now currently held to be the 
varied appearance produced in our minds 
by vibration of and in the single substance 
called ether. This new western scientific 
doctrine of vibration is in India an ancient 
inheritance. “Hriiig the Supreme Hangsa 
dwells in the brilliant heaven.’^ The word 
“Plangsa” comes, it is said, from the word 
Hanti which means Gati or Motion. 
Sayana says that it is called Aditya be- 
cause it is in perpetual motion. But Indian 
teaching carries the application of this 
doctrine beyond the vScientific ether which 
is a physical substance (Mahabhuta). 
There is vibration in the causal body that 
is of the Gunas of Mulaprakriti as the 
result of Sadrishaparinama of Parashab- 
dasrishti ; in the subtle body of mind (An- 
tahkarana) ; and in the gross body 
compounded of the Bhutas which 
derive from the Tanmatras their im- 
mediate subtle source of origin. The 
Hiranyagarbha and Virat Sound is called 
Madhyama and Yaikhari. If this striking 
similarity between ancient Eastern' wisdom 
and modern scientific research has not been 
recognised, it is due to the fact that the 
ordinary Western orientalist and those 
who take their cue from him in this country 
are prone to the somewhat contemptuous 
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belief that Indian notions are of “histori- 
cslV^ interest only and as such a welcome 
addition possibly for some intellectual 
museum, but are otherwise without value 
or actuality. The vibrating Mulaprakriti 
and its Gunas ever remain the same though 
the predominance of now one and now 
another of them produces the various 
evolutes called Vikritis or Tattvas which 
constitute the world of mind and matter. 
These Tattvas constitute the elements of 
the created world. They are the well 
known Buddhi, Ahangkara, Manas (consti- 
tuting the Antahkarana), the ten Indriyas, 
five Tanmatras and five Mahabhutas of 
‘‘ether” “air” “fire” “water” and “cvirth” 
which of course must not be identified with 
the notions which the English terms con- 
note. These Tattvas are names for the ele- 
ments which we discover as a result of a 
psychological analysis of our worldly ex- 
perience. That experience ordinarily gives us 
both the feeling of persistence and change. 
The former is due to the presence of the Atma 
or Chitshakti which exists in us in associa- 
tion with Mulaprakriti. This is the Chai- 
tanya in all bodies. Change is caused by 
Mulaprakriti or Mayashakti and its ele- 
ments may be divided into the subjective 
and objective Tattvas or what we call 
mind and matter. Analysing again the 
former we discover an individuality (Ahang- 
kara) sensing through the Indriyas a 
world which forms the material of its 
percepts and concepts (Manas and Buddhi). 
The objects of thought or “matter” are the 
varied compounds of the Vaikrita creation 
which are made up of combinations of the 
gross elements (Mahabhuta) which them- 
selves derive from the subtle elements or 
Taiiraatra. Now according to Sangkhya 
all this is real, for all are Tattvas. Purusha 
and Prakriti are Tattvas and so are the 
Vikritis of the latter. 

According to the Vedanta also creation 
takes place through the association of the 
Brahman then known as the Lord or 
Ishvara ( Mayopadhika Chaitanyam 
Islivara ) with Maya, That is Chit is 
associated with, though unaflected by, 
Maya which operates by reason of such 
association to produce the universe. But 
really only the unchanging Sadvastu or 
Brahman exists. The ever-changing world 
is, when viewed by the spiritually, wise 
0 nani ) nothing but an unreal phantasm 
imposed by the world-dreamer on the 
Changeless Sat. It is true that it has the 


quality of being in accordance with the* 
greatest principle of order namely that of 
causality. It is the Sat however which, 
gives to the world dream the character of 
orderliness because it is on and in ass^Ocia- 
tioii with that pure Chit or Sat that the 
world-dream plays. It is true that behind 
all this unreal appearance there is the Real 
the Brahman. But the phenomenal world 
has no real substratum existing as its 
instrumental and material cause. The 
Brahman is no true cause and Maya is 
unreal (Avastu). The world has only 
the appearance of reality from the reflec- 
tion which is cast by the real upon the 
unreal. Nor is Ishvara, the creative and 
ruling Lord, in a transcendental sense real. 
For, as it is the Brahman ill association 
with the world-dream which Shangkara 
calls Ishvara, the latter is nothing but 
the Brahmpn viewed through this World- 
dream. It follows that the universe is the 
illusory product of the association of the 
re.4.1 and i\v^ unreal and when this dream 
ends in liberation ( Mukti ) the notion of 
Ishvara as its creator no longer exists. 
For, His body is Maya and this is Avastu. 
So long however as there is a world, that 
is so long as one is subject however 
slightly to the World-dream or is to any 
extent or in any degree embodied, so long 
do we recognise the existence of Ishvara. 
'File Lord truly exists for Qvevy Jiva so 
long as he is such. But on attainment of 
bodiless liberation ( Videha Mukti ) the 
Jiva becomes himself vSachchidananda and 
ks such Ishvara docs not exist for him 
since Ishvara is but the Sat viewed through 
the World-dream of which the Sat is free. 
“The Brahman is true, the world is false. 
The Jiva is Hrahman ( Paramatma ) and 
nothing else.” 

The opponents of this system^ or 
Mayavada have charged it with being a 
covert form of Buddhistic nihilism ( Maya- 
vadam asachchhastrang prachchhannang 
bauddham ). It has however perhaps 
been more correctly said that Shn Shang- 
kara adjusted his philosophy to meet the 
Mayavada of the Huddhists and so promul- 
gated a new theory of Maya without 
abandoning the faith or practice of his 
Shaiva dharmma. t ^ t ^ 

All systems obviously concede at least 
the empirical realit^y^ of the world. Tfie 
question is whether it has a greater reality 
than that and if so in what way 
Sangkhya affirms its reality, Shangkara 
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it in order to secure the complete 
unity of the Brahman. Each system has 
merits of its own. Sangkhya by its dualism 
is able to preserve in all its integrity the 
specific character of Chit as Niranjana. 
This result on the other hand is effected at 
the cost of that unity for which our mind 
has a kind of metaphysical hunger. 
Shangkara by his Mayavada secures this 
unity, but this achievement is at the cost 
of a denial of the reality of the world 
whether considered as the product ( Vikriti) 
of Mulaprakriti or as Mulaprakriti itself. 

There is however another alternative 
and that is the great Tantrik doctrine ol 
Duality in Unity. There is, this Shastra 
says, a middle course in which the reality 
of the world is in one sense affirmed with- 
out compromising the truth of the unity 
of the Brahman tor which Shangkara by 
such lofty speculation contends. I here 
shortly state what is developed more fully 
later. The Tantrik Advaitavada, in dis- 
tinction from that ofShangkara, recognises 
the reality of Mulaprakriti, though* it holds 
that Vikriti is, in a sense I state later, 
unreal. Here in a qualified way it follows 
the Sangkhya. On the other hand it differs 
from the Sangkhya, in holding that Mula- 
prakriti or Mayashakti is not a principle 
separate from the Brahman l)ut exists in 
and as a principle of the one Brahman sulis- 
tance. The world therefore as mere appea- 
rance is not real in the Indian sense of that 
term but the ground principle of such 
appearance or Mayashakti is real. There 
is thus a reality behind all appearances, a 
real, natural substance behind its apparent 
transformations. And as May^^ which is 
the body of Isbvara is both eternal and 
real so is Ishvara. 1 pass now to the 
Advaitavada of the Tantra. 

The Indian Tantra is not a formal sys- 
tem of philosophy (Darshana). It is in 
the broadest sense a generic term for the 
writings and various traditions which 
express the whole culture of a certain e])och 
in Indian History. The contents are there- 
fore of an encyclopaedic character-religion, 
ritual, domestic rites, lawq medicine, magic, 
and so forth. It has thus great historical 
value wdiieh appears to be the most fashion- 
able form of recommendation for the 
Indian Scriptures now-a-days. The mere 
historian, 1 believe, derives encouragement 
from the fact that out of bad material may 
yet be made good history. I am not here 
concerned with this aspect of the matter. 


For my present purpose the Tantra is part 
of th^ Upasana kanda of the three depart- 
ments of Shruti and is a system of physi- 
cal, psychical and moral training 
(Sadhana), worship, and Yoga. It is 
thus essentially practical. This is what it 
claims to be. To its critics it has appeared 
to be a system of immoral indiscipline, i 
am not here concerned with this charge but 
with the doctrine of creation to be found in 
this Shastra. Underlying how^ever all this 
practice, whatsoever be the worth or 
otherwise which is attributed to it, there 
is a pliilosophy which must be abstracted 
as 1 have here done for the first time with 
some difficulty from the disquisitions on 
religion and the ritual and Yoga directions 
to be found in the various Tantras. The 
fundamental principles are as follows. 

The equalitv (Saniya) of the Gunas is 
Mulaprakriti wliich has activity (Kart- 
trittva) but no consciousness (Chaitanya). 
Brahman is Sachchidananda who has 
Chaitanya and no Karttrittva. It is true 
therefore that considered in themselves and 
without reference to the other they are 
separate distinguishable and differently 
characterised Principles. But this is so 
only if we endeavour so to think of them. 
As a matter of fact however the tw^o ad- 
mittedly ever and every where co-exist and 
cannot, except for the purpose of formal 
demonstration, be thought of without the 
other. The connection between the two is 
one of unseparateiiess (AbhinnabhavaSam- 
bandha). Brahman does not exist without 
Urakriti or Prakrit! without the Brtihmau. 
Some call the Supreme Chaitanya with 
Prakrit!, others Prakrit! with Chaitanya. 
Some worship it as Shiva ; others as 
Shakti. Both are one and the same. Shiva 
is the One viewed from Its Chit aspect. 
Shakti is the One viewed from Its Maya 
aspect. They arc the “male” and “female” 
aspects of the same unity which is neither 
male nor female. Akula is Shiva, Kula is 
Shakti. The same Supreme is worshipped 
by Sadhana of Brahman as by Sadhana of 
Adyashakti. The two cannot be sepa- 
rated ; for Brahman without Prakriti is 
actionless and Prakriti without Brahman 
is unconscious. According to Sangkhya, 
Prakriti is eternal and so is the Maya of 
Shangkara. There is Nishkala Shiva or 
the transcendent attributeless (Nirguna) 
Brahman ; and Sakala Shiva or the 
embodied immanent Brahman with 
attributes (Saguna). Kala corresponds 
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with the Sangkhyan Mulaprakriti 
or Samyavastha of the three Gunas and 
the Vedantic Maya. But Kala which 
is Mulaprakriti and Maya eternally exists. 
Therefore when we speak of Nishkala 
Shiva it is not meant that there is then . or 
at any time no Kala, for Kala ever exists, 
but that Brahman is meant which is 
thought of as being without the working 
Prakriti (Prakriteranya). Maya Shakti is 
then latent in It. As the Devi in the Kula- 
chudamani says, “Ahang Frakritirupa 
Chet Chidananda Parayana.” vSakala Shiva 
is on the other hand Shiva considered as 
associated with Prakriti in operation and 
manifesting the world. In one case Kala 
is working or manifest ; ii\ the other it is 
not, but exists in a potential state. In the 
same way the two Shivas are one and the 
same. There is one Shiva who is Nirguna 
and Saguna. The Tantrik Yoga Treatise 
Shatchakranirupana describes the Jivatma 
as the Paryaya of, that is another name 
for, the Paraiiiatma ; adding that the root 
of wisdom ( Mulavidya ) is a knowledge of 
their identity. When the Brahman mani- 
fests it is called Shakti which is the 
magnificent concept round which Tantra 
is built. The term comes from the root 
“Shak” which means “to Idc able.” It is 
the power whereby the Brahman mani- 
fests Itself and the Brahman Itself, for 
Shakti and possessor of Shakti (Shakti- 
man) are one and the same. As Shakti is 
Brahman it is also Nirguna and Saguna. 
The former is Chit-Shakti, that is Chit in 
association with the operating Prakriti 
as the efficient cause of the creation ; and 
Maya-Shakti which meansMaya asaShakti 
that is in creative operation as the in- 
strumental (Nimitta)and material (Upada- 
na) cause of the universe. This is the 
Shakti which produces Avidya just as 
Mahamaya or Ishvciri is the Great 
Liberatrix. These twin aspects of Shakti 
appear throughout creation. Thus in 
the body the Chit or Brahman aspect is 
conscious Atma or Spirit and the Maya 
aspect is the Antahkarana and its deriva- 
tives or the unconscious (Jada) mind and 
body. When how^ever we speak here of 
Shakti without any qualifications what 
is meant is Chit-Shakti in association with 
Maya-Shakti, that is Ishvara or Devi or 
Mahamaya the Mother of all w^orlds. If 
we keep this in view we shall not fall into 
the error of supposing that the Shaktas 
(whose religion is one of the oldest in the 


world ; how old indeed is as yet little 
known) worship material force or gross 
matter. Ishvara or Ishvari is not Achit 
which as pure Sattvaguna is only His or 
Her Body. Mayashakti in the sense oi 
Mulaprakriti is Achit. 

In a certain class of Indian images you 
will see the Dord with a diminutive female 
figure on His lap. The makers and wor- 
shippers of those images thought of Shakti 
as being in the subordinate position which 
some persons consider a Hindu wdfe should 
occupy. This is how’ever not the concep- 
tion of Tantra according to which She is 
not a handmaid of the Lord but the Lord 
Himself, being but the name for that aspect 
of His in w'hich He is the Mother and 
Nourisher of the w’orlds. As Shiva is the 
transcendent, vShakti is the immanent, as- 
pect of the or»eBrahman who isShiva-Shakti. 
Being Its aspect, it is not different from, 
but one with It. In the Kulachudamani 
Ni;,ama the Bhairavi addressing Bhairava 
says: “Thou art the Guru of all, I entered 
into Thy body (as Shakti) and thereby 
Thou didst become the Lord (Prabhu). 
There is none but Myself who is the Mother 
to create (Karj’yabhibhavini). Therefore 
it is that when creation takes place son- 
ship is in Thee. Thou alone art the Father 
who wills what I do (Karyyabhibhavaka ; 
that is she is the vevSsel which receives the 
nectar which Hows from Nityananda). By 
the union of Shiva and Shakti creation 
comes (Shiva-Shak tisamayogat jayate 
srishtikalpana). As all in the universe is 
both Shiva and Shakti (Shivashaktimaya) 
therefore Oh Maheshvara fhou art in 
every place and 1 am in every place. Thou 
art in all and I am in all.” The creative 
Word thus sows Its seed in Its own womb. 

Such being the nature of Shakti the next 
question is whether Maya, as Shangkara 
affirms, is Avastu. It is to be remembered 
that according to his empirical method it 
is taken as real but transcendeatally it is 
alleged to be an eternal unreality because 
the object of the latter method is toexplain 
away the world altogether so as to secure 
the pure unity of the Brahman. The 
Tantra is however not concerned with any 
such purpose. It is an Upasana Shastra 
in which the world substance and its Lord 
have reality. There cannot be Sadhana in 
an unreal world by an unreal Sadhaka of 
an unreal Lord. The Tantra replies to 
Mayavada : — If it be said that Maya is in 
some unexplained way Avastu, yet it is 
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admitted that there is something, however 
untnal it may be alleged to be, which is 
yet admittedly eternal and in association 
whether manifest or unmanifest with the 
Brahman. According to Shangkara Maya 
exists as the mere potentiality of some 
future world-dream which shall arise on the 
ripening of Adrishta which Maya is. But 
in the Mahanirvana Tantra, Shiva says to 
Devi : ‘‘Thou art Thyself the Para Prakrit! 
of the Paramatma.'* (Ch. IV, v. 10). That 
is Maya, in the sense of Mulaprakriti, 
which is admittedly eternal, is not Avastu 
but exists in the Brahman as one of two 
principles the other of which is Chit. In 
Nishkala Shiva, Maya lies inactive. It 
manifests on and as creation though Chit 
thus appearing with the three Gunas is 
neither exhausted nor affected thereby. 
We thus find Ishvari addressed in the 
Tantra both as Saohchidanandarupini 
and Trigunatmika referring to the two 
real Principles which form part of the one 
Brahman substance. The philosophical 
difierence between the two expositions 
appears to lie in this. Shangkara says 
that there are no distinctions in Brahman 
of either of the three kinds : svagata bheda, 
that is distinction of parts wdthinone unit ; 
svajatiya bheda or distinction between 
units of one class; or vijati3^a bheda or 
distinction between units of different 
classes. Bharati however the Commen- 
tator on the Mahanirvana (Ch. II, v. 34) 
says that Advaita there mentioned means 
devoid of the last two classes of distinc- 
tion. There is therefore for the purposes 
of Tantra a svagata bheda in the Brahman 
Itself namely the two aspects according to 
which the Brahman is on the one hand, 
Being, Spirit, Chit ; and on the other the 
principle of Becoming (Achit) which mani- 
fests as Nature. In however a mysterious 
way there is an union of these two princi- 
ples (Bhavayoga) which thus exist with- 
out derogation from the partless unity of 
the Brahman which they are. In short the 
Brahman may be conceived as having tw in 
aspects in one of wdiich It is the cause of 
the world and appears to change and in 
the other of which It is the unchanging 
Soul of the world. Whilst the Brahman 
Svarupa or Chit is itself immutable, it is 
yet the efficient cause of change in the 
sense that by the association of Chit with 
the Mayik principle in the Brahman sub- 
stance Prakriti creates the world. 

But what then is “real** ; a term not 


always correctly understood. According 
to Indian notions the real is that which 
ever was, is and will be (Kalatraya 
Sattavan) ; in the words of the Christian 
liturgy “as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end.’^ 
Therefore that which changes which was 
not, but is, and then ceases to be, is accord- 
ing to this definition unreal, however much 
from a practical point of view it may 
appear real to us. Now Mayavada calls 
Mulaprakriti, the material cause of the 
world unreal (Avastu). The Tantra says 
that the Principle, whence all becoming 
comes, exists as a real substratum, so to 
speak, below the world of names and 
forms. This Maya is an eternal reality : 
what is unreal are these names and forms 
(Avidya) that is the changing worlds (asat- 
triloki-sadbhanang-svarupang Brahmanah 
smritang. Ch. Ill, v. 7 Mahanirvana 
Tantra). These are unreal for they are 
not permanent but come and go. The 
body is called Sharira which comes from 
the root “Shri’^ “to decay for it is 
dissolving and being renewed at every 
moment until death. Again, however 
real it may seem to us, the world is 
unreal in the sense that it is some- 
thing other than what it seems to be. 
This thing which I now hold in my 
hands seems to me to be paper, which is 
white, smooth and so forth, yet we are told 
that it really is something different namely 
a number of extraordinarily rapid vibra- 
tions of etheric sub.stance producing the 
false appearance of scientific “matter.’' In 
the same way (as those who worship 
yantras know) all nature is the appearance 
produced by various forms of motion in 
Prakritic substance. The real is the 
Brahman which all things are (sarvvam 
khalvidam Brahma) that is Spirit and 
that associated primordial Substance 
which in a way unknown to us exists in 
it but without derogation from Its part- 
less spiritual unity. That this is not 
perceived is due to Avidya or those limita- 
tions which are inherent in our nature as 
created beings (Jiva). The Brahman 
whether in its Chit or Maya aspect eternal- 
ly and changelessly endures but Avidya or 
Sangskara appears to break up Its un- 
divided unity into the unreal that is 
changing manifold world of name and 
form which are imputed to it. 

It follows from the above that as Maya 
is the body of Ishvara, the Ishvara-body 
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is in Tantra eternal, though in dissolution 
(pralaya) it exists in a latent potential 
state. \Vhilst the phenomenal world is 
unreal the world-principle or body of the 
Lord is an eternal reality. Ishvari is not 
therefore in the terms of the Paravidya of 
Shangkara a transitory appearance of the 
Brahman viewed through the veil. As the 
reality of Mulaprakriti is affirmed the 
theory is in this sense dualisticfDvaitavada). 
But again it is monistic (Advaitavada) for 
as Shangkara points out (Comm. Svetas- 
vatara Up. 1. 2 ) Devatmashakti, the cause 
of the world, is not separate from the 
Paramatma as Sangkhya alleges its 
Pradhana to be. And thus it is that Shiva 
in the Kularnava Tantra (1. 110) says 
“some desire dualism (Dvaitavada), others 
monism (Advaitavada). Such however 
know not My truth, which is beyonrl both 
monism and dualism (dvaitadvaitavivar- 
jita).” This saying may doubtless mean 
that to the “knower’^ (Jnani) the argu- 
ments of philosophical systems are of no 
account as is indeed the case. It has also 
a more literal meaning as above explained. 
The Shastra in fact mab.es high claims for 
itself. The Tantra it has been said takes 
into its arms, as if they were its two 
children, both dualism and moniwsm, afford- 
ing by its prtictical method (Sadhana) and 
the sjjiritual knowledge generated thereby 
the means by which their antinomies are 
resolved and harmonized. Its purpose is 
to give liberation to the Jiva by a method 
according to which monistic truth is 
reached through the dualistic world ; im- 
mersing its Sadhakas in the current of 
Divine Bliss by changing duality into 
unity and then evolving from the latter a 
dualistic play thus proclaiming the 
wonderful glory of the Spouse of Parama- 
shiva in the love embrace of Matter ( Jada) 
and Spirit (Chaitanya). It therefore says 
that those who have realised this, move 
and yet remain unsoiled in the mud of 
worldly actions which lead others upon 
the downward path. It claims therefore 
that its practical method (Sadhana) is 
more speedily fruitful than any other. Its 
practical method is an application of the 
general principles above described. In fact 
one of its Acharas which has led to abuse 
is an attempt to put into full practice the 
theory of Advaitavada. Shangkara has 
in his transcendental method dealt with 
the subject as part of the Jnana Kanda. 
Though the exponent of the Mayavada is 


esteemed to be a Mahapurusha, this 
method is not in favour with the Tantrik 
Sadhaka who attributes much of the 
practical atheism which is to be 
found in this country as elsewhere to the 
transcendental doctrines of Mayavada. 
There is some truth in this charge, for, as 
has been well said, the vulgarization of 
Shangkara’s“ Higher Science^ Vhich is by its 
nature an esoteric doctrine destined for a 
small minority must be reckoned a misfor- 
tune in so far as it has in the language of 
the Gita induced many people to take to 
another's Dharma instead of to their own 
which is the “Lower Science" of the great 
Vedantin followed in all Shastras of 
worship. Such a Shastra must necessarily 
affirm God as a real object of worship. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, the chief of the 
line of all Christian mystics, said that we 
cculd only speak “apophatically" of the 
Supreme as It existed in Itself that is other 
than as It displays Itself to us. Of It nothing 
can be affirmed but that It is not this and 
not that. Here he followed the “neti neti" 
of the Vedanta. Ishvari is not less real 
than the things with which we are con- 
cerned every ckiy. She is for the Indian 
Sadhaka the highest reality and what 
may or may not be the state ofVideha 
Mukti has for him, as the Tantra says, no 
practical concern. Those only who have 
attained it will know whether Shangkara 
is right or not ; not that they will think 
about this or any other subject ; but in the 
sense that when the Brahman is known all is 
known. A friend from whom I quote, writes 
that he had once occasion to learn to 
what ridiculous haughtiness some of the 
modern “adepts" of Shri Shangkara^s 
school are apt to let themselves be carried 
away when one of them spoke to him of 
the x^ersonal Ishvara as being a “pitiable 
creature." The truth is that such so-called 
“adepts"are no adepts at all, being without 
the attainment and far from the spirit of 
Shangkara whose devotion and powers 
made him seem to be to his followers an 
incarnation of Shiva Himself. Such a re- 
mark betrays a radical misunderstanding 
of the Vedanta. Some of those who to-day 
discuss his Vedanta from a merely 
literary standpoint have neither his 
nor indeed any faith. What some would 
do is to dismiss the faith and prac- 
tice of Shangkara as idle superstition and 
to adopt his philosophy. But what is the 
intrinsic value of a philosophy which ema- 
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tmt^s from a mind wbich is so ignorant as 
to be superstitious ? Shangkara however 
has said that faith and Sadhana are the 
preliminaries for competency (Adhikara) 
for the Jnanakanda. He alone is compe- 
tent (Adhikari) who possesses all good 
moral and intellectual qualities, faith 
(Shradha), capacity for the highest con- 
templation (Samadhi), theSangkhyan dis- 
crimination (Viveka), absence of all desire 
for anything in this world or the next, and 
an ardent longing for liberation. There 
arc few indeed who can claim even imper- 
fectly all such qualifications. But what 
of the rest ? There is no Vaidik Karma- 
kanda in operation in the present age but 
there are other Shastras of worship which 
is either Pauranik, Tantrik or mixed 
(Mishra). These provide for those who are 
still, as are most, on the path of desire. 
The Tantra affirms that nothing of worth 
can be achieved without Sadhana. Mere 
speculation is without result. This prin- 
ciple is entirely sound whatever may be 
thought of the mode in which it is sought 
to be applied. Those to whom the ques- 
tions here discussed are not mere matters 
for intellectual business or recreation will 
recall that Shangkara has said that libera- 
tion is attained not merely by the dis- 
cussion of and pondering upon revealed 
truth (Vichara) for which few only are com- 
petent, but by the grace of God (Ishvara 
anugraha) through the worship of the 
Mother and Father from whom all crea- 
tion springs. Such worship produces 
knowledge. In the Kulachudamani the 
Devi says “O all-knowing One if Thou 
knowest Me then ot what use are the 
Amnayas (revealed teachings) and Yaja- 
nam (ritual) ? If thou knowest Me not 
then of what use again are they But 
neither are without their uses for thereby 
the Sadhaka becomes qualified for some 
form of Urddhvamnaya in which there are 
no rites (Karma). 

With this short exposition of the nature 
of Shakti-tattva according to Tantra Ipass 
to an equally brief account of its manifest- 
ation as the Universe. There are some 
apparent varieties of detail in the various 
Tantras. Our present knowledge of this 
little-known Shastra is so small that it 
would be hazardous (even were it possible 
which is by no means certain) to construct 
a scheme with claims to represent their 
combined teachings. Nor is it natffessary 
for the present purpose to do so. It is 


sufficient to deal with the main lines of the 
doctrine without going into their very 
great accompanying detail. I here follow 
on the main theme the account given in 
the celebrated Sharada Tilaka a work 
written by Lakshmanacharyya the Guru 
of Abhinava Gupta the great Kashmirian 
Tantrik about the commencement of the 
eleventh century and its Commentary by 
the learned Tantrik Pandit Raghava 
Bhatta which is dated 1454 A. D, 

Why creation takes place cannot in an 
ultimate sense be explained. It is the play 
(Lila) of the Mother. Could this be done 
the Brahman would be subject to the law 
of causality which governs the Universe 
but which its Cause necessarily transcends. 

The Tantra however in common with 
other Indian Shastras recognises Adrishta 
Srishti or the doctrine that the impulse to 
creation is proximately caused by the 
Adrishta or Karma of jivas. But Karma 
is eternal and itself requires explanation. 
Karma comes from Sangskara and Sangs- 
kara from Karma. The process of crea- 
tion, maintenance and dissolution accord- 
ing to this view unceasingly recurs as an 
eternal rhythm of cosmic life and death 
which is the Mother’s play (Lila). And so 
it is beautifully said of Her in the Lalita 
Sahasranama that “the series of universes 
appear and disappear with the opening 
and shutting of Her Eyes. “ The existence 
of Karma implies the will to cosmic life. 
We produce it as the result of such will. 
And when produced it becomes itself the 
cause of it. 

In the aggregate of Karma, which will 
at one period or another ripen, there is at 
any particular time some which are ripe 
and others which are not so. For the 
fruition of the former only creation takes 
place. When this seed ripens and the time 
therefore approaches for the creation of 
another universe the Brahman manifests 
in its vishvarupa aspect so that the Jiva 
may enjoy or suffer therein the fruits of 
his Karma and (unless liberation be 
attained) accumulate fresh Karma which 
will involve the creation of future worlds. 
When the unripened actions which are 
absorbed in Maya become in course of 
time ripe, the Vritti of Maya or Shakti in 
the form of desire for creation arises in 
Paramashiva for the bestowal of the fruit 
of this Karma, This state of Maya is 
variously called by Shruti Ikshana, 
Ichchha, Kama, Vichikirsha. 
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It is wh^n the Brahman ^‘saw’^ ^ ‘desired'^ 
or “thought” “May I be many” that 
there takes place what is known in Tantra 
as Sadrisha parinama in which the 
Supreme Vindu appears. This in its triple 
aspect is known as Kamakala, a manifesta- 
tion of Shakti whence in the manner 
hereafter described the Universe emanates. 
This Kamakala is the Mula or root 
of all Mantra. Though creation takes 
place in order that Karma may be 
suffered and enjoyed, yet in the aggre- 
gate of Karma which will at one 
time or another ripen, there is at any 
particular period some which are ripe 
and others which are cot so. For the 
fruition of the former only creation takes 
place. As creation will serve no purpose 
in the case of Karma which is not ripe, 
there is after the exhaustion by fruition 
of the ripe Karma a dissolution (Pralaya). 
Then the Universe is again merged in 
Maya which thus abides until the ripening 
of the remaining actions. Karma like every- 
thing else re-enters the Brahman and 
remains there in a hidden potential state 
as it were a seed. When the seed ripens 
creation again takes place. 

With Ikshana or the manifestation of 
creative will creation is really instantane- 
ous. When the “Word” went forth “ Let 
there be light” there was light, for the idea- 
tion of Ishvara is creative. Our mind by 
its constitution is however led to think of 
creation as a gradual process. The 
Sangkhya starts with the oscillation of the 
Gunas (Gunakshobha) upon which the 
Vikritis immediately appear. But just as 
it explains its real Parinama in terms of 
successive emanations so the Tantra des- 
cribes a Sadrisha Parinama in the body of 
Ishvara their cause. This development 
is not a real Parinama but a resolution of 
like to like, that is there is no actual change 
in the nature of the entity dealt with, the 
various stages of such parinama being but 
names for the multiple aspects to us of the 
same unchanging unity. 

For the sake of Upasana a develop- 
ment is described in Ishvara but as it is 
apparent only it is really a species of 
Vivartta. What is called an evolution is 
but another name or aspect of that which 
is the immutable subject of such ideal pro- 
cess. Shakti is one. It appears as various 
by its manifestation in various functions. 
There can of necessity be no real Parinama, 
for in the first platie Sacbchidananda or 


pure spirit is as such immutable. Before 
and after creation in every stage it remains 
what It was. There is therefore no real 
parinama in or of the Aksharabrahman as 
such. Nor again though Prakriti is the 
source of change is it changing here. For 
Maya considered as the body of Ishvara 
is undifferentiated, that is as such it is 
assumed not to change. And this must be 
so, for directly there is a real development 
(parinama; the jiva-body of Avidya ap- 
pears. hven the three gunas do not change 
each remaining what it is. They are the 
same ia all forms but appear to the Jiva 
to exist in different combinations. The 
appearance ot the gunas in different pro- 
portions is due to Avid3^a or Karma which 
is this apparent Gunakshobha. The three 
worlds are Asat. It is Sangskara which 
gives to the Samya Prakriti the appear- 
ance of an existence as Vaishamya. 
Ishvara ps free of all Avidya. What the 
Tantra 'describes as Sadrisha Parinama is 
but an analysis of the different aspects 
of what is shortly called in other Shastras 
Ikshana. This Sadrisha Parinama is 
concerned with the evolution of what is 
named Para Sound (Parashabdasrishti). 
This is Cosmic Sound ; the causal vibration 
in the substance of Mulaprakriti which 
gives birth to the Tattvas which are its 
Vikritis. Such cosmic sound being that 
which is distinguished in thought from 
the Tattvas so produced. 

The Sharada says that from the Sakala 
Parameshvara who is Sacbchidananda 
issued Shakti. This Shakti is not in a 
sense co-extensive with the Parameshvara 
but is only that power of Him which is 
necessary for creation. God and his power 
are more than the creation which He 
manifests. Shakti is said to issue from 
that which is already Sakala or associated 
with Shakti, because as Raghava Bhatta 
says, She who is eternal (Anadirupa) existed 
in a subtle state (as it were Chaitanya) 
during the great dissolution (pralaya). 
Ya anadirupa chaitanyadhyasena maha- 
pralaye sukshma sthita. this important 
passage contains the whole teaching on 
this particular point. Adhyasa is the 
attribution of the nature of one thing to 
another according to which something is 
considered to be what it is not. In other 
words during pralaya there is some 
principle in the Brahman which is not 
Chit but which owing to ‘the absence of 
operation is identified with it. Chit and 
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Maya appear as the former, the latter 
being suppressed. 

With however the disturbance of the 
gunas Prakrit! became inclined (uchchhuna) 
to creation and in this sense is imagined 
to issue. Shakti,in other words, passes from 
a potential state to one of actuality. The 
Parameshvara is, he adds, described as 
Sachchidananda in order to affirm that 
that even when the Brahman is associated 
with Avidya its own true nature (Svarupa) 
is not affected. According to the Sharada, 
from this Shakti issues Nada and from the 
latter Vindu (known as the Paravindu). The 
Sharada thus enumerates seven aspects of 
Shakti. This it does according to Raghava 
so as to make up the seven component 
parts of the Ongkara. In some Shakta 
Tantras this first JMada is omitted and 
there are thus only six aspects. The 
Shaiva Tantras mention five. fiiose 
which recognise Kala as a Tfittva^ identity 
Nada with it. In some Tantras Kala 
is associated with Tamoguna and is the 
Mahakala who is both the child and spouse 
of Adyashakti ; for creation comes from 
the Tamasic aspect of Shakti. In the Shara- 
da Tilaka, Nada and Vindu are the same 
as Shakti being the names of two of Her 
states which are considered to represent 
Her as being more prone to creation (Uch- 
chhunavastha). These are two states of 
Shakti under which It creates (upa3’'oga- 
avastha). As there is no mass or ghana in 
Nishkala Shiva that Brahman represents 
the aghanavastha. The Prapanchasara 
Taiitra says that She who is in the first 
place Tattva (mere ‘‘thatness”) quickens 
under the influence of Chit which She 
reflects ; then She longs to create (vichikir- 
shu) and becomes massive (ghanibhuta) 
and appears as Vindu (Paravindu). Ghani- 
bhuta means the .state of being with ghana 
(Ghanavastha). It involves the notion of 
solidifying, coagulating, becoming massive. 
Thus milk is said to become ghanibhuta 
when it condenses into cream or curd. This 
is the first gross condition (Sthulavastha). 
The Braliman associated with i\Ja3m in the 
form of Karma assumes that aspect in 
which It is regarded as the primal 
cause of the subtle and gross bodies. 
There then lies in it in a potential undiffer- 
entiated mass (ghana) the universe and 
beings about to be created. The Para* 
vindu is thus a compact aspect of Shakti 
wherein, action or Kriya-Shakti predo- 
minates, It is compared to a grain of gram 


(chanaka) which under its outer sheath 
(maya) contains two seeds (Shivafehakti) 
in close and undivided union. The Vindu 
is symbolised by a circle. The Shunya or 
empty space within is the Brahmapada, 
The supreme Light is formless but Vindu 
implies both the void and guna for when 
Shiva becomes Vindurupa He is with guna. 
Raghava says: “She alone can create. 
When the desire for appearance as all Her 
Tattvas seizes Her She assumes the state 
of Vindu whose chief characteristic is 
action’’ (Kriyashakti). This Vindu or 
Avyakta as it is the sprouting root of the 
universe is called the supreme Vindu 
(Paravindu) or causal or Karana Vindu to 
distinguish it from that aspect of Itself 
which is called Vindu (Karyya) which ap- 
pears as a state of Shakti after the dificr- 
entiation of the Paravindu in Sadrisha 
parinama. The Paravindu is the Ishvara 
of the Vedanta with Maya as His Upadhi. 
He is the Saguna Brahman that is the 
combined Chitshakti and Mayashakti or 
Ishvara with undifferentiated Prakriti as 
His Avyaktasharira. Some call Him Maha- 
vishnu and others the Brahmapurusha. 
Here is Paramashiva. “Some call the 
Hangsa Devi. They are those who are 
filled with a passion for Her lotus feet.” 
As Kalicharana the Commentator of the 
Shatchakranirupana says, it matters not 
what It is called. It is adored by all. It is 
this Vindu or state of supreme Shakti 
which is worshipped in secret by all Devas. 
In Nishkala Shiva, Prakriti exists in a hid- 
den potential state. The Vindu or Para- 
shaktimaya (Shivashaktimaya) is the first 
manifestation of creative activity which is 
both the expression and result of the uni- 
versal Karma or store of unfulfilled 
desire lor cosmic life. 

It is then said that this Paravindu 
“divides” or “differentiates”. In the 
Satyaloka is the formless and lustrous 
One. She exists like a grain of gram 
surrounding Herself with Maya. When 
casting off (utsrijya) the covering 
(band liana) of Maya She intent on creation 
(unmukhi) becomes twofold (dvidhabhitva) 
or according to the account here given three- 
fold and then on this differentiation in 
Shiva and Shakti (Shiva-Shakti vibhagena) 
arises creative ideation (srishtikalpana). 
As so unfolding the Vindu is known as the 
Sound Brahman (Shabdabrahman). “On 
the differentiation of the Paravindu there 
arose unmauifested sound.” (Bhidyamanat 
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parad vindoravyaktatmaravo bhavat), 
Shabda here of course does not mean 
physical sound which is the guna of the 
Karyakasha or atomic Akasha. The 
latter is integrated and limited and 
evolved at a later stage in Vikriti Pari- 
nama from Tamasika Ahangkara. Shabda- 
brahman is the undifferentiated Chida- 
kasha or Spiritual Ether of philosophy in 
association with its Kala or Prakriti or 
the Sakala Shiva of religion. It is 
Chitshakti vehicled by undifferentiated 
Prakriti from which is evolved Nadamatra 
(‘‘Sound only’’ or the “Principle of 
Sound”) which is unmanifest (Avyakta): 
from which again is displayed (Vyakta) 
the changing universe of names and forms. 
It is the Pranavarupa Brahman or Om 
which is the cosmic causal principle of 
the manifested Shabdartha. Avyakta Nada 
or unmanifested Sound is the undifferen- 
tiated causal principle of manifested sound 
without any sign or characteristic manifes- 
tation such as letters and the like which 
mark its displayed product. Shabdabrah- 
man is the all pervading impartlte un- 
manifested Nadavindu substance, the 
primary creative impulse in Parashiva 
which is the cause of the manifested 
Shabdartha. This Vindu is called Para 
because it is the first and supreme Vindu. 
Although it is Shakti like the Shakti and 
Nada which precede it, it is considered as 
Shakti on the point of creating the world 
and as such it is from this Paravindu and 
not the states above it in the imaginary 
procession of Shakti that Avyakta Sound 
IS said to come. 

Raghava Bhatta ends the discussion of 
this matter by shortly saying that the 
Shabdabrahman is the Chaitanya in all 
creatures which as existing in breathing 
creatures (Prani) is known as the Shakti 
Kundalini of the Muladhara. The accu- 
racy of this definition is contested by the 
Cornpiler of the Pranatoshini, but if by 
Chaitanya we understand the manifested 
Chit that is the latter displayed as and 
with Mulaprakriti in cosmic vibration 
(Spandana) then the apparently differing 
views are reconciled. 

The Paravindu on such differentiation 
manifests under the threefold aspects of 
Vindu, Nada, Vija. This is the fully deve- 
loped and kinetic aspect of Parashabda. 
The Vindu which thus becomes threefold 
IS the principle in which the germ of action 
sprouts to manifestation producinga state 


of compact intensive Shakti. The three- 
fold aspect of Vindu, as Vindu (Karyya), 
Nada and Vija are Shivamaya, Shiva- 
shaktimaya Shaktimaya; Para, Sukshma, 
Sthula; Ichchha, Jnana, Kriya; Tamas, 
Sattva, Rajas; Moon, F'ire and Sun ; and 
the Shaktis which are the cosmic bodies 
known as Ishvara, Hiranyagarbha, and 
Virat. All three Vindu, Vija, Nada are the 
different phases of Shakti in creation being 
different aspects of Paravindu, the ghan- 
avastha of Shakti. The order of the three 
Shaktis of will, action and knowledge 
differ in Ishvara andjiva. Ishvara is all- 
knowing and therefore the order in Plim is 
Ichchha, Jnana, Kriya. In Jiva it is Jnana, 
Ichchha, Kriya. Ichchha is said to be the 
capacity whim'll conceives the idea of work 
or action ; which brings the work before 
the mind and wills to do it. In this Vindu 
Tamas is said to be predominant, for there 
is as yet no stir to action. Nada fs Jnana 
Shakti, that is the subjective direction of 
will h3* knowledge to the desired end. 
With it is associated Sattva. Vija is 
Kriya Shakti or the Shakti which 
arises from that effort or the action done. 
With it Rajasguna or the principle of 
activity is associated. Kriya arises from 
the combination of Ichchha and Jnana. It 
is thus said “Drawn by Ichchhashakti, 
illumined by Jnanashakti, Shakti, the 
Lord ap])caring as Male creates (Kri^m- 
sh£ikti). Prom Vindu it is said arose 
Raudri; Irom Nada, Jyestha; and from 
Vija, Vania. From these arose Rudra, 
Brahma, Vishnu.” It is also said in the 
Goraksha Sanghita “Ichchha is Brahnii, 
Kriya is Vaishnavi and Jnana is Gauri. 
Wherever there are these three Shaktis 
there is the Supreme Light called Om.” 

In the Sakala Parameshvara or Shabda- 
brahman in bodies that is Kundalini 
Shakti, Vindu in which Tamas abounds is, 
Raghava says, called Nirodhika ; Nada in 
which Sattva abounds is called Arddhen- 
dhu and Vija the combination of the two 
(Ichchha and Jnana) in which Rajas as 
Kriya works is called Vindu. The three 
preceding states in Kundalini are Shakti, 
Dhvani, and Nada. Kundalini i.s Chit 
Shakti into which Sattva enters ; a state 
known as the Paramakashavastha. When 
She into whom Sattva has entered is next 
pierced by Rajas She is called Dhvani 
which is the Aksharavastha. When She is 
again pierced by Tamas .She is called Nada. 
This is the Avyaktavastha, the Avyakta 
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Nada which is the Paravindti. The 
three Vitidus which are aspects of 
Paravindu constitute the mysterious 
Kamakala triangle which with the Hard- 
dhakala forms the roseate body of the 
lovety-liinbed great Uevi Tripurasundari 
who is Shivakama and manifests the 
universe. She is the trinity of Divine 
energy of whom the Shritattvarnava 
says:— -^‘Those glorious men who worship 
in that body in Samarasya are freed from 
the waves of poison in the untraversable 
sea of the Wandering (Sangsara).’’ The 
main principle which underlies the elabo- 
rate details here shortly summarised is 
this. The state in which Chit and 
Prakriti exists as one undivided whole 
that is in which Prakriti lies latent 
(Nishkala Shiva) is succeeded by one of 
differentiation that is manifestation of 
Maya (Sakala Siva). In such manifestation 
it displays several aspects. The totality of 
such aspects is the Maya-body of Ishvara 
in which are included the causal subtle and 
gross bodies of the Jiva. These are accord- 
mg to the Sharada seven aspects of the 
first or Para state of Sound in Shabda- 
srishti which are the seven divisions of the 
Mantra Om, viz U, M, Nada, Vindu, 
Shakti, Shanta. They constitute Para- 
shabdasrishti in the Ishvara creation. 
They are Ishvara or Om and seven aspects 
of the cosmic causal body ; the collectivity 
(Samashti) of the individual (Yyashti) 
causal, subtle and gross bodies of the Jiva. 

Before passing to the manifested Word 
and its meaning (Shabdartha) it is neces- 
sary to note what called Arthasrishti in 
the Avikriti or Sadrisha Parinama : 
that is the causal state of Sound 
called Para Shabda; the other three 
states, viz : Pashyanti, Madhyama and 
Vaikhari manifesting only in gross 
bodies. As Paravindu is the causal 
body of Shabda He is also the causal body 
of Artha which is inseparably associated 
with it as the combined Shabdartha. As 
such He is called Shambhu who is of the 
nature of both Vindu and Kala and the asso- 
ciate of Kala. From Him issued Sadashiva 
‘*the witness of the world’^ and from Him 
Isha and then Kudra, Vishnu and Brahma. 
These six Shiyas are various aspects of 
Chit as presiding over (the first) the sub- 
jective Tattvas and (the rest) the elemental 
world whose centres are the five lower 
Chakras. These ‘Devatas when considered 
us belonging to the Avikriti Parinama arc 


the Devata aspect of apparently different 
states qf causal sound by the process of 
resolution of like to like giving them the 
semblance of all pervasive creative energies. 
They are sound powers in the aggregate 
(Samashti). As appearing in, that is presi- 
ding over, bodies they are the ruling Lords 
of the individual (Vyashti) evolutes from 
the primal cause of Shabda. 

The completion of the causal Avikriti 
Parinama with its ensuing cosmic vibra- 
tion in the Gunas is followed by a real 
Parinama of the Vikritis from the substance 
of Mulaprakriti. There then appears the 
manifested Shabdartha or the individual 
bodies subtle or gross of the Jiva in which 
are the remaining three Bhavas of Sound 
or Shaktis called Pashyanti, Madhyama, 
Vaikhari. Shabda literally means sound, 
idea, word ; and Artha, its meaning; that is 
the objective form which corresponds to the 
subjective conception formed and language 
spoken of it. The conception is and is due 
to Sangskara. Artha is the externalised 
thought. There is a psycho-physical paral- 
lelism in the Jiva. In Ishvara thought is 
truly creative. The two are inseparable 
neither existing without the other. Shab- 
dartha has thus a composite meaning like 
the Greek word Logos which means both 
thought and word combined. By the 
manifested Shabdartha is meant what the 
Vedantins call Namarupa the unreal world 
of name and form but with this difference 
that according to the Tantrik notions here 
discussed there is underlying this world of 
name of form a real material cause that is 
Parashabda or Mulaprakriti manifesting 
as the principle of evolution. 

The Sharada says that from the Unma- 
nifested root being in Vindu form (Mula- 
bhuta avy-akta vindurupa) of the Para- 
vastu (Brahman) that is from Mulaprakriti 
in creative operation there is evolved the 
Sangkhyan Tattvas. This Tattva Srishti, 
as it is called, is regarded as real from the 
standpoint of Jiva : the notion of Vikriti 
involving that of change just as the idea 
of Chit implies changelessness. 

Transcendentally creation of all things 
takes place simultaneously and transcen- 
dentally such things have only a Mayik 
reality. But from the standpoint of Jiva 
there is a real development (Parinama) 
from the substance of Mula bhuta 
avyakta vindurupa (as the Sharada calls 
Mulaprakriti) of the Tattvas, Buddhi, 
Ahangkara, Manas, the Indriyas, Tan- 
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tHatras and Mahabhutas in the order 
stated. The Tantra therefore adopts the 
Sangkhyan and not the Ved antic order 
of emanation which starts with the 
Apanchikrita Tanmatra, the Tamasik 
parts of which on the one hand develop 
by Panchikarana into the Mahabhuta and 
on the other the Rajasik and Sattvik 
parts of which are collectively and 
separately the source of the remainig 
Tattvas. In the Tantra the Bhutas derive 
directly and not by Panchikarana from 
the Tanmatra. Panchikarana exists in 
respect of the compounds derived from 
the Bhutas. There is a further point of 
detail in the Tantrik exposition to be 
noted. The Tantra, as the Puranas and 
Shaiva Shastras do, speaks of a threefold 
aspect of Ahangkara according to the 
predominance therein of the respective 
Gunas. From the Vaikarika Ahangkara 
issue the eleven Devatas who preside over 
Manas and the ten Indriyas; from the 
Taijasa Ahangkara is produced the 
Indriyas and Manas : and from the Bhutadi 
Ahangkara, the Tanmatras. None of these 
differences in detail or order of emanation 
of the Tattvas have substantial impor- 
tance. In one case start is made from the 
knowing principle ( Buddhi ), on the other 
from the subtle object of knowledge the 
Tanmatra. 

The abovementioned creation is known 
as Ishvara Srishti. The Vishvasara Tantra 
says that from the Earth come the herbs 
(Oshadhi), from the latter, food, and from 
food seed ( Retas ), From the latter, 
living beings are produced by the aid of 
sun and moon. Here what is called Jiva 
Srishti is indicated, a matter into which 1 
have no time to enter here. 

To sum up, upon this ripening of Karma 
and the urge therefrom to cosmic life, 
Nishkala Shiva becomes Sakala. Shakti 
manifests and the causal body of Ishvara 
is thought of as assuming seven causal 
aspects in Sadrisha Parinama which are 
aspects of Shakti about to create. The 
Para Vindu or state of Shakti thus devel- 
oped is the causal body of both the 
manifested Shabda and Artha. The 
Paravindu is the source of all lines of 
development whether of Shabda or as 
Shambhu of Artha or as the Mulabhuta 
of the Manifested Shabdartha. On the 
completed ideal development of this causal 
body manifesting as the triple Shaktis of 
will, knowledge and action, the Shabdartha 


in the sense of the manifested world with 
its subtle and gross bodies appears in 
the order mentioned. 

From the above description it will have 
been seen that the creation doctrine here 
described is compounded of various elements 
some of which it shares with other Shas- 
tras and some of which are its own, the 
whole being set forth according to a 
method and terminology which is peculiar 
to itself. Thus there is Adrishta Srishti up 
to the appearance of Shakti as Paravindu. 
The theory which is a form of Advaitavada 
has then characteristics which are both 
Sangkhyan and Vedantic. With the latter 
it posits a Nirguna Atma and Maya in the 
sense that Avidya produces an apparent 
changing manifold where there is a real 
unchanging unity. In this Tantrik Advai- 
tavada, three special points are Shakti- 
tattva, the reality of Mulaprakriti, Sadrisha 
Parinama which is a kind of Yivartta and 
a doctrine * of La}^. This development 
extends up to the appearance of the mani- 
fested Shabdartha. In such development 
it posits a real principle of Becoming or 
Mulaprakriti. Thereafter it states a real 
Parinama of the Tattvas in general agree- 
ment with the Sangkhya. Other points 
of similarity with the latter system have 
been already noted. Lastly there is 
Yaugika Srishti of the Nyaya Vaisheshika 
in that the world is held to be formed by 
a combination of the elements. It accepts 
therefore Adrishta Srishti up to the appear- 
ance of Shakti ; Yivartta Srishti up to the 
complete formation of the causal body 
known as the Kaniakala ; thereafter 
Parinama Srishti of the Yikritis of the 
subtle and gross body produced from the 
causal body down to the Mahabhutas ; 
and finally Yaugika Srishti in so far as it is 
the Bhutas which in varied combination 
go to make up the gross world. 

There are (and the doctrine here discuss- 
ed is an instance of it) common principles 
and mutual connections existing in and 
between the different Indian Shastras not- 
withstanding individual peculiarities of 
presentment due to natural variety of 
intellectual or temperamental standpoint 
or the purpose in view. Shiva in the 
Kularnava says that all the Darshanas 
are parts of His body and he who severs 
them severs His limbs. The meaning of 
this is that the six Darshanas are the six 
minds and these as all else are parts of the 
Lord’s Body. 
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Of these six minds Nyaya Vaisheshika 
teach Yaugika Srishti ; Sangkhya and 
Patanjali teach Yangika Srishti and Pari- 
natna Srishti ; Vedanta teaches Yaugika 
Shristi, Parinama Srishti according to the 
empirical method and Vivartta according 


to the transcendental method. The Tantra 
inclu.des all these various forms of Srishti 
adding thereto an Adrishta Srishti of the 
nature above described. In this sense it 
is their synthesis. 
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I N that brilliant Lite of Washington by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge we read 
that when the Virginia Commissioners 
of colonial days pleaded for the cause of 
education and religion, the amiable at- 
torney general of Charles II said, “Damn 
your souls ! Grow tobacco !“ It would 
be interesting to speculate upon the 
destiny of the United States had such a 
policy really been carried out in North 
America. 

In recent times when almost the whole 
of India asked with one voice that the 
government establish a system of free 
compulsory education, an amiable English 
governor of a province boldly declared that 
it was “unnecessary, premature, and open 
to objection of every kind.“ Would it take 
much of a prophet to indicate the probable 
destiny of India if the Government of 
India accepted this as its educational 
policy ? 

From facts of incontrovertible strength 
it seems that education is being restricted 
and hampered in India in a good many 
ways. For instance, in the province 
of Bengal, no elementary school can have 
more than forty pupils, and it was sugges- 
ted by an educational officer that no 
secondary school should have over five 
hundred. How preposterous! It makes 
one rub his eyes and wonder if he is living 
in the Dark Ages or in the liberal enligh- 
tened, second decade of the twentieth 
century. 

Educational officers advise the Indian 


public that a reduction of the number of 
pupils in the schools is essential to the 
efficiency of instruction. As an answer to 
such a view of education let us see what 
America, which is recognised among the 
leaders of the world on matters educa- 
tional, does for education. 

The United States of America, with a 
population of some 100 millions, has about 
twenty million pupils in the common 
schools, with approximately five hundred 
and forty thousand teachers. In America, 
then, about 1 out of 5 of the population is 
at school. In British India about 1 out of 
36 of the population is under instruction at 
school and college. America spends in round 
numbers 1,380,000,000 rupees a year or 
thirteen rupees per capita of her pnpulation 
for common schools. The total cost per 
pupil practically amounts to seventy rupees 
a year. 

In the United States there is, however, 
no national system of education. Every 
one of the forty-eight States which go to 
make up the Union has its own system : 
the Federal government has no control 
over the State educational policy. In 
order to get a working idea of the educa- 
tional situation in this countrj^ — especially 
in matters of attendance and expenses — we 
must study some of the important schools 
of representative States. 

Let us first look to New York. In the 
city of New York there are hundreds of 
elementary schools which have more 
, than a thousand pupils each on their 
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A typical log-cabin school house of the early American period. Notice that the roof is modern. It 
is now shingled ; but in the original the roof consisted of loose clap boards about four feet long. 


rolls. The elementary School Number 140, 
in the Borough of Brooklyn, has an 
average monthly register of 4,214 ; School 
Number 42, in the Borough of Bronx, has 
3,142 ; and School Number 184, has 
3,136 students. While in Chicago the 
elementary schools have not as large an 
attendance as those in New York, yet 
the average daily attendance at Jackson 
School is 1,952 ; at Burr, 1,519 ; and at 
Bryant, 1,327. 

Not only are there large elementary 
schools all ovet America, but there are 
innumerable Secondary Schools with enor- 
mous attendance. The Washington Irving 
High School of New York has an average 
monthly register of 4,971 ; Hyde Park 
High School of Chicago has an average 
daily attendance of 1,556 ; Central High 
School of Kansas City has a total enroll- 
ment of 2,574 ; and the West High School 
of the city of Des Moines, 1154. 

There is not one public school in the 
United States, primary or secondary, which 
sets a limit as to the number of students 
that may attend. At the same time 
American educational experts are not, 
however, indififerent to the fact that from 
the point of view of efficiency of instruction 


small classes arc much to be preferred to 
the larger ones. Hence we find a general 
tendency in every well-ordered school to 
apportion a small number of students to 
each teacher. In the New York primary 
schools, for example, there are from forty 
to forty-six pupils to a teacher ; and in the 
High Schools there are from twenty to 
twenty-five. At Patterson in New Jersey, 
the number of pupils per teacher on the 
average daily attendance in the Normal 
School is twenty-three; in the High School 
it is twenty-seven; and in the Elementary 
School it is thirty-six. In Salt Lake City, 
Utah, the average number of students per 
teacher in the Elementary School is thirty- 
four, in the Kindergarten thirty-five and 
in the High School twenty-four. 

If the government of India should wish 
to restrict the numbe^t of students per 
school, it must first of all build sufficient 
schools and provide ample accommodation 
for all who desire, and have a right to 
desire, an education. But in a country 
where three out of every four villages are 
still without a school and where only 
twelve men in a hundred and one woman 
out of a hundred and forty-^ve can read a 
printed page, what wisdom is therein limit- 
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the ^gistratioa of pupils to a school ? 
This policy, if carried to logical lengths, 
can have but one result; instead of raising 
the level of efficiency of the existing schools 
it will on the contrary tend to eliminate 
the schools themselves. 

What India needs to-day above all else 
is a democracy of education: learning 
should be as free as the air we breathe. 
Education should no longer be the mono- 
poly of the well-to-do or the well-born. A 
poor boy,to oiir thinking in America,has as 
much right as and certainly more need for 
education than the son of a man of wealth. 
The ideal of equality of opportunity — oppor- 
tunity for the highest sort of equipment in 
order to prepare for the largest kind of liv- 
ing — is one of the cherished ideals of Ameri- 
can citizenship. When an American finds 
that this ideal is threatened, he becomes 
uncompromising in his opposition. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, perhaps the greatest of Ameri- 
cans, used to say, “God must love the 
common people or else He would not create 
so many.” India must not ignore the 
claims of her “common people.” If she 
wants to put herself abreast of the pro- 
gressive nations of the world, she must be 
impregnated with the Lincoln philosophy 
of democracy. For the salvation of Hin- 
dustan does not depend upon the educa- 
tion of a chosen few but upon the education 
of the masses. Let this fact sink deep in 
the awakening consciousness of the new 
Indian nationalism. 

In this day and age of the world we can- 
not expect to get something for nothing. 
America fully realizes that she could not 
educate her children unless she was willing 
to pay the price. Let me give a few figures 
as illustrative of this fact. In Chicago the 
total cost per pupil in the Kindergarten is 
about sixty-one rupees, in the Elementary 
school, one hundred and nine, and in the 
High School it is two hundred and forty. 
In the Elementary school in New York the 
cost per pupil is one hundred and eighteen 
rupees, and in its High School, three hun- 
dred and six. In San Francisco the cost 
per pupil enrolled Hn the school year of 
1911-1912 for instruction alone has been 
one hundred and sixty-three rupees in the 
High School, eighty-eight in the Primary 
and Grammar schools, and eighty-eight in 
the Evening School. When will the Indian 
government “go and do likewise” ? 

The population of the United States is 
now estimated to be one hundred millions, 


and her cost for common school education 
is about thirteen rupees per capita of her 
population. In British India the popula- 
tion is two hundred and forty millions, 
and the government spends for their educa- 
tion seven and three-fourths crores of 
rupees. In other words, a trifle over five 
annas per capita is all that is spent for 
education in British territories. 

The classic— the Homeric— excuse that 
there is no money in the Indian treasury 
is so old and thread-bare that it should no 
longer be permitted to be trotted out in 
broad day light. “No money for educa- 
tion” ! What about that twenty-nine and 
a half crores of rupees which are always 
available for the army ? What about the 
large sums forthcoming for building im- 
perial, provincial and district capitals, for 
partitioning provinces and districts, for 
increasing the emoluments of the fat- 
salaried covenanted civilians and others by 
the payment of exchange compensation 
allowance, time-scale allowance, slow 
promotion compensation allowance, etc ? 

Visiting Englishmen tell the Americans 
that they are in India to administer the 
country for the benefit of the people of 
Hindusthan and not of England. I presume 
the English are sincere. And if that be the 
case, Indian taxes ought to be spent as the 
people of India, and not as English 
officials, may think best. Indian money 
should, therefore, be expended for what 
India wants, and not for what her rulers 
of a particular hour may desire. 

Again, the English contend that Indian 
finances are at a low ebb. Now if the 
Indian treasury is really so bankrupt that 
it cannot afford to have the necessary 
number of schools, why then is there so 
much emphasis placed upon type, form, 
and architectural beauty of school build- 
ings ? School houses are* intended to be 
intellectual centres, not architectural mu- 
seums. Stone and mortar, even books and 
apparatus, are not absolutely the most 
valuable parts of an educational institu- 
tion. We recall President Garfield’s ever- 
memorable remark, “A log with Mark 
Hopkins on one end and a boy on the 
other makes the ideal college.” * The 
thought that President Garfield emphasizes 
here is that personality, not physical equip- 

* jMaik Hopkins was the college teacher of Presi- 
dent Garneld. According to him, Mark Hoj^ins was 
the ideal teacher of hts tiihe. He was the president of 
a small coUege (WilUamsV in Massachnsetts. 
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medt, is 4h^ t^st vaiuable assets id an 
educational Institution. ^ 

It is intetcntiag to n^te tliat during this 
great trAgedy in Eiftope, Germany is 
making schopl-rooms ‘^out of . rail-road 
coacl^s. Although most of her public 
buildings, including the schools, have been 
turned into hospitals, she has seen no 
reason why the education of the future 
generation should be neglected. Conse- 
quently, Germany with her deadly instinct 
for practical results is switching the old 
railroad coaches on, side tracks and holding 
schools ill them for the younger children of 
the big cities. 

The conditions of India to-day are per- 
haps on A l^ar with those of some of the 
Western States of America, fifty j^ears ago. 
Take my own adopted State, the Common- 
wealth of Iowa. Half a century back 
Iowa was very thinly settl^, with her 
resources all undeveloped, had few 

good school houses. They were mostl 3 ^ 
made old and rough-hewn logs ; the 
houses consisted of but one apartment 
about twenty-five feet square. Teachers 
had no desks to speak of. Very frequently 
they would hold their schools in black- 
smith shops, in ramshackle churches, and 
even in the kitchens of private hotnes. 
“The school house w’as built of logs,“ 
writes an Iowa historian. “The 
seats were long benches running the 
eiTtire length of the room, with a wide 
pllink next the wall, which aerved as a 

desk There was, of course, a total lack 

of apparatus, with the exception of some 
board of two feet wide by four feet long 
and which by courtesy was called a black 
board.” The State government did not 
shut down those schools because they did 
not have go-od equipments or because they 
failed to square up with high architectural 
designs. On the contrary, the Iowa schools 
were CDcouraged to keep struggling on to 
the limit of their means. To-daj^ the per- 
centage of illiteracy in the State of Iowa 
is only 1.7, the lowest in the American ^ 
Republic, the figure for India being 94.1. Do ' 
these facts come home to India ? Have 
they no message for Hindustan ? Should 
they not teach the much-needed lesson 
to the rulers that a grand, agnposing, 
palatial school building is no guarantee 
of Buffipiency ot/^ciency of education ? 

Tb^Mib talk of efficiciicy above every- 
thing else ia Indiaa^mation ie merettici' 
OU8. To my seizing, educational officers * 


seem to say to India, vv'iU not give 3 j|i 
more ellucation tul 1 Am sure you'^s 
efficient. * India replies, “I cannot be effi. 
icient till you giva me larger opportunity 
for education.” Th||^fflfeet*s answer, “Well, 
you must wait tiipSu are more efficient/’ 
This vicious circle^jof the efficiency engineers 
India must learn ^ to get rid of. In the 
meantime we ou side of the globe are 
inclined to believe tfagUt the^oheitude for 
transcendental efficiemJl^flSTOgVarried t|^ 
the point of injustice. Did nt^t one of tbC 
“educational captains” of a prominent; 
Presidency College openly declare tliJs 
other day. ”Are we sure we Can guage all 
consequences of nniversaf education, and 
that, if we could, we would welcome them 
all ?” * Whpt a cold-blooded insinuation to 
make for a “apostle of learning” ! 

What interests an Indian most in the 
United States is the emancipation of 
American •education from strict govern^ 
mental control. The legislatures of the 
several States make general school laws^ 
and leave them in two-thirds of the States 
to the discretion of the State Board of 
Education for their enforcement. ^ Now the 
Board, as a rule, is either nominated 
the popularly elected governor and c^Pl: 
firmed the Upper House of the Stat^ 
legislature, or it is chosen altogether uy the 
State legislature. In either case, the 
members of the Board never venture to do 
anything contrary to the wishes of the 
communities. The Board knows too well 
that its lease of life depends on the public 
approval of its policies. 

It may not be out of place«<iyp m^ption 
that for several years I have been^gaged 
in teaching at the State University^ of 
Iowa, which, as its name indicates, is^n 
government institution. During all this 
time I have not had the slightest occasidli 
to feel that I, as a member of the instruc- 
tional staff, am being guided or controlled 
by any authority outside our own corpora- 
tion. l|le Iowa State Board of Educa* 
tion lays dowll general policies, without 
undertaking details of administration. 
The University ith fts ten colleges attd 
four school* is its^ own Wthority. It easj 
pends nearly two and fotti 

hundred thousand rupees a year. Tlfi 
lowA University chooses its own tekl 
books, fixes upon the conditions 
exat^nations, sets the question 

• ^ Principal H. R. Jaitocs*a Education audStuHi 
maos^jp in India ^ pp. 
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tht final merit of eack degfm 
cattfiiSiiCe, administers disdpliiil, and 
Makes its own rules and regulations. In 
its internal administration, the University 
is not meddled with e^t^tr by the Board of 
IMucation or the govetnor of the State. 
And what is still mot|J significaqt, the 
government never an inspector to 

visit our lecture roomr*nr to pry into our 
private livesj^, Jjfovernment has full 

confidence in tne ifiltructional staff of the 
University. The professors are given abso- 
lute freedoai of teaching. No limitations 
whatever afe .placed on their efforts to 
encourage wide Reading, free criticism, or 
independenC|^ of thought among students. 
The granomotherly interference of the 
officials, such as exists in Indian univer- 
siues, is conspicuous by its absence in onr 
University. Yet our standard of scholai- 
ship is high. The discipline is excellent, 
ana the spirit of friendliness between the 
teachers and students is superb. Some- 
time his excellency the Governor of Iowa 
may come to the University, but we hold 
no demonstration is his honor. If we meet 
him in our way it is merely to shake hands 
a^d to say “how-do-you-do,” There is 
no thought of hoozur, not the faintest 
suggestion of subserviency. We realize 
that we all are servants of the same great 
Commonwealth, promoting its best in- 
terest, each in our own way, to the best 
of our ability. The Americans are doing 
everything that is humanly possible to 
diffuse, to popularijjre, and to democratize 
education. Every State in the Union has 
made udujgjltion through primary and 
seeoddary schools absolutely free. 

Ill many places lecturers are sent in 
rural districts with motion pictures. The 
i;j^els show the epoch-making events in 
history, the vital facts in sanitation and 
hygiene, scientific agriculture, the best 
works of art, natural scenery, and the 
“beauty spots” of America. Thesi^ictures 
cultivate and develop the sense W beauty 
in the children ; they niaice them realize 
vividly the forces that go to the making 
of an ideal dyifizatioi^ “We do not 
purpose to wait for tke next generation 
to work outfall our ideals,” writes the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Florida in one of his biennial re- 
ports, *‘aod, therefore, shall make an appeal 
to the ‘0rown-up8.* The plan determined 
upon is to visit each school ' in the 
country, notifying each school and the 


patriins in advance* tack meeting a 
lecture covering the principal features of 
the reels will be deliYered^ and at the dose 
of the meeting a heart-to-heart talk will 
be had in the matters directly concerning 
the children and the school. I hope to 
have a kinetoscope in every school district 
in the country.” 

There are hundreds and hundreds of 
public schools, even private colleges, up 
and down this country that lend text- 
books to the students free of charge. It 
is a great help to the poor. Such a wise 
provision is worthy of all commendation. 

There is always the most cordial rela- 
tion between thf ^eachers on the one hand, 
and the parent^ and the patrons on the 
other. They frequently visit the school, 
and receive “proper accommodations and 
facilities for seeing school work.” Groups 
of parents spmetimes organize themselves 
into clubs to co-operate with the school. 
These clubs, known as co-operative 
parents* clubs, aid the teachers mi^terially 
in advancing the standard and promoting 
the interests of the school. 

Of the various agencies employed to 
increase school attendance, enough cannot 
be said in praise of the “penny lunches.** 
These meals are served to the pupils at 
cost prices. The efl'ect of this is that the 
“penny lunchers** are everjpvhere attend- 
ing schools more regularly and doing their 
studies more satisfactorily. It is even 
claimed thwt penny lunches have done 
away with a large percentage of sickness 
among the school population. “During the 
last three years we have had no epidemic 
of any kind,’* says the principal of the 
Adams School iii Chicago, “despite the fact 
that we are in one of the most congested 
districts of the city. In former years we 
have had dozens of children’s sickness. Now 
we have very few indeed. There may be 
other contributing causes, but many of 
these, such as medical inspection, visitation 
by nurse, and County aid had all been 
active long before the penny lunches came 
into existence.” 

Although the economic conditions of 
India are at a bad pass, and she cannot 
have all these American improvements all 
atonce,i»yet it is well forifer to hold the 
ideal st^^ily before her eyes. The people 
of India must strive with heroic firmnfess 
to teach their people to read, Multiply 
their schools, and ^increase theit collets. 
If they do not, they will be recreant to 
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their trusty Ibey will reckoned by pos. 
tcrity as criminal traitors to the coontry 
Alter all there is nothing in their way that 
could not be conquered. They are facing 
practically the same conditions in India 
as the American colonists did two hundred 
years ago These pioneers were men of 
scanty means ; but with- undaunted spirit 
they carried on the work of establishing 
schools. To be sure, they r^re supported 
by grants of land and gioney by the colo- 
nists, mother countries, organized societies, 
or private individuals. But in many 
instances, this support was altogether too 
irregular and inadequate. We read that 
in the Connecticut Colony it was voted to 
assess the families of the Colony one peck 
of wheat for the supporti#f poor students 
at Harvard College. The Governor of Mary- 
land once made a private subscription of 
five thousand pounds of tobacco for the 
building of a school house. In Virginia 
schools were the frequent recipients of 
milch cows. Multiplied examples of this 
character appear to show the strenuous 
struggles made by the colonists to en- 
courage le^irning even as late as the begin- 
ning of the eighteeth century. India rattst 
now do even as America did in her early 
days. 

The IiKlian people should realize that 
they are living and moving in a grand and 
wondrous time. They should never give 
up their inh^-ent right to call their souls 
their own. Wise, confident, courageous 
Hindustan must break the shell of the 
privileged class; must throw open the 
magic chambers of education and oppor- 
tunity to all; must encourage that flow 
of talent from the mightiest to the humb- 
lest, which is the only vitalizing and puri- 
fying current in a nation’s life. The 
supreme business of Hindustan is now 


to build a sys^fe of education wbicli will 
niake her youth self-reliant and patriotic 
India lyill then be a powerful nation^ 
India will then invade the four corners of 
the world, not with shells and bayonetiii 
but with the rich%nd yaried products of 
her genius. 

Writing under the date line of London, 
Mr. Lajpnt Rai says in the Nexv StMtesmsn 
that an intense color prejudice has of late 
been inflaming the English against the 
Indian students in Englapd. We are fur- 
ther told that many universities, medical 
colleges, and technical institutions in Great 
Britain are deliberately bartinurtheir doors 
against the Hindustani stu^teits. ILthat 
is so, let our self-respecting students nO 
longer patronize the English educational 
institutions. Let them come ^fo American 
universities, whose gates stand ever wide 
open to them. Just now no atmosphere if 
better and healthier for them than theAmeri- 
can, the atme^sphere of democracy, freedojm, 
of personal efficiency, and social and politi- 
cal reform. It is, of course, a good thing 
for the Indian students to seek their first 
inspiration from the noblest traditions of 
India. At the same time it is well that they 
should seek inspiration from the highest 
traditions of Americanism, as expressed in 
American history, laws, government, stan- 
dards, ideals, and aspirations. Such a life- 
giving influence will not interfere with 
their loyalty to robust Indian nationalism* 
Essential Americanism will undoubtedly 
tend to develop and deepen a broad, criti- 
cal, and intense nationalism for India, 
and that nationalism, from the angle of 
an Indo-American, should be the clear goal 
of Indian education. 

Hall of Liberal Arts, 

Iowa City, U.S.A. 
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II 

1 CLOSED tgy last narrative with a story 
of one of nyr old b(^s who 'had come 
out to IndiH as a soldier and walked 
over to see me in the Simla Hills. Strangely 
enoMgn, a similar experience overtook me 


later on in Calcutta itself *> only this time 
the boy from my. predator/ Sunday school 
class in Walworth had joined the Navy 
instead of the Army. ihis second 
went by the name of ‘Stailer,’ and I remem* 
bered mm chiefly by the outrageous pranks 
he used to play in the district and his nn* 
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good-tern^, I ha# come to Cal- 
mvm €t Christmas time, 1906, in order to 
attend the National Congress. The Presi- 
dent for that yeaT t^as Dadabhai Naoroji, 
an Indian leader whom I reverenced with 
a reverence nkio to worihip, though I had 
never seen him face to face. I reached the 
Oxford Mission in Cornwallis Street early 
on Christmas morning. Before I arrived, 
I had been asked to speak on the National 
Movement at Overtoun Hall, and in conse- 
quence my name had been placarded on a 
large poster outside that building. This 
#as the clue by which ‘Smiler* tracked me 
down." Hef^li^ been allowed to keep 
Christmas away from his ship on 

shore ; and as liq; strolled idly and leisurely 
down Coll ege Street, having nothing to do, 
my name filR caught his attention. To 
his great joy he was able to obtain my 
address from the Y. M. C. A., and he came 
to see me at the Oxford Mission in the 
afternoon. His pleasure at our meeting 
was almost unbounded, and min^ was very 
little less than his. It was wonderful what 
an improvement the Royal Navy had made 
in him, more even than the King’s Army 
had made in ^Ginger.’ Both lads had be- 
come respectful, and sober members of 
society, such as anyone would be proud to 
meet. Yet, I must confess 1 was glad also to 
find that there was still surviving in both 
lads something of the same old incorrigible 
mischief of the Walworth days ; and the 
winkle came back into the eyes of both of 
them in turn as they recalled, for my benefit, 
some peculiarly reckless deed of their own, 
or some escapade of a comrade whom I 
knew. When I see it recorded in books 
that the Lliidoii street-boys make in after 
life tHifciost daring and plucky soldiers in 
the British Army, I have no difficulty in 
believing it to be a fact: for their inexhaust- 
ible fund of humour would carry them 
through anything with a laugh and a joke. 
This IS a thing the stolid Germans will 
never understand, but it will win many 
a battle. 

-Speaking of soldiers, I heyd one of my 
saddest experiences, during my stay in 
Walworth, connected with a soldier. I 
found him in the street one night helplessly 
intoxicated and took him in to my house, 
and put him to sleep in the spare room up- 
stairs till the morning. When be woke and 
fomid out where he was, he was utterly 
ashamed of himself and very repentant. He 
was a splendid specimen of humanity, tall, 


broad and muscidat; and through all the 
,dirt an^ misery^ and filthy rags in which 
I found' him, th^re was the true soldierly 
air that made me feel drawn at once 
towards him. gave him some dean 
clothes. \\ e had our breakfast together, 
and then^ he Hold me little by little as 
much as he couldJSf his circumstances and 
his needs. He wj^s reticent for the most 
part about %intself in the Army and 
singularly modesty 1 found out, however, 
by questioning hijn that he had been 
through three compaigps. He knew Egypt, 
he knew SoutlvA/rica, he knew India. His 
own downfall had come through the 
woman he had married. She had been 
evidently a very handsome woman, and he 
had loved her very deeply. But she had 
been fond of pleasure, and had taken to 
drink, and dragged'^her husband lower and 
lower. He did not excuse himself, but I 
could imagine all the agonising and heart- 
breaking struggles he had been through. He 
had remained true to his wife throughout, 
but, had given way a.t last to drink in des- 
pair. I went roundras soon as possible to 
see the wife. The sight that met^^my eye I 
shall never forget^ Though it was still early 
in the day, the woman was already too 
drunk to speak coherently; and, oh! the 
horror of it. She had a dear little baby at 
her breast. There were there other half-nak- 
ed children in the room. Not*a single stick 
of furniture was left; only a single mattress 
was on the floor, on which the woman 
and her baby lay. The room reeked with 
the smell of spirits, ^nd there was a half- 
empty bottle be^de her. 1 went at once 
and told the Sisteos about what I had seen, 
and they came round and did everything 
with tender loviijg hands to help her. 
Meanwhile 1 kepi^ the husband with me 
for another day and with great difficulty 
got him some work to do. All at first went 
well with him and in a short time his 
appearance was ipmpletely transformed. 
No one would have known him for the same 
man. He used to come after his work, day 
after day, to report himself. Meanwhile 
the Sisters were devoted in their attention 
to the wife and Aildren. The little ones 
under their loving care became so neat and 
clean ; and the little girl of five years old, 
with beautiful blue eyes, bad one of the 
most radiant andV imiocentlchild-faces I 
have ever seen. The family seemed to lie 
entering on a new and happier existence, 
when suddenly all oiff hopes were shatter^ 
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ed. 'fhe soldier failed lS& come round to 
me one night at his u#al houi^ 1 went 
quicklv to his room a<|d found Jlis wife 
dead^runk again and Ae children crying 
and desolate. The little%irl told me that 
her father had come iti#.ais(d h|id caught 
sight of her mother drunk once more. He 
had then rushed out inti4:he street* Later 
in the evening I found lying outside 

the puWicdiouse, beso^fed with whiskey. 
The Sisters made anoffier brave effort^ 
and things seemed a little more hopeful, 
when one morning wfe found that the 
family had all gone awa^ iti the night, and 
left no word behind. never saw them 
a]^ain« They had disa*J>pe^red in the vast 
wilderness of London streets. 

Another somewhat ^similar experience 
ended not quite sor disastrously, though 
it was full of pathos. M man with a sin- 
gularly refined face came one day to my 
house, looking hungry and famished. 
Seeing his condition I went out of the room 
for a moment in order to get him some 
food to eat and a cup oi hot tea to drink. 
1 did not notice anything wrong at the 
time but §oine day^ after LJound that two 
silver v^els, which were used in Church 
for the noly Communion Service were 
missing. not in the least suspect this 

man ; indeed 1 had forgotten all about him ; 
but one night, yust after twelve o’clock, 1 
heard something fall against my outer 
door, and oti opening it I found him 
with one of the Church vessels in his hand, 
all battered and filthy, while he himself 
was drunk and incap^lc. I did not know 
what to do ; but felt certain that the kind- 
est thing would be for him to suffer punish- 
ment for his offence. He was taken to the 
Police Station an<f the ne»t day I gave my 
evidence, and asked the m|igi5*trate to give 
him as light a sentence^ as possible. It 
appeared that he was an old offender, but 
on my earnest pleading tlie magistrate let 
him off with a month’s^l^imjple imprison- 
ment and a fine. I paid the fine, and got 
leave to visit him as often as I liked in gaol. 
There we became great friends, and I spent 
man 3 ’ hours with him. Bf was quite glad 
to be there, he told me, asit kept him out of 
traptation and prevented him from get- 
ting intoxicating liquors. He soon related 
to me most of |iis past life As I had suspec- 
ted from bis abearance/ he was a gentle- 
man’s son ana had been to a public schooj. 
But he had ruined himSelf by joining a 
betting gang ; be had ^been overcome by 


a passion for gambang and horse^raei^* 
This had led on rapidly to drinking hat|^. 
His father had disowned him and he him* 
self had done something disgraceful, forging 
his father’s name»to a cheque. He had not, 
however, been put in prison for this, as his 
father had refused to prosecute ; but he 
had not seldom committed petty acts of 
thieving, such as the one from my own 
room, and had been cont^icted again and 
again. He was very straightforward with 
me; but I could not get from him one fact, 
namely, his father’s name and address* igl 
had hoped to bring about ^*e#onciliation;^ 
but things had gone too aeep forjrepen- 
tancc. One day he said to fne, “I shall not 
live much longer. Look at miy face; do 
you see how hollow it is? Ifbfh my lungs 
are affected and it will soon be over.” I 
was horrified at the news, and surprised 
that the doctor had not found it out 
w^’iCn he wa*^ admitted to the gaol. 1 told 
the Governor about it and had him te- 
examined by the medical officer. What he 
had said proved to be quite true. He was, 
of course, removed at once to the infirmary; 
and when the month was over, with great 
difficulty, 1 obtained admission for him 
into the Brompton Road Consumptive Hos- 
pital. There 1 used to go to see him week 
by^ week till he died. He held out to the 
end in not revealing to me his own iden^- 
nity. I did not press him, when 1 saw 
how very determined he was on this one 
point. It was two years before the end 
came, and he used to tell me that those 
months in the Hospital, with all the tender 
attention paid him by the Nurses, and all 
the freedom from temptatioii tso gamble 
and drink in his own daily life, were .the 
happiest he had ever spent since the day he 
had left his mother’s home as a boy thifty 
^’^ears before. 

It must not be supposed that all my 
Walworth experiences were confined to 
human wreckages such as these ; though 
such were b^^ no means uncommon, and 
they took up naturally the greate%pari g§ 
my lime as a clergyman. But what im- 
pressed me most of all was the wonderful 
/goodness of the poor. Their generosity to 
one another was unbounded; and further- 
more it was rendered without the least 
self-conscious virtue, or secret sense of 
self-satisfaction. It was aU so simple and 
natural. The way, for instance, when a 
poor mother was confined that eve^thing 
m t4|c house would be looked after by 
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iidglubaifr®,— the children cared for, the 
kept going, the father’s meal pre^ 
pared he came in tired— all this, was 

dotie as a matter of course without a 
thought of there being any merit in it ; and 
ife was most touching to witness, I came 
across many cases, again, where the 
mother of a large family, who had one 
continual struggle from morning to night 
to keep her own husband and children, 
without any hesitation would take in some 
orphan child, left motherless and fatherless 
in a neighbouring home. 

One of the ^travagances among these 
costermonger people was over funerals. 
Respect for the dead was displayed by a 
lavish expenditure of money and this money 
was invariably sacrificed by the poor with- 
out stinting. If the widow had no money 
of her own, the neighbourhood subscribed ; 
and three to four hundred rupees was often 
spent on such occasions. 

Anji here I would utter a word .of warn- 
ing to economical people, who have plenty 
of money ot their own, and yet accuse the 
poor of thriftlessness on account of such 
expenses. Here in India the same cry is 
raised about marriage extravagance among 
the poor. Yet from my own experience of 
poverty I have little sympathy ifvith this 
outcry. Can any human life go on, in one 
monotonous grind, year after year, ivith- 
out breaking out into some such extravag- 
ance once in a way ? Would it be healthy 
if it did? Is not this very outl)reak a re- 
deeming sign showing that the poor life 
has not yet been reduced to a machine-like 
state? And is it not far better that there 
should be some unselfish object for the 
money, than that it should be spent on 
mere selfish enjoyment ? 1 am not ashamed 
to confess that in Walworth I subscribed 
whatever I could out of my own slender 
means to these very extravagances: and 
India I would subscribe to poor men’s 
carriages if I bad the money ! Not, of 
course, that I would encouragfe every ex- 
pense of this kind, or object to those mar- 
riage reforms that made the necessary 
expenses less heavy. But to me there ap- 
pears something singularly noble in a poor 
wife sacrificing her last farthing for her 
husband, with an extiSaVagance that 
knows no limit. The wom^n is exalted for 
the moment above the dull commonplace 
of life by the great solemnity of death. 

One Yery pk;asing feature in the life of 
the poor in Walworth was the kindness to 


animals that was shown. The donkey# 
who drew the costermep’s carts were 
treated, almost fike menybers of the family. 
They roamed abput, in and out of the 
houses, very much in the same way as the 
cows do in an Indian bazaar, and they 
were distinctly wrell-fed. Dogs and cats, 
which were kei>t«.as pets, w^ere always 
well-fed also. ^Tbere were no miserable 
half-starved creattfifes, like the pariah dogs 
of our Indian citie*and villages. 

The children were, of course, my great 
delight. They were alw^ays so full of 
mischief. 1 remember one amusing incident 
in connexion with a small-pox epidemic.^# 
The municipal authorities were ready to 
pay the local doctor half a crown (about 
2 rupees) for every person vaccinated by 
him, and being a shrewd man of business 
and a good judge of human nature, he 
offered a half-penny (two picc) to any child 
who would come to him for vaccination. 
The moment the news spread that half 
pennies were to be had for the asking, 
the children of my own district flocked in 
crowds to his door and were* vaccinated 
at the rate of fifty an hour ! hf one day 
he reaped a fortune. On the day n^J^r, how- 
ever, when their arms became paifiTul, they 
regarded themselves as very^J^4ly treated 
and were in a riotous mood. Vf met Sarah 
Efford, one Of noisiest of my girls, 
looking very glum with her arm in a sling. 

I laughed at her and said ; ‘Well, Sarah! 
What are you so gloomy about ?’ She 
turned to me and said “ ’E could ’ave kept 
’is half-penny !” Tifat was all : but the 
way she said it spoke volumes. 

The one supreme attraction of the year 
to the children ' was the Sundaj^-school 
outing in the country. %d me personally 
it was a day of oyct whelming anxiety ; for 
I was personally^yespoDsiblc some five 
hundred child ren,-ij^t piloting them, wild 
with excitement, tnrough the crowded 
traffic to London' Bridge Station ; then 
keeping them in some sort of order amid 
the novelty of the railway journey ; and 
afterwards throughout the day, watching 
the more adveniwous spirits and prevent-^ 
ing break-neck escapades ; and last^ but 
not least, taking care thal no ac'cident 
happened on the uproarious journey 
Horrible stories ti»ed to come to ipte at all 
hours of the day: Mister Andrews, 

Emma (mx our BIHt) has been carried 
away by the #ypsies !” or “Oh ! Mister 
Andrews, our Mary Ann (or our George) 
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has fallen in the river.” But inspiteof the 
g 3 rpsies and the i%er I never lost a single 
child. They seemed to bear a charmed life 
and somehow or other we would all get 
safely home. Yet even then my troubles 
would not be over ; for desperate mothers 
and heart-broken fathers would besiege 
my door asking for *our Sarah^ or ‘our 
Tommy' or our ‘Liza Jane’, and after 
searching up and down 1 could find that 
they had stopped behind on the road from 
the railway station ! It was always long 
past midnight before we got finally to"’rest. 

' But however great the anxiety (and 1 am, 
as my friends know well, even at the best 
of times a very anxious person) it was 
worth it all a hundred times over merely 
to see the Nsjcstatic enjoyment of the 
children throughout the long day ; to have 
them come up and put their confiding 
hands in mine, saying ‘Oh, Mister Andrews, 
arin’t w^e enjoyin’ ourselves, not ’arf!’, 
and to hear them shouting their riotous 
songs of merriment all along the road 
back. 1 jemember the chorus of the topical 
song which they sang in the year 1897 ; 
it w’as^utter nonsense and 1 am ashamed 
to quote It ; it ran as follows : 

^ Daisy, ‘Is(a^isy, give tue your answer true, 

I’m imlf crazy, for the love of you. 

It won’t be a^tylish marriage, 1 can’t afford a 

carriage 

But we’ll look neat, upon the seat, of a 

bicycle made for two. 

The greater the doggerel, the better the 
tune seemed to go. Tftis year, 1 am quite 
certain that the chorus will be ‘It’s a long 
way to ripperary’ ; and 1 am sure also that 
every one ot the child ren, boys and girls alike, 
will be carrying Danners and waving flags 
and. shouting at the top of their voices the 
chants of war. Poor little children! To 
very many, before the year is over, will 
come the news, that their father, or elder 
brother, has died at the front. For there 
are very few houses in that Walworth 
district Which have not sent one soldier to 
the war. ^ 

I have not yet menti^ed in detail one 
of the special features of this parish in 
South East London to which I was 
otfhimed. It was not an ordinary London 
Parisi(!<but a College Mission. That is to 
say, it was sttpporlfcd entirely by my own 
College at Cambridge anc^few from thence 
its workers. This wa#lto me its great 
attmetioii Taud when I %as asked by the 
college authorities to j|||ke charge, 


I felt it was a kind of sacred duty whfeh I 
could not refuse. This very invitation, so 
it happened, put the thought of India out 
of my mind for a time. Looking back now, 
after so many years, I am glad that it all 
happened thus. 1 can see in it all the 
workings of a divine guidance in my life. 
For my time in Walworth was quite 
invaluable to me in broadening sympathies 
and opening the heart wide. 

It is difficult to explain here in India 
exactly what a School or College Mission 
is. But if Bolpur School, for instance, m^e 
itself responsible for looking after all tjic 
needs, both temporal and spiritual, of one 
of the poorest quarters 'of Calcutta or 
Patna ; and if an old Bolpur student were 
in charge 'md present students came down 
regularly to take part in the work ; and if, 
finally, the funds were subscribed by past 
and present Bolpurians ; then, that would 
be something like the mission which I am 
describing in Walworth. 

There were five thousand people in tlie 
District assigned to our College. Each 
family of these was regularly visited : their 
poverty was relieved : their children trained 
and taught : their sick nursed : by the 
membefs of the Mission. And each day 
these duties were hallowed by prayer ana 
w^orship in the quiet, beautiful Church 
which formed the centre of all. 

To those people in India Who have been 
led, for some cause dr other, to think that 
Christianity was dying out in Europe 
I should like to show the inner w’orking of 
a Mission of this kind ! They would then 
soon change their opinion ! And it must 
not be forgotten that every large Public 
School in the country, and practically 
every College of importance at Oxford and 
Cambridge has now its own Mission dr 
House, where such work as I am describ- 
ing is carried on. Many of these have 
going steiulily forward for thirty 
years, supported by each fresh generatiS% 
of students in turn. . ^ 

The subscriptions to each Mission aren 
voluntary. In my own College it was the 
custom for everyone who could afford it 
to subscribe a guinea (sixteen rupees) a 
year. The old members of the College would 
subscribe also and the total subscribed 
eaiffi year would be between ten and 
fiffcisfcn thousand rupees. The most popular 
m^berofthe College psed to be enosen 
to |ii;t as Secretary to collect subscriptions ; 
an(|iit is interesling to me now to look 
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and recall that during the first year 
that 1 was Mtssioner an Indian under- 
graduate was chosen. Such was the 
popularity ot Indian students in 1896, that 
Sbamshir Singh was the most generally 
appreciated Pembroke student in his year, 
aha as such he was elected by his fellow 
undergraduates for this responsible post. 

Down at Walworth, I kept open house 
for all the undergraduates who could come 
and stay with me. Not seldom, during 
vacation time, I would have as many as 
twelve or fittcen in the house at the same 
tipie.There would be an abundance of work 
for them to do, and they would be made 
welcome by the people wherever they went 
in the rai^ion district. In the evenings they 
would have their hands quite full, from 
six o’clock to half past eleven, with boys’ 
and lads’ and men’s clubs, which followed 
one another in quick succession. About 
, midnight we used to return, alter closing 
the club buildings, tired and exhausted, but 
with all sorts ot amusing stones to tell 
one another about what had happened. 

I remember one night a costermonger 
coming into the club very excite<l with a 
story about a triend ot his and the Prince 
of Wales.— “Our Bill,” he said, “was going 
one day along Picadilly, or when who 
should ’c see but ’Is Royal ’Ighness The 
Prince of Wales walkingdown the street. So 
Bill went up to ’im and says ‘ ’eve a baked 
potato yer Royal ’Ighness.’ An’ 'is Royal 
'Ighness says to Bill, “Well, I don’t mind 
ifl does,’ and ’e eats it and pays for it 
with ’art a sovereign like a real gentleman. 
And Bill, ’e paint'., three ostrich leathers 
' on ’is cart, alter that, and puts the Prince’s 
motto underneath ‘Jeh Dine,’ and on the 
top of it all. Bill writes in big letters 
Purveyor of baked potatoes to ’is Royal 
’Ighness the Prince of Wales !’ 

, We rarely came back in the evening 
without some story or other, to laugh 
. Over, of this kind. 1 will not vouch for the 
truth of Bill’s yarn ! 

But It was in the middle of the summer 
that the great event of the year took place 
—the visit of the working men’s cluo to 
Cambridge, where they were entertained in 
Pembroke College itself by the under- 
graduates and given a true college wel- 
come. The day was always fill^ with 
excitement and wonder to these working 
men. They would reach the College early 
in the morning and be taken round all the 
Old Cambridge buildings by groups of 


st^pdents. Then they would hati||.%|mge 
laeal in different undeggraduates' dMlUI. 
Next, after a quiet, game ofbowlsoutlK 
College lawn and an inevitable ^oto- 
grapb, they would split up into distent 
parties. Some would go on the river And 
have boat races in the College boats, but 
the majority would go to the cricket 
ground where the Walworth men would 
play with bats and the College undergradu- 
ates would use broom-sticks and a . great 
struggle would ensue. Then in the evening 
the working men and the students would 
dine together, side by side, in the old* 
College Hall; and the day could close with 
a concert in the Reading Room and a walk 
together to the Station. The day was 
thus crammed with enjoyment for the 
Walworth visitors from first to last, and 
it was no less entertaining to the College 
students. 

1 remember the amusement caused to 
the College waiters by Tom Gosling, the 
Coster. He was somewhat awe-stnick 
at first by their spotless white dress shirts 
and black swallow-tail coats;* for they 
wore evening dress at Hall. But he soon 
pulled himself together; and when one offici- 
ous waiter took his plate away too quickly, 
he called out “ ’Arf a mo! (half a moment)'' 
Look'ere, young man, who are yer. 
kiddin ?’ (cheating) Put that down!” and' 
then he turned to me with a smile and 
said, “Mister Andrews, they don’t kid me !” 
The undergraduates who were sitting 
next to him used to enjoy the fun enorm- 
ously, and Tom Gosling became quite a 
noted character on these occasions. He 
would quote the costeymonger’s prices 
for each course in turn, the fish, the vege- 
tables, the fruit would all be priced and 
he would tell the • most impossible stories 
• about Coyent Garden Market. He would 
end his dinner by getting up and saying 
to the whole company Young gentle-men, 

1 thanks yer all ’eartily, and as long as 
Tom Gosling drives a coster-bftrrow of 
his own, you’re welcome to the pickings !” > 

One day a peculiarly odious theft occur- 
red in Wiping, brought about by a gang 
whose ringleader had a wife and family 
living in our Mission District. It Whs a 
deeplaid scheme to embezzle the provident 
fund of a working men’s Benefit Society. 
The ringleader had escaped with four 
hundred poundl^obbed from poor working 
men’s savings. ^Usnally, 1 ^bad . nothing 
to do with the police bat when they came 
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privately 'jand a$ked my help in this special 
I Ifelt I could not refuse. The room 
where the wife was living could be over- 
looked from our Mission Club premises. 
There was a smad unused cupboard-room 
with a window from which a detective 
could watch. We prepared our plans of 
capture carefully and they were wholly 
successful. The detective was a brilliant 
young fellow of the ^Sherlock Holmes* 
type. He came round to me first of all 
in hi« ordinary dress and said he would 
come again in his disguise shortly. I went 
on writing and a tramp with slouching 
shoulders knocked at the door. I asked 
him a few questions and was about to 
turn him . away as unsatisfactory. 
"Suddenly a twinkle came into his eyes, 
and he said : “I think this disguise will 
X)ass muster, Sir.” He was the detectiv*^. 

My next difficulty was to get him into 
the cupboard -room unnoticed. He was 
quite clear that no one at all must know 
. about it, not even the caretaker. I man.jged 
to get the caretaker out of the way, and 
he managed the rest. I gave him my own 
key of the outer door of the club and the 
key of the inner cupboard, and he was ex- 
traordinarily clever at getting in and out 
without any one knowing it, 1 used to 
vsee him sometimes loafing outside the 
public house with a small dirty pipe turned 
upside down and a beard on his dirty chin 
two or three daj^s old. I never went near 
liim when he was on guard, and he was 
quite safe, because he could lock the 
cupboard door on the inside. But it 
took eight days* incessant watching 
till the thief was run to earth. On 
the eighth day the man we wanted 
came along the street, with a hunted look, 
and went upstairs to his wife, evidently 
inlending to le^ve again immediately after 
handing over the money. The detective 
was down from his watch tower in a 
moment. He caught the man from behind 
redhanded, just as he was handing over 
some of the spoils to his wife. The thief 
drew a revolver but it was too late. The 
handcuffs were on before he could fire. 
The wife picked up the revolver, but the 
detective dashed it from her hand and blew 
his whistle. Up to that moment the 
detective had been single-handed. He had 
to act immediately^ and took all the in- 
evitable risk, knowing: the m^n’s desperate 
character, fhere was a short crucial inter- 
val in the struggle till the police arrived. 


The man attempted to escape, handctiffi 
and all, and the wife tried to ke^ tll^ 
detective away and seize hold of the 
pistol. But the police came up very quickly 
and in the end the thief was captured. 

When my conspiracy with the detective 
was all over I had to tell my own working* 
men what part I had played in the capture* 
To my great relief they were one and all 
on my side. And when I put the whole 
case before my Boys* Club (which was 
composed of thieves and pickpocket^ 
there was no pity for the man who coiilq 
rob the poor. There is honour among^ 
thieves. 1 confess I had been somewhat' 
afraid, during those anxious days of wait- 
ing, lest 1 should lose caste and forfeit 
my character as a ‘gentleman.* But I had 
misjudged them. They had no place for 
the ‘blackleg*. 

To show how easy it was to lose caste 
I must tell another story against myself 
about what happened earlier in my Mal- 
worth days. 1 had discovered a revolting 
case of cruelty towards a young fatherless 
boy. The neighbourhood was entirely on 
my side in trying to get the boy away to 
one of the Gordon Homes ; and all went 
well until, with great stupidity, I called 
in the officer of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. He came down 
in uniform. The sight of that official uni- 
form ruined everything for the time being. 
The boy, who had fled to me for protection 
and had lived with me for some days, was 
off in a moment. He climbed over the back 
yard wall into a nest of yards and houses 
on the other side which we used to call the 
‘rabbit-warren.* 1 went round with the 
officer and we searched high and low, but 
the boy had vanished into space, I could 
see by the sour looks of the women and 
the remarks they made that I had lost all 
'their sympathy, and one good woman, 
more kindly-disposed than the rest, said, 
“Yer*d better go *ome, Mister Andrews; 
they*ll never give him up.** Then 1 knew 
what a serious mistake I had made. I 
went away and asked the officer not to 
come again. After a few days I tried to 
find the boy by myself. In a moment the 
whole neighbourhood was on my side 
again, and before the day was out the boy 
was handed over. Poor lad ! he yeas 
still terrified with fear of the officials. 
But by living in my hdme his terrors 
subsided, and he went with me of his own 
accord at last to the country home of the 
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iftordoii Boys. At my next visit I found 
him ^tcanipering about as merry as a 
cricitet and lie grew up to be a fine, healthy, 
manly fellow* He joined the Royal Navy 
and in after years when he was sixteen or 
seventeen we used to laugh - heartily to- 
gether at the way he had given me the 
slip over my back garden wall. 

There was a certain dry humour in the 
speech of these costermongers and their 
wives which was endlessly amusing. It 
was something like the rough wit of the 
Panjab. I remember one old couple who 
lived together in a single room that was 
always spotlessly clean. The old woman 
had been a house-servant in a gentleman’s 
family in her younger days and could not 
bear a speck of dirt in the place. It was 
quite a treat to visit her room in the 
midst of that London slum. Her husband 
fell ill and she had to keep hitn by her own 
exertions, month after month. His sheets 
and pillow-slips would be as • white as 
snow, and he la\^ there propped uj) in bed 
with a woe-begone face. They were 
extremely fond of one another, but the wife 
was nothing if not practical, and she had 
a tongue that could say terse and pungent 
things. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Brown,” I said 
to her one day, when I called. “How is 
the old man to-day ?” 

“Well, sir!” she said to me, “I thanks 
yer kindly for askin’ ; but he ain’t no better 
nor he ain’t no wuss. And what I’ve been 
telling him all the morning is this,— it’s 
about time he did something definite/^ 

That word ‘definite’ summed up the 
whole situation I 1 could picture the poor 
old man all morning in bed being told that 
he must ‘do something definite’ ! — yet it 
was perfectly kindly meant by the good 
practical old lady, his wife ; and there was 
a certain rough common sense about it 
after all! 

In the men’s club thej'^ were constantly 
chaffing one another, and their humour 
had a character of its own. It was usually 


of the strained exaggerated tyye. A great 
hulking workman came in one night and a 
little man looked him up and down along 
his whole length of body, and said, — Ts it 
snowin’ up there, mate ?’ It is difficult to 
express a joke like this in words, but as it 
was acted it was inimitable. * 

I have necessarily dwelt in these articles 
on the lighter sides of the Mission work 
in Walworth, though I have told one or 
two very sad stories. I should leave how- 
ever a very wrong impression, ifididnot 
make it clear at the same time, that it was 
the deeper life,— the life of the Christian 
religion,— which was throughout its mov- 
ing power. Without that we should indeed 
have been helpless, when face to face with 
the misery which wc daily met. But that 
side is too sacred to deal with in articles 
of this idle, transitory nature. 

After I had been some years in Wal- 
worth the strain of the work began to tell 
upon me more and more and I was very 
foolish and overworked myself. First of 
all sleeplessness began to be my constant 
companion, and I could not shake it off. 
Then there followed a low fever which was 
very depressing. I took a holiday and 
went away to the country, but on my 
return the old troubles came back once 
more. I had refused two offers to go back 
to Cambridge as a teacher, but at last 
there came a complete nervous breakdown, 
and the specialist whom I consulted order- 
ed me quite peremtorily to leave South 
London for Cambridge. ‘Not a day longer’, 
was his final verdict. With deep and al- 
most passionate regret I had to yield to 
the inevitable. I seemed to be leaving my 
heart and all my happiness behind me 
when I left the Mission. 

But in Cambridge new friendships grew 
up and new happiness came. I do not 
think, however, there has ever since been 
with me the same glorious joy of living 
that there was in Walworth. 

C. F. Andrews. 
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O N behalf of the United Provinces Con- 
prress Committee its President, Mr. 
Satish Chandra Banerji, m.a., ll.d., 
has submitted the following representa- 
tion to the Government of India on the 
position of Indians in Canada : 

The question of the status of Indians within the 
Empire, brought into prominence by the repressive 
policy pursued by Soutli Africa against her Indian 
settlers, has been seriously agitating the public mind 
for a long time. It principally concerns the colonies 
of Canada, Australia and South Africa. The passing 
of the Indian Relief Act during the last session ol the 
South African Parliament, and the promises made by 
her statesmen of a more considerate administration 
of the laws ahecting Indians have undoubtcdl 3 ^ allayed 
the bitterness that was aroused in this countr^v last 
winter, and enabled her Indian residents to bring the 
compaign of passive resistance, on which they were 
forced to enter, to an honourable close, but my com- 
mittee submits that the solution arrival at there 
cannot be accepted bt'’ India as the last ' word of 
Imperial statesmanship jn the (question of the immigra- 
tion of Indians within the Empire, '^he situation is 
even less satisfactory in Australia. In South Africa 
the understanding is that the immigration laws will 
be so worked as to allow a few Indians to enter the 
colony and settle there every year, but in Australia 
they can be and are enforced in such a way as to 
effectually exclude all Indian immigrants. Hut al- 
though Indians are nowhere accorded the rights that 
are due to them as British citizens, the Indian 
proldem is particularly acute at present in Canada, 
and it is to that ‘-hiefly that my committee would 
invite the earnest attention of the Government of 
India, though the measure it proposes for dealing 
with it would apply equally to all parts of the British 
Empire where the problem may exist. The country 
is deeply grateful to His Excellency the Viceroy f(^r his 
courageous and statesmanlike attitude on this ques- 
tion as explained in his speech in Council on the 8th 
September last, and for the opportunity he has given 
us of placing the mature views of the Indian public be- 
fore the Government of India for their sympathetic 
consideration. 

The grievances of the Indians residing in Canada 
were placed before the Government of India by their 
delegates at the beginning of the current year and are 
otherwise well-known to it; nevertheless, it would 
be better to summarise the main facts before indica- 
ting the policy which should be followed in regard to 
Indian emigration. Indian immigration into Canada 
began in 1905, and in the course of a year about 6000 
Indians landed on Canadian soil. Their number at 
present, however, is about 4500. They live almost 
entirely in the province of British Columbia and all 
of them are males with the exception of three women 
who have been allo^ved to enter as an act of grace. 
Ninety per cent, of them are Sikhs, many of whom are 
retired soldiers. Their occupations are manual labour 
and agriculture, and by their sobriety and industry 


they have come to own property worth about 3^ 
crores in less than a decade. 

They were allowed to live in peace till 1907. Ii 
1908 Mr. Mackenzie King, Deputy Minister ofLabou 
was deputed to confer with the authorities in Englanc 
regarding the measures that should be adopted tc 
restrict the entry of certain classes of immigrants, “in 
jiariicular British East Indians.'* Two reasons were 
given for Die desire to put a stop to Indian immigra- 
tion. The liist was that, “accustomed as many oi 

them are to the conditions of a tropical climate, 

their inability to readily adapt themselves to surroun- 
dings entirely diti'ereiit could not do other than entail 

privation and suffering." This fear the economic 

prosperity of the Canadian Indian has proved to be 
baseless. The second was a regard for the welfare of 
the white working man. “It was recognized too," 
savs Mr. King in his report, “that the competition of 
this class of labour, though not likely to prove effec- 
tive if left to itself, might none the lep, were the 
numbers to become consideralile (as conceivably could 
happen were self-interest on the part of individuals 
to be allowed to override considerations of humanity 
and national well-being and the importation of this 
class of labour under contract permitted), occasion 
considerable unrest among working men whose 
standard of comfort is of a higher order." But later 
on in the same report Mr. King admits that this 
danger is purely imaginary, as under the Indian 
Emigration Act indentured labour can be sent only to 
such cimntries .as are notified for that purpose by 
the (iovernor-General of India in Council, and adds, 
“It will, therefore, be seen, that of itself the Indian 
Emigration Act solves the problem, so far as it 
relates to the importation of contract labour from 
India to Canada, and this is the one class to be 
feared, since witliout some agreement to labour it 
is hardly to be expected that the number of im- 
migrants will be large." As regards the free Indian 
settler, he cannot be accused of cheapening labour. 
The Indian labourer has not disorganised the labour 
market by lowering wages. On the contrary^ he 
demands as high wages as his European compeer. 

The opposition to tlie Indian settler, nevertheless, 
continued to grow. At first a scheme was proposed 
which opened to him alluring prospects m British 
Honduras but which would have reduced him to the 
position of an indentured labourer. And wlien the 
Indians were not taken in by the scheme, two orders 
of thePrivv Council were promulgated on the 9th May, 
1910, which, in theory, aftectecl all Asiatics, but 
which are in realitv aimed against Indians only, for 
the rights of the Chinese and Japanese are safeguard- 
ed by the treaties entered into with their respective 
governments. These orders prohibited the landing 
of all immigrants who reach Canada “otherwise than 
by Continuous Journey from the country of which 
they arc natives or citizens, and upon through tickets 
purchased in that country or purchased or prepaid in 
Canada," and the entry of an Asiatic immigrant 
“unless in actual and personal possession in his or her 
own right of 200 dollars.” Thus even if an Indian 
manages to purchase a through ticket, whkb si 
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practically impossible as there is no direct passenger 
sirvice between India and Canada, he cannot enter 
the colony unless he has 200 dollars on his person. 
As these restrictions apply not only to those who 
go there in search of a livelihood, but also to the 
wives and children of domiciled Indians, they render 
it impossible for the latter to send for their families 
from India. The intention may be gathered from 
the obvious object which is to force them to leave 
Canada, and considering that their number has 
fallen from GOOO to 4500 it seems that the object has 
been partially gained. It may be said that Canada 
So far from being hostile to Indians as sucli, has 
freely used its powers to reject undesirable British 
immigrants, and that between 1901-02 and 1912-13 
1080 Britishers Were sent away as compared with 
368 Indians, who were not allowed to land. But 
during the same period about a million men from 
the United Kingdom settled there, while practically 
speaking not a single Indian has been allowed to 
enter Canada since it first embarked on t^ie policy 
of racial exclusion. 

It is painful to compare the laws against Indians 
with the consideration shown to the Chinese and 
Japanese who somehow do not produce any of the 
evils that are supposed to flow from oriental im- 
migration. No Indian may enter Canada, but four 
hundred Japanese arc admitted annually on showing 
that they possess 50 dollar.s each iA specie or 
negotiable securities, while the Chinese can gain 
admission in unlimited numbers on payment of a tax 
of 500 dollars per head. Again, after complying 
with the requirements of the law they can easily 
obtain naturalisation certificates, but, str'inge to 
say, no Indian has yet been able to do so. Further 
they possess the right, equally with European im- 
migrants, of taking their wives, children and other 
relations with them, l)ut in the case of Indians only 
three women have so far been allowed to enter and 
that too as an act of grace. The South African 
(Tovernraent refused to recognise Indian marriages 
celebrated in accordance with the religious tenets of 
the contracting parties because Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism permit pol3'gatny, but in Canada 
the Chinaman may have several wives and may live 
in polygamous relations with all of them without any 
protest on the part of the white inhabitants, while 
the Indian who is a “monogamist by tradition” is 
not permitted to aiikhis wife and children to come near 
him. The result is that the Japanese and Chinese, 
who are the subjects of a foreign Government, are 
admitted on easy terms, while Indians who own 
allegiance to the same King-Emperor are, in practice, 
entirely excluded. It is a cruel irony of fate that 
British citizenship should be a disqualification in 
Canada. 

A deputation waited on the Minister of the Interior 
on behalf of the Indians in 1911 to bring to his 
notice the serious disabilities under which they 
laboured. The Minister promised that their repre- 
sentation regarding the admission of their wives 
“shall be immediately attended to, and the other 
parts also settled in a just and straightforward 
manner.” But so far nothing has been done to 
redeem this pledge, nor is there any sign of any action 
in the direction promised being taken in the near 
future. 

Having proved unsuccessful in securing an ameliora- 
tion of the condition of their brethren m Canada by 
their own unaided efforts, Indians naturally turn to 
the Government of their country for belp at this 
juncture. They rcjgard it not as a mere channel of 
communication between India and England, but as 


their own Government, which is identified with their 
interests, which will be their mouthpiece, and which, 
as His Excellency the V^iceroy was pleased to observe 
in his speech in Council on the 8th September, will 
put the good of India, of which her material welfare 
IS only a part, above all other considerations in 
framing its politics. They gratefully acknowledge 
the support they have received from the Indian 
Government in the past in their efforts to secure their 
iust rights in the colonies. The noble advocacy by 
Lord Hardinge’s Government of the cause of Indians 
in South Africa and His Excellency’s intervention to., 
prevent the use of armed force against the unfortunate 
passengers of the Komagata Maru are still fresh in 
their minds, and they have the fullest confidence that 
they can count upon the same unwavering support 
in future. . . j 

Whatever rules may guide one state in its dealings 
with another, the basis of rights within an Empire 
can only be loyalty and service to that Empire. The 
Indians in Canada are not physically unfit nor has 
their moral character yet been impugned by their 
critics, which, in view of the unnatural circumstances 
under which they have to pass their lives,, reflects the 
greatest credit on them. There is no likelihood of a 
sudden and large influx of Indians into that colony 
and no economic clangers have followed in their train. 
On the contrary, they have proved themselves 
thoroughly loyal and industrious citizens, capable of 
readily adapting themselves to their new surroundings 
and conforming to the standards ot the land of their 
adoption. But while Indians have everywhere proved 
themselves useful citizens of the Empire in a civic 
capacity, they have at the same time not failecl to 
participate in its military defence. Of the services 
thus rendered by them in India and abroad it is 
needless to speak at the present moment when they 
are shedding tlieir blood for the Empire in distant 
lands and among strange peoples. The majority of 
the Indians in Canada are drawn from a class, which 
provides the finest soldiets to the Indian army, and 
ever}’’ true well-wisher of the Empire should consider 
it his duty to deal with them in such a manner as to 
strengthen and not weaken the ties that bind them 

There is a feeling among Indians that the Colonies 
have been influenced in their conduct towards Indians 
bv the idea that the Government of India, being 
subordinate to the Government of England, has no 
power to x^rotect the interests of Indians and to 
obtain for them a recognition of their just rights 
as fellow-citizens of the common Empire. India is a 
dependency whose affairs must be managed in accor- 
dance with the wishes of Great Britain, and, until 
lately the Indian [lublic was ignorant of the humilia- 
tions Indians were subjected to outside their country. 
The Government of India was therefore unable to 
secure a proper hearing for its representations. The 
Colonies, on the other hand, are self-governing units 
with a strong and well-developed public opinion be- 
hind them, and consequently with the freedom to 
enact such laws as that public opinion demands and 
the power to make their voice effectively heard m 
the mother country. And conscious of this advantage 
and the great influence they wield thereby, in the 
counsels of the Empire, they have until very recently, 
steadfastly ignored the wishes and sentiments of the 
Government of India. But Indian pjiblic opinion has 
in the meantime been growing, and, happily for India 
her noble Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, has read the signs 
of the times aright and recognized the necessity of 
pressing for a just solution. 

The baleful results of the short-sighted policy pur- 
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sued by tbe Colonies are not confined to the Empire 
but extend far beyond its limits. Encouraged by the 
attitude of the colonies, other countries, for instance 
Portuguese East Africa and the United Slates of 
America, are refusing admission to Indians and in 
some cases imposing humiliating restrictions on them. 
Formerly England might have protested against such 
legislation, but, having passively permitted racial 
discrimination in her ovvrl colonies, she cannot now 
object to it in other countries. Till a few years back 
Indians were the outcastes of the Empire, to-day they 
are the outcastes of the world. 

Immediate relief can and should be given to 
th© Canadian Indians by permitting their wiv''s and 
children to join them, but the onl^ true and just 
solution of the larger question involved would be to 
allow that all fellow-subjects who ow n allegiance t<* 
the King-Emperor should have the fullest freedom to 
establish themselves in any part ot the Empire. This 
right is at present enjoyed by European subjects alone, 
and all that is necessary is that it should be extended 
to Indians also. 

Lord Hardinge, while personally sympathising 
with this view, saw no chance of its being accepted by 
the Colonists. But in view* of the altered circums- 
tances in which w^e find ourselvs now, niy committee 
ventures to hope that such a proposal will meet with 
a better reception at the hands of the Colonies. In- 
dian and Colonial troops are now engaged in fighting 
a common enemy in defence of a common cause, and 
comradeship on the battle-field and the sense of 
dangers shared together will, it is hoped, inspire the 
Colonies with a higher feeling and a juster appreciation 
of the qualities of their fellow-subjects. Colonial as 
well as English statesmen, pondering over the signi- 
ficance of the unique outburst of loj ally evoked in 
India by the war and the sacrifices willingly incurred 
to bring it to a successful issue, w'ould, we believe, be 


willing to concede to her a position worthy of her 
dignity and thus to utilize the existing enthusiasnj, 
wliich is pregnant with immense possibilities for the 
future, for the good of the Empire. Hut if equality 
cannot be secured for Indians on the basis of eqnal 
rights, it is possible at least on the basis of common 
disabilities. If Indians are received on a footing of 
inferiority in the Colonies the Government of India 
should impose corresponding restrictions and disabili- 
ties on Colonial immigrants into this country. Tl^y 
should, for instance, be subjected to the same testjl^as 
Indian immigrants inio the colonics, and declared 
ineligible for employment in the public scrvdccs or in 
private concerns, and debarred from ow’iiing land in 
India. There are several other ways ol securing the 
object in view, wdiioh is to vindicate the self respect 
Ind’a, and the Government of India should not hesi*- 
tate to use any or all of the means to the desired end. 

It is no pleasure to my committee to propose the 
curtailment of the freedom of any citizen ot the British 
Empire, hut it is reluctantly driven to that alternative 
as a result of past experience. It is not asking for the 
rcciproc'd imposition of disabilities on sentimental 
grounds only. Such a course will undoubtedly give 
legitimate satisfaction to Indian sentiment, but, 
above all other things, it will dispel the false ajid 
niischicvi us notion tiiat the Government of India is 
powerless ty protect the interests of the inhabitants 
of this country. It will have a great moral effect 
within and witliont the Empire, and will in its results 
prove a powerful lever in raising the idf*al of imperial 
Citizenship. It will allay discontent in India and can 
be a lasting solution of the vexc?d question of Indian ” 
emigration. And it is in the full confidence that it 
will serve the l)est interests of the Empire that my 
etmimittee would recommend the adoption of such a 
course by the Government ol India. 


IN FAR OFF FIJI 


A Reply to Correspondents. 


I N response to my article with the above heading 
published in theMay number of the Modern Review 
of 1914, I have received so many letters from India 
that I am unable to reply to them .separately. I 
therefore crave the indulgence of the Editor to find 
room for this communication. 

1. Most of the correspondents are unfortunately 

f )ersons who have no qualifications for earning their 
ivelihood independently of the (joverniiient or of 
the white merchants. In fact a majority have asked 
me to find out if they can get a billet somewhere in 
this colony. 

2. About half a dozen have some claims to take 
up independent work as Surveyors— but even here 
there may be hardly one or two who may have a 
good chance to satisfy the Commissioner of Lands 
that they possess decent qualifications for this kind 
of work, 

I shall therefore request my correspondents to 
take the trouble of re-reading my article of the 


last year and sec if 1 have not therein indicated that 
we are here in need of 

(1) Independent professional men such as doctors, 
solicitors, barristers, surveyors and the like with 
sufficient money to start. 

(2) Gem raf mercliantvS with sufficient capital for 
import and export business capable of finding agents 
for themselves in Australia. 

(3) Carpenters, blacksmiths, cabinet-makers, 
photographers and the like with good qualifications 
and experience. 

(4) Real missionaries and teachers with moderate 
needs and humility enough to serve their country- 
men without creating religious feuds or factions in 
futile attempts to increase their own importance^ 
I mean men wffio regardless of praise or blame 
would only persist in doing their duty with dignity 
and courage, 

Suva, Fiji Islands. Manilal M. Doctor. 
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TAXATION AND THE RIGHTS OF TAXPAYERS 


A ll right-thinking? men will agree that 
the only legitimate object of taxation 
is to provide the means for protecting 
and promoting the common interests, and 
supplying the common needs, of the com- 
munity which pays the taxes. Viewed 
from this standpoint the finances of a State 
cannot but be regarded as a joint purse 
raised by the citizens of the state for such 
common objects as the protection of their 
lives and property from evil-doers in their 
own midst or external foes. The principle 
is the same whether taxes are paid for the 
maintenance of an army and navy, a police 
force, a civil vService and other departments 
and paraphernalia of a state, or whether 
a few householders or shopkeepers of a 
locality, each of whom would have to 
maintain a watchman of his own, agree 
to employ a single watchman for guarding 
the property of all, and to raise a fund to 
meet his pay. Upon this principle, tax- 
payers have the right to decide for what 
purposes they will pay taxes and whom 
they will appoint to carry out those 
purposes. The persons so appointed 
are thus really the agents of tax-payers, 
bound, in return for the remuneratioUvS 
paid to them, to serve the purposes and 
interests of their employers, to carry out 
their directions and respect their wishes 
as communicated directly by them or 
indirectly through their representatives, 
and to render accounts of the money and 
the power with which they have been 
entrusted. It goes without saying that 
the tax-payers have the right to see that 
the taxes are applied to the purposes for 
which they are intended and that any 
savings are placed to their credit or spent 
for their benefit in such ways as they 
may desire. Nor does it need to be 
said that they have the right to adopt 
the requisite disciplinary measures or 
safeguards to prevent their agents from 
usin^ the money and the power in their 
keeping otherwise than for the real benefit 
of tneir employers, or from acting against 
their interests in any other way. It is also 
selfevident that tax-payers have the right to 
be employed in all services and offices paid 


for from their money in preference to out- 
siders, and to insist that no outsider 
shall be employed to do any duty 
which can be satisfactorily performed 
by some member or members of their 
community. This does not, of course, 
mean that foreign experts should not 
be employed for any special class of 
work which cannot be done by indigenous 
skill, nor that foreign goods should not be 
purchased when necessary. It only means 
that it is the duty of the trustees of the 
public purse to educate and train recruits 
from among the tax-payers for holding 
all offices and discharging all duties in the 
public service and to encourage arts and 
industries for supplying the wants and 
promoting the prosperity of the tax-paying 
community, who must, of course, supply 
the necessary funds. 

Taxation in the more advanced modern 
states may be regarded as largely based 
upon the above principle, except for the 
fact that it is not perfectly voluntary, for 
taxes are everywhere levied compulsorily. 
But in self-governing countries, whether 
republics like France and Switzerland or 
limited monarchies such as England and 
Germany, the compulsion is self-imposed, 
that is to say, taxes are levied by the state 
under the authority vested in it by the im- 
plicit, if not explicit, agreement amongst 
its citizens to pay such taxes as may be 
voted by a majority of their represen ta? 
tives. The administration of the funds 
thus raised is always open to examina- 
tion by tax-payers through their represen- 
tatives, and occasions like budget debates 
are specially provided for such examina- 
tion at least once every year. Tax-payers 
have not only the right of scrutiny but 
have other important rights, e.g,, the 
right to withold the payment of taxes 
which are not sanctioned by them 
through their representatives, to see 
that the taxes paid by them are 
spent wholly and solely for their 
benefit, and to elect representatives to 
guard their interests and carry out their 
wishes in the administration of their 
affairs. It is well-known that the agen- 
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appointed for such administratian 
depend for their very existence upon the 
will of tax-payers as expressed by their 
representatives. 

It cannot be said that even under such 
favourable conditions, the working of the 
said principle of taxation has been com- 
pletely successful anywhere for any great 
length of time. France was the first large 
European state to adopt it in modern 
times; but so vast a body of highl^’^ civi- 
lised men as the tax-payers of that country, 
who enjoyed all the rights of citizenship, 
were compelled to surrender those rights 
to the ambition of overmastering indivi- 
duals twice within half a century, viz,, 
when Napoleon Buonaparte, the people’s 
consul, crowmed hin^self as Emperor in 
1804, and when his nephew Louis-Napo- 
leon converted himself from the President 
of the French Republic to the Emperor of 
the French in 1852. The republic of North 
America has proved more lasting than 
that of France, but it is not free from 
the evil of classes and, combinations mono- 
polising power and advantages and using 
them to the detriment of the nmss of tax- 
paj?ers. Among limited Monarchies, the 
British constitution is regarded as the 
most successful ; but, before the great Euro- 
pean Armageddon began, it was fast ap- 
proaching a deadlock between the interests 
of the aristocracy and the other tax-payers 
on the one hand and of Iiish home-rulers 
and English Unionists on the other. Ger- 
many is another large country where the 
institution of limited monarchy may be 
said to be efficiently working ; but there 
too it is loudly complained by socialists and 
other spokesmen of the working classes 
that the hard-earned money of industrious 
workers is used to fatten the ambitions of 
the military party and nurse their ^arina- 
ments mania,’ and it is notorious how 
grievously German rulers have been violat- 
ing the rights and liberties of the people of 
German Poland, how they have been 
ousting Polish landlords from their landed 
properties and making Polish people help- 
less by trying to suppress their language 
and culture and by other insidious measures. 
If selt-taxation and self-government have 
not proved an unqualified success in modern 
times they were no more successful 
in olden times. The prosperous republics 
of ^ ai^ient Greece were overthrown by 
‘tyrants’ apd oligarchies and the mag- 
mfiejent republic of Rome fell a prey 


to the ambition of dictators and 
perors. . ■ 

Although the principle of taxation 
mentioned above has so far proved a 
failure in some instances and only a 
qualified success in others, yet no better 
principle has ever been discovered fur 
regulating the conduct of human affairs, 
and no scheme for securing the happiness 
and prosperity of human society can be 
successful for any great length of time 
in which tax-payers are not allowed to 
exercise the fullest power to control the 
public purse and to appoint and dismiss 
those who are entrusted with its adminisrf 
tration. It is true that in certain stages 
of social development human societies 
have prospered under the paternal 
rule and benevolent despotism of their 
elders or other wise rulers, but such rale 
has seldom lasted more than a few 
generations at the longest, and has 
generally ended by falling into the hapds 
of degenerate successors who abandoned 
themselves to luxury and vice and left the 
people to be oppressed by selfish and 
rapacious functionaries. Even in this 
conceivable case of a long succession 
or dynasty of invariably good rulers, 
it must be remembered that a single 
individual, however capable, cannot per-» 
sonally attend to all departments of the 
business of a large state and has to 
delegate much of his powers to others who 
may use it for their own purposes unless 
they are vigilantly watched and strictly 
controlled, a condition which is fulfilled 
only in exceptional cases. What is apt to 
become of delegated power is strikingly 
illustrated in the case of the successors of 
the great Sivaji who were merely nominal 
sovereigns, while the real rulers were 
the Peshwas. Another instance of ♦minis- 
ters becoming de facto rulers is to be 
found to the present day in Nepal where 
the king, called Maharajadhiraj, is acknow- 
ledged by every one as the rightful sove- 
reign, but is utterly devoid of all power, 
which is wielded by such member of the 
family of prime ministers as succeeds from 
time to time in securing an order, impress- 
ed with the king’s red seal, directing the 
army to obey its bearer who, as soon as 
he promulgates the edict, becomes the 
ruler of the state with the title of 
Maharaj. A far more widely known case 
in point is that of the Shoguns of 
Japan who reduced their, sovereign to an 
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idol and used his authority to their own 
swivantage for seven centuries or more. 
The power gained and prosperity achieved 
by Japan during the last fifty years or less, 
/.e,, since the overthrow of the Shoguns 
and the introduction of representative 
institutions in 1868 , is a measure of the 
disastrous consequences to human progress 
which are produced by the power of the 
people’s purse being exercised without the 
control of those from whom it is derived. 

No thoughtful student of history and 
sociology can fail to be struck with the 
liability of power of every kind being 
monopolised by cliques and coteries in all 
ages and all countries. It is well known 
how the power of religion has been used by 
priests against laymen, how the power 
of landed property is used by landlords in 
rack-renting tenants, and how the power 
of nione3’ is used by capitalists in exploit- 
ing workingmen. As no mundane power 
is greater than that of levying taxes and 
administering them for the purpfoses of a 
state, so no temptation is greater than that 
of monopolizing that power which by its 
very nature lends itself readily to those 
who wish to use it for their own ends. 
It can not remain in the hands of those 
to whom it really belongs, viz, the tax- 
payers, and must be made over to an 
executive appointed to carry out the 
purposes for which the taxes are raised. 
Among the most important of their 
purposes is the employment of a police 
and a military force for protecting the 
lives, liberty and property of the tax- 
payers from internal and external 
dangers, and these very forces become 
the means by which their controllers make 
themselves masters of the power and use 
it against those from whom it is derived. 
The head of the army often makes himself 
the head of the state and passes his office 
on to his descendants, who thus become 
hereditary sovereigns and their supporters 
become a privileged class invested with 
large powers. It is in this or some similar 
way that the power created by the money 
of tax-payers falls into the hands of a rul- 
ing class who succeed sooner or later in 
distinguishing their body from the generali- 
ty of tax-payers, over whom they rule. The 
power of taxation thus becomes the gold- 
en globe (svarnagolak) which is fabled in 
one of Bankim Babu’s stories or allegories* 

. ♦ l^oka-rahasya. 


to possess the virtue of transforming the 
minds of its owners and his servants, so 
that from the moment the charmed orb is 
handed to the servant he believes himself 
to be the master and the master assumes 
the position and demeanour of the servant. 

Where there is a class or caste of rulers 
distinct from the ruled, the greatest anxiety 
of the ruling class is to perpetuate its 
monopoly of power, and, in its attempts 
to secure this object, it often caLuses incal- 
culable injury to the society under its rule. 
The prosperity of every community is well- 
known to be largely dependent upon the 
amount of knowledge it possesses and the 
extent to which its intelligence is developed 
and trained, but if a community is to be 
kept under subjection, knowledge and in- 
telligence must be studiously checked. 

I he ruling class, therefore, usually resorts 
to obscurantism and allows education 
among the ruled only so far as it provides 
a cheap agency for carrying on such subor- 
dinate work as members of that class do 
not care to perform, and the education 
provided or permitted is of a kind which 
engenders subserviency and selfishness and 
cannot produce men ot high character. Silent 
measures are adopted to discourage any 
but the most superficial education among 
men of property and position and especially 
among those who have any considerable 
number of adherents and followers. Tax- 
payers are not allowed to hold the highly- 
paid offices which are maintained at 
their expense and they are debarred 
from serving their country except in 
inferior capacities. Offices carrying any 
considerable power and emoluments which 
are open to tax-payers are conferred upon 
such men as are known or believed to be 
ready to lend themselves fully to the 
purpOvSes of . their employers. They 
may have to do the same kind of work 
as members of the ruling class, but 
their remuneration is very much lower. 
Subordinate posts are poorly paid, and 
their incumbents help themselves with 
exactions from those over whom they may 
be empowered to exercise official authority. 
The services -of the more influential among 
tax-payers are secured to support the 
power of the dominant class, but these 
men are never admitted to the privileges 
of that class. Their services are usually 
rewarded in various inexpensive ways. 
For instance, landowners are won over bjjr 
bestowing official preferment upon tbeir 
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relatives ; some are satisfied merely by 
empty distinctions. The exercise of the 
power of patronage animosities between 
individuals and classes, and tax-payers 
thus become unable to form combinations 
and demand the restitution of their rights. 

Such, and worse, are the evils which 
result from the remissness on the part of 
tax-payers in protecting their rights. 
They have been and are being, suflered 
by people in all parts of the world. 
To take the case of Europe only, Italy 
groaned under thpn only half a century 
ago. They are still rampant in Poland, 
both German and Russian, and among 
the Christian races subject to Turkish 
rule. When the power of the tax-payers^ 
purse falls into the hands of an intelligent 
and organised class it becomes difficult for 
the tax-payers to recover that power or 
prevent its abuse, especially when promi- 
nent men of their own body are ready 
to betray the interests of their class 
in order to serve their own selfish 
ends. Under such conditions it be- 
comes the duty of those tax-payers who 
are not so degraded, but are possessed 
of intelligence, education and character, to 
take the necessary steps towards educating 
the less enlightened members of their class 
in the knowledge of their rights so that 
they may insist upon their contributions 
to the public purse being spent for their 


real benefit rather than for . strengthening 
the power of the ruling class. It can 
scarcely be expected that such education 
will be willingly provided by those interes- 
ted in maintaining the ascendancy of their 
class ; but if it cannot be made a charge 
upon the public purse, funds must be speci- 
ally raised, by enlightened and patriotic 
tax-payers by voluntary taxation and 
spent upon the extension of education of 
the right kind under their own control. 
Even if a small compact body of capable, 
independent and incorruptible men is pre- 
pared by such education, they w'ill become 
an irresistible power for checking abuses and 
compelling reforms, 'fliey need not resort 
to any drastic measures whatsoever. They 
can achieve their object by strictly adhering 
to the teaching of the immortal Vyas that 
gentle remedies are the most potent, since 
they are efficacious against virulent mala- 
dies as well as against simple ailments. 

The unselfish lives and exalted charac- 
ters of such men will be a unify ing influence 
of immense power. Public opinion ci'eated 
by them cannot be ignored by any power 
however despotic. The most invetei'ate 
despotism must yield to the united demands 
ot independent and upright tax-payers, for 
the purse of tax-pa^^ers is the ultimate 
basis of all governments. 

Bharadvaja, 


THE RE-AWAKENING OF (^tALATEA 

By J. Quiolp:y. 


A ll London was talking of Norman 
Stone’s picture, though the subject 
was by no means new. It told the 
well-known story of Pygmalion and 
Galatea, a favourite theme with painters. 

But who had ever seen such a Galatea 
as this ? Where had Norman Stone found 
inspiration for this enchanting vision ? 
Not only did the pictured statue begin to 
glow like flesh, but the face was radiant 
with the rapture of living, as though the 
Divine Creator had breathed His spirit 
into the marble. 


Soon after the doors of the Academy 
were opened, Norman Stone came to meet 
some friends before the crowd gathered. 
Few would have guessed that this worn 
and prematurely aged young man had 
painted that jovous picture with its trium- 
phant note. Years of labour and disap- 
pointment had made their mark upon him. 
Only the fine head with thick hair, already 
streaked with grey, and the intense dark 
eyes revealed to observant people wffiat 
was latent in the man. 

And to-day was the turning point in his 
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career. Until now his work, though ex- 
cellent in technique, had lacked the divine 
fire. Love had turned the artist into a 
great master. And now he could ask the 
beautiful Galatea to stay with him always. 
At last he felt justified in linking her life 
to his. 

“You look rather worn out, man; go 
home and rest,’' said an old friend. Bob 
Lester, who knew of all his struggles, and 
was enjoying his success. 

“I'm going back to the studio now. 
Bob, but not to work. It's good to be 
alive to-day," said Stone, with his eager 
smile, as he nodded and left the gallery. 
Gladly he left the crowded rooms and 
hurried as on wings to her he loved. 

“I think she knows what I shall say to- 
day," he thought, as he reviewed the 
past year; those blissful days of work, the 
whole place lighted by a beloved presence. 

Bit by bit this love had taken.possession 
of him. There was no stemming the tide. 
And Galatea seemed to wake from slumber 
and grow more lovely still as she realised 
the joy of being a woman and being loved. 

But a change had come over her during 
the last few months— a change quite un- 
noticed by Norman Stone. His heart at 
rest in the assurance of love returned, he 
had worked harder than ever, and in his 
feverish absorption he did not notice that 
Galatea drooped, lost something of her 
freshness, aiul seemed weary of being as 
she fancied, quite secondary in her lover's 
thoughts. He seemed to take everything 
for granted, while she longed for some of 
life's pleasures and was beset with doubts 
as to the future. 

And, for some time past, an insidious 
influence had been at work, unknown to 
Norman. A handsome face and gay, care- 
less disposition had cauglit the fancy of 
his Galatea. Thoughts of discontent and 
restless longing for the outside world 
were being sown in her mind by one 
versed in women's ways — by one of his 
own friends possessed of a eonsuming pas- 
sion for this unsuspecting, lovely girl. 

Now, as Norman neared the studio on 
the day of his first real success, he told 
himself that the struggle with fate might 
be discontinued for awhile. He would 
paint even a finer pic tur^ and, if need be, 
portraits— such as his ligl»hearted friend, 
Fred Thorne, dashed off to pay his debts. 

Good old Fred, why had he not come to 
the Academy this morning, rfs arranged ? 


He was a gay Lothario, no doubt, but he 
meant no harm. Stone felt sure, otherwise 
he would never have allowed him to come 
to the studio, as he often did. 

As Norman opened the studio door his 
heart bounded. Doubtless she was wai- 
ting for him as she had promised, and he 
would say in plain words what she must 
guess already, not only that he loved her 
but wanted her for his wife, if she would 
take the chances of life with him. 

With all these thoughts in his mind the 
artist felt a great pang of disappointment 
as he found the studio empty on that glad 
morning. Galatea, or as she was rightly 
called — llelen Marshall— had not come yet. 
Something must have detained her. He 
would wait and put the place in order. 

He waited for a long time, but still she 
did not come, and he glanced round the 
room. What was that note tied to the 
easel ? Strange he had not noticed it before ! 

He picked up the twisted paper and 
unfolded it, reading a few words that made 
him recoil, first in amazement, then in livid 
misery as the truth dawned upon him. 
With a groan he fell into a chair and buried 
his face in his hands. 

And there, an hour later, his friend Bob 
Lester, found him in bitter agony of soul. 
Without speaking, he pointed to the note, 
in which his friend read that the woman he 
loved had left him. Her letter said that 
she was weary of looking on at life and 
could never live up to his ideal. She must 
see the world now with a man more suited 
to her. Norman held grown weary of her. 
Another man understood and loved her, 
and wanted her to marry him — Fred 
Thorne. 

Norman Stone shook off the sympathetic 
hand Bob placed on his shoulder, and 
slowly, silently, packed away the studies 
for his picture. Then he locked his studio 
door and the two men walked away toge- 
ther. 

All his friends wondered what had be- 
come of Norman Stone. Instead of waiting 
to enjoy his success, he had disappeared 
from all his old haunts. 

He went abroad for some months, unable 
to touch a brush or see a picture. Thrown 
off his balance, he sought distraction and 
tried to satisfy himself with the husks of 
life. Then came the blessed re-awakening 
of old interests, the absorbing devotion to 
art, his first, best love. 

He made his home in one of those peace- 
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ful hamlets that nestle amid the downs of 
Southern England, and the simple villagers 
liked the grave-faced artist who lived 
among them. Even in this remote place 
he found a girl of unusual charm to pose 
for him, and stir his fancy with her slow, 
wistful smile. 

One day came his old friend, Bob Lester, 
to spend sortie weeks, and the artist’s 
pleasure in his work was renewed by a 
friend’s generous praise. 

At evening they sat and smoked and 
talked of their affairs, laughing over the 
old days, carefully avoiding that last 
tragic year. 

‘T think of settling here for good, 
J5ob,” said Stone, after a long interval, 
“away from all the shams of towns.” 

‘‘Oh, my dear fellow, you mustn’t do 
that. Do conic back to the old life again.” 

‘‘Oh, not I, thank you all the same, Bob. 
This is my corner until some other paint- 
ing chaps find it out, and then I’ll go. 
Besides, 1 want a home now and a mate.” 

His friend tried not to look surprised. 

“But there is no mate down here for 
you, my boy. Don’t make anv mistake 
about it.” 

For answer Stone turned a canvas from 
the wall — the picture of a girl with sweet, 
serious eyes and softly coiled brown hair. 

Not knowing what to sa^^ without 
blundering, Lester shifted the pipe in his 
rnouth, and shot a questioning glance at 
his friend, but no vvords of explanation 
came from Stone. 

“Come to town for a bit, anyway, and 
think things over. These simple girls take 
things to heart, you know, Norman.” 

And again they smoked in silence over 
the fire that chilly autumn evening. At 
last Norman said : 

“I’ve often wondered why you don’t 
marry, Bob. You’re just the man to value 
his own home.” 

Bob’s brows contracted at the sudden 
remark, as he said, “Some day I may tell 
you. But now 1 want to tell you another 
story — about some one you used to know. 
Will you hear it ? It is bad news.” 

Stone guessed instinctively who he 
meant. He must not be too cowardly to 
listen. 

‘‘Tell me,” he said curtly. 

‘‘She has come back. Throne deserted her 
months ago. He was married already.” 

Stone Skid nothing. He gazed steadily 
nto the fire, but his face was livid. 


“I have talked with the poor girl,” Bpb’ 
went on. “If I could find that infernal' 
scoundrel, I’d thrash him to my heart’s 
content.” 

Still Stone did not speak. His eyes 
glared with restrained fury, and his clen- 
ched hands showed the muscles strained to 
their utmost. 

“I say, Norman, old man, I’m sorry to 
tell you this, but I promised to ask you to 
forgive her. Believe me, she loved you, 
and has suffered as much as you. She is in 
want, yet she won’t pose, though the 
sweMs have asked her.” 

Stone buried his lace in his hands* 
“Leave me alone, Bob,” he said in a husky 
voice, but as his friend walked .sadly to the 
door, he jumped up and joined him. “No, 
Bob, don’t go. Let us walk.” 

And together they walked in the cool, 
restful night. For miles they tramped in 
silence through the silent lanes, sweet with 
the smell .of herbs and flowers, and of the 
goodly earth. The quiet stars looked 
down on them till Stone’s bursting heart 
grew calmer. Not a word was said of 
Helen, but partly to help his friend Lester 
told him for the first time of a great 
sorrow that had darkened his own life. 

Years ago, when a mere lad of twenty- 
five, lie had taken his sister, a lovely girl 
some 3 ^ears younger, to Capri, where he 
meant to work indefinitely. After a while 
he left her there in charge of friends while 
he wandered through Italy for some 
months. In his absence a young artist 
came to Capri, and made such passionate 
love to Lucy that she became engaged at 
once, and, .without waiting for her 
brother’s return, started for her home in 
England with her nance. 

Instead of joining her at home, as she 
proposed, Bob Lester, infuriated beyond 
words, hurried to Capri, and made search- 
ing inquiries about the man, Jim Melville 
by name. What he heard was not reassur- 
ing, and on reaching England he found that 
no news had been received of Lucy. Since ■ 
then Lester had searched the Continent in 
vain, and was always on the look-out for 
news of his sister. Eighteen years had now 
elapsed, and at last he had almost given 
up hope. But his one aim in life was to 
find her and avenge himself on the man. 

# * * * ♦ 

So strange iare the workings of Fate 
that a tiny thread in our tangled lives 
seems to link them with others of whose 
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mtty existence we are unconscious until 
they suddenly cross our path. 

Not long after this momentous talk be- 
tween the two friends, Lester strolled about 
with a sketch-book, making notes and 
chatting with the villagers. Eventually he 
came across the girl whose portrait Nor- 
man had shown him, and recognised her at 
a glance. 

As she stood at a cottage door Lester 
a.skecl if he might sketch her just as she 
stood and he managed to draw her into 
conversation about herself. 

She was an orphan, it seemed, living 
with some people who had adopted her 
last year at her mother’s death. The 
mother did not belong to this part, but she 
loved the village, and never wished to go 
among strangers. 

Lester began to understand Norman’s 
feelings as he talked to the girl, and noted 
her winning face and manner. Still, he felt 
that his friend was mistaken as to his own 
feelings, that he still loved another, and 
Lester had vowed to reconcile them if 
possible, Helen still loved Norman Stone, 
and had sinned in ignorance. Had she un- 
derstood him better, this misery would 
never have come to them. 

“Do come in, sir,” said an elderly wo- 
man from the doorway. “We are glad to 
see a friend of Mr. Stone,” 

As Lester chatted with them, and glanc- 
ed around, he caught sight of a photogra])h 
that made his heart leap. It was an old- 
fashioned picture of a sweet-looking girl — 
recalling a face connected with his boyhood. 
He looked again and again. This must be 
Lucy, the sister lost eighteen years ago. No 
other face had just that expression. 

“Who is that ?” he said excitedl 3 ^ “What 
is her name,?” 

The two women looked at him in amaze- 
ment, and he tried to control himself, still 
gazing at the little photograph. 

“That is my mother,” said the girl, “the 
only picture we have of her.” 

Lester wiped his eyes and looked from 
the picture to the girl. At last he could 
know all. That was his first thought. 
He scarcely realised that the girl was 
related to him, his sister’s child. His mind 
was taken up with the past, as he said : 

“I knew her many years ago. I want to 
hear all about her.” 

Turning suddenly to Mary, he asked her 
to leave them for a few minutes, which she 
did with evident unwillingness. 


“This is my sister— lost years ago. 1 am 
convinced of that, but 1 must hear more 
before telling the girl,” 

Terribly agitated he paced up and down 
the room listening to the good woman’s 
story. 

“Mrs. Melville” — Lester started as he 
heard the name, what further proof was 
needed ?— “came to the village many years 
ago, when Mary was two years old. She 
was a widow, and never left off* mourning. 
She kept a little shop, and gave music 
lessons, poor dear.” 

“Please go on,” said Lester. “Tell me all 
you can think of.” 

“She never had friends to see her, but all 
the villagers loved her. When she got ill 
they were all so kind. They always said 
she was a lady.” 

“Are there no papers ? Nothing belong- 
ing to her ?” 

“Just a packet, sir, to be given to Mary 
when she’s twenty, and a little money she 
had saved up for her. We’ve got them 
locked up. She tore up nearly all her 
letters before she died.” 

All this meant agony to Lester, who was 
devoted to his sister. Poor Lucy ! Why 
had she never come back to her people ? 

“I must see the papers,” he said. “It is 
only right that I should, and I will provide 
for her child now.” 

So the faded packet was brought and 
examined. There was a certificate of her 
marriage in Paris, a letter to Mary, her 
daughter, a photograph of himself, Bob 
Lester, as a lad of 20, and— what was 
this ?— a faded photograph signed Jim 
Melville. Lester gave a cry of amazement 
as he looked, for this was surely Fred 
Thorne, Norman’s false friend ; yes, it must 
be he. The same black waving hair, the 
bold, restless eyes and strong jaw. The 
same face, though much younger, with 
only a slight moustache instead of the 
heavy moustache Thorne now wore. By 
some intuition Lester felt convinced that 
Jim Melville and Fred Thorne were differ- 
ent names for the same man who had 
wrecked his and Stone’s happiness. 

And now for further proof, if such were 
needed. He would take the things to his 
friend and tell this amazing story. 

Norman recognised the photograph and 
handwriting, and both men thirsted to 
drag Thorne to justice and make him 
suffer. But Lester insisted that he must 
go alone in search of him. He would start 
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next day. He knew that Norman’s work, 
so long retarded, would suSer, and his 
whole career be hindered. So he talked 
down all objections. He would wire for 
Stone if necessary, but the sight of him 
might only arouse Thorne’s suspicions and 
spoil the whole thing. He himself was 
almost a stranger to the man who had 
avoided him, perhaps on account of his 
name. Besides, he must seek Helen and 
gain her help. Altogether, he could act 
more promptly if alone. 

Stone assented unwillingly. Various 
emotions possessed him, making work 
well-nigh impossible, although it was his 
only real safety valve. The love he had 
thought dead had come to life when he 
heard of Helen’s suffering. Her face haunted 
him, but he wanted her no longer. She 
had preferred Thorne. That was enough. 
No woman could touch pitch without 
being defiled. 

He thrust money into Lester’s hands at 
parting^. “Make her take it somehow, but 
never mention me.” 

Then he went and prepared a large 
canvas to absorb his thoughts. Not just 
then could he paint , sweet children and the 
intimate joys of home. 

Two years had elapsed since the picture 
of “Pygmalion and Galatea” had brought 
Norman Stone’s name before the public. 
Again a picture from his hand was attract- 
ing public notice, and Lester, with several 
of his friends, had come to see it in its 
place. 

Lester had returned several months be- 
fore from his fruitless search for Fred 
Thorne. The last he had heard of him was 
through the shipping agents. Thorne had 
gone to Australia, his wild restless spirit 
in search of new scenes, perhaps to try and 
forget the past. But he had ceased to ex- 
ist for Lester, who had now wiped out the 
past for Mary’s sake, as well as his own. 
But the past two years came to mind 
vividly as he stood before Norman’s latest 
achievement. The picture— arranged in 
three sections — treated of earthly and Di- 
vine love. It was called “ The Vision Splen- 
did.” 

Lester had been surprised to see this pic- 
ture in progress when he returned to the 
village from that fateful errand. He won- 
dered what had influenced his friend’s 
thoughts. 

“I had to do it, old man,” Norman had 
said, somewhat apologetically, remember- 


ing his own declared contempt for sen sa 
tional art. “1 should have gone mad here 
if that had not come to me.” 

“By jove ! Norman, it’s splendid ; stick 
to it,” he said. 

Left alone with his wretched thoughts 
when Lester went to Paris, Norman had 
reviewed the past ; realised that he had 
sacrificed a woman’s love to gratify the 
artist’s craving for expression. She had 
suffered without a word of complaint and 
left him. The inevitable had happened, 
that was all. He had thrown temptation in 
her way. The thought of her broken life 
oppressed him to desperation. He began 
to see her in a fresh light, and his heart 
went out to her as of old, though he won- 
dered if she could ever be trusted again. 

Gradually the picture came to his mind, 
almost sub-consciously. Then came the de- 
sire to make amends to Helen— through 
Lester. At least, she should have the 
means to live. 

Feeling that the right moment had 
come, Lester said, as they surveyed the 
picture together ; 

“Helen is to sit for me, Norman. She 
won’t take money otherwise.” 

Stone felt a spasm of jealousy inspite 
of all the picture had taught him. 

“I’ll send you more. Bob. I ought to 
have helped her long ago, but I neglected 
her, and gave that rascal his opportunity.” 

“Mary will help her now, I hope. They 
are fast friends already.” 

Norman started. “What, you associate 
her with Mary ! Take care, Bob.” 

In rcpl}’', Lester pointed to the Divine 
figure Stone had begun to paint. Though 
crowned with thorns. His hands outstret- 
ched upon the cross, the face was full of 
ineffable tenderness. 

Ashamed of his own mean thought, Nor- 
man gripped his friend’s hand. He had al- 
ways said that Lester was the finest per- 
son he had ever met. This awkward, 
silent man got nearer the truth than Nor- 
man with all his idealism. His sister’s fate 
had made him very merciful to women. 

He then told Norman that Helen had 
grown lovelier than ever, as though 
purified by suffering. And this, as he 
rightly guessed, gave his friend a great 
longing to see her again-— to think of her 
with tenderness. 

At last the finished picture was hung 
at Burlington House, and attracted 
universal notice. The aftist had spared 
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Lester alone knew what it had cost. 
He began to fear great ly for Norman’s 
iicalth. In six months he had achieved 
this great picture, working early and late. 
And now he seemed too exhausted to care 
what happened next. 

For many hours a woman stood before 
that picture trying to drink in every detail. 
She came and went almost furtively, as 
though she feared to be there. She was 
profoundly moved by what it taught her 
of Norntian Stone, and found herself rejoic- 
ing at what the picture expressed, though 
she knew it implied suffering caused by 
herself. There was the Pilgrim of Lave— 
humanity personified —receiving from the 
god Kros its inheritance of love mingled 
with evil. 


enough to support her. He never asked 
her to pose for the figure, for he knew what 
she thought on that subject. ‘‘Only that 
once, for Norman’s Galatea, to help him 
in his art.” 

Bob Lester had patted her awkwardly 
on the shoulder when she told him this, 
and that pat showed a world of apprecia- 
tion. 

Rut as she looked at “The Vision Splen- 
did” she longed to atone for the past, to 
serve Norman in someway. She told herself 
—and her face grew brighter at the thought 
—that she would gladly be his model if he 
would allow her. He would never love her 
again, she felt sure. She expected nothing 
in the long years before her. 

As she lingered by the picture Bob Les- 
ter came hurriedly, his face grave and 
worried, but he said nothing at first, only 
fidgetted in his usual fashion when trou- 
bled. 


For the next panel the artist lu^d chosen 
that sublime story of nearly two centuries 
ago. The burdened and disillusioned 
pilgrim stands before Calvary, and is 
reminded of the Divine ideal of love. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friend. “ 
These words, nailed above the Cro.ss, rivet 
the Pilgrim’s attention as he lingers lost 
in thought. 


Helen exclaimed : “Oh I am so glad and 
proud that he painted this. But I have no 
right to tell him so. Will he come to- 
day ? “ 

“No, my dear girl. Norman won’t 
come to-day.” Something in his voice 
made her look with apprehensive eyes. 

“He is very ill. Brain fever. I vvant^^our 
help. Will you come at once ? ” 


The third panel showed him going joy- * * ♦ * 

ously on his way in a lovely smiling lands- • t-i 

cape. “The Vision Splendid” had revealed a T^here is little more to say ofthisPygma- 
new ideal of love purified by suffering. Once Galatea. Their story is almost 

again, he was in harmony with life.' told. Love had led them by strange paths, 

Helen Marshall lost all fear of meeting but had never died out betvveen them. The 
Norman as she threw back her veil and discords had rushed in that melody might 
showed a face that was’ loveliness itself, be prized,’ and all was ready for the great 

inspite of suffering. The picture had , -n 

brought back all her courage, which shone Bodily illness broke the mans will, 
in her eyes as of old. The man who had placed him helpless in the care of tlie 
painted it could not spurn her if they met. woman who loved him, waited on him con- 
She recalled his words and looks in the tmuously and si ently, and cradled bis burn- 
first days of their love, and her heart head on her soft breast. When he 

longed to feel him near again. How little came back to consciousness after long days 
she had known in those days! She was pf delirium, he saw her kneeling there with 
ignorant of life and half afraid of love, unplo ring eyes, her lips against his thin 

Now she was waiting for Lester, who hands. Then as he motioned her forward , 
had promised to join her in the afternoon, she gave with lips and eyes what he had 
; His friendship had saved her from despair, «^^ver dared to hope for-the re-awakened 
and what he paid her for sitting was Soul of Galatea. ^ 
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FIVE MONTHS OF THE WAR 

By Lady Primrose. 


A fter five anxious months the war 
drama is gradually beginning to un- 
fold, and we realize, slowly but surely, 
the vastness of the world-wide plan con- 
ceived by Germany for crippling, for all 
time, the British Empire. 

France and her Colonies were merely 
a first step in the war game. No country 
has been free from Germany’s paid agents 
and spies. The check she has received to her 
carefull}^ laid plans has been due in the 
first instance to the heroic conduct of two 
small countries, Helgiiim and Servla, who 
threw themselves across the path of in- 
vasion, retarding the advance of both 
Germany and Austria, and thus giving 
time to France, Russia and England to 
mobilize their Armies. 

That they have almost been effaced, at 
least Belgium, is tragically true; but so far 
all the Kaiser’s boasts to be in Paris, 
Calais and Warsaw before Christmas have 
proved an illusion, and this is the first 
immediate result of their sufferings. 

Let us consider how Germany laid her 
plans in various parts of the world. 

To begin with Ireland. The difficulties 
of the English Government with regard to 
the strong opposing views of English 
parties on the Home Rule question was a 
favourable soil for intrigue. This was to 
be Germany’s opportunity. The writer 
was informed in January 1914 that Ger- 
man agents and German money were, at 
that time, at work in Ireland, and there 
was undoubtedly in the South of Ireland a 
section of Irish opinion and literature mani- 
pulated and financed by German and Irish 
Americans from New York. 

No one could be surprised at the German 
Ambassador reporting to his Government 
that Civil War in Ireland was inevitable. 
It was the opinion of many well-informed 
people in England. 

In February 1914, a German Diplomat, 
who was really friendly to this country, 
warned the writer of what was impending 
in these words: ‘‘The first shot of Civil 


War in Ireland means that jrour Empire 
will be shaken to its foundations. Europe 
is ready- watching and waiting, and 
there will be no delay once the signal is 
given.” 

When it was suggested that England 
might “muddle through” as she had done 
on other occasions, the reply was; “Not 
this time, everything has been foreseen, 
every calculation made.” 

Let us turn to South Africa. A plan 
equally ^‘laborate was in force there. De 
Wet had been influenced by the German 
Government to rise against us at a given 
moment. This plan was only frustrated 
by the splendid loyalty and capacity of 
General Botha and his Government. 

Some years ago Turkey, which was 
formerly under the diplomatic influence of 
England, transferred her sympathies to 
Germany. The Turkish Army was trained 
and officered by Germans. From the mo- 
ment the young officer and adventurer 
Enver Bey, who had received his military 
education in Berlin, captured the Turkisn 
Government, German influence became su- 
preme at Constantinople. 

The plan to take Egypt has been frus- 
trated. Egypt has become a British pro- 
tectorate. under a prince of the Royal 
House who has been made Sultan. This 
will ensure the continuation of English 
policy in Egypt. The Sultan of Egypt will 
in all probai)ility become the religious head 
of Islam, the Aga Khan having given all 
his support to the British Government to 
prevent German intrigues causing a religi- 
ous war among King George’s Mahome- 
dan subjects, who number many millions. 
Educated Indians of all creeds, reading of 
the horrors, cruelties and devastations per- 
petrated in Belgium by a Power who had 
guaranteed her safety and neutrality, can- 
not but reflect what the fate of India 
would be, with her ancient and historic 
monuments, were India to pass from the 
suzerainty of King »Geor^e to become a 
vassal of Germany. 
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The fact is Germany has thrown aside 
ler mask. 

Verdi, the great Italian Maestro, wrote 
of Germany in 1870 : 

“The old blood of the Goths still runs in the veines 
of these men, hard, intolerant, contemners of all that 
is not German, and of a rapacity that knows no 
bounds; men with brains, but without hearts; a 
strong but not a civilised race.” 

Were Germany to be successful in this 
war, civilization in Europe would be put 
back for hundreds of years. Therefore it is 
to the interest of no country in the world 
that Germany should prevail. 

1 would remove from Germany every 
valuable picture from the Galleries of 
Munich and Dresden, and all the valuable 
literature of Leipsic, Heidelburg and Berlin, 
and place them in Brussels and Louvain. 

No such tragedy, since the burning of 
the Library at Alexandria, has happened 
as the destruction of the Library at Lou- 
vain. For English people it is pauticularly 
so, as from the year 1561, when our 
Universities were closed to English Catho- 
lics, they went to Louvain for their 
education, and named two Houses after 

their old ones in England Oxford and 

Cambridge. 

The late Lord Roberts was well aware 
of Germany’s intentions. Indeed the Bern- 
hardi literature, proclaiming their aims 
and intentions, was available to all who 
cared to read it. Lord Roberts maintained 
that to have a larger army ready would 
be a less cost to the country in money, 
and certainly in lives, than to raise an 
army after war had begun. 

Events have proved his wisdom. As 
recently as the first six months of this 
year, a Government organ of literary 
repute was writing that war was unthink- 
able between England and Germany^ and 
lulling their admirers into a sense of 
security and comfort. 

They organized futile Anglo-German 
Ententes (how these must have amused the 
Germans!), and gave support to those 
who advocated the weakening of our 
defensive forces. 

1 may also refer to another strange 
episode* The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech this autumn 
stated as follows : 

*'When this war broke out we were on better 
terms with Germany than we had been for fifteen 
years. There was not a man in the Cabinet who 
thought that war with Germany was a possibility 
under these circumstances.” 


If this statement be true (and I have not 
seen it denied) one can only say that some 
private individuals were better informed, 
and I would remark that the country is 
under a still greater obligation than it was 
aware of to H. S. H. Prince Louis of Batten- 
burg, First Sea Lord, when he arranged to 
moftlize the Fleet for the Review, held by 
King George, in the middle of July, so that 
the Navy might be ready. 

To sum up the position at the end of the 
year — and ask where we stand today— I 
think the answer is this : 

Our Empire has been drawn together 
and stands united as never before, A knife 
has been thrust at the heart of England, 
and from India and all our Colonies beyond 
the Seas, as well as Japan, instantaneous 
and very practical help has been offered to 
us and our Allies. Japan has taken Tching- 
tau and helped to clear the Eastern Seas of 
German ships. The Persian Gulf has been 
cleared of the enemy, and Basra taken. 

India has been splendid ii^-the help she 
has given to England. With ^ loyalty and 
munificence which doubtless l^as astonished 
Germany — but not those who know her 
best— her Rulers have placed themselves 
and all their resources at the disposal of 
the Empire. For two months Indian 
soldiers have been fighting side by side in 
the trenches with their English comrades, 
under the command of the Regent of Jodh- 
pur, Maharaja Sir Pertab Singh and other 
Rajahs, and great has been the help they 
have given to Sir John French, who has 
acknowledged it in no unmeasured terms. 

Germany still holds part of France and 
nearly all Belgium. 

We shall have to suffer much— to endure 
much— and the loss of valuable lives, 
already appalling, will be still more. 

But, I believe, the conscience of the 
whole world has been stirred to its depths 
by the cruelty of German Militarism, and 
until this military madness is crushed, no 
country in the world can feel safe from 
German intrigue and aggression. Hence 
this war will have to be a fight to the 
finish, as far as Great Britain, France and 
Russia are concerned ; and be the struggle 
long or short, Britain and her Allies must 
in the end prevail. 

To those who attach importance to 
prophecies, the following story told recently 
in ‘‘The Times” relating to the Emperor 
WilUan 1, grandfather of the Kaiser, may 
be of interest : 



THB mmtm of jom Bomj ; 


*ln thfi of 1899 I chanced’ to be sitting 

with the .|j®cseiit German Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Hitr von Jagow (then a secretary-^ of’ the 
German Embassy in Rome), on the balconv of the 
Embassy, the Palasso Caffarelli, on the Capitoi in 
the conm of conversation Herr von Jagow expressed 
the belief that no general European war was likely 
to occur before the end of 1913. He gave as his 
reason the influence of a prophecy made to the 
Kaiser's grandfather, Prince William of Prussia, at 
Mainz in 1849, Prince William of Prussia, who was 
proclaimed German Emperor at Versailles on January 
18th, 1871, was in 1849 wandering ‘incognito’ in the 
Rhine Provinces, attended only by an aide-de-camp. 
He had incurred great unpopularity by his attitude 
during the Berlin revolution of March, 1848, and 
had been obliged to spend some time in England, 
whence he returned, still a semi-fugitive, to the Rhine- 
land. At Mainz a gypsy woman offered to tell him 
his fortune and addressed him as “Imperial Majesty.” 
Not a little amused— for at that moment his chance 
of succeeding even to the throne of Prussia seemed 
slight— the Prince asked, “ ‘Imperial Majesty,’ and 
of what empire, pray ?” “Of the new German Empire,” 
was the reply. “And when is this Empire to be 
formed ?” he inquired. The woman took a scrap of 
paper and wrote on it the year 1849. Then she placed 
the same figures in column beneath ... 1849 
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and adding them together obtained the total ... 1871 


“And bow long am I to rule over 
Empire”? asked Prince William 
woman repeated the arithmetical opera^on^ 
taking the number 1871, and adding the same 
%urc8 in column ... ... ... 


which gave the result ... ... 1888 

Astonished by her confidence, the Priute then askedf 
“And how long 5s this fine Empire to last ?*' Then 
the woman, taking the figures 1888 and repeating the 
same operation 1888 


obtained the result ... ... 1918 

The story s<:>on spread in Prussian Court circles. 
Prince Willfam became German Emperor in 1871 and 
died in 1888. The effect of the double fulfilment of the 
prophecy upon the present German Emperor’s mind 
was great and, ns my experience shows, it entered into 
the calculation of Prussian diplomatists as long ago 
as 1899.” . 

May we not have here a psychological 
clue to the failure of the German Emperor 
to use his influence for peace during the 
diplomatic negotiations of last July ? 


THE REFORM OF JOHN BOND 

By St. Quintin Hill. 


F or some years he had persisted that he 
vyas an artist, and for just so long had 
fate been proving that at any rate he 
was not a successful one. One day the sum 
of patrimony upon which he had lived was 
gone, and with a promptness which did 
him credit he walked into a barber’s shop 
and there and then was transformed into 
an ordinary work>a-day man. In that 
brief twenty minutes he left behind not only 
the outward signs of his unproductive 
calling, but the inward wish to shine in it. 
He bad a character, too, to reform. He 
mattered much to himself on going to 
the barber about resigning immortality 
and abandoning the beantiful, bat on his 
loumeyhome there were no signs of look, 
ing back from the plough. 


It had been his intention on walking 
home to go quietly upstairs and have a 
thintto himself, but, as luck would have 
it, when he softly opened the front door 
there, at the bottom of the stairs, stood 
Bertha, his elder sister by more than half 
a dozen years. Her hair was jet blacfc/ 
and her complexion a most delicate white| 
she was tall, and a strikingly handsome* 
looking woman, whose beauty, hOweveti 
was marred by traces of care. Bertha 
looked hard at her brother, who b^aO to 
feel uncomfortable under the scrutiny of 
those fine black eyes. He knew that it:* 
Was always better to let Bertha' break 
the ice. He was anxious, too, for he knear 
|hat she despised his pretensions to art; 
and his mode of living ^neraliy. 
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#he touM scold to some effect when she 
thought fit. 

“Jack/’ she said suddenly, “this is 
better. I can see in your eye a resolution 
forsfool/’ and burst into tears. 

Thou.i^h he did not quite understand 
her emotion, still, he saw her tears, and 
when she had led him up to her room his 
heart went out to her as she took him to 
herself and kissed him, saying: 

“Oh John, Ji>hn, the little boy I looked 
after, the young lad I watched over so 
carefully, the grown man now, that for all 
these years I have considered. Ah! but 
I knew that you were no fool at heart. 1 
was sure a change would come. I saw 
you getting more and more down-hearted. 
Man John, so clean! so handsome! so 
gentlemanly ! I had my thoughts, too, 
this morning, after you had gone out, that 
may be you felt too great a failure to live. 
But 1 see a man in you, John.” 

Greatly moved by all Bertha 'had said, 
he led her to a seat, and, sitting down 
beside her, quietly told her of his hopes and 
intentions. And she, smiling up in his face 
all the while— -and how well she looked, 
he thought, as she did so— smoothed one 
of his hands in hers. 

“You see, Bertha, therefore,” he con- 
cluded, “that it is necessary that we part, 
for a time at least.” 

“No Jack, I’ve enough for both, while 
you look around.” 

“I’m not going to sponge on you, my 
dear.” 

Bertha was about to fall back on a little 
of her old authority, but, to her secret 
pleasure, he would have none of it. 

“I suppose, Jack, that you are quite 
out of money ? Will you let me help 
you ?” 

“No, I must be firm about that, too. 
Besides, the dealer will give me something 
for my trinkets and things.” 

“I think,” he said, after awhile, “though 
I know you will correct me, that lather 
was a little severe to us in leaving so scant 
a fortune— just a bare living to each of 
us— and the big balance away from his 
own flesh and blood,” 

“Father was a wise man. He knew 
^you and he knew me. You will find peace 
' of mind in doing what you intend, and 
for my part there is such pleasure in my 
heart at this day’s doings that I would 
not lose it for twenty fortunes. My advice 
to you is to go to Mr. Fletcher himself. 


Your old friends and companions will be 
uf^eless.” 

“But the old curmudgeon will hardly 
be civil to me, I know, though he does 
roll about town, so to speak, in father’s 
gold.” 

“Never mind ! Who knows ? He may 
for that reason be glad to offer you the 
means of a livelihood.” 

“Perhaps, after all, you are right, 
Bertha. I’ll try the old iDCggar.” 

When Bertha Bond went to her room 
that night she unlocked a little cabinet, 
took a letter out and read it. Then she 
knelt down and prayed with it in her hand. 

“What do you think, Bertha ? He 
has offered me a job at thirty shillings a 
week ! If I’m industrious and show in- 
telligence, and all that sort of thing, you 
know, I am to get a ten-shilling a week 
rise until it is £2 10s. Sounds like a 
warder’s post in an asylum, only there’s 
no beer nor uniform.” 

“Well, what are you to do ?” 

“I am to be timekeeper at the old works, 
father’s old place, ‘Fletcher and Company, 
late Bond and Fletcher, Engineers, etc.” 

“And you accepted, of course?” There 
was anxiety in Bertha’s face and voice. 

“Well, 1 don’t know about ‘of course.* 
It’s not the sort of thing one would rush 
after. Between you and me the offer came 
as a great shock.” 

“But you accepted ?” 

“Well, Bertha, in for a penny in for a 
pound, or rather thirty shillings a week, 
with prospects.” 

Bertha was kneeling down beside him 
in an instant. In her outburst of thank- 
fulness to God, in her display of affection 
towards him, in her unbound-ed joy, he 
was once more taken by surprise. He 
could not understand the change in his 
erstwhile stern and self-possessed sister. 
“Oh, my Jack !” she said at last, “my 
brother is now a man. He has been such 
a fool.” 

Jack patted her on the head in quite;^ 
patronising manner. He had, it is .true, 
expected a little commiseration, but in ex- 
change he had had his vanity very much 
tickled, and so he went on to tell her of the 
interview. 

“1 went down to the old works. Some 
of the men knew me, and even capped me, 
my dear, their future timekeeper, and I 
sent up word to the old flint.” 



THE KEPORM 

so old^ John, after all/’ 

“Well, that’s neither here nor there. .He 
replied with a message that he was very 
busy. Then I sent another message, and 
the clerk came back saying I was to leave 
word at the office. 1 wrote back on a card, 
‘Important and private.’ He scribbled 
back that it would save all future trouble 
if he said at once that he would lend me no 
money. He’s a flint, Bertha, even if he is 
n’t seventy.” 

“He is forty-one, Jack, on the twenty- 
first of September next.” 

“1 know nothing and care less about 
that, but this got my dander up, I can tell 
you, and so I wrote back that he was a 
coward, and that I didn’t wish to see 
his ugly face again, or words to that 
effect.” 

“That was rude, John, and besides, his 
is quite the reverse of an ugly face. As a 
matter of fact—” 

“Good gracious ! How you do inter- 
rupt ! -Anyway, I wrote something like 
that just to show my independence, and 
added that I would not have called but 
that you had recommended me. I then 
bounced out of the office. Then he sent a 
clerk after me, and so I went back and saw 
him.” 

“He was well, I hope.” 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed on that score, 
my dear ; people with ten thousand a year 
can look after their own healths. How- 
ever, to make a long story short, after I 
had told him that I had come to apply for 
work, at first he refused to take me seri- 
ously. I told him that I had come to him 
first, and failing him 1 should go elsewhere. 
As he began at length to believe me he be- 
came very lofty, pretended to be pleased 
with my resolution, and actually had the 
impudence to tell me that as my father 
had been exceedingly good to him he 
would try and do something for the son. 

I suppressed my feelings because, to be can- 
did, 1 thought I was going to have a 
mighty fine post given me. But with an 
air as if offering me a kingdom, he placed 
the post of time-keeper to the firm at my 
disposal.” 

“And what did you say to that ?” 

“What, the verv words ?” 

**Ye8.” 

“Well, now, don’t blow me up. 1 said, 
‘I’ll take it, and be — ^you know what — to 
you I’ uh, he’s no class at all, Bertha ; you 
could see oy the way be took it all.” 


OP JOHN fiONO ^ 

“You may like him better by-and-t^Cv 
But how did the interview close r” 

“Why the man seemed quite pleased at 
what I -said, actually shook hands with ihe 
at parting, winding up bis impudence by 
asking after jou. 1 told him that you 
were looking remarkably well — which is a 
mild way, my dear, of picturing your al- 
tered looks and he was most graciously 
pleased to hear it and to send his kind re- 
gards to you.’* 

“So far so good, Jack; and now pro- 
mise me one thing,” said the sister draw- 
ing him to her, “that is, to take this work 
as your duty. Kemember that I watch you 
with anxiety almost amounting to terror, 
lest you back out of your noble resolve.” 

“1 will ease your mind by saying that 
if I contemplate any change I will ask you 
to come and consult with me first. I can- 
not ill my new life quite make up my mind 
to seeing you here.” 

» . « » » 

It is a sweltering August evening in Ber- 
mondsey, and a lady is admitted to a small 
house in that unfashionable quarter. In a 
moment she has entered tiie lodging of the 
time-keeper of “Fletcher and Company, 
late Bond and Fletcher, Engineers, etc.” 

“Welcome, sister mine I” * said the 
young man. “What a pleasure it is to see 
you, and to what am I to attribute, et 
cetera ?” 

“My clear,” said Bertha, “I want you to 
come and dine with me on Tuesday night/’ 

“No, no. Remember the compact.” 

“I want to celebrate your three years’ 
splendid work.” 

“1 shall hardly be fit company, for Flet- 
cher will now be looking out for a cheaper 
man. He’s a foxy beggar, I can tell you.” 

“I don’t believe it. That’s all about it/’ 

“Why, don’t you see, he’s kept his pro- 
mise exactly, and has only given me just 
about enough to live upon. At the same 
time, he has shoved no end of honorary 
work upon me. First he made me secre- 
tary of the Workmen’s^ Guild, then be 
works it so that I am secretary of the 
Benefit Society, then in a sort of under- 
hand way he gets me to work up the Har- 
monic Club. I’ve got those books to look 
after now, and then there’s the cricket an^ 
athletics and what not* But he didn’t 
come over me with all that palaver of his 
at the annual dinner* I thiiilk I told ypu 
all about that.” 

“I don’t believe at all that he want# to 
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*^et*work out of you for nothing. Wasn’t 
it splendid at that dinner to have father’s 
old partner say that you were a chip of 
old block ? But suppose that Mr. Fletcher 
were to send vou off, what would you 
do ?” ' . 

“I’ve thought of that. I’m ^interested, 
I must own, in these various clubs, and 1 
think I’d just come down to Fletcher’s 
level and offer myself for what he thinks 
he can get another man for.’’ 

“You do yourself and him a great in- 
justice. When you were ill— thought to be 
dying— he took you to his own house and 
got the first advice for you and brought 
you round. Your ideas of him are distort- 
ed by our father doing what he liked with 
his own.’’ 

“Well, Bertha, I am only human, and 
for that reason, too, I’ll come on Tuesday 
to dinner and let you know the beggar’s 
next move.” 

* * * * .# 

When Jack on Tuesday night opened the 
door of his sister’s sitting-room he was ex- 
citedly calling out that he didn’t know 
what the game was, but “Foxy Fletcher” 
had not yet packed him off. He was 
brought to^a standstill, however, and ludi- 
crous surprise came over his face as he was 
confronted by Mr. Fletcher and Bertha 
rising together from the couch to greet 
him. 

“I am afraid. Jack,” said his chief, 
shaking hands with him, “that you will 
have reason before the night is out to con- 
sider me a very cunning fellow indeed.” 

Jack’s good breeding was prompting 
him to say something by way of apology, 
but Mr. Fletcher went on : 

“I beg of you not to speak. Jack, until 
you have heard me a little. First of all”— 
and here with great gallantry he took the 
lady’s hand— “first of all let me tell you 
that Bertha and I have loved each other for 
some years. We have thought it right this 
evening to ask your approval of our inten- 
ded marriage.” 

, Jack lost his self-confidence for a mo- 
ment, but Bertha was looking, he thought, 
a little guilty of deception towards him, 
and so he wanted to set her right. He 
went up to his sister, therefore, and, kiss- 
ing her, pid : “With all my heart ; and be- 
sides, it is hardly likely the time-keeper of 


the works, if he could, would object to 
such an alliance. By keeping sober and 
ciVil mine must be a life’s job.” 

“Let me speak, Edward,” said Bertha. 
“My dear brother, when you resolved three 
years ago to leave old ways it was in fear 
and trembling 1 saw you go forth, for, 
though you knew it not, you held so much 
in your hands— no less than the future 
happiness of the three of us in this room. 
Think what a blessing your steadfastness 
has wrought. But let me explain. To 
begin with, our father left my dear Edward 
apparently heir but really trustee of all 
his wealth. He left me nominally £200 
a year, and to you £5,000 in cash. But I 
hold now in my hand his last loving letter 
to me, imploring me to stand by you, and 
advising that though I could have my 
share of his fortune at the asking, still he 
thought that if I lived a quiet, modest life 
beside you I could the better help you. Of 
you he said that should you ever prove 
yourself fit for the position, you were to 
take your place as a full partner in the 
firm beside Mr. Fletcher, who would 
account to you for every penny in the past 
and deliver up his trust. As Edward says, 
we have loved each other some time, 
but — ” 

“She sacrificed herself,” interrupted Mr. 
Fletcher; “and allow me to add, without 
wishing to give offence, she sacrificed me, 
too, for your sake, and • to fulfil your 
father’s wishes. She declared that her path 
of duty was clear, and that her marriage 
or acceptance of her share of her father’s 
money would leave you adrift. And now. 
Jack, give me your hand. My partner ! 
We will go together to the office to-morrow 
and your first order shall be to have the 
old sign put up, ‘Bond and Fletcher.’ You 
have done nobly. I thank you heartily. 
Henceforth I know I shall have a conscien- 
tious, hardworking friend at my side who 
knows every man in the works and has 
the respect of all of them.” 

“Bertha,” pid Jack, “isn’t this some 
hideous practical joke? Do you think if I 
pinched myself I should wake up and the 
beautiful dream would vanish ?” 

“No, my dear boy, it is all true enough, 
but I know what is the matter. You’re 
hungry. I’ll ring for dinner.” 



1N&U*S HBASON 


INDIA’S REASON 


W HY is India fighting for England ? 

This is still an enigma to many. 
Everyone answers, yet no one 
seems quite satisfied with his own answer. 
Like the ratio of the radius to its circum- 
ference, there is always a remainder— some- 
thing left over— it does not quite *‘RO.y 
The facts do not seem to be exactly divisi- 
ble by reason and the quotient always has 
a plus. This absoluteness and spontaneity 
of loyalty on the part of India which has 
excited the wonder of the world, is it then 
an irreducible equation only to be account- 
ed for by some mystery of the Oriental 
character which the Westerner cannot be 
supposed to fathom ? 

Certain it is that in Indian character 
itself we must look for the clue, and not as 
has been done in so many cases in any 
Western point of view. The naive assump- 
tion of the average Britisher that it is 
simply a proof of the glorious, just and 
beneficent British rule, will hardly hold 
water — else why this surprise even in 
England herself ? If England were so sure 
of the perfection of her rule in India as the 
present diet served up by the English 
newspapers would indicate, she would 
naturally expect all this loyalty which 
she has taken to herself with such self- 
satisfaction. We do not think that Eng- 
lish modesty can be held wholly accounta- 
ble for her surprise, nor is it tenable that 
the extent of Indian appreciation of the 
benefits of British rule would increase in 
a day. There has been “unrest’^ in India 
under British rule— unrest voiced not only 
by hot-headed youths, but by some of the 
ablest intellects and finest characters of 
a race of ancient and profound culture. 
These men are neither fickle nor fools. 
Their estimation of British rule is the same 
today that it was yesterday. Yet today, 
even those among them who have suffered 
imprisonment and exile for their reform 
agitation, are with one voice supporting 
and acclaiming the magnificent loyalty 
of princes and people. What is the reason 
for this wonderful accord ? 

The West, true to its own traditions, 


looks for the explanation in self-interest ; 
and that is where it becomes puzzled ; 
for if it is self-interest, it is of such a far^ 
reaching and philosophical kind that it is 
difficult for the mind trained in western 
politics to grasp it. For self-interest is 
not in its nature far-seeing, nor docs it 
account in the present instance for the 
emotional element in this outburst of 
loyalty that has astonished the world — its 
spontaneity, its enthusiasm. Self-interest 
alone tends to focus the mind on the 
immediate advantage and to suppress all 
generous emotions contrary to that 
advantage. It certainly was not any 
obvious advantage to India to spend 
her money and her blood on the soil 
of Europe. India herself was not threa- 
tened, and if she had been, the more, 
reason for keeping her armies at home. 
Nor lor those who wished the connection 
with England to remain, was the existence 
of the Empire threatened, England did 
not call for aid, India gave it, asked to 
give it, was eager to give it. It was as if 
a mighty wave of feeling swept over India, 
uniting all in one wish. It was not 
reasoned intellect, it was a great impulse, 
a great emotion. That this emotion was 
not gratitude for the beneficence of English 
rule in India, the history of that rule makes 
only too plain. What was it ? The answer 
will not be found in the Western way of 
looking at things. Though behind this 
impulse, as behind all great impulses, there 
is undoubtedly a reason, which the Wise 
Ones of India and they alone could give 
us, its expression at this crisis in the 
world’s history was only possible through 
its embodiment in the character of the 
people— their heritage of world-old culture. 

Let us remember for a moment that 
India was never conquered by the English* 
What conquering was done was largely 
through Indian arms themselves. India 
really accepted British rule, shall we sat, 
because of her imagination ! Imaginatick 
is not a strong characteristic of the English^ 
so they find difficulty in appreciating this 
fact. But imagination is ‘a characteristic 
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of every Oriental nation, and pre-eminently 
of the Hindu. This quality of the soul, 
with which all classes in India are satu^ 
miedf makes bet realize the relative 
imftKXtance of material and transitory 
compared with the things of religion 
and the soul, and it also gives her great 
power of idealization and faith in efivine 
care and guidance. England with her 
wonderful theories of justice and liberty 
and her guarantee of religious freedom, may 
well have seemed to them like an angel of 
peace at the turbulent time (though by no 
means worse than similar turbulent times 
in Europe*) at which she entered India. 
That such a just and noble people should 
have been sent to them to help them carry 
on the material side of life, while free to 
pursue the chief object of existence, the 
culture of the soul, may well have appeared 
to their faith as a purpose of “Parame- 
shwar^’ Himself. Some of the 6rst English- 
men who went out there, wl]o loved 
the people, knew -their language 
and worked for their welfare, helped 
to strengthen this ideal. ‘‘Unrest” began 
in India when Indians began to lose 
faith in English justice. The promises 
of Queen Victoria’s proclamation — revered 
because she was a queen and a woman 
— have never been fulhlled. “Promises 
made to the ear and broken to the 
hope”, as a Indian writer has it, and the 
autocratic methods used to quell all signs 
of dissatisfaction, made the more hot- 
headed among them lose all faith in 
England’s promises, while those whose 
loyalty still clung to the faith that they 
would be redeemed some day, had to admit 
that they were in truth long delayed. Yet 
the Orient is strong in faith, full of deep 
patience, and loyal if it has half a chance. 
Then came the war, sudden, swift, and as 
swift— India’s response. 

The Oriental mind is quick to see the 
vital point. The ^mple way in which a 
Sheik of the Sudan disposed of the question 
of a Holy War is worthy of note. “It can 
not be a religious war, for Christians are 
fighting against each other.” That is com- 
mon sense in a nutshell, and is quite suffi- 
cient to explain why the proclamation of 
the Sultan had so little efiect on intelligent 
Mohammedans, the world over. The 
Iisdian mind has been trained to synthesis 
for countless generations— to grasp simpli- 
city in the midst of complexity. While 
seeing, m we may be sure the philosophi- 


cal Indian mind does, that the present 
conflict IS the natural and inevitable 
outcome of Western material civilisation, 
and as such no nation can escape some 
responsibility for it, yet it also saw that 
Germany— perhaps because she had carried 
that mere material civilization to its 
highest point. Germany was the central 
and most dangerous figure. Desolated 
Belgium speaks for herself against all 
theories, all explanations, all sophistries. 
That other nations at other times may 
have done as great wrongs, though 
perhaps not so openly, matters not. 
In this particular war, Germany stands as 
the arch agressor and defiant champion of 
all that is most abhorrent to the spiritual 
consciousness of the East. England this 
time is true to her theories. England is 
fighting for a just cause, and Indian 
chivalry is at her side. 

It is as if India, filled with indignation 
was standing in exhausted patience, wait- 
ing to make her dream of what might 
become true, when turning from the 
vision at the sound of the clash of swords, 
she sees England engaged with others in 
fighting a robber who is beating a child. 
What better chance for a revengeful 
mind, supposing India were revengeful, 
to strike the blow that would at least 
cripple England! Could India do it? 
Never I Noblesse oblige, India’s sympathy 
was with the child. Indian chivalry has 
never fought the unarmed. Indian honour 
could never strike in the back. India, 
because she is India, could never take such 
an advantage. It would be impossible for 
a nation of her spiritual civilization to do 
so, as impossible as for a man to lift his 
sword to slay when held by the concen- 
trated thought-force of one of her own 
Yogis. What held her from taking advant- 
age of England as nothing else could ? 
Her o wn traditions of honour, of chivalry, 
of dharma held her. 

But if India could not tight against 
England, why should she fight for her ? 
Noblesse oblige, again. The English had 
insulted her, called her “heathen,” “un- 
civilized,” treated her as inferior in every 
way. Patiently, proudly she had labored 
to show these arrogant Westerners that 
her people were more Christian than 
Christians, and that her civilization was 
greater, deeper and no bier than that of her 
rulers. A few of the greater minds in the 
West were beginning to appreciate this 
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tact. tl«r6 wAd h€r chance to prove it. The 
Hindus say that a true Brahman will, 
if one has ^ done him one kind act, 
remember it with eternal gratitude, 
and will forget all other unkind ones 
however great the unkind ness may 
have been. The good that England has 
done in India has been fully accredited 
by the Indians. The wrong had not ^>een 
redressed. This was India’s great oppor- 
tunity, and magnificently has she seized 
it. To redress her own wrongs? No! to 
forget them. To return good lor evil, to 
give loyalty for suspicion, succour for 
insult, to prove that she was capable of 
doing what no so-called “Christian”, 
“civilized” nation in the West would have 
been capable of doing. 1 challenge the 
West. Is there another nation who would 
have done it ? The amazement of the 
“civilized” world is sufficient answer. K 
England — her thinking portion — does not 
feel it as coals of fire upon her head, it is 
because her spiritual senses are too dulled 
by disuse to recognize its meaning. Today 
England is accepting the aid of Indian 
arms while a law is still on her statute 
books prohibiting the carrying of arms 
by Indians— an insult to any people. 
Today a Press Act is still in force which 
outrages every principle of England’s 
vaunted liberty of speech, while editors 
and other Indians oi high standing and 
character who have been imprisoned, and 
deported without trial, for their patriotism, 
are nevertheless supporting, calmly and 
effectively England’s cause. Does England 
think this is gratitude for her beneficent 
rule? or does she think at all? Certainly 
other nations are thinking. To a disin- 
terested nation like America it has come 
like an electric shock. Everywhere there has 
been wonder, and to everyone not obsessed 
on the one hand by the idea of the perfec- 
tion of British rule, or enlightened on the 
other by some knowledge of the spiritual 
quality in Indian character, the puzzle 
has deepened. The simple explanation that 
India has acted “like a Christian”— a true 
Christian, it is unfortunately necessary to 
add since the word has come to mean so 
little — has never occurred to them. I say 
“like a Christian” to be understood by 
“Christian” readers. I prefer to, say like a 
true HindUf like a follower of her own 
greatest Teacher, Krishna, who also taught 
the gospel of Love five thousand years ago. 

Of Love and its expression service. This 


was the crowning thonght. i 

asked every oth^r right from EoglauOi IHiip 
she had been denied. Now she asked tl# 
-greatest of all— the right to serw— and 
has been accepted. And India knows ww 
that this is the greatest of *aU rights and 
includes all others. The “Christian West 

does not know it. “He that is greatest 
among you let him serve”, has never been 
incorporated in the “civilization” of the 
West. That is why they have never 
understood Hindu women and a few 
thousand other things in India. And 
that is why they do not understand the 
joy in the Hindu heart at this acceptance^ 
The spiritual consciousness of India’s 
people— the heritage of age-long spiritual 
culture — knows that in serving EnglandL 
in her hour of need, they are in reality 
serving their own Motherland, their 
beloved Bharat-mata. If Her welfare, Her 
redemption and Her glory were not at 
the centte of their sacrifice, they would 
not be worthy sons of such a Mother. 
By demonstrating at this great crisis that 
Indian sympathy is ever with the oppress*, 
ed, that Indian honour and chivalry can' 
never take a mean advantage, that Indian 
religion is more Christian than Christianity, 
by showing that in loyalty, generous 
forgiveness and clearness of vision, India 
is not equal but superior to the West, and 
that Indian civilization because of its^ 
spiritual basis is capable of a magnanimity 
such as the Western world can hardly 
credit ; by all these signs and -symbols 
India is proving her right not only tO 
equality but to reverence from all other 
civilizations whatever their form or creed* 
Nay more; she is proving her divine mission 
to save the world by her spiritual wisdom 
from the rampant materialism into which 
it had sunk and of which this convulsion of 
the nations is the inevitable result. I have 
searched for a word to express her grea|^ 
ness in this and I have found it. It is 
magnaainiity— which includes greatness 
of heart and head— the greatness that 
persists in conquering by love instead of by 
force. No other nation could have done 
what she has done, for it required a 
superme culture of spiritual wi^om tn 
concive it, and a profound spiritual con* 
sciousness to carry it out. India today it 
the one country where the teachings m 
Christ are understood. She has proved 
it at this crisis. Let tbetefore the so-ca^fd 
Christian nations learn from her, Aboye 
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j j llBiiglaad for her owa ^ greatness 
realW' uaiqae opportunity* which in 
arrc^uice and indifference she had almost 
thif6‘tilrn away * of learning from India ; and 
let 'her for her own honour prove her 
gratitude by showing that she too knows 
the meaning of the word magnanimous. 

“Render unto Caeser the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s,’’ said the Master Christ. For 
whatever of good England has wrought in 
India, to England be honour, but let also 
the deepest honour be rendered to that 
spiritual quality in India herself which has 
made possible this extraordinary outburst 


of loyalty and devotion, at whieh the 
world still wonders, and will wonder more 
iti the days to come till India’s divine 
mission is accomplished. And that will 
only be when the West has learned from 
the East — the home of all religions — the 
lesson that Buddha taught, that Krishna 
taught before him, and Christ taught after 
Him, and that all great Teachers have 
proclaimed and ever will proclaim, for its 
truth is in the hearts of men, 

“Hatred ceaseth not by hatred, 

Hatred ceaseth only b> Love.’' 

Mary Winchester Abbott. .. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEA.RS’ WORK IN THE KHASI HILLS 


II. 

Religious Work. 

A mong the agencies which have brought 
about the advancement of the Khasi 
Hills people, is to be counted the 
small Brahmo Mission which was started 
under the auspices of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Sanlaj by Babu Njlmani Chakra- 
barti a quarter of a century ago and 
which has done its uplift work in its 
humble way. 

In the year 1889 A.D. some Bengali 
Brahmos of Shillong, the headquarters of 
the Khasi Hills district, published a leaflet 
in the Khasi language containing the 
cardinal principles of the Brahmo SamaJ. 
Three inhabitants of Sheila read this 
leaflet and applied to the Shillong Brahmos 
to send to them a preacher to instruct 
them in the principles of Brahmoism. 
This application was forwarded to Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri of Calcutta. Babu Nil- 
mani Chakrabarti was acting as Pandit 
Sastri’s assistant and used to answer his 
letters for him. Reading this application 
Nilmani Babu felt a desire to go to the 
Khasi Hills. On the application of the 
Khasis of Shelia being placed before the 
Executive Committee of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, . they requested Babus 
Gurucharan Mahalanobis and Heramba 


Chandra Maitra to visit the Khasi Hills 
and report whether the place would be a 
proper field of work for opening a mission. 
Neither of them being able to go there, 
Nilmani Babu went there at the request of 
Babu Heramba Chandra Maitra. Feeling 
that it would not be possible to arrive at 
any conclusion regarding a people in a 
very brief period of time Nilmani Babu 
decided to spend six months in the Khasi 
Hills. He reached Shillong on Tune, 
13, 1889. At that time the Shillong 
Brahmos helped him in various ways. 

Feeling that if, instead of remaining 
in the midst of the Bengali Brahmos of 
Shillong, he lived among the Khasis, there 
would be greater opportunities for mixing 
with them and working in their midst, he 
removed to that part of Shillong called 
Mawkhar which was mainly inhabited by 
the Khasis. Finding that the two or three 
books existing at that time in the Khasi 
language were written by foreigners and 
defective in many ways, he resolved to 
learn the language by conversing with the 
people. After three months’ stay among 
them, that is on September 15, he began 
to write the Brahmo order of divine 
service in their tongue. A fortnight 
thence, after revision by a Khasi gentle- 
man, the manuscript was sent to Calcutta 
for publication. At that time Nilmani 
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Babti used to preach ser- 
mons in English at the 
Mawkhar Brahmo Samaj 
and another person used to 
interpret them in Khasi. He 
went with the aforesaid 
gentleman to Cherrapoonji 
in October. After working 
for sometime there and at 
Sheila and other places, he 
was convinced that work 
in the hills would bear 
abundant fruit. So he wrote 
to the Calcutta Samaj to 
say that he would work 
among the Khasis for two 
years. At that time he 
could offer short prayers in 
Khasi and by January 1890, 
when he went back to 
Calcutta, he could explain 
Brahmo doctrines in a pas- 
sable manner. In the mean- 
time the faith and princi- 
ples of the Brahmo Samaj 
had been written in Khasi 
and published in Calcutta. 

Composing hymns and tea- 
ching HOW TO SING THEM. 
In October 1889, a Brahmo 
Samaj was established at 
Mawsmai and two at 
Shelia. Meanwhile a Benga- 
li and a Khasi had conjoint- 
ly translated some Brahmo 
hymns into Khasi. A lead- 
er of the Baishnabs of 
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Shelia having embraced Brahmoism, Nil- 
mani Babu on his arrival there was 
asked to compose same sankirtans. Accord- 
ingly he translated two sankirtans, set 
them to music and taught the people how 
to sing them. An elder of the Christian 
Church having ceased to believe in three 
gods, left his family at Cherrapoonji and 
was dwelling at Shelia. He was a dealer in 
cloth. He arranged for a meeting in Shelia 
by the riverside erecting a pandal which 
was covered with long pieces of cloth from 
his shop. Reaching the place Nilmani 
Babu found a crowd assembled there, 
with hookahs, pipes, tobacco, and drums 
and gongs in their midst. On receiving a 
hint from him, these things were removed. 
In Sheila the kbol came into use instead of 
the dboL But elsewhere people expressed 
a great aversion for sankirtan processions 


to the accompaniment of the khol and cym- 
bals. In some places people had learnt 
from the goldsmiths of Sylhet and othmJ’ 
persons of the lower orders to dance and 
sing vulgar songs to the accompaniment of 
the dhoL For this reason and at the insti- 
gation of the Christians, there had already 
sprung up among the Khasis a dislike for 
Bengali tunes. Hence there was at first 
much difficulty in introducing and populariz- 
ing Brahmo hymns. The ignorance of the 
people was another obstacle in the way* 
A Christian teacher, after conversion to 
Brahmoism, was carrying on the work of a 
samaj with enthusiasm. All of a sudden it 
was found that for two successive weeki 
no one would go to the house of worship 
there. On enquiry it was found that he 
was dissatisfied with the hymn, **acb0jM 
gbatia gahana guna gao tahbari^^^ and 1mA, 
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consequently told the people not to come 
to the chapel. This openin^^ line of the 
hyUtin poetically asks the hills and forests 
to sing the praise of God. The teacher had 
otgected, “What right have we to order the 
hills and forests to chant the name of 
God?“ Inspite of various difficulties 
Brahmo hymns have become current and 
popular. A great change came over the 
teacher referred to above. He left and de- 
molished his former dwelling place and 
built his house near the misvsion house. He 
would shed tears when praying or singing 
hymns. He urged Nilmani Babu to com- 
pose and publish a big Khasi volume of 
hymns. The Khasi hymn book with 
Bengali tunes has undergone three editions. 

Medical Aid. 

- Two or three months after coming to 
the hills Nilmani Babu felt it necessary to 
render medical aid to the hill people. He 
already possessed a little knowledge of 
homeopathy. He gradually procured some 
medical works and read them. He also 
purchased some instruments. Owing to the 
prevalence of disease in a village at that 
time he visited house after house seeing 
patients and administering medicine to 
them. Day after day he had to take his 
first meal at 1 or 2 p. m. To the indigent 
he had to su'pply diet alsq. At times he 
found old men or women almost on the 
;^int of death, but refusing to take any 


medicine on account of 
superstition. He bad to 
persuade them to take 
medicine, sometimes by 
cajolery, sometimes by 
offering pecuniary induce- 
ments. By and by people 
coming to have faith in 
the efficacy of medicine, 
the number of patients 
became very large, parti- 
cularly on market days, 
and the courtj’^ard of 
Babu Nilmani’s house 
was full of crowds-. Pati- 
ents would come from 
distant villages. He and 
his Bengali assistant dis- 
tributed medicine till a 
late hour in the day. 
Now, the belief in medi- 
cine has spread on all 
sides, and people hav^ 
gone to the other extreme 
of taking excessively to swallowing medici- 
nes. Quacks prescribe and vend medicines in 
the villages. For this reason the medical 
relief work of the mission has become com- 
paratively lighter than before. But still 
medical aid is given from four mission 
centres. During Cholera epidemics Babu Nil- 
mani had to go the round of the villages 
with the medicine box supplying both 
medicine and diet. Cholera Patients are not 
allow’cd to enter villages. Even healthy 
people coming from an affected area are not 
allowed to enter a village. Under the 
circumstances those suffering from the. 
disease die neglected for want of proper 
care and suitable shelter, while those not 
yet affected contract it out of fear. Once 
a woman whose husband, daughter and 
grand-child had died of cholera in the 
course of a week left her home in panic, 
and finding no shelter anywhere, took 
refuge in the yard of Nilmani Babu’s house 
and said : “I have not found shelter any- 
where ; treat me how you will, I take 
refuge here.^^ The fell disease was then 
already upon her and one child of hers, 
and another was in a condition of collapse. 
With great difficulty shelter was given to 
them and medical aid rendered. They 
stayed for a month and a half, recovered 
and went away elsewhere. Sometimes 
patients have been found lying on the 
public roads in a moribund condition. 
Such helpless persons have been given 
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shelter and treated. Almost all recovered, 
only one died. For such homeless and 
helpless patients and for those who conic 
for medical treatment from distant villages, 
a house with three rooms has been built 
in the Cherrapoonji Mission Compound. 
In ^wo of the rooms patients find shelter, 
while a poor Brahmo has been allowed to 
occppy the third free of charge, doing the 
duty of the caretaker of the house. Gra- 
dually our homoeopathic and other medi- 
cines have found their way to all parts of 
the hills, and at present many people 
keep these medicines. There is at present 
a Government charitable dispensary at 
Cherrapoonji. It was not in existence 
before. When after the earthquake of 
1897, people began to die of epidemic fever 
in hundreds, the Yavaraj (heir apparent) 
Chandra Singh of Cherrapoonji wrote to 
Nilmani Babu that in a certain village 
people were dying in considerable numbers: 
so the Raja desired that he should go to 
the village and treat the people there. He 
replied that as Sheila was a big village and 
as the number of deaths there was large, 
he had already promised to go there. S6 
he wrote to the Yuvamj to apply to Gov- 
ernment for a doctor ; afterwards if suit- 


nsary, 2. Mission House, 3. Saniaj Mandir, * 

able payment were made Governmei^t 
would open a permanent dispensary. Thtis 
was a Government charitable dispensary 
established at Cherrapoonji. 

Nilmani Babu went to Shelia with some 
medicines, money and old clothes. Owirig 
to landslips tiie roads had been blocked 
and were impassable. I'here were frecj^ueht 
shocks of earthquake even then. So nobody 
agreeing to accompany him, he had to 
go alone. On arriving at Sheila, he found 
that the whole village had slipped down 
the hill-side, many persons had been killed 
and the survivors had in terror fled from the: 
village to a place of safety near the river 
and were living there in small huts erected, 
temporarily. Every house had its patients}, 
in some 5 or 6 ; in no house was there any 
one to nurse the patients or attend on 
them. There was a Government doctor, 
but he was unable to cope with the situa^ 
tion. The two European missionaries (Pro* 
testant and Roman Catholic) who had 
used to give medicines to the people had; 
left the village. There were daily 8 or 10 
deaths, with none to burn the dead bodiesi 
Those who had means paid strangers to 
burn their dead. Several funeral pyrCS 
were always blazing in rows. The man 
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wnase house Nilmani Babu was staying ridden and no one coujd husk paddjr. Soma 
daily husked some paddy and gave him a one else gave him a little rice at nightfalL 
little rice, and some one else would come Cooking this, he took it with two burnt 
and cook a spare meal for him. Every day chillies. Two or three days were spent 
he had to see a large number of patients in this way. At length the stock of medi- 
and people would come in large numbers cine being completely exhausted, with 
with phials for medicine. So he was occu- great difficulty he cross^ the river and 
pied everyday till 1 or 2 p.m. with the returned to Cherrapoonjee. From there 
work of visiting the sick and dispensing he wrote to Government about the 
medicine. The afternoon would again be scarcity of food, the difficulties of crossing 
spent in the same sort of work. It having the river and the prevalence of disease 
rained for several days, the house where among the people. Mr. Arbuthnott the 
he lived leaked, and he had to spend sleep- then kindhearted Deputy Commissiner 
less fnights. One night at about 10 or took steps promptly to help the Pf 
11; p.m. a flood came and swept away The medical help given to people by the 
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people’s houses and belongings, and the mission has done them much good, has 
sky was rent with the piercing cries of the saved many lives and has introduced the 
sufferers. It was pitch dark and tlae people custom of taking medicine. This good 
were obliged to climb the mountain carry- work is being continued. Every mission- 
ing the sick on their back. On some days worker has been taught something about 
men would come for help who had not had diseases and their treatment. One was 
a morsel of food for 2 or 3 days, who had trained at the Calcutta Homoeopathic 
spent 2 or 3 days on the branches of trees School of the late Dr. M. M. Bose, M.D. 
on account of the flood and who had He was doing great good to the pecple. 
lost some members of their families. They But unfortunately he is no moi^e. 
had to be supplied with food and clothing. 

One was subsequently brought to Cherra- Temperance. 

poonjee. Gradually the stocks of medicine Except in Shillong there was formerly no 
and food were almost exhausted. One day in excise system in the Khasi Hills. Every man 
the house where the missionary was stay- and every family could distil as much 
ing every one fell ill and became bed- liquor as they liked. No license 
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required. The indigenous unfermented 
liquor of the K basis was not very delete- 
rious, But a European Christian Mis- 
sionary of the name of Jones having taught 
the people the method of distilling spiritu- 
ous liquor, it has spread all over the hills. 
The result has been the spread of immora- 
lity .of various kinds, and at times 
murders, and death from heart-failure on 
account of excessive drunkenness. 

For the last dozen years or so Babu 
Nilmani Chakravarti has been carrying 
on temperance agitation among the 
people, and creating wholesome opinion 
among them by conversation and preach- 
ing. By personal interviews and correspon- 
dence he has asked the help of the Deputy 
Commissioner and made various suggesti- 
ons to him. A former Deputy Commissioner 
and the present Deputy Commissioner have 
taken adequate steps according to his 
suggestions. About three years ago the 
excise system was introduced into the 
hills, and every liquor-distiller has to pay 
a licence-fee of Rs. 5 per annum. At the 
Alhlndia Temperance Conference held in 
Calcutta on December 29, 1911, Babu Nil- 
mani moved and a Khasi gentleman 
seconded the following resolution 


“That this conference notes with satis- 
faction the steps taken by the Government 
to prevent the spread of drinking amongst 
the Khoncls, the Khasis and other 
aboriginals, but ventures to submit that 
further action should be taken to prevent 
these people lieirig demoralised by the 
liquor habit.” 

Since then the license fee per annum 4)er 
distiller has been increasing by Ks. S every 
year. This year it is Rs. 20 per distiller. The 
number of distilling houses has been de- 
creasing. In one village, liquor used to be dis- 
tilled about in 75 houses out of 170. Now 
there are only 35 distilling houses. Of all 
the restrictions imposed on liquor traffic, 
the most beneficial has been the prohibi- 
tion of inter-state and inter-village trafm!. 
In the Khasi Hills there are many sm#Il 
states close to one another. If liquor can 
not be carried from one state or village 
to another state or village, the aale 
becomes less, and so the brewing of liqpor 
necessarily decreases. On this subject tbc 
present Deputy Commissioner wrot^i 
follows to Babu Nilraoni Chakrabarti ^ 
July 15, 1913 

“Sir, In continuation of this Office 
1825 dated 8th July 1913, I have 
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^onor to state that Parwanas, as sug- 
gested by you, have already been issued to 
th^ Siems, Wahadadars and Sordars on 
the southern and western parts of the 
district prohibiting an interstate and inter- 
village traffic in liquor, and that the 
Excise Extra assistant Commissioner has 
been instructed to make inquiries into the 
working of the new Excise rules now in 
force during his forthcoming tour in the 
district.’’ 

The Deputy Commissioner has told 
Nilmani Babu that he would reduce the 
production of liquor to the lowest possible 
limits 


again written to the Deputy Comrais- 
spner on the subject. 

Famine Relief. 

During the time that Nilmani Babu has 
been in the Khasi Hills, there has been 
scarcity of food and consequent distress 
among the people some three or four times. 
On each occasion he has collected subscrip- 
tions and helped the people. As after the 
earthquake of 1897 some people of Maws- 
mai were in distress Babti Nilmani drew 
the attention of the Deputy Commissioner 
to the fact, who instructed the local Stib- 
Inspector of Police to help therri by giying 
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It was Babu Nilmani Chakravarti who, 
more than two years ago, drew the atten- 
tion of Government to the indigenous cul- 
tivation of ganja in the hills and its 
smuggling into the plains districts and 
suggested means for the suppression of 
these practices. The production of ganja 
has been almost entirely stopped. It still 
continues to exist in a vigorous condition 
in one village. On this being brought 
to the notice of the Deputy Commissioner, 
he sent the Excise Extra-Assistant Commis- 
sioner to that place. Nilmani Babu has 


them light works in connection with the 
repairs of Cherrapoonji station roads, In 
1901 there was great distress at Sheila^ 
three persons dying of starvation. On the 
then Deputy Commissioner being addressed 
on the subject he replied 'T have the 
honour to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of your letter of the 26th September 
last, and to say that I am aware that 
there is distress at Sheila. As, however, 
Sheila is not British territory, it is very 
difficult for Government to assist in any 
way ” 
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On the receipt of this reply the mission- 
ary collected some money and commenced 
distributing rice. On the second occasion 
when there was famine in Sheila, a 
considerable amount was collected and 
rice distributed among the sufferers. 
As he helped the people irrespective 
of their caste or creed, the Brahmos 
objected to this sort of indescriminate 
distribution saying that as the Christian 
Mission helped only the Christians he 
should also confine his help only to the 
Brahmos and this shows how other 
missions work in the hills. In one 
village there was scarcity among Unitarian 
Khasis. So Nilmani Babu telegraphed to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in London, and helped the Uni- 
tarians with the money received. 

Occasionally, he has to help the poor, 
the sick, 'the famishing and the unemployed. 
As the hill tract has a cold climate, clothing 
has also to be supplied to the indigent who 
stand in need of it. 

Educational Work. 

. The Welsh Calvinistic Mission had 


formerly a monopoly of education in thelT 
Khasi Hills.* It maintains a large nuinbc}f3 

* In this connection the following will be fotthd 
interesting and instructive. 

Extract irom the Official Report of a Conference 
of the English Chtirchcs held in Oswestry, Septem^r 
2nd, Srd, 4th, 7S06, President: the Rev. WWinnas 
Evans, M.A., Pembroke Dock. Secretaries : the Rev, 
Edward Griffiths, Garston, and the Rev. Richard J, 
Rees, B. A., Cardiff. 

After Mrs. W. Lloyd had again emphasized the 
necessity of having speicial Sunday Services for the 
children, the discussion was closed with the following 
address frotr. Rev. Principal John Roberta, Khasia:*- 

I don’t think that 1 can do anything better than 
say a little here upon our method of instructing the 
Children in Khasia. (Applause). I have been engaged 
for all these years with very concrete and tangible 
things, so that I am not at first prepared to enter 
into the principles of things. It has been said of the 
missionary that the first work he has to do is to 
create a conscience in the hearts of the people amongst 
whom he is working. The first missionary that ever 
went to Khasia felt this, and the officials of the 
Government felt it was necessary to create a con- 
science. The judges found that the people had no 
conscience at all, — ^that they would tell lies— well, like 
anything ! They had no idea that in so doing they 
were doing anything wrong, ^ — thev were paid for. 
and that was all they cared about. There .eveJQh" 
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of small schools in different villages through- 
out the hills under the charge of its mission 
workers who do the two-fold work of 
teacher and preacher at the same time. 
Previously it had the exclusive right of 

judge required something to create a conscience in 
the people. That is our work. (Applause). 

One thing we have managed to do in connection 
with the mittion in Khasia it to acquire a monopoly 
of education ; and we have held it in our own 
hands for SO years. 

And we feel that there is no education that we can 
give to the Khasis that will be anything like complete, 
except it be founded on the knowledge of God, on 
the love of God,— a God that is ever present listening 
to their lies, who sees them when they steal, whose 
eye is always upon them. (Applause.) The heathen 
have no conception that there is a living God, listen- 
ing to them at all times. How can people like this 
be just, truthful, doing what is right ? They can do 
only that which is convenient. If truth is convenient, 
truth is right, and if falsehood is convenient, falsehood 
\is right, and so on. 

We have, therefore, prepared our books with the 
view of teaching them what is true and right. 
(Applause.) 

Now we have the iirst book, and the first reading 
in it is to teach children that they are sinners ; 
because as you know, their parents teach them quite 
the reverse (laughter). Here is the lesson ; — “I am a 
sinner, j^ou also are sinners, all are sinners.” That is 
the first thing they learn w'hen they begin to read. 
Then follow sentences explaining how God loved the 
world, that he came to redeem the world, and then 
to complete man’s salvation ; and I am here to tell 
ou that through that book, and that alone, many 
ave found life eternal. Then we have a second 
reader^ containing different Bible-stories, arranged 
according to the method adopted in the Peep of Day; 


furnishing the Government with school- 
books, school-masters, school Sub-Inspec- 
tors and the examiners, and had to a great 
extent the option of distributing the 
scholarships. The books that were taught 

then we have a third reader. We have also translated 
the catechism of the Rev. William Lewis, of Ponty- 
pridd, —the best catechism that was ever seen on the 
life of Jesus Christ, and it is sold by the thousands 
in the schools. The last edition of 5,000 will not last 
scarcely a year, (Applause.) We have had some 
trouble w’ith this book, becau^ we wanted to have 
it recognised as a text-book. The position taken up 
l)y the Government is that it knows no religion. 
Being secretary of the schools at that time, I received 
a letter stating that it was quite against their rule 
to put a book of that kind in the hands of the people, 
hence they could not appoint an examiner. “If you 
can’t do this,” I replied, “will you please sever our 
connection with the Government?” By return of 
post there came a letter saying that I could do just 
as I liked with the book. (Loud applause.) 

We make no distinction between the day school 
and the Sunday school ; the only difference is, seeing 
that our education is of the nature I have pointed 
out, that we have a Sunday school, not on one 
day but on seven days of the week. (Laughter.) 
We believe it to be essential for the children 
to be taught concerning God and Jesus Chriirt, 
and the doctrines of the Bible. This is essential 
to the building up of their character, for we 
cannot expect anything in the way of home influence 
to assist us. Children come to our day schools like 
street arabs, getting no help at all from any one. In 
fact, the children have to help their parents. A 
mother overheard her boy, who was preparing his 
home lesson, reading a book entitled “Come to Jesus.” 
“What are ^ou reading ?” she asked. “I can’t learn 
my lesson if you disturb me,” he replied. She replied, 
“f must know more about that book, for I feel that 
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in the lower classes of these schools and 
also as text books for both the Lower and 
Upper Primary and the Middle Class scholar- 
ship examinations were those written by 
missionaries belonging to the above men- 
tioned mission, and were full of Christian 
doctrines of the Calvinistic school. The 
books were notorious for their bad Khasi 
as the Bible and the Christian tracts 
formerly were in Bengal for their bad 

there is something in it that I want. But is it true ?” 
“True !“ said the boy, “to be sure it is true. Don’t 
you see that it is printed.” That linstruction was 
blessed by the Spirit of God in the conversion of that 
mother and child, for they both ramc to us, the 
missionaries, to know and learn more about the Jesus 
the lad had been reading of. (Applause). The child- 
ren must be taught religion ; something for their 
young souls, the best part that God has created in 
man. 

May God bless your efforts to keep the Bible in 
your day schools. Dr. Lewis Edwards will [never 
die so long as I am alive, as far as the question of 
keeping the Bible in the day schools is concerned. 
Take advantage of every opportunity of having the 
word of God taught to the children ! ( Applause ) 
The children must have God, — must have the 
Redeemer, or they will have lost souls. ( Loud 
applause, ) 

At the conclusion of this valuable address, the 
President moved the following resolution : — 

‘‘That we, as a Conference, accord a most hearty 
welcome to Principal John Roberts to this country, 
and pray God to bless him whilst here among us, and 
to prosper his great work on his return to Khasia.’ 

This was seconded by Mr. I. T. Parry, of Oswestry, 
and carried with acclamation. 

With the singing of the missionary hymn, “Jesus 
shall reifipa where’er the sun,” a most instructive and 
profitable meeting was brought toja close. 


Bundh. 

liengaH. At first BabuNilmaniChakravarti 
had no mind to open any school in connec- 
tion with the mission and thus add to 
his already heavy burden of work. But 
some of the Rrahmos urged that some- 
thing should be done for their children who, 
the}^ said, when sent to Welsh Mission 
schools were treated indifferently, some- 
times detained in the same class without 
any reason and compelled to attend church 
meetings on Sundays, so he ultimately felt 
compelled to start vschools for Brahmo 
children at two different centres which 
have been afterwards increased to five, in 
which practical morality is taught along 
with educational readers by the workers 
of his mission. But he had to fight hard 
on behalf of the public at large and was 
in the long run successful to a great extent 
in drawing the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the defective system of education 
in the hills. The evils have been generally 
remedied, the books greatly improved and 
the public granted certain privileges, 
though practices still continue unnoticed 
in certain quarters. In the representation 
made by him to the Government he stated 
that “the Government which observes a 
neutral policy in matters of religion is 
indirectly helping the ( Welsh ) Mission in 
the propagation of Christianity, by coun- 
tenancing these ( Christian ) books as text 
books in Scholarship Examinations.’' At 
his suggestion and advice and with the 
sympathy of certain friends liabtt jiborf* 
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Rcijjr, the first Khasi Extra Assistant 
Commissioner published a series of 
educational readers which have been 
made optional by the Government. In 
1901 Babu Nilmani Chahravarti wrote a 
series of articles in the Indian Messenger^ 
one of which that on “Education in the 
Khasi Hills, “ having attracted the notice 
of the then Chief Commissioner Sir Henry 
Cotton, the latter ordered the Director of 
Public Instruction to make an inquiry. 
The latter made an engagement with 
Babu Nilmani Chakravarti to come to 
Cherrapoonji to confer with him on the 
subject. At first things went on all right, 
but the Director having changed his atti- 


the missionaries, but as a British subject 
J enjoy the right of discussing the 
work of the Government and of making 
suggestions for the removal of defects in 
its system. With this object in view 1 
wrote an article in the Indian Messenger 
of the 11th August last, which attracted 
the attention of the Hon^ble the Chief Com- 
missioner who instructed you to inquire 
into the matter. I was not actuated by any 
self-interested motive to write the article, 
but I did so simply for tfie good 
of the dumb and illiterate people of 
the Khasi Hills. The statement made by 
you in your letter No. 1883 of the 5th 
instant to the effect that you are not 



Bent of the Gauhati Road. 


tudeWterwards,!Babu Nilmani Cli/ikravarti 
had to send in aj*eprescntation to the local 
government, with the result alluded to 
above. The correspondence was published 
at that time by the office of Mr. Orange, 
the then Director-General of Education. 
The following letter was addressed to the 
Director on the change of his attitude : — 
“With reference to vour letter No. 1883 
dated Shillong the 5th April 1.902, I have 
the honor to ask whether you mean to 
say that you disbelieve the statements 
made by me regarding the working of the 
Education in the Khasi Hills by the 
Government, (and not the Welsh Mission, 
as you say). I have nothing to do with 


satisfied of the truth of my statements is 
a serious reflection on niy conduct as a 
missionary, and I must not pass over it 
silently. But as I should not take any 
step until I hear from you on the subject, 
I expect to receive a reply from you by 
return of post. 

2. I further beg to ask the favour of 
your referring me to those of my state- 
ments the truth of which you are not 
satisfied of. I wrote in myarticlc and also 
in my letter to you that the text-books 
that are taught in all the schools in the 
Khasi Hills are notorious for their bad 
Khasi and fulP'of Christiani dogmas. Are 
you not satisSed of the trutA*of'this state- 
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ment of mine ? I wrote also that the 
Welsh Mission, holds the exclusive right of 
supplying to the Government School-books, 
School-masters, School-sub-Inspectors and 
Examiners and also distributes scholar- 
ships according to its own option. Is this 
statement of mine incorrect and unfound- 
ed ? 1 stated that the Text Book Sub- 
Committee had been formed with two 
members belonging to the Welsh Mission 
and with the Deputy Commissioner as 
President ; and that the Roman Catholic 
Mission, the Brahmo Mission, the Unitar- 
ian Mission and the Khasi Community at 
large had been denied the right of repre- 
sentation, and while 1 met you at 
Cherrapoonji you promised to nominate 
Babu Jibon Roy as one of its members. 
And last of all I asserted that non- 
Christian students are compelled to attend 
Sunday meetings and to commit to 
memory the Bible, a Christian catechism 
and other Christian books. In my letter 
of the 19th December 1901 I mentioned 
the names of several students who had 
been so compelled and those of their 
guardians and teachers and requested you 
to depute a competent non-Christian clerk 
of your office to investigate the matter 
personally. But you did not send me 
any reply. I shall always be glad to 
prove the truth of my statements satisfac- 
torily. 

^‘3. May 1 also ask why my letter of the 
19th December 1901 was left unanswered 
and no intimation to the effect that you 
would not take any action on it as you were 
not satisfied of the truth of my statements 
given to me till my letter of the 10th 
March 1902 reached your hands ? Am I 
to think that my former letter lay un- 
noticed till you received my last one when 
you abruptly came to the <:onclusion that 
you were not satisfied of the truth of my 
statement ? I did not write my letter of 
the 19th December 1901 unasked. It was 
you who wrote to me in September last 
asking me lor an intervie w and requested 
me, while we met in Cherrapoonji, to give 
you all the details on the isubject in writing. 
Afterwards you addressed to me your 
office No. 7697 of the 14th November 
1901 as a reminder. After being requested 
several times in this way by you to 
write the letter, it was quite natural 
for me to expect a. reply from you 
in due course, but yo u did not think it 
worth your while to send me any reply 
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until you received my letter of the 20th 
March last.” 

Needless to say, every statement made 
by Nilmani Babu was quite correct. In 
consultation with Babu Nilmani Chak^- 
varti and several other friends Babu 
Jibon Roy started a school which was 
located in the Mawkhar Brahmo Samaj 
Hall and in which Bengali was taught 
along with English and Khasi. The School 
died an untimely death owing to \vant of 
support after the demise of the gcntlenian. 
As early as 1S89 Babu Nilmani Chakra- 
varti first introduced a new way of 
spelling of some of the Khasi words which 
had been wrongly spelt in Welsh mission 
books. Tho.se newly spelt words together 
with some others introduced by Khasi 
writers afterwards have been generally 
adopted. 

The need of teaching Bengali. 

Many Khasis are eager to learn Bengali. 
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From many places come requests to open 
scnools for teaching Bengali. But nothing 
can be done because of lack of teachers and 
money. If. the people learn Bengali, the 3 ’' 
can carry on trade and do other business 
with greater facility. If children know 
Bengali they can be sent to the schools in 
Sylhet and other places for secondary 
education ; for in the district itself there 
is only one high school, and the cost of 
maintaining pupils in Shillong is rather 
high. If boys know Bengali they can 
be sent to Agricultural, Medical, Veterin- 
ary and Technical Schools. Before the 
earthquake in 1897 the Brahmo Mission 
had a good school for teaching Bengali. 
Mr. Wilson, the then Director of Public 
Instruction, visited this school and made 
very favorable remarks upon it. The earth- 
quake destroyed this school. In the 
absence of Bengali workers, the mission is 
unable to open a new Bengali School. 
Three Khasi workers know .and teach 
Bengali to a little extent. Through the in- 
strumentality of Bengali books, high moral 
and social ideals have been infused into 
the minds of those who know Bengali. 
Babu Jiban Roy used to say— ^The 
Bengalis are our neighbours; \Ye must 
always have dealings with them and co- 
operate with them ; we have many things 
td learn from them ; our interests and 
progress are interwoven with theirs. For 
this reason, it is our bounden duty to 
learn Bengali.” His eldest son knows 
Bengali well. His manners and ways of 
living are like those of a Bengali. He has 
even given up the use of meat and fish. So 
when he visits Cherrapoonji he stays with 
Nilmani Babu. 

About two years ago Babu Nilmani 


Chakrabarti endeavoured to open a middle 
class Bengali school at Cherrapoonji. But 
the people of Sheila requested him to open 
it at Sheila, pointing out the various advan- 
tages of locating the school there. After- 
wards owing to the opposition of the 
Christians various obstacles have arisen. 
On account of Nilmani Babu’s ill-health the 
project has not yet materialised. Self- 
sacrificing Bengali teachers and money 
are needed for the purpose. It is hoped 
that if a school like this were started, 
Government would help it with a grant- 
in-aid. 

The action of the University. 

The Khasi language, as pointed out in 
our article in the Februar 3 ' number, does 
not even possess a single book fit enough 
to be prescribed for the Middle Vernacular 
school Examination in comparison with 
plains districts. There are not in that lan^ 
guage synonyms for the words prose] 
poetry, grammar, geography, etc. The 
recognition of such a language by the 
Calcutta University for the Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations has been 
an extremely retrograde and harmful step. 
The advisers of the University are either 
absolutely ignorant of the state of the 
Khasi language and literaturemen who 
have misled the University for reasons best 
known to themselves. 

If the language is to be retained by the 
University for want of a better alternative, 
immediate steps should be taken by the 
Government for the development of its 
literature and prescribe advanced text- 
books for the examinations. 

{To be concluded,) 


The Photographs in this article and in that on the same subject in the February number are by Ghosh a 1 
Brothers, Shillong. 
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EnOIvISH. 

Ethnographic Survey of Bcluchtstaii, vols. I and 
11. Edited by Denys Bray, l.C.S. [Times Press, 
Bombay, 1.915.] 

The first volume of this interesting work covers 
173 pages and contains short monographs by Mr. 
Denys Bray himself on tlie Mari Baloch, the Khetran 
Baloch, the Mando-Khcl Pat bans, the Dumar 


Pathans, the Jatt, the JLori, and the Jat. The second 
volume covers 95 pages and contains an account of 
the Domiciled Hindus of Baluchistan, by Rai Bahadur, 
Diwan Jamiat Rai, c.i.e. These monographs are 
prepared from the materials placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Denys Bray during the last Beluchistan Census 
of which he was the Superintendent. The Census 
Superintendents in India get ample opportunities for 
ethnographical enquiries,*— opportunities such as 
hardly fall to the lot of the non-official student of 
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ethncJlogy in India. And Mr. Denys Bray haS used 
his opportuntti«3 to very good account in the interests 
of anthropological science, He is already known to 
fame by his prize-essay on ‘The Life-History of a 
Brahni', published by the Royal Asiatic Society. And 
the books before us keep up the reputation he has 
earned for careful and conscientious work in the field 
of Anthropology in which India holds out prospects 
of a rich harvest; but unfortunately needs earnest 
and leisured workers. Old customs and beliefs arc 
fast dying a natural death or are undergoing consider- 
able modification through alien contact and it is of 
the utmost scientific importance to record them 
before it is too late. We have nothing but prf»ise to 
offer to the writers of the two volumes before us. 
We only wish that the account of the comparatively 
more interesting tribes had been still more exhaustivf*. 
One desideratum that might be pointed out is the 
absence of an index to the books. 

Ranchu Sarat Chandra Roy. 

The Music of Hindostariy by A. H. Pox Strangw^ays. 
Clarendon Press. Price 21 shillings nett. 

I do not know of any other book which contains 
80 much valuable information about Indian Music. 

I From the chants of the Samaveda down to the dance® 
r of the Gond, everything is here, — everything that may 
throw any light on the subject of Indian Music, its 
origin and evolution, its beauties, limitations and 
possibilities. With infinite labour, all this information 
has been gathered, firsthand wherever possible, and 
handled with a degree of ability, insight and sympa- 
thetic— almost affectionate— care that at once compel 
our admiration. 

The average Indian student, however, realises at 
the very threshold of the book, that he is not strong 
enough in Western Theory to do justice to the feast 
before him. Yet, it is in this scientific treatment, even 
more than the wealth of matter and delightful style, 
that the great value of the work seems to me to lie. 

How far this treatment has succeeded, it is not for 
the Indian student to decide. I have marked those 
theoretical portions out for study and not criticism. 
After having done so, 1 still find enough left to make 
it worth while for every educated Inban to read the 
book. He may come across a slip here and there, but 
these are unavoidable in an attempt like this. I was 
prepared for a great many of them, but was agreeably 
su^rised to find so few. 

The book begins with a very interesting “Musical 
Diary,” which gives one a clear idea of the labour and 
hardship entailed in the author’s search for material. 
The following pathetic passage speaks for itself. — 

“ I heard two Negapatam boatmen. As 1 had 

succumbed to the climate I was obliged to have them 
to my bedside, in a railway waiting room ; the 
novelty of the place acted unfavourably on the 
singers, and the whistling and shunting on the 
listener.” 

Here is a pleasant picture of some of the interesting 
people the author visited, and his frank manner of 
dealing with them.— 

”The most primitive tribe 1 came across were the 

Kanikas I offered one of them four annas if he 

would hit a tree twenty five yards off ; he missed it 

by a yard They told me, ‘we live among tigers and 

elephants. We are not afraid. We say ‘shoo’ to a 

tiger, and he goes away’ They are loyal subjects of 

the Maharajah, They address him as ‘thou’, and 
would do anything for him. They live clean lives and 
treat their women well : there was not a degraded 
amongst them.” 


The author also met Rabindranath Tagore. The 
poet’s portrait forms the frontispiece of the book; 
and was selected for this purpose before his name was 
known to Europe. He is described as *onS who, more 
than any other, may be said to personify Indian 
Music in its broadest sense.’ The following tribute 
to the poet is as beautiful as it is just, — 

“In accordance with the best Indian tradition be 
is poet and musician in one. His poetry is beginning 
to speak to us for itself: even in a few scattered tran* 
slations it is possible to hear the voice of a man who 
thinks deeply and truly, who sees things as they really 
are, making invisible things visible as florescence does 
in optics, and touching them with tenderness and 
reverence. To hear him recite his poems is to be 
reminded of the way in which Tennyson is said by 

his biographer to have recited Maud To hear him 

sing is to realise the music in a way that it is seldom 
given to a foreigner to do.” 

Our poet has not lacked appreciation in the Whst, 
nor has our music. It is the appreciation of men of 
the highest culture and intelligence. Here is a passage 
from the bof'k under review : 

“The difiereiice between Mohammedan and Hindu 
singing is more easily felt than described. One’s gene- 
ral impression, which a long stay would no doubt 
have corrected in detail, is that the Mohammedan 
prefers tnc more cheerful Rags — FChamaj. Kafi, and 
the Kalian.*}, and the simpler rhythms, such as Titala 
and Dndra ; and the Rondo to the Variation form. 
With these he takes a considerable amount of libcii:y, 
concealing the rhythm, especially, by interspersed 
rests, and broken phrases that run counter to it, so 
that it would be unintelligible sometimes without'" 
the drummer. He has the performer’s instinct ; he 
rivets the attention of the audience as a whole, and 
the less able singer is apt to tear a passion to pieces 
rather than not challenge their admiration. The 
performance of the best musicians (Ustads) has a 
wonderful fascination inspitc of the language diffi- 
culty. The phrases are finished off and fit so well into 
their place, there is so much variety and so much 
telling gesture, that time goes quickly by, although 
you may find that, with the help of Another singer 
perhaps", he has sung for at least half an hour conti- 
nuously. AH this the Hindu can do too, but he does 
it ill a less vivacious way. He is at his best in the 
quieter Rags like Bhairavi, or the more characteristic 
such as Vasant or Bibhas or Todi, and in the more 
irregular rhythms such as Surphaktaior Ada<chautaJia. 
His singing is less broken up with rests, and he 
luxuriates in cross-rhythm. His song gives much 
more the impression of coming from the heart, and of 
reaching out for sympathy rather than for applauae.” 

In the Introduction we read Pierre Loti’s beautiful 
description of a performance by Indian Ustadi,-*- 
“...The melody of one of these guitars makes itself felt 

with a sort of wail by which the sound is dragged 

from one note to the next, an intense and passionate 

moan of rising grief All this brings the listener 

into closer touch with the poignancy of human 
suffering than the supremest moments of Western 

music ever do The melodies do not, however, 

speak to us of sorrows so remote or so unintclH- 
ible as those of a Mongol or a Chinaman. If not at 
ome in them, we seem at least to understand t^m. 
They depict the pain of a highly wrought nature 
which, though it has travelled down ^the centuries by 
another path, is yet not radically different from our 
own.” Further on, on hearing a man sing,— “in the 
heart-broken tones I hcar-rand it is a revelation to 
me— the very song of anguish.” ^ 

That wa8«real music ; and of course, the techiil<)ue 
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wa^igbt ^4 very effective too, as the passage in 
^luics ckarljir shows. It is the mirb that did it. 
When rnovea by strong emotions, we cry out in 
znirhs. Our * instrtstnents have to do the same, or, 
like the harmonium, they fail to touch the listener’s 
heart. 

Of course, this also reminds us of our ‘thats’ and 
the quarter tones, though we are not in a position 
to say whether in the performance before Pierre Loti 
they were employed or not. The author was 
naturally on the look out for instances of their use. 
He got eight thats from Ashreka, a Gwalior musician. 
Kshetra Mohan Goswami in his Sangitsar also gives 
a few, and many more w ill be found in Mr. Clements’ 
book, with their precise pitches indicated. Unfortu- 
nately, they all diner more or less from each other, 
and there is nobody to tell us whom to follow. As 
an extreme case, take the ‘that’ of Multani. According 
to Mr. Clements it is,~“Sa, pa and ni natural ; ri, ga 
and dha flat ; ma sharp. Goswami’s ‘that’ diflers 
from this in having its ri and dha very flat Ashreka 
goes a step farther by making his ga also very flat, 
the sharp ma still sharper, and even the ni slightly 
sharp. 

There are other variants too, some employing both 
ma’s, some only the natural ma. Lastly, the pojm- 
lar Bengali version has two ga's, two dha’s and two 
ni's, with Sa ri ma and pa natural. 

We have no reason whatever to blame opr teachers 
and writers. There are many different systems of 
Indian Music, so the practice varies. The Ragas 
vary, the Talas also vary. In this book Ritpak is 
given differently as of 5 and 6 inatras ; our Ustads 
mvariably make it 7 matras (3, 2, 2) placing tin- 
sum and the phak {khali) t(jgether at the beginning. 
Jat and Post a also vary. 

“It is all very sad says the author, ‘‘but there 
can be only one remedy — to accept the conditions and 
to make music first inspite of them, and afterwards 

on the strength of them It is as far from the 

truth to say that ‘modes’ and ‘times’ must remain in 
their primitive condition as to say that poetry ot the 
twentieth century must be in Chaucer’s English, or a 
Bengali love-song in Vedic Sanskrit.” 

This is excellent advice. We have still enough left 
to make a fresh start with, provided w'e can get rid ot 
the evil influences that are hastening our ruin. The 
most serious of these is neglect, which is due to want 
of culture. We have neglected our Music, till we no 
longer understand or care for it, and our Ustads are 
starving. The brighter intellects avoid the profession 
of music as they would avoid malaria. Then there is 
the harmonium. The author speaks feelingly of ‘the 
serious menace to Indian Music of the harmonium, 
which has penetrated already to the remotest parts of 
India.’ He says, “It dominates the theatre, and 
desolates the hearth ; and before long it will, if it does 
not already, desecrate the temple. Besides its deaden- 
ing effect on a living art, it falsifies it by being out of 
tune with itself.” 

There may be still other influences at work, but if 
we could eliminate these two, it would be a very fair 
beginning. 

1 hope to be pardoned for being a bit uneasy about 
the flute scales given in page 102 of the book. I have 
had something to do with thes** flutes ; handled a 
good many of them, and also made some in my time ; 
and my humble opinion is that they should not be 
taken seriously. When five of the flutes in the list 
come from Lahore alone, and are in five different 
‘scales’, 1 cannot help thinking of those early attempts 
of mine. 

On page 161 there is a curious translator’s error. 


which 1 am very sorry to note. ‘Lotus seed* is in 
correct ; it should he ‘lotus seat*. The heart is the 
lotus? with God seated in it. 

With reference to the derivation of the word 
‘Odava’, discussed in page 122, here is what Sharanga- 
deva says in the Sangitaratnakara 

v> « v» 

Chap. VII. verse 55. 

‘Udus’ (stars) move about in it, hence the sky is 
called ‘Uduva’ by the wise. And that being the fifth 
among the elements, signifies the number five.” 

Hence conies the word ‘ouduva’ i. e., ‘pertaining 
to five.’ 

In conclusion, I beg to apologise for being so late 
with this notice, which is mainly due to ill health. 

U. Ray. 

Motivt-Forcc and Motivation-Tracks — E. Boyed 
Barrett, S. Longmans, Green and Co. 1911. 220 
pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

The volume lying before us is an outcome of the 
experimental researches, carried on by the author in 
tlie Psvchological Laboratory, of the Superior Insti- 
tute of Philosophy, at the University of Louvain, 
during the years 1909-11, and was submitted in part 
as a Thesis for the Doctorate of Philosophy at the 
same University. Its object is to throw some light 
on the problem of Character-formation and Will- 
education through the analysis of certain phases of 
the choice-process. The writer has had the advantage , 
ol visiting many famous psychological laboratories 
and of liearing riie views of many eminent Psycho- 
logists of the continent of Europe. The book “is not 
written for the general public, presupposing as it does 
the discipline of Philosophy. It is distinctly technical, 
and the terminology of modern Psychology is employ- 
ed.” There are nevertheless some chapters, especially 
the last on the Psychology of Character, which may 
m teres t the general reader. One could easily discover 
from the manner in which the views of Wundt, Kulpe, 
James, Hoft'ding, Ebbinghau«, Ribot, Bain, Brentano, 
Stout, Durn and Ach have been quoted in the first 
chapter without any systematic connection, that the 
author, as he himself confesses in the Preface, has 
neither done justice to the subject treated nor to the 
materials at his disposal. The w’Ork is however an 
excellent aid to those who are engaged in the study 
of the will and of character in so far as it describe^ 
very minutely and accurately the methods of* experi- 
mental researches in this nascent branch of 
Psychology, neglecting no details and ignoring no 
improvement due to the development of the modern 
psychical method. 

The author has occupied himself in successive 
chapters with an exposition of the modern theories 
of the will, with a direct investigation of motives 
and motivation, an examination of the problem 
of the strengthening of motives, the measure- 
ment of motive force and the evolution of motivation, 
the influences of hedonism, hesitation and automatism 
on motivation and lastly with the study of character 
from the point of view of motivation. The general 
method followed by the ex peri mentor is the collection 
of a great number of records of choices, giving accu- 
rate accounts of the motives, conditions and pheno- 
mena of the choices. Certain definite choices were 
proposed in a carefully planned order to a numlw pf 
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the |ie(!»{>k m <i eontt^it* 
iagitiiiiiBW#. Tlie 4>f the mmp»M end 

the et^ev m tiie^ lexend end ite lastini^ ledthetiee oh 
liidt^ eharacter form very interesting 

portiOiie of the book. As the author very pei*tinently 
observes i **lt is hardly possible to turn aside from 
the mjrth of Slti and Rama without expressing 
profound regret that this great means of education 
should hhil^e been eliminated from modern educational 
systems in Iudia«-4n the name of religious neutrality.” 
In Chapter III the storj^ of the Mahabharata is 
abridged and related in fifteen episodes which iully 
bear out the author’s remarks “that in delicacy of 
character painting, in the play of personality and in 
reflection of all the light and shade of life in society, 
we find ourselves, in the Mahabharata, fully on a 
level with the novels and dramas of modern Europe.” 
In the fourth chapter the legends of Krishna, 
particular^ in their late developments, are related. 
The cult of Vasudeva-Krishna is as old as Harivainsa^ 
( 3rd Century A. D. ) and not as the author supposes 
as late as the tenth or twelfth century. Chapter 
Y dealii^ with the life of Buddha and the Buddhist 
mvths has been contributed by Dr. Coomaraswamy. 
Tne author has rightly insisted on a fact which is 
very often overlooked by writers on the 
sumect, vt*,, that Buddha was brought up and liv^ 
and died as a Hindu ; and that there was very little in 
his system which differed from orthodox Lrahmin 
philosophy. The “void” of the socalied Buddhist 
Sunyava^aa is almost identical with the Brahman a 
“Self.” The difference between the Hindu Msrpyas 
and the Buddhist “Nirvana” is one of terminology 
rather than of fundamental ideas. A few typical 
examples from the Jataka stories arc given in the 
book. It is always difficult to pick and choose from 
the/atakas but we must say the author’s selection is 
not a happy one. As naive and picturesque exposition 
of spiritual themes the Jataka atojies have no rivals 
m any literature hut the example selected here will 
hardly assist the average student to realise the beauty 
of the originals. ^ 

The illustrations form a unique feature of the 
book and have made this volume “a genuine product 
of the East.” The volume has the advantage of 
illustrations bv artists ”to whom the stories have 
been familiar from childhood and who are thus well 
able to suggest their appropriate spiritual and mate- 
rial environment.” Of Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore’s 
contributions to the illustrations wdiich embrace five 
Buddhist subjects, the finest in conception and tech- 
nique is “The Six-tusked Elephant” which seems to 
breathe the vety atmosphere of the Jataka stories. 
His “Buddha as mendicant” is undoubtedly an ori- 
ginal contribution to a subject so well-worn and with- 
al hackneyed in Buddhist Art. It certainly deserved 
the attention it attracted in the exhil)it!ons in Paris 
and at South Kensington. The nine illustrations 
contributed by Nandalal Bose have upheld all that 
is best in fais works and the school which he adorns. 
“Siva drinking the poisoif * is another of his master- 
pieces dealing with the Saiva ' theme which he has 
made peculiarly his own. His treatment of the 
“Gatuda” rivals the besf ancient masters who have 
dealt with the theme and particularly challenges com- 
parison with the wooden sculpture of “Garuda” from 
Palur, Is perhaps the best example which has 

hitherto bceii discovered. Mr. Venkatappa's iUustra- 
rions ii«omtlie Ramayana are more narrative tl^ 
idealistic in their treatment and will attract attentsoa 
l^hdpAril^ofthdrWkM drat^htsinan- 

t^thapict^ contributed by’Khiliii- 
drallithli&MihM and ^*RtiniraVa” 


deserve special menJtiOtt. Suretfdrh 
is a very bold piece Vridch does imt HlWte 

from the traditional represeotatbn^of the sutect. ^ 
The titles of the colour plates XlV aM lOtVIII 
have been misplaced and should exchange their Ipftaces. 
^ The 32 coloured illustrations from this bbok have 
been rcprhited by the Indian Society of Oriental Art. 

o. e a 

Patfiotic Poetns^ ulecied by R. M, Leetmrd 
l/mvcrsUy Press). P/>. 7/. mt. 

In ularity developes patriotism more than anything 
else, and the expansion of England from a mere 
speck in the ocean into a mighty empire has naturally 
led to deeds of dating and endurance, proving the 
“metrie of the pasture” of the Island Race, Judged 
from a purely aesthetic standpoint, the IBtn httd 
20th centuries, so rich in deeds, have been erjitfeUiely 
barren In true poetry. What definition of poetr>,*— 
as “impassioned thought” or as “a criticisfii ' 

is applicable to the following stanza of the present 
laureate 

Thy mirth lay aside. 

Thy cavil and play. 

The foe IS upon thee. 

And giave is the day ? 

After all, the giants of old were extinct by the end 
of the 18th Century. 

The abundance of sca-pocins shows how true is the 
Englishman’s boast 

“The hollow oak our palace is 
Our heritage the sea.” 

No nation can be great without a belief in iti 
future. It is this spirit that finds expressioU in 
Swinburne : 

“A/i oar past acclaims our future : 

Shakespeare’s voice and Nelson’s hand, 

Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s trust in this 
our chosen and chainless land, 

Bear us witness . come the world against her, 
England yet shall stand.” 

So, also, Alfred Austin : 

So long as flashes English steel, 

And English trumpets shrill, 

He is dead already who doth not feel 
Life is worth living still. 

We commend the volume to our pessimists. 

Palms and Temph BeilSy by A. Christina 
( Publisher ignotus, tn spite of (he Press Act ) vHi and 204 ^ 

The author set out with the aim of poetically 
“interpreting to the West, some of the thoughts, the 
ideals and the customs of India. This is a land df 
unusual extremes ...Much that is noble and exalting, 
high virtues stand out in strong contrast to variotw 
harsh usages, prominent among the latter being tire 

marriage of children I have known among #re 

£ Hindu ] widows those who reached to great 
spiritual heights ; I have known those who brdke 
down under the strain, and preferred eariy^eath to 
a widowed life. Still, whatever may be her faulli, 
there is not another nation in . the *worid thatia4M> 
animated by spiritual force as ts this land of Ehatiat-^ 
barsha. It is this that has made her live thmi^ 

alt the ages It is certain, however, that India modt 

evolve on her own lines*” i 

. The author has come under the Msi the tnH&m 
^rirensng i 

, M — ^When the l^ht’s gold tremors cease 
In that dark sphere where Andes eoittniil,i 
Then from the aphrit^s mtopk door 
The eortiun somy draws apaxtt 
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tbeir inceme patir 

Of upon the »^ekiag heart/’ (p* 113) 

Bi»t hef call to Yoang ladia is earaest cvea to 
terntuftis:^ 

**-._Ki«e and dry those bitter tears, 

Forsake the tomb.'Why linger with the dead ? 

• # • » « “ 
Through caves and temples in the bygone days 
Flowed forth the greater knowledge of the spheres; 
To-day the torch of Science sheds its rays 
And points the pathway for the future years. 

Take not upon the storied past thy stand, 

Nor with the stars for weal and woe debate. 

To the degraded serf stretch forth thy hand 
And raise the pariah from his low estate. 

IvCt in the light of freedom ; break the wall 
That has so long divided clan from clan.^ 

Open thy temple gates to welcome all, 

And give to all the priv’lege clue to man. 

Not by dumb victims bleeding in the fane, 

By deeds of love thy ancient wrongs retrieve. 

Raise woman to her lawful place again, 

And give the justice that thou wouTdst receive. 
March on with progress ; do not linger long 
Mid old traditions, ancient script and lore ; 

The world is inarching forward. Join the throng 
And, lo, the morn will break upon thy shore!” 

(p. 127) 

New Historical Atlas of India^ by Ram Swamp Vaishya^ 
B*A,f S.C., (Nawal Kishore Press ^ Lucknow ) 21 plates 
%nd ^ graphs y with descriptive letter-press. 

A very useful work. Deserves a place in every 
school-library. The printing is slightly heavy, but 
never indistinct. 

Tftdia's Fighters : their metthy history and sendees to 
Britain. By Saint Nihal Singhy Sampson LaWy Marsion 
and Co.y London. 

This is a war-time publication. In this book Mr. 
Singh gives an account of the Indian Fighters and 
the services rendered by them to Great Britain. The 
English readers will doubtles.s by the perusal of the 
book, be enlightened as regards the eflieiency and 
valour of the various fighting races of India. The 
book is profusely illustrated with nice pictures. 

S. 

(/ ) The Demi- Gods y by James Stephens. Pp. 2S0. 2s. 6d. 
(2) Inert able AdeventureSy by Algernon Blackwood 

Pp- j66. 2Sy 6d. 

The above two volumes are from Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s Empire Library. Both Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
Blackwood try to interest their readers in things 
supernatural ; but while the one writes merely for 
amusement, the other seems to have a more serious 
object in view. 

Mr, Stephen’s “Denii-Gods” is the story of Patsy 
MiMi Can (an Irishman as will be easily guessed from 
his name) who had a big appetite but ‘‘no knack for 
wtjrk*” He was consequently a ^‘gentlemau of the 
road^’ whose one engrossing oecupation was to 
f*^hant’’ for food, with the help of his daughter Mary. 
To Patsy and Mary one day appeared three Angels 
With Iroegeous wings and crowns, who,/‘feeliQg rather 
lost in this strange world” requested Patsy to 
become their guide. Patsy had not “the least 
objection in the world,” only, if the Angels would 
consent to take olT their Angdic paraphernalia and 
get into human clothes which Patsy, full with the 


milk of human kindness, Tblunteered to find for them* 
The Angels obeyed and had quite a nice time wit^ 
Patsy, his daughter aud their friends. The Angds 
seem to have come down on furlough but when the 
time came for them to return to Heaven, one of them 
could not persuade himself to leave the earth and—- 
Mary ! He remained behind with MacCan and became, 
we. presume, a naturalized Irishman. 

Mr. Blackwood’s book contains five “Incredible 
Adventures” which fully justify their title. They deal 
with supernatural phenomena. The author possesses 
a good pen and a bold imagination. 

OuRMUKii Singh Mongia. 

Muhamnixl and the Bible. Christian Literature far 
India As. j. 

The object of this little book is to refute the 
opinion of some Muslims that certain passages in the 
Bible foretell the coming of Muhammad. The writer 
has no difficulty in shewing that such an interpreta- 
tion is fantastic, but his own view of their meaning 
is equally untenable. He thinks that the so-called 
Song of Solomon “describes with a wealth of imagery, 
the bond of love which unites God to his chosen 
people.” As a matter of fact it is a collection of pure- 
ly human love-song tar later than the time of Solomon. 
Psalm 45 is said to refer “in its primary applications 
to the marriage of King Solomon to a foreign 
princess,” but at the same time “it has a much deeper 
signification, and points to one much greater than 
Solomon.” The Psalm is Maccabaean and has 
nothing to do either with Solomon or “one much 
greater than Solomon.” As both the Muslim writer 
and the Christian writers are ignorant of the results 
of biblical scholarship, the discussion has not the 
slightest value. H. C. 

Bengali 

Sarala—bv Basantakwnar Bandyopadhyay. Published 
by The Modern Book Depot y Calcutta. Price six annas. / 321. 

This is a small volume written in plain Bengali. 
We do not know what it is. It is neither a short 
story nor a novelette. It is simply a narration in 
which the author has tried to sho w that the duty 
of a widow is to live up to her dead husband’s ideal 
and to carry on the work left unfinished by him. 

There is nothing out of the ordinary in this book. 


Hindi. 

Giianjaliy by Ravindra lafh lag orgy Bengali text inNagri 
Character^ ( Indiin Press ^ Allahabad) Re. /. 

1 have often suggested how ve^ desirable it is to 
issue the Bengali classics with interlinear or face to face 
translation into Hindi, Marathi or Gujrati. The 
famous Loeb library is doing this work for the Latin 
and Greek classics, and the firm of Marlborough for 
German. It is a pity that the commendable enterprise 
which the Indian Press has shown in this volume 
should have stopped only half way to the above goal. 
Spoken Hindi has so long been under the domination 
o| Persian that to many Hindu gentlemen of Upper 
India the strong Sanskrit element in literary Bengali 
is the chief obstacle to their uuderstanding of the 
language. The Bengali saript can be learnt in thr^e 
days by a cultivated reader of Gujrati or Nagri ; it 
does not pnesent the same dtfiictilty as the Bengali 

May we expect the Indian Fteilto s^i;, aci^P 
series of Bengali poems and novels in Nagn script with 
a literal Hindi translation on the opp^rite page ? It 
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would be dolu^ a supreme service^to our tougue and 
to the wh(^e Indian world. 

Jadunath Sarkar. 

Gujarati 

Nnpwt Zanhar^ by Narsinhrao Bholanath Divatia^ B. 

C, S,^ published by Jiwanlal Amarshi Mehta, Ahmcdabad. 
Printed at the Union P tinting Pi ess, Akmedabad. Thick 
Card hounds with a picture, //. 313, Price Pc, i-o^o ( rg 14) 

This is a collection of verses written by one of the 
best known of Gujarati living poets. His two former 
works, the Kusmn Mala and the Hridaya Vina have 
become household words with cultured Gujaratis, 
and the collection under review bids fair to attain the 
same position. He was the pioneer who introduced 
into Gujarati verse the elements of modern 
English poetry, i. e., such poetry as was written by 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Tennyson. It was he who 
endowed, so far as Gujarati Literature is concerned, 
Nature with life, and saw in the silent Moon and 
Stars, in the waving ocean, and the lovely dawn, 
something more than mere lifeless beauty. His play- 
things are the stars, the moon, the night, the sea, and 
the mysterious silence that envelopes the sky like a 
pall. Till he struck this new note, there was nothing 
like it in Gu^jarati, and when to that is joined the 
music of his numbers,— his musical faculty is both 
inherited and developed — it is needless to say that the 
productions from his pen have carved out a niche for 
themselves in the temple of our verse literature. To 
one who has read the previous collections, perhaps 
some of the songs would appear to be no advance 
on the old ones. The lines (of thought) are the same, 
the ideas are the same, at times the c.%.pressions— the 
phrases and the similes,— are the same and mono- 
tony sometimes palls. The recurrence of the points 
above mentioned is so prominent that one coula after 
reading a few lines, make an intelligent anticipation 
as to what w^ould follow. But, perhaps, this can’t be 
helped. It is too late for him now to get out of old 
grooves. 

The Napur Zankar differs from its predecessors in 
so far as it strikes a sad note. Family misfortunes 
have rendered the later fruit mellow, and advancing 
age makes the poet think that perhaps the w^ell-spring 
of his inspiration is getting exhausted. A large space 
in the book is given to some beautiful poems relating 
to the life of Buddha, based on the narration of inci- 
dents— in Arnold’s Light of Asia. Incidentally, he tells 
us that he is engaged in translating that well-known 
work into Gujarati verse, a very welcome announce- 
ment. His notes explain the etiology of each poem, 
and as it happens, they furnish the reader with a 
concise but well-written exposition of the doctrines 
of Buddhism. Though the masses may fail to take in 
all that is written by him : on behalf of the educated 
Gt^araii, we give a nearty welcome to this collection. 
Their note is one of sadness, sadness due, may be, 
to personal affliction, or to finding India, enveloped in 
darkness, but then, 

*^or sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought.” 

Balrartarali, Nos, Zand 4^ published by VeerbadH, 
MektMf S. T, C., and printed at Jain Printing' Pretr. 
Surat Price Re, 0-1-0 each {1914), 

Thess ate very small books of about 30 pages, con- 
taining stories for little children. This is an effort in 
the direction of providing delectable stuff for juveniles 
and So far It deserves ptmiie. 

Mmptchm Soug% mtteeted bjtjnskoret daughter of 


Kunvarji Ananiji, printed at tire Sarmwati PrkMffM 
Press, Bbavnagar, Thick card board t pp, lTd^ pUr 
priced, (1914), 

This extremely interesting collection of songs sttO# 
by the women of Gujarat on the festive occasion 
jmarriage deserve more than a passing mention^ in 
so far as they throw a flood of light on the domestic 
life of the people of the province. The collection is not 
the first ot its kind, but all the same women would be 
very pleased to have it. It is distributed gratis to 
those who w’rite for it. 

Gujarati BaJ Jnan Potbi, by Kanji Kalidmjosb^ 
Teacher, New High School, Bombay* Printed at tlwe 
Vithal Press, Bombay, Paper cover, pp, 48 1 unpriuea 
(1914,) 

This is a small book for babies, part of the Direct 
Method Baby Series. The writer shews all the intelli- 
gence required for his work. 

Xichar Pushpamala. Vol 1. published by RaUcJtlfhAd 
Bhavan, and managed by N. B. Vibhakar^ Bnirktet* 
at-Law, Homony. Printed at the Dharma Vija^ 
Printing Pt ess, Taper cover, pp, 47, Price Re, 

(1914) 

Messrs. Ranchhad Bhavan and Vibhakar have 
started thi> series of the “Garland of Thought” with 
a view to focus the thought-creations or the belt 
minds of the world, and thereby to acquaint the 
Gujarati reading public with the best portions^ of 
foreign literature. It is an idea worthy of all praise. ' 
The series is led by Mr. Kaushikram V. Mehta, B.A., 
Director of Education, Bhavnagar. In a style, which ’ 
is sure to be followed by every one, he has expounded 
the principle of from certain por- 

tions of Plato’s Republic. 

Akba ni Vani, Part I. published by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, printed at the 
Diamond Jubilee i^css, Ahinedahnd, cloth covet pp, 
299, Price according to style of binding Re. 0*8-0 to 
Re. 0-11 0 (1914). 

Akha, the Vedantic poet of Gujarat was a volu-* 
minous writer, and the Society contemplates bringing 
out all his works at a cheap price. This is the first 
volume of the series, and the publisher has tried hy 
means of footnotes to simplify the task of the rcad^ 
in understanding the very hard, obscure and terse, 
language of the poet. K. M. J. 


German. 

Einc Krtiisilu Pnifung der QuAlen dcs /slamiHsclm 
Rechts, Abdur.rahman Seohart B.B., LL.B, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 21 shillings. 

This is an exposition, not of Muslim law asitia, 
but of Muslim law as the writer thinks it ought to Ise. 
The book is controversial and advocates the view* of 
“liberal” Muhammadans. Only the Curan is acoepttd 
as the source of Muslim law. The Ahadith Itradkioiw) • 
Qiyas (analogy) nnd Ijnia (general agreement) are 
mKted. The meaning the writer pots on many 
passages of the Quran is differeat from that generally 
tweived. He considers theOuran forbid* polygaaqr, 
concubinage and slavery. The Quran is created and 
only suprrstitiouB Muslims believe that it is written ^ 
the Preserved Tablet. .... . . J 

The book is printed on good, thick paper wttih laiBgn 
margins. Its success as a work of controveniy iaiilt#> 
W to be diminished by the fact that iti# wri^ til 
4rman, a language comparatively few 
Understand. Ki'v.' 






THE ROOT CAUSE OF THE PRESENT WAR 

By PKAMATHii Nath Bose, b.sc. (London.) 


T he War is the absorbing topic of the 
present day. The European papers 
hardly contain anything which is not 
connected directly or indirectly with it. 
Yet, it is curious, that nowhere is any 
serious attempt discernible to get at its root 
cause. It is of course generallj^ recognised 
that the tragedy of Servia was a mere 
pretext and that the causes of the War lie 
much deeper. The analysis on the side of the 
Allies, however, go no deeper than German 
megalomania and German barbarism,* and 
on the side of the Germans the origin of 
the war is traced to British perfidy ! One 
is surprised at the amount of loose, inco- 
herent verbiage which is indulged in even 
by the profoundest thinkers and scientists 
of the Occident. Sir Oliver Lodge, for ins- 
tance, delivered himself in the following 
strain at Browning Hall. 

“We all know that there are powers of good and 
powers of evil. We all know because we are fighting 
them at present. Why are wc fighting this, the holiest 
war that we were ever engaged in ? Because the powers 
of evil are loose, spiritual wickedness in high places, 
and in fighting them we arc agents oi God. It is a 
holy war.” 

Mr. Balfour addressing a large meeting 
at Bristol said, rightly enough, that the 
War 

‘‘was not the accident of a day ; it was not due to 
a despatch having been answered, or not answered 
at a particular time ; it was not due to this casual 
circumstance or that. It was due to cause far deeper 
and more profound, which had gradually, and by, 
as it were, an almost inevitable destiny led up to the 
terrible tragedy which we now saw before us.” 

But his diagnosis of these profound 
causes does not take him any deeper than 
German megalomania and moral obliquity. 

♦It, was” said he, “the crime of a nation which was 

^ The following (taken from the Daily Mail) may 
beiriven as a specimen; “Under their thin veneer of 
modern views* they have been concealing the hearts 
apd the habits of savages. They were savages in 1870 
when th^y came to Rouen and coiiunitted barbarities 
without number. They are savages stilt. Their art, 
their science* their manners fall away from them. 
They reveal themselves as they really are„.,They 
dtsr^ard every thiog by which man has raised himself 
from the iMTUte-^honour* treaties, rpks of vvarfare, 
concern for human life,” 


resolved not merely to be powerful, to be wosptrotrs, 
but which said, all these things are valueless unless 
I can also dominate and coerce the whole eivtlircd 
world. Unhappily tor herself, unnappily for mankind, 
she (Germany) had apparently felt that it was not 
enough to be great, honoured, wealthy, and secure, 
but that no nation worthy of the name, having 
domination within its grasp, should fail by all means, 
fair or foul, to pursue domination until it was 
secured.” 

The vituperative fusillade of the German 
savants, including men like Prof. Haeckel 
and Dr. Paul Carus, is of a far more 
furious character. Great Britain, accor^ 
ding to them, is the archfiend ! 

The Germans are often represented on 
the English papers as the modern Huns, 
Certainly, even if half or a quarter of tlie 
atrocities and brutalities which are laid to 
their charge be true, they fully deserve that 
title and worse. But the obvious question 
which suggests itself to one who is not 
within the pale of Western civilization is— ^ 
How is it that the people who up to the 
outbreak of the War were looked upon as 
the most cultured and the most advanced 
of all Western nations, who were ‘^the 
admired of all admirers,** who have 
produced some of the greatest scientists, 
the greatest philologists, the greatest 
historians, and the greatest psycholojgists 
of the present day, whose educational 
institutions were regarded as models, and 
were thronged by students from all parts 
of the world ; how is it, that these people, 
who, less than a year ago, occupied the 
zenith of Western civilization, have, all^ of 
a sudden, been hurled down to its nadir ? 
Whence this violently antethetic transfor- 
mation of an entire nation ? A short while 
ago Germany was the worshipped astb^.^ 
apotheosis of culture, now she is execrated 
as the incarnation of brutality ! 

There is a good deal of wild talk in the 
current Occidental literature to aecount^ 
for this supposed sudden change. It is by " 
some attributed to the vanity, ambition 
and p^rveri^ity of a fiendiah, stroug-t ^ 
willed man, the Kaiser--as ifnuy aatocmi 
however masterful, ep^ld lead # 
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naticsn tioaitiQg m ^KiilttiT* and repi^eienta-* 
tivc Goveniiiitiit like sheep to the sham- 
bles ] Thcue are others who ascdbe this 
cataclysmai outbarst of ruthless mill- 
tarism to the influence of such writers as 
Nietzsche, Treitschke, and Bernhard i. 
Nietzsche, who, by the way, was a Pole 
and was rather anti-German, has his fol- 
lowing in France and England as well as 
in Germany ; and writers of the type of 
Treitzchke and Bernhardi are not confined 
to Germany. The fact that the writings 
of these fire-eaters have obtained such wide 
currency and are so popular shows the 
dominant trend of the occidental culture. 
The ethical condition of the West is reflect- 
ed in tlieir writings. They have only 
given forcible and artistic expression to the 
ideas and ideals which are in vogue then— 
the exaltation of matter above spirit, of 
egotism above altruism, and of patriotism 
above hutnanitarianism. 

The fact of the matter is, there has been 
no traiisformation whatever. So fai as 
bellicose and pillaging propensities are 
concerned, the Prussians are no better and 
no worse now than they were some gene- 
rations ago, and they are no l>etter and no 
worse than the various other members of 
the occidental fraternity. The barbarities 
of Prussia in France in 1870-71, of Belgium 
in Congo, of several European Powers in 
China during theBoxer Campaign, and of 
Italy in Tripoli are still fresh in the 
memory of living men. The present holo- 
caust of blood in Europe is only a monu- 
mental outburst of the military and pre- 
datory spirit which has long characterized 
Western civilization. It has been calcu- 
lated, that during the last three hundred 
years, European Powers have been en- 
gaged in no less than 266 wars.* In the 
'w.wds of Max Nordan : 

*^Thc world is being suffocated under the weight of 
armaments. This weight however, is not considered 
sufficient, and everywhere armaments are being piled 
up with feverish haste. Everybody has the word 
^‘peace*^ on his lips, yet people are being shot and 
killed in one quarter ana preparations for war of 
everybody against everybody are being pushed in 

^ ‘Diploma^, with an air of importance, is 
busying itscli with new treaties, while at the same 
moment 4t tears off old compacts with cool 
cynicisuLua And while the inscrutable hereditary 
wisdom ojf the rulers i# throwing into confusion 
ah intCfpaiional relatipps placing everywhere 
mighi oefbrc right, throwing about like so 
msuijh bales of living, thinking, feeling races 

^ < i 

M«4erit WU. s. 92;, , 


and nations, Moroccans, Tripolitan Arabs^ Ferslaini 
and Cretans, dragging down systematically owr 
proud morality to prehistoric barbarism, and steering 
out the ships of State straight towards the bloo^' 
anarchy of war— at the same time in every land tiie 
masses are groaning under the rising cost of livingi 
which IS caused but to a small extent by drought and 
bad hai vests, and to a far larger extent by protec- 
tive tariffs raised in favour of srifish agrarian miho- 
nties and by the crushing taxation imposed Ibr those 
very armaments.” 

But why should excessive militarism be 
so persistent in Europe, notwithstaudiu^r 
the immense advance she has made on the^ 
path of intellectual development ? I hard 
discussed the reasons in my “Epochs of 
Civilization'^ which was published nearly 
a yeai previous to the outbreak of the 
present war. * In fact, it strongly con^^ 
firms the theory of the evolution of 
civilizations which the writer has put for-^ 
ward in that work, and of the classifica* 
tion of civilizations based thereon. Modern 
Europe stepped into the first stage of 
civilizatiem about thirteen centuries ago, 
and into the second or intellectual stage 
some three centuries ago. According to 
the writer’s theory of the evolution of 
civilization the time for her passage into 
the highest or the ethical stage is not 
quite ripe yet. But one is in the parting 
of the ways now. If her materialism, of 
which her militarism is only a well* 
pronounced expression, persists mueb 
longer, her civilization is destined to perish 
like so many other co-matcrial civiHzatiottS 
of the past. But, on the contrary, if the 
forces making for ethical and spiritual 
development, which are at present very 
weak, gather strength and acquire ascen«^ 
dancy over those which lead to material 
development, she will, like India and China 
in the last epoch, attain the harmonious 
development of the third stage, and the 
permanence of hec civilization will be 
insured. ^ 

The dominantly material trend which 
the intellectual advancement of MeskSem 
Europe has hitherto taken is tnail^ 
responsible for the predominance and 
persistence of the military and predatory 
proclivities of the West. The most 
characteristic feature whteh distin^idhta 
tlte intellectual movement Of Modem 
from the intellectual Mvemeiit of tm 
previous Epoch of Civilization, esperially 
as developed in India, is the mawflttNWl# 
progress of Natural Science. » ^ 
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Thi? AYjans of northern and western 
Bnrt^pe were not so favoured by their 
physical environment as their brethren 
who migrated to India. The physical 
surroundings of the latter were favourable 
to early economic development. The 
wants of the outer life easily satisfied, they 
had abundant leisure to turn their atten- 
tion to the inner life. They were either in 
friendly intercourse with Nature or 
regarded it as a negligible factor in 
life. Far different was the case with 
their^ Western congeners. Throughout 
the second epoch they were engaged in a 
keen struggle for bare existence and were 
but little above the savage level. Their 
climate and their soil were adverse to eco- 
nomic progress, and their energies were 
exhausted in overcoming natural obstacles. 
They had little time left for introspec- 
tion, cogitation and contemplation. Nature 
loomed large before them because they had 
constantly to contend against her forces. 
The effort made by them to obtain mastery 
over her has left its impress upon their 
national character which exhibits qualities 
requisite for sustained action in an eminent 
degree. It has also developed a habit of 
mind which is as helpful for a minute 
investigation of the objective world as it 
is prejudicial to a close study of the subjec- 
tive phenomena. 

Thus in the Occident there has been 
great diffusion of knowledge pertaining to 
the macrocosm, but comparatively little 
of knowledge relating to the microcosm. 
There is much science, but not much 
philosophy ; much learning, but not much 
wisdom. Had Natural science confined 
itself mainly to its legitimate sphere of 
intellectual development, it would not only 
have done no harm, but would have done 
an infinity of But its strong 

tendency to send its discoveries to the 
market place, its inordinate com mercialism, 
which has done, and is doing incalculable 
mischief— it is here that modern science 
18 poles asunder from ancient science. The 
one attempts to secure happiness through 
spirit, the other through matter. Spiritual 
and ethical development was the goal of 
the itttellectttal culture of the ancients, 
especially of the Hindus. However various 
tbs paths commended by them for salva- 
tion, they all aj^ree in denouncing egoism 
and in suppressing the animal side of man. 

They nave sought happiness by self- 
denial, not by self-indulgence ; by curtailing 


the wants of life, not by increasing them ; 
by suppressing desires, not by gratifying 
them. Western science, on the other hand, 
takes but little account of anything but 
the phenomenal world and the life in it* 
It takes but little heed of spiritual life, and 
seeks to accomplish the well-being of man 
by material developments, by the gratifica- 
tion of his senses, adding to his physical 
comforts and conveniences, by multiplying 
his wants and desires. 

It is the industrial applications of 
Chemistry and Physics on such a gigantic 
scale which are mainly answerable for the 
monumental military and predatory acti- 
vities of the West. In the first place there 
have resulted from these practical applica- 
tions huge mills and factories but a frac- 
tion of the produce of which can be absor- 
bed by Europe. Markets outside Europe 
must, therefore, be found for it, and 
markets in Western vocabulary have come 
to mean dependencies or “spheres of in- 
fluence.^^ The scramble for such iflarkets 
in Asia and Africa, have made international 
jealousies and rivalries in the Occident 
keener than ever before, and is unquestion- 
ably one of the most potent causes of the 
militarism of modern Europe. The Russo- 
Japanese War and the recent War of Italy 
with Turkey are entirely attributable to it* 
The titanic war which is now ^oing 
on is primarily due to the keen desire of 
Germany for Imperial expansion outside 
Europe. Western writers like Norman 
Angell who try to demonstrate the futi- 
lity of warfare entirely overlook this as- 
pect of it. It is quite true, as they main- 
tain, that directly no European Power can 
secure any material advantage by con- 
quests or annexations in Europe ; but, in- 
directly, they can by extending their 
possessions or spheres of influence abroad. 
There cannot be the shadow of a doubt, 
that it is the expectation of this indirect 
gain which has spurred Germany to stake 
her all in the Armageddon which she has 
let going. The only way in which she can 
hope to profit by conquering or crippling 
her powerful antagonists is by ousting 
them out of their dependencies and by cap- 
turing their markets outside Europe. 

There are other ways in which the 
result of the industrial application of 
Natural Science has been distinctly 
adverse to ethical development ana 
favourable to the growth ot militarktn. 
The labour-saving applianmi and ma- 
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chinery which have Conie so largely into 
vogae have created capitalistu, one of the 
greatest corses of the Western social state. 
No industry on a small scale and with ‘ 
a small capital can be remunerative at 
the present day. Concentration of capital 
is the essential condition of modern indus- 
trial expansion. The success or failure of 
an industry depends chiefly upon the scale 
and quality of the machinery, and, there- 
fore, upon the amount of capital. The larger 
the capital, the more will it command high 
class expensive machinery and appliances, 
the larger consequently will be the margin 
of profit. Thus capital tends to be concen- 
trated within a small section of the com- 
munity. 

This small section consisting of immense- 
ly wealthy corporations and individual 
multimillionaires exercise considerable in- 
fluence on the politics of their govern- 
ments. Herr Arthur von Gwinuer, the great 
financier and head of the Deutsche Bank 
with immense properties all over the world, 
and such men as the Krupps, Liemens, 
Ballins and Bathenans wield immense 
political influence in Germany ; and that 
influence has, on the whole, been as favour- 
able to war, as it has been inimical to 
peace. 

Further, one of the most important 
effects of the innumerable inventions for 
gratifying our senses has been to per- 
petually multiply our wants and raise the 
standard of living, so that the goal of 
luxury today is the starting point of 
necessity tomorrow. As here is no limit 
to mechanical development, there is also no 
limit to the ^elaboration and complexity 
of the conditions of life ; and ceaseless rise 
of the standard of comforts and luxuries 
leads to perpetual enhancement of 
the intensity of the struggle for animal 
existence, and to excessive greed. In fact, 
the mechanical progress of the age has 
rendered a simple ethical life almost an 
impossibility in the West. 1 here has never 
been a community which has emerged out 
of the primitive stage in which certain 
sections have not been ardent votaries of 
Mammon. But there never has ^ been a 
civilized society in which Mammonism has 
been so universally prevalent as in the 
West to-day. It is this inordinate greed 
for the accnmnlation of wealth which leads 


the Occidental to “develop” the resoiM^ 
of the weaker peoples of the globe whicil 
he cannot do effectively without stibjwA^ 
ting them, or at least bringing them witmfi 
his “sphere of influence.” There was rdopi 
enough and to spare in America, Australia 
and Africa for European colonisation 
without exterminating or enthralling the 
simple and, in not a few cases, con^in^f 
aborigines, if the European had been less 
actuated by an unquenchable thirst for 
material aggrandisement. There is room 
enough even now in Europe, for much 
further expansion of her peoples, if only 
they were intent upon living more in con- 
formity with a high ethical standard,^ and 
were content with a comparatively simple 
living. They would not then need to 
pursue a career of spoliation and militar- 
ism, euphemistically called Imperial expan- 
sion, on the pretence of forcing their 
“kultur” down the throats of peoples 
who feel, that they can get on well enough 
and, perhaps, much better without it. 

Thus we find, that the root cause of the 
inordinate military and predatory activi- 
ties of the Occident, of which the present 
war is only an exaggerated form, isth« 
practical applications of Natural Science 
on a gigantic scale, which have given rise 
to and fostered Industrialism, Capitalism 
and Mammonism. No community can 
advance on the path of civilization without 
industries, capital, and a certain amount 
of desire for the accumulation of wealth. 
But the thing to see is to have industries 
without Industrialism, capital without 
Capitalism, and desire to accumulate 
wealth without Mammonism. The Hindu 
sages saw this clearly. They prescril^ 
a life of austere simplicity for theBrahmaUil 
who are to pursue knowledge with a view 
to ethical and spiritual development <«ily 
and are to serve as ravels and guides pp 
the rest of the community to whom a|i 
money-making occupations were relegated. 
Until the Western intellectuals are uiPte 
strongly actuated by this ancient spirk, 
until they cease to lend their aid so lar|dy 
to material progress as they do at presSUtf 
until, in short, they free science IfOm tit 
present unholy and fatuous union wkh 
commercialism, there will be no end Ip 
Western militarism, and all attempt^ |p 
establish peace will be utterly infruelnt^ 
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£xamiiiations--how to reduce their 
pressure. 

In the EdncBtional Review for January 
a Professor of the Bombay Presidency 
makes some practical suggestions towards 
lightening the burden of our student-folk. 
He points out some of the defects of the 
present examination system in Indian 
schools which should seriously engage the 
attention of the Educational authorities. 
Says the Professor : 

One general defect of our system is that we have 
come to attach undue importance to intellectual 
education. We give pass to a student if he satisfies 
US in an intellectual test only. No numbers are granted 
for good physique. No marks for good' morals. A 
man gets marks with us because he can write on a 
piece of paper ‘cleanliness is next to godliness/ and not 
because he shows in life that he is clean. One who 
can remember a few verses of a moral text-book gets 
marks, even medals, in preference to another who 
remembers not verses but having written them on the 
tablet of hi^ heart fallows them sincerely in life. The 
first suggestion, that we wish to make, is to take into 
consideration the body and the morals of the students. 
In our opinion no student should be admitted to a 
degree or granted a certificate unless he has a mini- 
mum of intellectual moral and physical education. 
It is possible to devise tests for the latter two. A 
record to show how often a student falls ill, at what 
rate he adds to his weight, height and the si»e of his 
muscles, what interest he takes in games, at what 
rate he progresses in games — a record of all this 
ahottld be kept in the case of eveiy student. Similarly 
such moral virvues as can be easily marked should get 
their due numbers. The student who is regular, 
punctual, truthful, serving in his nature should get 
Mis dues. A man has two parts— the natural and the 
unnatural— the heriditary and the acquired. In 
giving diplomas both ctf these should be taken into 
iconsidcration. The sunrlbtal of the two should be 
marked. 

The next suggestion that we would make regarding 
the decrease of the pressure of examinations is to 
devise a scheme to test all the mental powers of a 
student. In our present system we only test memory. 
Bven that power is not properly tested. 

To remove the above defects, in the first place, 
ttpa tests of metnoi*y should be devised. Secondly, 
tl» Other two powers of the mind-^imagination and 
sliould also be tested. In teftiljg the former 
it k to ask students to ujAlte their own 

stories illustrating some theme. They may also be 
ask^ to make ainalogies and sitnilei; For instance, 
aclmiimiijr ha aiiked to look ^t thj!# riwog or the 
setting sun and then required to describe the rising 
and the setting by means of some suggestive simile. 

Having thus arranged for the examination of ah 
faculties and having devised means to make the 




examination effective, we would suggest that the 
pressure of examinations should be distributed over 
long periods of time. In the first place, holding 
examination in all the various subjects in the short 
compass of 3 or 4 days should be avoided.^ Let the 
Terminal Examination or the Annual Examination be 
distributed over a month or so. Let one Subject be 
examined to-day and another a week after and 6000. 
The regular lessons should, of course, continue* hut 
with only a little change so as to give a short time to 
the students to arrange their thoughts and to system- 
atize the facts that they have learnt. 

Another suggestion to the same effect is to pi^ke 
weekly and fortnightly examinations more useful. 
They should form an integral part of the considerd- 
tions on Which the question of promotion is to be 
decided. The marks obtained at the various examina- 
tions throughout the year should l)e added togetlmr 
and then the best students only promoted. 

Home-work also should be marked for that 
purpose. If a student writes good essays throughout 
the year and happens to write a bad essay at the 
time of exarnimation, he should not on that account 
be detained in the same class for one year more, nor 
should any disgrace attach to him on that account. 
Same should 1^ the case with other kind of home- 
work. 


A Dictionary in the making 

We are indebted to Mr. S3"dney Walton 
for the information he has given us in 
the pages of the February East and West 
regarding the making of the new English 
Dictionary which will be finished before 
long, and whose ‘‘completion will be a 
great festival, memorable in the annals 
of literature.^’ 

The sheer industry and strength of 
purpose of those who are engaged in the 
task is truly wonderful. The writer tells 
us that : 

in an old English garden at Oxford, a way from the 
hurry and strife of affairs, the wonderful architecture 
of the New English Dictionary silently approaches 
completion. More than thirty years has this treasure- 
house of the language been in building, first At the 
Scriptorium at Mill Hill, and later in the city 
Johnson spent his collegiate days. With the thirty 
years many of the first enthusiasts have passed away, 
Dr. Furnivall and Professor Skeat among them ; but 
the master builder, Sir James Murray, aoic]^ still at 
the task, his natural strength unabated it would veeni, 
notwithstanding his seventy years six. Summer 

and winter he rises at six o’clefejk,. work® at tfec 
Dictionary the day through winnowing the lilsttwy 
of words. 

fn the preparation of the first section of Volume X. 
( Ti— Tombac ), which has just been published, Sir 
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James workef3 ninety hours a week for three months, 
and the history of ‘ to ’ with the infinitive alone cost 
two months of toil. 

The readers will ^have an idea uf the 
splendid devotion of the makers of the 
dictionary and the thoroughgoing manner 
in which they are handling the stupendous 
task, by going through the following 
statement of Sir James Murraj’ who is the 
master builder : 

I began on the Dictionary in April of 1879 ; that 
is to say, I made a start on the material collected 
by the Philological vSociety, and it took three years 
to get it into ship-shape, and make it adequate for 
the purpose. Under the kindling enthusiasm of Dr. 
Furnivall, eager readers had been gleaning quotations, 
but when 1 came to sift what had been sent in I found 
the great mass various in quality. Perhaps there 
were five million quotations, and in the Dictionary 
itself 1 estimate we shall have used aliout a third of 
that number, shortened in form, of course, because of 
exigencies of space. Insufficient instructions were 
originally issued to “readers” to guide them in their 
work ; Dr. Furnivall had many other mteiests, and 
could not attend to minutiae. It was es.sential, for 
example, that each reader sluiuld have an authentic 
edition of the book he was engaged upon, otherwise 
his findings might be full of flaws ; but this condition 
seems to have been overlooked. Modern edition 
might be cheapest, but they are seldom verbally 
reliable, and scarcely ever so for spelling. No proper 
list was kept of the po’^tions which had been exa- 
mined of the promised books. When 1 came to 
address an appeal to Dr. Furnivall’s voluntary 
helpers more than half the letter‘d were returned with 
the remark ; ”(}oiie away’* or “Dead.” Many had 
left their manuscripts behind, and I had to make 
journeys into country places, and find bundles of 
quotations in unlikely places, in stables, in cellars, 
and empty houses. In .some cases I had to pay 
ransom before I could arrange to get the bundles 
awfiy. Then we had to increase the quotations by 
some three millioiis more under careful control, and so 
went the first three years. 

“At first we calculated that the Dictionary would 
run into eight volumes. That calculation was made 
on the basis of existing dictionaries, Johnson’s and 
in particular, Webster’s ; but wc were not long in 
finding that there bad been a tendency, either from 
the pressure of the publisher or a natural weariness, 
to hurry the work in its later parts. One may trace 
this distinct falling off by referring to the words in 
the later letters of most existing dictionaries. Ten 
volumes came even to be narrow limits for the wa^' 
in which wc jilanned to treat every word, small and 
great.” 

Some of the special difficulties and 
problems of the task>re thus enumerated 
by Sir Janies : 

There is a certain elusive class of words whose 
parentage cannot be traced ; they defy the telescope 
of the lexicographer. Whenever we write down 
“Etymology unknown” it means that days and 
week^ of study have been spent without other 
result. Every conjecture made as to the possible 
origin has been carefully tested and abandoned 
before we write that final epitaph of failure, English 
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words not found in other languages are specially 
difficult to follow into the past. 

To ascertain the pronunciation of a 
word Sir James 

makes tests among educated men in Oxford and 
elsewhere, and his experiment consists, whenever 
possible, in asking them to read a sentence which 
contains the dubious word. Sometimes, the learned 
master of the house pronounces it in one way and his 
wife in another. Me had heard three or four pronuncia- 
tions of the word ‘prolocutor’ in the Lower House of 
CouYoc.'ition ; and had given three of them in the 
Dictionary. 

In America and Canada one often finds a different 
vowel or a different stress, a fact which brings the 
speet^i of Canada and of the United States into 
closer kinshij). 

8ii James goes on to say : 

It is a disappointing thing, to have to spend days 
over the history of a word, to dig deep and root 
up a doz n conjectural derivations which prove to 
l)e baselcs®, and find at the end that nothing positive 
is left. Etirly Latin etymology is very difficult ; I 
mean the tracing of the sources of Latin words 
thcmselvc■^ 

The great speech-tendencies, as they may be called, 
arc a fasemating field of study. If our spelling had 
remained phonetic this task of dictionary making 
would have been lightened wonderfully. The confusion 
came in when the Norman scribes, using the Roman 
alphabet but attaching different sound values to the . 
symbols, began to write down our English speech. 


Forty Years of Progress of Chemistry at 
the Presidency College 

Dr. P. C. Koy contributes an informing 
article of the above name in the Presidency 
College MagarJnt for January. 

In the early seventies of the last centurjv 
Mr. H. F. Biaiidford was ‘^Professor of 
Natural Science.” Be taught the outlines 
of Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Mete- 
orology, Physical Geography, etc. He 
was something of a jack-of-al 1-trades. It 
was Sir George Campbell who “realized-- 
that the time had come for each of the 
several branches of science to claim un- 
divided attention.” 

He asked for two specialists— -one in Chemistry 
and the other in Botany. The then Secretary of 
State was fortunate in securing the services of 
Alexander (now Sir Alexander) Pedler and George 
(now Sir George) Watt as Professors of Chemistry 
and Botany respectively. Both of them proved to 
be efficient teachers, and successive generations of 
pupils speak highly of the attractive manner in which 
they taught their subjects. 

‘When Mr. Pedler joined his duties in 1874, the 
premises occupied by the present Preside®^ Collrge 
were under construction and the old Prcsidericy 
College classes were held partly in the bnildix^s now 
occupied by the Hindu School and the Sgtuikirit 
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» College, and partly in the rented rooms of the upper 
storey of the Albert Holl. 

On the removal of the Presidency College to the 
new buildings in 1874?^ the one-storied house on 
the north of the compound in which had been located 
the old Hare School ^then just entered into possession 
of- its present building) was made over to the 
Chemical Department. Here the Chemical Laboratory 
slowly and silently grew up to meet the requirements 
of the time. The te«aching in Chemistry even for 
the B. A course was comparatively elementary, 
and no training in practical work was necessary ; 
this luxury was conHned only to the students pre- 
paring for the M.A degree in science, who in addition 
to Chemistry had also to take up some branches of 
Physics. 

The Chemical Department was 1 oused in the old 
one-storeyed budding fur dose upon twenty years, but 
the grouiiig demand for increased accomodation 
due to the popularity of the subject and to the open- 
ing of the practical classes began to be keenly felt. 
Thanks to the devoted efforts ot Sir A. Pedler, backed 
by Sir A. Croft, the construction of a new wing of 
buildings was sanctioned by Sir Charles Elliot at a 
cost of about 1,60,000 rupees. The Chemical Depart- 
ment was removed t^ the existing premises in 1894. 
It should be remembered, hov\ ever, that some ol the 
valuable resetardies ol Sir A, Pedler, e.g., those on 
“Cobra Poison,” “Action of Light on PJiosphorus,’’ 
etc., which won for him the distinction of IL K. S.- 
ship, were carried on in tliis earlier huinl)lc, unpretend- 
ing laboratory. The more complete differentiation of 
the Science Couise and the institution of the B. Sc. 
degree in 1907 gave a fresli impetus to the study of 
Science 

Dr. Ray thinks it was very fortunate 
that the late Mr. J. A. Cunningham was 
in charge of the Chemical clc[)arlment from 
1906 - 1909 . . 

His zeal and enthusiasm for the spread of scientific 
education in Bengal was inilioundvd. Not only at 
Presidency College but often in his capacity as a 
Dniveisily InsiKctor under the New Kignlations lie 
was mddatigabic in his efforts to imjirove the quedity 
of.sciencc teaching in the colleges of Bengal, Govern- 
ment and privat i;. 

In Speaking of some of our young work- 
er-s in Cliemislry avTio have done original 
work Dr. Kay writes : 

Thirty years ago, while a .<5tudcnt at Edinburgh, I 
began to notice that original contnlnitions l)y 
JajJianese students of Science had become a prominent 
feature in the Journals ol the London and Beilin 
Chemical Societies. Here was an Asiatic people, who 
could scarcely look back to a glorious past, adding 
to the world s stock of knowledge ; while India, the 
land of Buddha, whicn through the medium of China 
had conlriliuted in no small degree to the civilization 
of Ja[)un, was sleeping the sleep of agc.s. This thought 
had often filled me alternately with pangs of despair 
as also \\;ith emulation. It is a matter for sincere 
congratulation that contributions from our advanced 
post-graduate students now bulk largely in the pages 
of the Chemical Journals of England. Germany and 
America, and aie beginning to shed lustre on the 
chemical l^hp^aipry of the Presidency College. It is not 
necessary' recount the names of the many past 
students who have worked here during the last twelve 


years, and some of whom are now holding chairs ot 
Chemistry in Government Colleges of Bengal. I hope 
I shall be pardoned, however, if I give special promin- 
ence to the brilliant contributions of two of our latest 
toilers in the field— Messrs. Rasik Lai Datta and 
Nilratan Dhar— both of whom have shown conspi- 
cuous talents and marked originality ; nor shoula I 
omit the name of Mr. Jitendranath Raksliit, who has 
recently been awarded a research grant by the 
London Chemical Society for his investigations on 
Sodium Di-acetamide etc. 


Where is the poetry in life ? 

In the course of an article of the above 
name in the January St.^ John^s College 
Magazine, Mr. M. S. Dave tells us that 
‘'without some contact, conscious or un- 
conscious, with real poetry or romance, 
life on earth would be impossible and un- 
bearable.^' Just so. The appreciation of 
real poetry^ is not the monopoly of poets 
or writers of verse. This life is real and 
w^orth living, we must create heaven here 
by our own efforts. But “where is that 
])oetry in life, wdiere is that heaven, where 
is that romance ? The real answer to the 
individual man who hopes for real poetry 
in life would be “search within." 

We should alvvaj^s see the w'orld with a freshness 
of mind. We shoulii ollen try to record our impres- 
sions, on the tablet of our heart, of the sparkling 
waters, the richly coloured flowers, the landscape, 
and the calm which chains onr attention and ennobles 
our soul, our impressions of those rare moments, 
when we feel that if we are given up to the mercy of 
the inexorable law' of the struggle for existenee to be 
to^^sed about here and there by apparently conflicting 
forces without any purpose, if we are told that we 
are mere warring units in a purposeless world, where 
the destinies ot nations and of everything we see, 
and do not see, arc not guided by a sentient loving 
and intelligent being ; it there is no order, unily, 
harmony, or consistency in nature and her doings ; if 
we are asked to imagine every beautiful flower that 
we see only in the light of a survivor at the expense 
of others, we w'ould rather like to ,be let alone and 
die in our optimistic faith of higher destinies of things 
and the evolution of nobler qualities of man, with a 
purpose behind it. We don’t mind if they be called 
‘mere hallucinations’ as long as they supply ns with 
higher motives of action, an explanation for the 
apparently contradictory facts of life, and a consola- 
tion in our times of difficulties and bereavements. We 
should not overlook also in our life of stress and 
strain the finer and subtler emotions of the human 
heart, the tears of joy and love, the silent reciproca- 
tions, the inner voice’ for a higher life, the inmost, in- 
cessant, spontaneous hankering to approach a reality 
to guide us to the right patli. If one is alive to 
these sei ia lions and such as these and always ready 
to imbibe the truth from whatever source it pomes, 
the real poetry of life will not be far removed from 
him. 
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National Education in Bengal 

We are in receipt of the “Report of 
The National Council of Education, 
Bengal” for 1913, which is the “eighth 
year of the Council’s existence and the 
fourth after amalgamation with the So- 
ciety for Promotion of Technical Educa- 
tion in Bengal.” 

The following statement proves that the 
Institution is tinancially sound. We are 
glad to note this fact. 

The total receipts in 1913 amount to Rs. 58,869-0-0. 
The total amount of expenses was Rs. 51,360-14.-4 be- 
ingRs. 19,439-1-1 for the National College and School 
and recognised schools and Rs. 27,444-9-9 for the 
Bengal Technical Institute. The balance at the end 
of the year 1913 stood at Rs. 7,356-1-1 in the Bank 
of Bengal and Rs. 146-1-4 was cash in hand. 

Wc are sorry to learn that some of the 
recognised institutions closed during the 
year under review. At present there are 
six recognised schools at Chandpur, 
Mayana, Santipur, Jhalakati, Dangarpar 
and Malda. 

The library of the Council has at prcvsent 
6,G15 volumes. A better equipped library 
is necessary tor the research work of the 
Professors. The Committee of the Council 
has appealed to all authors and publishers 
to help them in this object. 

We read in the report that 

every cftbri is being made to teach according 
t(j the Kindergarten system in tlie Priniar}^ Classes. 
The students arc made to feel as little as possible 
the burden of their work and they take to it with 
pleasure. Drawing and Drill and Pictorial Lessons 
form the essential parts of their instructions. English 
is taught orally in the 2nd and 3rd year Primary 
Classes and man^^ students in the Primary Depart- 
ment can frame short sentences in English correctly. 
At the end of the Primary course, the students linisli 
Compound Division of Indian money in Arithmetic, 
while in Bengali they are able to read story books 
with ease and recite poems with an appreciation 
of their meaning. The special feature of the school 
is a combination of manual with intellectual training. 
Elementary lessons on science in the school classes 
(Biology, Physics and Chemistr^p form a part of 
the course. Instruction being given through the 
medium of the vernacular, progress is easy and 
necessarily more rapid. The secondary course is 
equivalent to the I. A. and I. Sc standards of the 
Calcutta University and is designed to be finished in 
10 years from the date of admission. 

In 1912 fifteen students of the Engineer- 
ing llepartment of the Bengal Technical 
Institute appeared at the City and Guilds 
of London Institute Examination. 
Fourteen came out succesful. 

Physical education is not neglected. 

Arrangements have been made for all 


the main out-door games, a special featufe 
being Rowing. No other Cakuiia College 
that we know of, has arrangements tot 
this healthy recreation. 

Important research work has been 
done b3^ some of the professors. Professor 
Radhakumud Mukerji alone has brought 
out two original historical works in the 
course of four years. 

It is gratifying to learn that many of 
the young men trained in the Bengal 
Technical Institute and the Bengal 
National College are profitably emplo^^ed 
in Enginecrieg firms, Dockyards, Railways 
etc. No less than eight young men arc 
employed under the Tata Iron Works of 
Sakchi. 

Out of tlie seven students sent out to 
America in 1910 five returned in 1613 
after graduating from Harvard and Yale. 
The Council have engaged the services of 
two of tl^e llarv.ard men, botli ofwhom, 
we read, ‘‘graduated with distinction. 

Sanitation in Agra and Oudh* 

By the perusal of the resolution in the 
‘‘Forty sixth Annual Report of the S anh 
tary Commissioner of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh for 1913’' we come to 
learn that tlie birth-rate was 47’67 per 
niille i. e. 2 29 higher than recorded in the 
previous year. We are glad to know that 
this birth-rate was the highest recorded 
during the last 31 years, with the excep* 
tion of that for 1899. The death-rate 
though higher by 4 93 than that for 1912 
was exceeded by the birth-rate by 12*83. 
We read that deaths from fever were 
responsible for a large proportion of the 
excess in death-rate. Deaths from Cholera 
also increased, the death-rate rising from 
•40 to 1-29. 

The highest death-rate was recorded by 
Kosi, the same being in excess over the 
birth-rate by 3GT7. The Anti-malarial 
Works in that town for which a grant has 
been received from the Government of 
India, have been started and are now in 
progress. The municipality of Allahabad, 
which, we hear, is always able to show a 
healthy record, produced the remarkably 
low death-rate of 17*41 . 

Death-rate among children under one 
year of age was higher by '3 than the 
average for the. dccennium 1891-1900 but 
considerably lower than that for the decent 
niura 1901-i910, 
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Tie United Provinces Prevension of 
Adnlteration Act was framed during the 
year and the provisions of the act have 
already been extended to a few of the 
larger municipalities. This, to our mind, 
is a move in the right direction. The 
health of a people depends in a large 
measure on the sort of food they consume. 

It is very unfortunate “that the experi- 
ment of establishing village sanitary pan- 
chayats has so far been attended with a 
somewhat doubtful measure of success.” 

This province is notorious for its high 
death-rate. In fact, it is the highest in 
British India excluding the province of 
Delhi. 


Pencil, Toy and other Manufacture. 

We have received from the Commercial 
Intelligence Department copies of notes on 
Pencils, Toys, Textiles and miscellaneous 
articles, from which we gather the fol- 
lowing : 

Pencils—No separate statistics can be given of the 
imports into India of pencils, as they arc included in 
the general heading “Stationery, excluding paper.” Of 
the German and Austrian imjiorts the most iin 
portant are undoubtedly pencils. These countries arc 
specially favoured in respect of the peiicd-making in- 
dustry on account of the presence of large deposits 
of amorphous graphite of a suitable cjnality and of a 
supply of excellent soft cedar wood. In both these 
respects India is at a disadvantage. The only jiart 
of India in which graphite 1ms been worked is Tra- 
vancore. The Travancore graphite is suitable for the 
manufacture of crucibles ))ut it is doubtful whether 
it could be used for pencil manufacture, as it is diffi- 
cult to grind to a fine powder. Graphite schists are 
extensively developed also in the Clihattisgarh Feu- 
datory States, notalily in Kalahandi. The material 
as it occurs would probably be uiisuitalile for pencil 
making, but might be capable of treatment. 

The second difficulty which confronts the Indi.an 
industry is the supply of suitable wood. No wood 
has yet been found of the same class a.s the soft cedar 
wood used in Germany and the United States, but 
the possibilities of Indian woods for pencil manufac- 
ture have not yet been fully exploited and the matter 
infw still be said to be in the experimental stage. 

The best timber procurable in India, so far as has 
been ascertained up to the present, is Jtiniperv^ ma- 
cropodn, which is found in the dry hills of Eialuchis- 
tan. Another useful timber is Capressus toru/osa 
which is much more plentiful than the Juniper, but 
docs not make up into so good a pencil being some 
what tough. Enquiries recently made on the part of 
the Mysore Government showed that a quantity of 
soft wood suitable for pencil-making apparently 
exists in the Mysore forests. 

An industry of considerable promise in India is the 
manufacture of chalk pencils. The details of prices of 
Indian made chalk 'pencils given below are those of 
a Punjab Company which recently started this indus- 
try. These chalk pencils have been very well report- 


ed on by the Director of Agriculture and Industries in 
the Punjab. The prices of the chalk "pencils made by 
this Company are : 

White crayons — 

Per case of 100 boxes each containing 144 sticks — 
Ks. 37-8 f. o. r. at any railway station in India. 

Packed also in 25 and 50 gross cases for the con- 
venience of schools at an extra charge of Re. 1-4 and 
Rs. 2-8 respectively. 

Coloured crayons— 

Per case of 100 gross boxes each containing 144 
sticks— Rs. 50 f. o. r. at any railway station in India. 

Retail packed in 12 gross boxes, Rs. 9 f. o, r. 

Toys— Germany is the largest importer of toys in 
to India. 

Toy-making may be carried on either in factories or 
as a domestic industry. In (Tcrmany both kinds 
exist, the centre of the former being Nurnberg and of 
the latter Sonneberg. In Japan also the manufac- 
ture of cheap toys as a domestic industry has been 
rapidly developed. In India there is already a consi- 
derable toy-making industry, the articles produced 
licing mostly wooden toys turned, laccjucred or inlaid. 

In the manufacture of the more elaborate mechani- 
cal toys it is not to lie expected that India could 
compete with Germany. I^vcn in England toy manu- 
facturers have been behind Germany in such iuven- 
tion«, although from accounts received of a sample 
exhibition of to 3 ^s held by the Board of Trade, it 
appears that English manufacturers have succeeded 
in copying some of the special German lines, such as 
dolls which close their eyes when laid down. 

As an illustration of the enterprise and care shown 
by’ German firms it may be mentioned that in the 
manufacture of porcelain and china figures of Indian 
deities, which have a large sale, the German manu- 
laclurcr takes the trouble to find out and reproduce 
in each case the correct religious colours in vogue in 
India. 

Glazed China figures are made at the Calcutta 
Pottery’ Works, but not the non-glazed. 

Woolen Manufactures — 

There arc five Woollen Mills at present 'it work in 
India, one being in the Mysore State. Two of the 
mills, that at Cawn])ore in the United Provinces, 
and that at Dhariwal in the Punjab, produce 78 per 
cent of the total outturn ot the Indian mills. For 
the production ol the highest class goods they 
import a certain (juantity’^ of Australian wool, which 
is used either pure or mixed with Indian wool. 

In the year ending .31 st March 1914, India 
exported 49 million lbs. of raw wool valued at 
t‘1, 070,000. Of this, 97 per cent went to the United 
Kingdom. In the same year India exported woollen 
goods valued at £107,000. Ninety per cent of these 
consist of carpets and rugs of which threc-ipxarters 
went to the United States, In 1909-10, India’s 
export of woollen goods was valued at £160,000, so 
that there has been little advance under this head. 

Iiiiports from Germany consist principally of 
shawls, piece goods, and yarn and knitting wool. 
Ciermany’s trade in shawls is far larger tlaan that 
of any other country. Austria-Hungary’s imports 
lire principally in these same lines also, but they are 
much smaller in each case than the imports from 
Germany. 

Silk— India imports the biggest quantity of silk 
from Japan. The imports during the year ending 31st 
March, 1914 were valued at £965,622. 

Germany, has made a speciality^ of one particular 
Hue, viz.j articles ol silk mixed with other materials 
and almost all her imports arc in this class of goods, 
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their value in the year ending 31st March 1914 being 
£141,063. Her imports of these goods in the previous 
year were £111,198 and in 1911-12 only £73,821. 
The United Kingdom and France also specialise in 
mixed silk goods, imports from these countries being 
worth £128,250 and £111,712 respectively, in 
1913-14. 

Imports of silk and cotton mixed piece goods from 
Germany consist principally of velvets, of which large 
quantities are imported. Formorl^^ all velvets were 
imported from France, but Germany secured the tr.mle 
in mixed velvets by means of a special jmocess in the 
manufacture of the velvet pile. 

Brushes-— 

Next to the United Kingdom, Austria-TTungarv' 
and Germany are the largest exports of brushes tt) 
India. The trade is not a very large one but it is 
perhaps sufficient to justify a note at the piesent 
time, more especially as brush-manufacture is already 
a well-established industry in India and several 
factories produce goods which compare favourably 
with the best classes of imported goods. 

The average value, of the brushes imported from 


the United Kingdom is much higher than from Con- 
tinental Countries. Continental brushes again are 
more expensive than the brushes import^ from 
Japan. Imports from Japan of cheap brushci are in- 
creasing. The figures under “other countries” in-' 
elude a large number of very cheap brooms made 
of cocoannt leaves from the Straits Settlements. 
Japan and China also supply a large number of very 
cheap brooms made at grass and fibre with thin 
''trips of cane. These go mostly to Rangoon. , 

At Calcutta the import of foreign brushes are 
mostly German and are almost entirely paint brushes. 
These aie made for the most part at one factory in 
Nurnherg and arc much cheaper than similar brushes 
of British make. 

Combs — ire imported from several countries into 
India, viz, Germany, Austria, Italy, France, England 
and Japan. Japanese combs are cheaper than German 
or Austrian makes by 20 to 25 per cent. * 

In India Horn combs are made in th : Cuttack 
distncl and celluhjid combs are made from] imported 
ccllnioid sheets at Jesmirc. Sandal wood combs are 
made in Mysor<‘ and it is stated that they are largely 
used in Assc^m and the Ibiited Provinces. 
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War and Literature. 

Mr. Edouiiid Gosse, the well-known 
English critic, contributes a highly interes- 
ting article of the above name to The 
Edinburgh Review ^ which “contains some 
observations on the effect of war upon the 
livies of men of letters.” 

Every one will admit with the writer 
that 

it is hnrd for those who are spectators, however 
strenuously set in heart to share the toils and sull- 
crings of their luckier and younger lirethren, — iu)t 
to turn, by instinct, to the order of ideas with which 
we are, or until now have lieen, each one ol us, 
particularly engaged. The artist cannot help coinsid- 
cring how the duration of war will aflect the produ- 
ction and the appreciation of pictures and statues 
and music, since, however wide and deep the dese- 
cration of harmony may go, these things must eventu- 
ally rise again and reappear above the welter. The 
man of science has to put his investigations and his 
experiments on one side, yet the haliit of his brain 
is too ingrained to enable him to forget relations ol 
knowledge to life, or to lose the conviction that 
scientific development must proceed the moment that 
the arresting violence of war is relaxed. And the lover 
or student of pure literature needs accuse himself 
of no levity if his mind, also, strains forward with 
anxiety, aud compares with our own cataclysm the 
catastrophes of former times. 

Mr. Gosse is of opinion that the 


paralysis of living intelligence is an even 
more serious matter than the destruction 
of works of art.” What matters most is 
that “the literature of Belgium has now 
been trodden into the mud by the jackboot 
of the Prussian, and the splendid activity 
of the literature of France is at a stand- 
still.” 

It is impossible to form at present any clear notion 
of what has become of the various elements of French 
literary life in this sudden dislocation of the entire 
social system. The young men went forth to fight ; 
the older ones, and the women-writers— dispersed 
through the provinces, or active in benevolence at the 
S3at of war— almost immediately disappeared. But 
it is admissible to notice that the very first direct 
victim of the war was an eminent man of Jetters,-^ 
Jules Lem ait re. 

Lcmaitre had been in failing health for several 
months, and at last he had been persuaded to leave 
Paris, and retire to his native village of Tavers, on 
the north bank of the Loire, a few miles below 
Orleans. Here, in the calm of this delicious place, in 
the house where he was born, he was recovering 
serenity and health, when a newspaper announcing 
the declaration of war was put into his hands. He 
fainted at the shock, never recovered his senses, and 
died two days later ( the 6th of August ). Jules 
Lemaitre was, certainly the most charming critic of 
his age No mind more subtle than his has ever 
been directed to the interpretation of literature, and 
particularlv of the drama. 

To realize faintly what is now the condition of 
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literature in France we ou^jht to have before us 
the parallel of what happened in 1870-1. 

Mr. Gosse goes on to tell us how some 
of the greatest literary men of Prance fared 
during the catastrophe of 1870-1. This 
account is entirely new to us. 

Some days before the 4th of September 1870 
Victor Hugo broke the chain of his long exile, and 
came back to Paris, where he was met at the railway 
station by shouting crowds. He addressed a rather 
pompous proclamation to the German nation, of 
which, as was to be expected, the Prussians took not 
the slightest notice. Hugo then applied himself to 
bringing out a new edition of “Les Chatiments.” 
This was the principal, indeed the only, literary 
success of the season. There were sold 100,000 
copies of the«e inflatnmatory and pathetic poems, 
which were distributtd about as commodities 
rather than as books. By the end of October 
hawkers from ambulatory stalls were selling 
piles ot “Bes Chatiments” among pieces of cocoaniit, 
flannel vests, and packets of chocolate. Victor Hugo 
gave the entire profits to the provisiem of can non and 
ambulances ; the principal j)ieces were recited, by 
leading actors and actresses, in the squares of Paris. 
His restlessness became great ; he went to Brussels, 
back to Paris, made excursions to the provinces, 
even, for a short time, entirely unrecognised, lodged 
incognito in London. It is to be observed that Hugo 
wrote two large volumes during the height of the 
war— “L’Anuee Terrible,” and ‘‘Actes et Paroles.” 

Most of the elderly authors were struck dumb with 
consternation, and either died before the Germans 
left France, or remained in a state of suspended 
animation. The Nestor of them all, Guizot, was just 
eighty-three when war was declared, and he was 
totally unprepared for it. He had been anticipating 
a sort of millennium, and suddenly all hi^ optimism 
fell from him, He was at his country house in Nor- 
mandy, and he took to his bed, a wise thing for a 
very old man to do. There, while he lay and rested 
his energ}^ slowly came back to him, and weak as 
he was he determined to do what he could. He wrote 
two famous letters, one to Mr. (Badstone, the other 
to Samuel Wilberlorce, Bishop of Winchester, fervently 
praying for tb. intervention of Kngland. When no 
answer came, or lukewarm expressions of civility 
which were worse than none, energy once more seized 
the noble old Guizot. He rose from his bed and came 
up to Versailles, where he begged Thiers so insistently 
to convoke a synod of the Protestant churches, that 
this was done and Guizot presided. The vortex of 
things whirled him back to Normandy, and there 
he endured the shock of the death of one friend after 
another, even at last that of his devoted daughter, 
Mme. Cornells de Witt. With in trenid persistency' he 
contrived to finish the fourth volume of his great 
history of France, and his last written words were 
“Je laisse le monde bien trouble. Comment renaitra- 
t-il ? Je r ignore, mais j’y crois. Dites-le, je 
vous prie, a mes amis ; je n’aime pas a les 
savoir decourages.” And nis wonderful heroic 
optimism returned, even in the hour of dissolution, 
for, on the day he died ( the 12th of September, 1874), 
he lifted himself on his pillows, with shining eyes 
called his attendant to him, and whispered “Personne 
n’en eat plus sur que moi.” 

Alexandre Dumas perc was in the precise situation 
in which it would be most unfortunate for an 
old man to be discovered by the thunderbolt 


of illfortune. Worn out with his colossal work, 
extravagant in his whole conception of life, Dumas had 
made no species of provision for the future, and was 
immediately and completely ruined by the war. He 
retired to his son’s house at Puits, where he fell into 
a sort of stupor. He was utterly tired out, and 
when those around him asked whether it would not 
rouse him from his gloom to write a little, the old 
novelist replied “Oh ! no, pever again.” Almost his 
last words were : “They say 1 have been a spendthrift. 
But 1 came to Paris with twenty francs, and,” 
pointing to his last piece of gold on the mantel-piece, 
*T have kept them. There they are !” He died on 
the 6th of December, in the darkest hour of the defeat 
of the army ol the Loire and the recapture of Orleans. 

Jules Janin, who had just been made an Academi- 
cian, in the room of Sainte-Beuve, gave way to the 
counsels of despair ; he abandoned literature, his 
friends, and the world. With a pet parrot in a cage 
as sole companion, he withdrew to his chalet as soon 
as the Germans approached Paris, and came forth no 
more. Littre, on the other hand, displayed an ad- 
mirable calm. When the enemy threaicncd Paris in 
.September 1870, Littre proposed to remain, but his 
friends obliged him to retire to Bordeaux, where 
Gam!)etta, in January, contrived to found a chair 
of hist ‘ry and geography for his support. He sat, as 
a republican, as Deputy for the Seine in the National 
Assembly, and although he was unable to speak in 
public, the Government availed themselvCvS to their 
great advantage of his vigorous and weighty reports. 
Littre was not merely a prince among linguists but 
an independent and liberal thinker, who kept up the 
courage of others by wise and pruilent cq^ ?cl. A 
different fate attended a different man wlf InJnles 
Sandcau, who Ivad long l)een the petted librarian of 
the imperial palace of St. Cloud, was doomed to 
wfitch the conflagration of both palace and library. 
He was suddenly turned adrilt with a pension of two 
thousand francs. Sandcau was perhaps the earliest 
of the great French writers to return to work. 

Younger men, who were nevertheless too old to be 
sent out to fight, sutfered more than their elders or 
juniors. The instance of Flaubert is tragic in the 
extreme. He had always looked upon war with 
detestation, and to the last he refused to believe that 
it was immineut. Flaubert thought that the whole 
of Europe should be ruled by one beneficent t 3 'rant, 
specially preoccupied with the i)rotection of art and 
letters. When the Germans entered France, he was 
at Audemer, feeding his soul with the husks of empty 
hope and vain illusion. When Rouen was occupied 
he wa« seized with hysteric frenzy, and gathering t 
together all his books, his letters, his manuscripts, 
he burned tliem. Prussian soldiers were billeted 
on his house, and as they entered, Flaubert 
collapsed in a fit of epilepsy* which was the 
worst he had ever endured, and which threatened at 
first to be fatal. They moved him to Paris, and he 
recovered a measure of health ; it is characteristic 
that even in his anger and his despair, literature never 
ceased to occupy the thoughts of Flaubert. But it 
took a sombre color of its own, quite unlike any 
aspect with which it had faced him before. He 
wanted to write novels about Sedan, and dramas 
about the occupation of Normandj'. 

He wandered among the smoking ruins of the 
Commune, murmuring “Quelles brutes ! quelles brutes I” 
and rehearsing the sentences in which he would 
immortalize thdr crimes. 

Theophile Gautier, too, had always dreaded every 
form OT political and military disturbance. HiS 
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attitude is perhaps the most pathetic that we discern, 
possibly because its pathos was so obvious at the 
time. Gautier, the most beloved writer of his age. 
a glowing exponent of the pure spirit of beauty, not 
to be thought of in connection with darkness or 
ugliness or dejection, “being” as Swinburne said of 
him, “so near the Sun-god’s face,” had suffered cruelly 
in previous distractions, and particularly in those of 
184-8 Poor Gautier, when the Prussians formed 
round Paris, said : 

“If 1 knew an honest Turk who loved French verses, 

I would set|:le in his house at Constantinople: in ex- 
change for a few sonnets to the glory of the Prophet, 

I would beg for a dish of pdaw to eat, a tchibouck to 
smoke, a carpet to lie down upon, and I would try to 
lorget that 1 was born into the races of the West, 
those races that murder and burn and steal, and then 
turn and say ‘1 am clivilization !’ ” 

Presently, he longed to lie down, n'^t on a carpet 
but on the pavement of the street, and die. He was 
assailed by the blackness of poverty, and Du Camp 
describes meeting him during the siege, dragging his 
limbs, prematurely old, his magnificent eyes veiled 
under their puffed eyelids, and ati'swering, when asktd 
how he was, “Saturated with horror !” 

We see the strange figure of Z(ffa, occupied with 
the plan of a series of novels, “an epic in ten volumes,” 
on the life of a modern family of France— a scheme 
which worked itself out eventually, m many volumes 
more than ten, as the famous “Rougon-Macquart” 
series. But Zola, who was much younger than the 
rest, is the only one of these men of letters who is 
displayed to us as continiiously involved in literary 
ambition. 

In contrast to the attitude of Gautier and Flaubert, 
we must observe that of (Easton Paris, who had just 
been elected to the Chair of Romance Languages at 
the College de France, and who had announced his 
ii St lectures for the autumn and winter of 1870. 
lie was urged to abandon them, but be refused, and, 
wonderful to relate, they were largel}" attended. 

Sully Prudhomme, was the youngest hope of 
French poetry when the war broke out in 1870. 
Be had greatly desired to fight, hut the state of his 
liealth made it ^impossible. He reiiiairv*d in Paris, a 
prey almost to despair. Gaston Paris, who was 
>ulfy Prudhomme’s greatest friend, told M. Jusserand 
that during the siege of Paris the poet was crossing 
the Place St. Augustin when he lost his way. He 
isked a man to guide him and was shown his dire- 
‘tion, but lalling again immediately into a lugubrious 
■everie he lost it before leaving the Place. H^ was 
)bliged to ask his way once more, but unfortunately 
le did so of the very man he had asked originally, 
vho had stopped there watching the odd movements 
>f the poet. This man, now assured that all was 
vrong, called out “A spy ! a spy !”, a crowd gathe- 
ed, two gendarmes hurried up and Sullv Prudhomme 
vas hustled very roughly a long way off to the Hotel 
le Ville. Once there, explanations were easy, and 
all apologies were tendered to the already-faraous 
luthor of ‘Les Epr^^uves” an i “Les Solitudes.” The 
Luthorities courteously asked what they could do 
o express their grief at so wretched a mistake. “Only 
his,” Sully Prudhomme replied, “let me go bacK 
o the Place St. Augustin arm-in-arm with the same 
wo gendarmes who brought me hither.” 

Sully Prudhomme was one of the few pure men 
of letters in whom the creative imagination was not 
paralyzed during the war, 


The Oldest Portrait. 

A writer in the Revue ScientMquelVans) 
describes what is supposed to be “the 
earliest artistic representation * of the 
human figure. 

“Two distinguished prehistoric archeologists, 
.Messrs. Lucien Mayet and Pissot, have just pub- 
lished anAurignacian design, traced on a flat mammoth 
bone, that possesses remarkable interest for students 
of the beginnings of art. The drawing constitutes 
the first document representing, in an engraved form, 
man of the middle Quaternary period. 

“The name ‘.Aurignacinn’ has been applied to 

the beginning of the Post-Glacial epoch Aurigna- 

cian engravings of the human body are now known to 
a considerable number.Tbe design found at La Colom- 
bicre is thus described by its discoverer: ‘A man is 
lying on his back. Above him is depicted, vertically, 
the body of a woman. The man’s right arm is raised 
vertically, and his hand, with the fingers extended, 
touches the woman’s bfidy. The profile of the man 
differs absolutely from the Neantlerthalspy type and 
recalls, in great measure, the Chancclade skull: the 
.lead is rat’^er large, with a convex forehead rising 

somewhat obLupiely, and a very high face clearly ^ 

prognathous.* The cliin is prominent and bears a* 
short beard, indicated by little strokes ; the nose is 
long and very large ; the eye, shown by two curved 
lines, has an indefinable expression. The trunk is 

represented as very hairy The contour of the 

W'oman recalls in no wise the enormous matrons, 
w'ith voluminous breasts and hips, with whom the 

Aurignaciati sculptors of Hras.sempouy have made 

us fiimiliar. The upper part of the body is relati- 
vely slim, almost graceful, and has a youthful appea- 
rance, altho the lower limbs are coarser 

“Besides its artistic interest, which is considerable, 
this find possesses great geologic interest, for it comes 
from a veritable archeological section, carefully 
studied by the authors.” 


Emile Verhaeren. 

Of late the name of Emile Verhaeren has 
very much come to the front. He has been, 
as it were, suddenly discovered. Mr, 
Francis Jfickley has written a short 
account of the great Belgian poet in The 
Bookman, Mr. Jethro Bithell thinks that 
he is “the greatest ol all French poets past 
and present.” Professor Gilbert Murray 
has said that he is perhaps the greatest 
European poet now living. The famous 
English man of letters Edmund Gosse 
admits that “the greatest poet of Europe 
at the opening of the twentieth century is 
unquestionably the noble Emile Verhaeren. 
There is no modern writer more national 
than Verhaeren, and to study his poems 
is to gain such an impression of “Toute la 
Flandre” as is to be found nowhere else.^' 
The writer of the article in The Book- 
man tells us that though “in France itself, 
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the acceptance of Verhaeren at his true 
value has been but tardy and partial, 
there can, at all events be no question that 
his place is among the very great.’’ 

The following account of the poet and 
his works will, doubtless, prove interesting 
to the reading public of India, 

The names of the places most closely connected 
with Verhaeren ’s childhood and youth have lately been 
made painfully familiar to us. He was 
born, in 1(S55 at Saint Amand on the 
Escaut, in the neighborhood of Ter- 
niondc. He got his education from the 
Jesuits at the College of Sainte Barbe, 
in Ghent. There Georges Rodenbach was 
his schoolfellow and intimate ; and 
thither, a few years later, came an- 
other couple t^f boys ecjuailv destined 
to literary fame, Maurice Maeterlinck 
and Charles van Lcrberglic. From 
Ghent Verhaeren went to the Univer- 
sity of Louvain to read for the bar. 

The study of law, however, wns 
only a pretext, an alternative to his 
father’s unacceptable project of placing 
him in an uncle’s fact<n*y. Literature 
had already claimed him, and atLouvain, 
stimulated by congenial fellowship and 
a course of reading anything but legal, 
he flung himself with energy into liis 
destined career. He took a leading part 
in the production of more than one 
collegiate magazine, which the au- 
thorities saw good to suppress, and 
one day he called, with a bundle of 
manuscript verse, at the house of 
Camille Ivcmonnier, the novelist, to 
whose generosity and ardorBelgian 
literature owes even more than to his actual achieve- 
ment. 

Lemoniiicr must soon have realized that tlie poems 
to which he had consented to listen were no ctnnmon 
undergraduate outpourings. They were, in fact, those 
which were to compose Verhacren’s first pulilished 
volume, “Lcs Flaiiiandes,”and were such as would 
have arrested the attention of the weariest critic. 
Violent, sensuous, iinplacablv realistic, they were of 
the order of poetry which can never be denied a bear- 
ing ; and though thcA’’ met Avith the aiiproval of 
Lemonnicr ( him.self on more than one occasion the 
victim of public prudery ), their general receptitin 
was very much that which, in Fhigland nearly twenty 
years earlier, had been accorded to Swinburne’s 
“Poems and Ballads.” 


from the tradition of French poetry. The three books 
which form the second group are of very different 
* quality. Briefly, they are the record of a terrible 
nervous crisis which resulted from the excessive ardor 
of the poet’s first plunge into life. Later, he was to 
experience the mystic’s communion by ecstasy with 
the heart of life. Now he knew that terrible mystical 
experience, the dark night of the soul. “Les Soirs,” 
“Les Debacles” and “Les Flambeaux Noirs,” are the 
expressions of an intolerable despair, of horror of life, 
and of longing only for death or madness. Verhaeren 









Fhnilc Verhaeren 

in this phase reminds us of Van Gogh, who is the 
painter of paroxysms, just as his racial kinsman is 
the poet of paroxysms. The great difference is tlirit 
the painter suflered defeat, the poet won through to 
victory. 

Verhaeren came out of this black epoch with an 
enlarged emotional ex))enencc and a new sense ol 
the meaning ot life. Henceforth, liia poetry was to 
be one tremendous anirriiation, growing in intensiUv 
and constantly reinforced by new arguments. He is 
one of the great positive poets of the world. 

Verhaeren is a democrat. He believes in the will 
to power, but dreams of it working through an ever- 
widening group rather than through the chosen 
individual, llis affirmative ness is too absolute to 
admit of selection, and boundaries and distinctions 


These earliest poems are wrought out of Verhaeren’s 
observations of his boyhood’s surroundings and the 
preoccupations of his youth ; vivid, objective pictures 
of Flemish country life, or praise of the past inspired 
by his admiration of the virile genius of the old 
Flemish painters ; an admiration which has taken 
another shape in some fine critical studies. “Les Flania- 
ndes,” was followed at a three years’ interval by 
“Les Moines,” a collection of poems very different in 
theme but similar in method, the offspring of three 
weeks spent in retreat at the monastery of Forges, 
near Chi may. 

Yerhaeren’s work falls into several definite, though 
organically connected, groups. The first consists of 
“Les Flamandes” and “Les Moines,” which though 
of an individual stamp show no formal departure 


are for him things to be annihilated. He is intensely 
conscious of the unity tiflife, and of his own identity 
with its other manifestations. 

“In ‘Visages de la Vie,’ Verhaeren has extolled 
the eternal forces, sweetness, joy, force, activity, 
enthusiasm ; in the ‘Forces Tumultueuses,’ the myste- 
rious dynamics of the union which shows through 
all the forms of reality: in the ‘Multiple Splendeur’ 
he has sung the ethical part played by admiration, 
man’s happy relationship with things and with 
himself; in the ‘Rythmes Souverains,’ finally, he has, 
typified the loftiest ideal.” 

In these four volumes the poet appear as the poet 
not of a country nor even of a continent, but of 
humanity. He has also written some intimate and 
tender love poetry, inspired by a happy marriage. 
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In the five books of “Toute la Flandre.” writing 
in that vers libre w^hich he has gradually developed 
as the expression of his own violent, enthusiastic 
temperament, the very rhythm of his soul, he has 
celebrated the country of his youth, with its dunes 
and waterways and farmsteads ; depicting as in his 
earliest poems but with a larger sympathy, the life 
of the Flemish peasant with its hardships and gross 
appetites ; and showing, what is perhaps the surest 
cause which our shattered Europe has for hope, that 
it is possible to have sympathies at once national 
and cosmopolitan. 


Literature and the War 

is the title of an article, in The Fort- 
nightly Review^ from the pen of Mr. 
Arthur Wangh in which he discusses 
the ‘‘immediate effect of the War upon 
Literature.” 

Literature marches to-day with a long array of 
camp-followers. Poets, critics novelists, historians, 
reviewers, paragraphers — even doven to publishers, 
book-sellers, printers, binders, and paper-makers— 
when a blow is struck at literary activity nowadays, 
it strikes at a wide and ramifying industry. 

The writer tells us that 

it is the dreariest of truisms that, when an Eng- 
lishman is threatened with starvation, the first thing 
he is ready to starve is his brain. When expenses 
tre to be cut down, books go first. Of that there is no 
shadow of doubt. 

So when war was declared, booksellers began to 
‘lamor for terms of “give-and-take” (which is 
^jcnerally understood by the publisher to mean that 
le is expected to do all the giving, anil the bookseller 
nil the taking !) ; publishers, frightened by the situation, 
^topped the printers’ and binders^ work upon their 
advertising orders : newspaper proprietors, perceiving 
tio advertisements in their columns, ordered that no 
further books should be sent out for review ; so that 
in the course of a few days all the branches of book- 
iroduction, the commercial staff of the newspapers, 
ind even the harmless, if unnecessary, reviewers, 
"ound themselves threatened with reduced profits, 
-urtailed income, and loss of profitable occupation. 

Such was the first effect of the present 
war upon the trades supported by British 
Literature. At this juncture the “war- 
book” came to the rescue. “However 
shallow and ephemeral it kept people read- 
ing something during a period of exasper- 
ating restlessness and strain.” Slowly but 
surely an air of confidence was re-establish- 
ed. 

“Though poetry and war have ever 
maintained their alliance, still 

few critics would have foretold a chorus of verse so 
high in quality, so dignified in tone, so altogether 
free from anything like bombast and vain-glory. 
The poets of the hour have indeed most faithfully 
reflected the spirit of the nation. The general level of, 
poetic inspiration has been manful, quiet, and sol- 


dierly. The voice of violence and abuse has been heard 
in no more than one or two inconsiderable corners. 

Literature has begun well, and will 
undoubtedly continue well ; but sometime 
must elapse for things to settle down. 
The writer hopes, that as a result of the 
present war, 

,'igoocl deal of that cynicism will disappear from 
the literature of the next ten' years or so, and that 
with it will disappear also the taint of irritating 
swagger that htis disfigured the sclf-consciousnes of 
the rising generation. Swagger, superiority, the 
super conventional contempt of convention — most of 
these foibles of emerging youth, will have been dusted 
out cf the khaki tunics of our young men before 
long. 

The writer seems to be a believer in 
conventions. But is not contempt of Con- 
vention a healthy sign ? Does it not point 
to the fact that at least the younger gener- 
ation is beginning to shun the sham and 
trivial and to see thingsin their true color ? 
Contempt of convention is not a ‘foible,* 
it is a virtue which every progressive man 
or woman will do well to cultivate. The 
writer is quite optimistic. He firmly 
believes that literature is safe. . , j 

Neither commercially nor spiritually, it may. be 
taken for granted, will Literature be permanently 
injured by present troubles. The atmosphere that 
stifles Literature is the very antithesis to the atnips- 
phere through which this country is now moving, in 
its great crusade for the liberation of the Human 
Spirit. When a nation has done things of which it 
can only be ashamed ; when it has steeped itself in 
tyranny; or, all classes of the community consenting, 
has lapped its soul in an enervating luxury ; then the 
springs of literary inspiration may well dry up, |tnd 
the heart of the people grow tired and cold. But, on 
the contrary, when a high cause, and the right of the 
weaker, have summoned a whole nation to the task 
of sacrifice; when every class, and creed, and interest, 
are united in resistance against an intolerable and 
devilish wrong; when our young men have seen 
visions of present horor, and our old men are dream- 
ing dreams of future peace, then is the very hour 
when Poetry and the Arts are certain to achieve their 
vindication. For when a people has found its own 
soul, its Literature has always found a voice. 


The fall of Sei-To (T»ing-Tao) and its 
Aftermath 

the title of an article written by Mr. 
hinii Ishii • in the January “Asiatic 
eview.” , , , 

The army system, the legal system, the 
educational system, almost all the modern 
ciences with the help of which it haS 
een possible for the old disorganised 
apan of yesterday to grow as the modern, 
p-to-date, progressive Japan of today— r 
n these have been imported from 
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Germany. In more than one sense 
Germany is the maker of New Japan, By 
a curious irony of fate, the Japanese army 
“trained in its first stages under German 
tutelage” has wrested Tsing-Tao from 
Germany. 

The writer tells us that “the wiping out 
of the Germans from the East” was a 
sacred duty of the Japanese to their allies 
the British. There was yet another cause 
which led Japan into war— -it was the 
“protection of mutual interest” in Asiatic 
waters. The writer could have told us 
plainly that the one great aim of Japan 
to plunge into the war was to drive out 
her most powerful industrial rival from 
Asia, which she could never do if 
Germany's hands were not too full. 

Japan will not be “so tenacious as to 
insist on the permanent occupation” of 
Tsing-Tao, as that “might create endless 
friction.” But what should Japan do with 
her surplus population? That is a great 
problem to l3e solved. We have heard of 
the Tragedy of Korea. We know Japan 
has to a great extent solved the problem of 
her surplus population by the annexation 
of Korea, that ancient forlorn country 
which has ever drawn upon it the covetous 
eyes of many a stronger nation. 

The writer thinks that the warm climate 
of Formosa is specially suited to the 
Japanese and there they should settle. 
The countries bordering on the Northern 
and Southern Pacific refuse to admit the 
Japanese as the people there believe in 
the harmful and^unscientific color classifica- 
tion. 

We are at one with Mr. Ishii when he 
says that 

if the classification of existing human beings is 
desired at all, it should be made in accordance with 
the intellectual scale of receptibility of the common 
idea, which aims at the peace and welfare of all 
nations. 


An Ancient Buddhist University 

Mr. J. Estin Carpenter, in the Hibhert 
Journal has given an account of the 
University of Nalanda, collected from the 
record of travel of YuanChwang, a Chinese 
and a Buddhist scholar. The article opens 
with an account of Yuan Chwang: 

In the year 629 a. d. a young Buddhist scholar 
named Yuan Chwang arrived at Chang’ an in the 
province of Shense, in the north-west of China, the 
modern -Sian or Singanfu, latitude He was 

then about twenty-nine, and had already distinguish- 


ed himself greatly as a student of the sacred lore. 
An eloquent preacher, be travelled from |)lace to place, 
. seeking and imparting instruction. His knowledge 
of the scriptures and his skill in exposition excited 
general admiration, and the feudatory kings of the 
several provinces and the clergy and laity from city 
to city vied in doing him honour. 

He then resolved to make the journey to India, 
and consult the depositories of Buddhist learning in 
the midst of the places hallowed by the Master’s life. 

The journey was by no means easy. 
Many and varied were the obstacles and 
disappointments which Yuan had to over- 
come before he could place his feet on the 
soil of India. He went along the Ganges 

visiting one spot after another famous in Buddhist 
story, till he came to the hallowed Bodhi tree at 
Gaya, where the Teacher had finally reached 
Buddliahoocl. All round it were memorial shrines 
and monasteries, and there stood the temple, already 
all but a thousand years old. Thence he proceeded 
lo Nalanda. Four of the most distinguished profes- 
sors had been sent to escort him. At a farm on the 
way to the precincts he was met by a great proces- 
sion. Some 200 members of the Order, and about 
a thousand laymen, came forth to greet the traveller 
from the Flowery Land. They carried standards 
and umbrellas, garlands and perfumes, they 
surrounded him with joyous chants, and led him 
into the great University of Nalanda. 

The traveller had spent seven long years 
before he reached ‘the home of the truth.’ 
What the University was like ? 

Half monastery, half university, it had been a 
sacred place from immemorial tradition, though it 
had only recently attained the height of its prosperi- 
ty. Five hundred merchants, so the story ran, had 
bought the original grounds, and presented them 
to the Buddha; and there the Teacher had himself 
jreached for three months. Successive endowments 
lad created a vast pile, with towers, domes, pavilions, 
shady groves, secluded gardens, and deep translucent 
pools filled with blue lotus and crimson kanaka. 
The great entrance on the west of the surrounding 
park was approached under four large columns. 
The tower above it, adorned with the richest carving, 
rose high into the air, so that it made a later visitor, 
I-ching, giddy to look at it. Eight huge quadrangles 
contained the chief buildings. There were eight temples 
with about a hundred relic-shrines, many of them 
decorated with gold and precious stones which 
glittered in the sunlight. There were also a hundred 
lecture-rooms where the ten thousand clergy and 
students daily gave and received instruction, and six 
immense blocks of residential buildings, each four 
stories high. 

The President or Rector of the Univer- 
sity was named Silabhadra. He was im- 
mensely learned. 

Yuan resided in all about two years in 
the University 

devoting himself to the studj of the Buddhist >Scrip- 
tures, the books of the Brahmans with the wide range 
of studies founded upon them, philological, legal, phi- 
losophical, astronomical, and the Sanskrit grammar 
of Panini. 
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In Nalanda 

the brethren, were renowned through all India for 
their strictness in observing the precepts and regula- 
tions of the Order ; grave, earnest, decorus, ‘learning 
and discussing, they found the day too short.’ The 
spirit of the place was strenuous. Those who did not 
talk of the mysteries of the canon were put to shame 
and lived apart. Of the foreign students the majority 
beaten by the difficulties of the problems, withdrew. 
The teaching included secular knowledge as well as 
scriptural. There were professors of Arithmetic and 
Mathematics (perhaps also Astronomy) Geography 
and Medicine. The latter study had acquired great 
importance through Buddhist philanthropies. The 
teaching was conducted partly by recitation of the 
sacred texts after the inode >of Vedic study, partly 
by expository iectuies and disputations. 

After the founder’s death, difference of 
view and still more .of practise arose ; so 
much so, that in the middle of the third 
century n. c. there were already reckoned 
eighteen sects. 

Budhism was divided by the deep cleft ))etwceD those 
who denied and those who recognized a living Mind at 
once behind and through the universe, an infinite 
Spirit with whom the disciple could enter into fellow* 
ship of trust and peace. 

Sometimes whole kingdoms followed one or the 
other; sometimes both existed side by side. In the king* 
doin of Magadba the scene of the holy places in the 
midst of which Nalanda was planted, the two 
types were mingled togclher; and such, according to 
J-ching, was the practice at Nalanda. 

The whole of the eighteen sects had their represen- 
tatives at Nalanda, they had their own sets of .scrip- 
tures, and all followed their own usage, whether it 
only enforced the cut of a robe and the material of a 
toothpick, or enjoined liyain and prayer to the 
Buddha and the Bucldhas-to-he. 

Under the name of a common Founder representa- 
tives of opfjosite and incompatible theories teach side 
by side. There i.s no creed to which professor or 
student must subscribe as a condition tor admission, 
beyond the solemn recognition of the Buddha, the 
Dhamma, and the Sangha. No articles bar the way 
to the ccjuivalents of the chair or the degree. The 
head of the whole, chosen solely for his learning, 
presides impartially over all. The secret of union 
lies in a common life, a common moral ideal, the 
conception of the service of man. 

Neither among its different schools, nor towards the 
rival establishments of Brahmans and Jains, or the 
philosophical sects that lay outside all three, the 
Agnostics and Materialists, did it ever raise the 
cry that the faith was in danger or kindle the fires of 
persecution. 

Bana, describing a visit paid by King 
Harshti to a Buddhist recluse, draws a 
picture in his Harshacharita of a univer- 
sity of another type ‘‘more flexible still be- 
cause unembarassed by establishments 
needing great revenues for maintenance.” 
Thus runs the description : 

Numbers of Buddhists were there from various pro- 
vinces, perched on pillars, dwelling in bowers of cree- 
pers, lyxn^ in thickets or in the shadow of branches, 
or squatting on the roots of trees. There, too, were 


Jains in white robes, and worshippers of Krishna. 
There were mendicants of various orders and religions 
students ; there were disciples of Kapila (adherents of 
the great school of the Sankhya), Lokayatikas (mate- 
rialists), students of the Upanishads (Yedantins), fol- 
lowers of Kanada (the reputed author of the Vaiseslii- 
ka philosophy), believers in God as Creator (the Na- 
yaya school;, students of the Institutes of Law, 
students of the Puranas, adept's in sacrifices and in 
grammar, and others beside, all diligently following 
their own tenet.s, pondering, urging objections, 
raising doubts and resolving them, discussing and 
explaining moot points ot doctrine, in perfect har- 
mony. 

In conclusion the writer makes the 
following pertinent observation : 

vSomc day, perhaps, the great Universities of the 
West may deem these voices of the dim and distant 
past Yf't wi>rLh attention. They are more than mere 
curiosities of literature. They are the witness of the 
East to the abiding principle that the first condition 
of the (|ucst fo^ truth is Liberty. 


The Secret of the Colored Criminal 

In many cases, the crime of the colored, 
for which* the Americans are ever ready to 
deal out brutal “justice,” is a fiction. We 
cull the following from the Crisis : 

“Gertrude llollinshcad, about 10 years old, on 
whose testimony nine Ncgroe.s were convicted of 
serious charges and sent to the penitentiary for 
terms ranging from ID to 35 years, now says that 
her testimony was false. She met Judge Eugene 
Lankford, belorc whom the case was tried at Conway 
a year ago last August, in Little Rock last night 
by appointment, and said she wished to retract all 
the charges .she iiad made again.st the Negroes and 
a.sked that they l)c pardoned. 

“At the time of tlie crime for which the Negroes 
were said to have been committed, the girl was under 
16 years of age. She wfis an orphan and until a 
short time licforc the Negroes were arrested was 
living with her step-mother. It was said that she 
was drivxm from her hoiiK^ and took refuge with a 
Negro woman named Luvide Simms, who was sen- 
tenced to 35 years lor her part in the case.” 

Two Nobel-Prize-Winners, Kipling 
and Tagore. 

Mr. PIcnry Neuman has contributed an 
article of the above name to the Standard 
of New York. He is of opinion that 
Kipling’s outlook upon life is as different 
from that of Rabindranath Tagore as can 
possibly be conceived ; though both of 
them are recipients of the Nobel Prize* 

To Kipling the credit must always be due that 
he interpreted the romance of modern machinery for 
those who ordinarily prefer prose to poetry, but who 
do respond to the pulsing of piston-rods and the click 
of train-wheels suggested by his vigorous rhythms. 
And it is more than the audible rhythms of modern 
life that he interprets. Back of all our giant construe* 
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tion from the steel mills to the ocean greyhounds, he 
heats the call of our age to severe unflinching toil. 

l^ut just because he voices the present-day ideal of 
the strenuous will, he typifies as well its ethical 
shortcomings. He is blind to the tragedies of the 
masterful traits which he so glorifies. To judge from 
his writings, modern industry is simply a superb 
conquest over Nature by Titans whom this endeavor 
makes all the stronger. He lias not a thought for 
the thousands who are maimed and crushed Jn the 
process. 

, The masterful temper shows its deficiencies in its 
glorification of militarism. Your soldier is par ex- 
cellence the embodiment of the ideal of strenuousness. 
If the Anglo Saxon has a strong fist, is it not at once 
evident that God gave it to him in order that the 
Asiatic and the African might be punimelcd into the 
Anglo-Saxon virtues ? Such is the white man’s 
burden, to civilize the 

“Fluttered folk and wild, 

Your new-caught, sullen peoples 
Half-devil and half-child.’' 

The note is familiar enough. Its spirit is danger- 
ous. Intent upon wliat is deservedly admirable in the 
masterful ideals of the West, Kipling fails to sec the 
wrong in forcing them upon alien peoples. And that 
is the very thing which he extols — forcing Occidental 
culture down the throats of those who are so 
benighted as not to acc’pt it voluntarily. The 
Mohammedans played thrit game over a thousand 
years ago, sweeping as far west as Spain, with the 
avowed object of forcibly replacing Christian civiliza- 
tion by what they considered a higher. To-day the 
iide has turned. The militant West is rejjcating 
substantially the same cry and Kipling is honored 
because he is one of the trumpeters. In his P/iaroafi 
iind the Sergeant he chuckles at the way in which 
the sergeant drillrnaster makes an English soldier 
out of the Egyptian. “He drilled a black man white.” 
“He’s a charm for making riflemen from mud.” That 
is the voice of the sux^crior civilization ! The Egyptian 
is mud. The black man is to be converted into white 
presumably because blackness is a stigma. 

Another poem lauds Kitchener first for beating 
the Sudanese and then for making them attend his 
school. “Ware I” warns the singer. “Go to his schr^ol, 
you black fellows. For he who did not .slay you in 
sport, he will not teach 3^ou in jest.” The mission of 
the strong, it would seem, is to serve culture from 
the mouth of the cannon. 

To venture the reminder that the West has anything 
to learn from the East, is of course gratuitous oflense. 
To the apostle of culture by force the main fact is that 
the Oriental is not a strenuous Westerner. Therefore 
make him one. Make the Asiatic as much of an Eng- 
lishman as the half-devil, half-child in him will x^eni^it. 
Karn him into shaxx* as the trip-hammer shapes steel 
iflates and bars. Let our modern giant machinery be 
your spiritual c.xemx^lar. 

We would not at all minimize the importance of 
the masterful traits, the masculine vigor, the delight 
in severe endeavor which Kipling so happily sings. But 
there could be no more apt illustration of the ethical 
unwisdom of apotheosizing physical vigor and energy 
of will apart Itom a closer concern for the ends toward 
which these qualities arc exercised. Like so many of 
our time, Kipling thinks that it is chiefly war, con- 
quest, the subjection of East to West, which provides 
the noblest field for their nurture. 

To appreciate the association, of Kipling and 
Tagore imagine Mr. Roose-velt paired with St. 
Franci.s of Assisi or ffen tie Meiser Eckhart. The com- 
parison may possiWy suggest the extremes to which 


our goodnatured age is ready to turn for ethical 
sustenance. _ 

To grasp the teachings of Tagore it must be reifiem- 
*bered that the mind of Indian thinkers has a passion 
above all things for unity. Some mind s love to dwell 
upon the differences in a manifold universe ; and, on 
the other hand, there are those that are unhappy 
until they can see the oneness back ot the diversity. 
Tagore is typical of his people in being attracted by 
the unifying process. Hence he thinks of his God not 
as a single personal being, but as the whole undying 
universe, the All without beginning or end. Whereas 
Kipling’s God is a magnificent individual superman, 
the master of all good workmen, a great captain, 
engineer and man of letters, Tagore’s deity is not a 
person at all, but the depersonalized, infinite existence 
in ev'^rv atom in the whole of things. 

From this point of view, the supreme business of 
life is self-relization by union with this all-embraeing 
one. “In the music of the rushing stream," says the 
poet, “is heard the glad assurance, ‘I shall become 
the sea.’ ” The height of bliss is attained in such a 
blending . The whole misery of life is due to the 
illusion of looking upon man and man, or upon man 
and nature, as separate entities. The man who, for 
instance, oppresses or cheats another is prevented by 
that illusion of separateness from seeing that 
this other’s self is his own. 

The way to the consciousness of iinity, Tagore 
holds, is through escape from the desires in which the 
illusion of sexiarateness would hold us enchained. Our 
objects of desire must be renounced. 

This idea of the highest purpose of the human will 
explains why Tagore has found so many readers out- 
side of his home country. He ofiers a corrective to the 
strenuousness advocated by Kipling. If Western self- 
expression results ‘in ruthless love of combat and zest 
for dominion, what is more natuial than for those 
who stand aghast at these consequences to see the 
remedy in the ideal of self-surrender ? If the brutalities 
are due to exaggerated individualism, then the 
way of escax)e would seem— to lie in the eflbrt to 
lose the self in the bosom of the All. 

That there is a danger from this extreme, Tagore 
is evidently quite aware. His contact with Western 
progress in such fields as medical science has made 
him cognizant of the perils which lurk in the doctrine 
of surrender. Idealists of the Hindu type, he says, 
are prone to prize too highly the mystic exx^eriences in 
which the mind lets itself go. “Their imagination 
soars unrestricted ; their conduct disdains to ofl*er any 
explanation to reason." The danger in this attitude 
we need hardly repeat Only a misleading fondness 
for mysticism and obscurantism can make us forego 
the treasures won by centuries of vigorous, genuinely 
.scientific endeavor. The attitude of mind which classes 
evil among the other unrealities and illusions is scarcely 
likely to breed the robust, clear-thinking, level-headed 
fighters of evil whom our imperfect civilization re- 
(juires. Tagore sees this quite clearly. He is the idol 
of the new generation in India which is anxious to lift 
its country out of its social ancient rut by means of 
Western science and reform. 

But in spite of his warning, the main appeal to 
Western readers in Tagore’s writings is more likely to 
be found in its call to renunciation. 


Anglo-Indian Life Before the Mutiny 

by Francis H. Skrine, i. c. s. (Retired), in 
the ‘‘Asiatic Review’* gives us some idea 
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of the India of 1856. At that time ‘‘Anglo- 
Indians constituted a caste, speaking a 
jargon of their own, and possessing 
interests apart from those of their fellow- 
countrymen.'' Stay-at-home Britons were 
profoundly ignorant of India. 

For the man in the street that mysterious realm 
was the breeding-ground of an army of hypochon- 
driacs, some of whom had shaken the pagoda-tree 
with advantage to themselves, while the rest were 
chiefly occupied in nursing a disordered liver. 

India was discovered by home-staying 
Britons after the Sepoy War of 1857. It 
produced a flood of literature describing 
life in the East. “The Timely Retreat'' by 
the sisters Evelyn and Rosalind Wallace- 
Dunlop is one such book. The civilian- 
brother of the sisters was stationed in 
Meerut. He was a bachelor. He invited 
his sisters to come over to India and stay 
with him if they liked. The sisters decided 
to start for India, which v’erdict created 
quite a sensation in the Wallace-Dunlop 
clan. The two visitors took many tons 
of luggage with them, “including fifty two 
frocks apiece.'' They reached Calcutta on 
March 23, 1856 and “were welcomed by a 
family friend whose mansion graced Chow- 
ringhee.'' 

Calcutta was then “a city of pale-faced (jueens,” 
whose costume lagged sixmonths behind Paris fashi- 
ons, and whose conversation smacked of parochia- 
ism. The girls were bored to extinction by the pro- 
fessional “shop” that formed its staple ; they groaned 
under the espionage and tittle-tattle of local society, 
und failed to understand the flutter in Calcutta 
lovecots caused by the news that two female “grift’s,” 
Hn^/zce “newcomers,” intended to travel nearly 
H)0 miles up-country without an escort. 

At that time the East India Railway 
extended no further than Raniganj a dis- 
tance of 120 miles. The remainder of the 
journey to Meerut had to be done iq four- 
wheeled vehicles drawn by a pair of ill-fed 
ponies. During the journey they had to 
eross rivers in ferry-boats and pass 
through jungly tracts infested with tigers 
and dacoits. They reached Meerut after a 
lot of trouble. Their brother “Keith" was 
the ruler of the place. 

Ifhewasa fair sample of the Indian civilian in 
pre-Mutiny days, one of the causes of that cataclysm 
leaps to light. It was a complete loss of touch 
between English officials and the teeming population 
or whose welfare they were responsible. ‘‘Keith” 
^ad a positive horror of natives. He declared that 
le could detect the copperish smell of the colouring 
natter in their skins the instant they entered the 
'oom, and would sooner be touched by a toad than bv 
pne of their clammy hands. Even Christmas, with 
its mes8a^« of peace to men of good-will, called no 
truce to his rooted antipathy. At that season Indian 


notables follow a graceful custom of despatching 
cfa//s, or baskets containing fruit, vegetables, sweet- 
meats, and flowers, to the houses of Europeans of 
rank. The poor coolies who bring them are sent 
away with a rupee as bakshish^ and the donor’s heart 
is rejoiced by a note expressing thanks. 

lie would never allow a dnii to cross his threshold 
on the plea that it indicated a lively sense of favours 
to come. His sisters were highly amused by the 
eagerness with which the staff' of the police station 
used to tumble out to render obeisance to the Bara 
Saheb ; but he always cut short their salutations 
with . few hasty words, and rode onwards with his 
nose in the air. The glories of Indian art excited 
this philistine’s contempt. He had such an aversion 
to everything native that he would scarcely have 
walked ten yards to see the most beautiful mosque. 

“Each district throughout Upper India had a 
European chief, who was supposed to control a 
horde corrtipi subordinates, but the Directors’ 
(of the East India Company) main object was to 
reduce working expenses, in order to declare high 
dividends on East India stock. They thought to 
cotnpass the end by allotting nominal salaries to 
their European servants, and allowing them the 
privilege of private trade. District chiefs, were, of 
course, tnor' concerned in lining their own pockets 
than fulfilling public duties. Many a “Factor,” who 
figured in the company’s books as in receipt of a 
salary of £ .'UH), retired to England with a fortune of 
£ 100, 000 and upwards before he had reached the 
Rubicon of forty.” 

The following is a picturesque descrip- 
tion of how things were managed m 
Keith's household : 

During the hot weather every communication with 
the external glare was hermetically closed at sunrise ; 
gloom overspread the whole house, and its silence 
was brok'Mi only by the creaking of punkahs. In and 
out of the rooms a host of bare-footed servants flitted 
noiselessly ; there was an uncanny suggestion of “eyes 
everywhere,” rendering privacy impossible. 

♦ In 1850 early rising was a fetish. European 
soldiers mustered for ])arade at five in the morning, 
after fortifying their constitutions with a dram of 
ardent spirits. These English maidens “went one 
better.” At 4 a. ni. the ayah aroused them from 
fevered sleep ; they donned riding-habits by candle- 
light, and sallied forth without partaking of chbota 
hazin'. In Keith’s opinion, chhoia haziri was a vice 
from which half the prevailing liver-complaints 
originated. So the lucklcs.s sisters were content with 
a morsel of bread and a glass of water before com- 
mencing the daily round. Then they mounted a pair 
of pot-bellied ponies for an hour’s canter on the 
Meerut Racecourse. At half-past five they returned 
to bed and the punkah’s fitful breeze until nine, when 
they bathed and dressed for the day. 

At tioon, when Keith was busy in his 
office, the sisters would be reading ancient 
novels belonging to the station circulating 
library or strumming on a tuneless piano. 
At 6. r. M. the servants “let in hot blasts 
from outside by throwing every window 
open.” There was no “afternoon tea" then, 
so the sisters dressed and went out lor a 
drive in the Racecourse which was a ren- 
dezvous for Meerut society between 6-30 
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and-T-SO. The Regimental bands played 
airs not new, but of the previous season. 
How did the sisters spend the night ? 

At 10-30 the sisters retired to their sleeping 
chamber, where two beds, draped in mosquito 
curtains, were as an oasis in a wilderness of Calcutta 
matting. If no blood-sucking mosquitoes penetrated 
the meshes of the flinisv enceinte ; if no jackal outside 
broke silence with its blood-curdling yells — they fell 
into a troubled slumber. It was generally broken by 
a sense of suffocation, arising from the sudden stop- 
page of the punkah. The sleeper awoke, bathed in 
perspiration ; and as the peccant punkah coolie was 
squatting on the veranda outside, she had* not the 
resource of hurling £i boot at his head which was 
open to Anglo-Indians of the sterner sex. 

Towards the fag end of the night when 
the girls felt like going to sleep the ayah’s 
nasal voice aroused them from sweet re- 
pose. 

Un Sundays “attendance at Church 
soon after dawn was obligatory.” 

The clerical establishment was recruited from an 
inferior class of curates at home, whose fitter world- 
linesa simply killed enthusiasm. For instance, a 
military chaplain was compelled by regulations to 
visit the hospital once a day. One of these worthies 
used to drive up to its gate and ask the orderly- 
sergeant whether his services were needed. That 
officer invariably shouted, “Any spiritual consola- 
tion required to-day ?” and when nothing but groans 
arose from the row of beds within, he reported, “No 
spiritual consolation is nccessar^^ sir;’’ whereon the 
padri wended his way to the club for a game of 
billiards. 

The insularity of these little British communities 
was as marked as their contempt for intellectual 
leasures. Anybody who showed a trace of “Indian 
lood-’’ was contemptuously styled “half-caste,’’ and 
was uniformly treated as a pariah ; it is passing 
strange that the entire Eurasian community should 
have joined men who heartily despised them in fight- 
ing the Mutiny. Beyond the scope of official duty 
the only Indians with whom the average European 
came into contact belonged to the menial class. At 
remote military stations an offending Tneni«l was 
sent to the barrack-master with a note describing 
his misdeed, and he might calculate on a severe 
flogging. Dasturi, literally “customary” deductions 
from bills paid by a servant, constituted a serious 
tax. The butler of a district magistrate was known 
to have amassed £3,000, though his wages had 
never exceeded 28s. a month. Ladies regarded Hindus- 
tani as a “frightful jargon,” and never mastered 
more than half a dozen words. If they wanted any- 
thing, they stamped angrily, and said, “Lao (Bring 
it!)^ They met excuses by the injunction, “/ao 
(Go) a command which, thanks to the servant’s 
acuteness and his respect for British obstinacy, 
generally had the desired eftect. Yet these despised 
creatures showed incredible patience in dealing 
with the spoilt English children who swarmed 
in every statiqn ; they were the tenderest nurses in 
illness, and ve^ many of them proved true as steel 
at a time when their quondam masters ',were hunted 
like wild beasts. 

Amongst Anglo-Indians in India 


the bond of union between wife and husband was, 
indeed, closer than at home, because they depended 
«on each other for a modicum of happiness. The 
misfortune was that climate had so enervating an 
effect that men felt the sorest bereavement less acutely 
than their home-staying colleagues. A dying wife 
knew too well that her helpmeet would do his best 
to replace her within a year after she had been laid 
in the ghastly station cemetery. It is on record that 
one of these widowers wooed and won a charming 
girl within sight of the tomb of his devoted wife ! 

The sisters “were deeply hurt by the 
rudeness of Delhi shopkeepers. Even while 
customers were cheapening their wares, 
these ruffians used most insulting expres- 
sions in Flindusthani.” 


Forests of Stone 

Lr. F. H. Knovvlton, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, gives a description of some of the fossil 
forests in American Forestry. These may be found in 



A FOSSILIZED PJNE, 

A monarch of a forest of a million years ago, this 
pine-tree remains preserved in stone. Even its thick 
bark has been preserved. It is three feet through and 
thirty feet high- 
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America, in the districts of Arizona and California 
and also in Egypt. In California most of the trees 
were entombed by volcanic outbursts, while they still 
stood upright, and upright they still stand—or what 
is left of them— often indistinguishable, at a little dis- 
tance, from lichen-covered trunks. These fossil forests^ 
cover an extensive area in the northern portion of 
the park, being especially abundant along the west 
side of the Lamar River for about twenty miles. 

“One traversing the valley of the Lamar River* 
inay see at many places numerous upright fossil 
trunks in the faces of nearly vertical walls. These 
trunks are not all at a particular level, but occur at 
irregular heights ; in fact, a section cut down 
through these 2,000 feet of beds would disclose a 
succession of fossil forests. That is to say, after the 
first forest grew and was entombed, there was a 
time without volcanic outburst— a period long enough 
to permit a second forest to grow above the first. 
This in turn was covered by volcanic material and 
preserved, to be followed again by a period of (juict, 
and these more or less regular alternations ofvol- 
canism and forest growth continued throughout the 
time the beds were in process of formation. 

“The series of entombed forests afiords a means of 
making at least a rough estimate of the nine re- 
quired for the up1)uilding of what is now Specimen 
Ridge and its e.xtensions. 

“During the time this 2,000 feet of material was 
being accumulated, and since then to the present day, 
there has been relatively little warping ot the earth’s 
crust at this point ; that is, the beds were then, and 
still are, practically horizontal, so that the iossil 
forests, as they arc being gradually uncovered, still 
stand upright. ^ r 

“The height attained by the trees ot this lossil 
forest can not be ascertained witli certainty, since 
the tallest trunk now standing is only about 30 feet 
high, but every one observed is obviously broken 
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Anklet-bells 

Anklet-bells, frail anklet-bells 
That hold Love’s ageless mystery, 

As hide the lips of fragile shells 
Faint songs of the unfathomed Sea, 
You murmur of strange swift delights, 
Of sobbing breath and broken speech, 
Sweet anguish of enchanted nights, 
And wild breasts calling each to each 
Or mute with yearning ecstacy. 

II 

Cattle-bells 

Cattle-bells, soft cattle-bells, 

What gracious memories you bring 
Of drowsy fields and dreaming wells 
And weary labour’s folded wing ! 

Of frugal mirth and festal fires, 


off, and docs not show even the presence of limbs. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to a measure the 
height is afforded by a trunk that happened to have 
been prostrated before fossilization. This trunk, 
which is 4* feet in diameter, is exposed for a length 
of about 4o feet, and as it shows no apparent 
lion in size within this distance it is sajfe to 
assume that the tree could hardly have been lefts 
than 100 feet high and very probably may have been 
iiigher. This trunk is wonderfull.v preserved. It 
has broken up by splitting along the grain of the 
wood into great numbers of little pieces which closely 
resemble pieces of kindling-wood’ split from a clear- 
grained block, In fact, at a distance of a few yards 
it would be impossible to distinguish this fossil 
‘kindling-wood’ from that split from a living tree.” 

“A.i enumeration of the kinds of trees that are 
represented by the woods in the fossil forests of the 
Yellowstone National Park is interesting. By study- 
ing thin sections under the microscope it is possible 
to distinguish the difierent kinds with reasonable 
accuracy, and the following species have been de- 
tected : 

“Magnificent redwood, Alderson’s pine, amethyst 
pine, laurel, aromatic bay. Hayden’s sycamore, 
Knowlton’s sycamore, Felix’s buckthorn, Lamar oak, 
and KnowKon’s oak. 

‘ The question is often asked, how old are the fossil 
forests? It^s, of course, impossible tf> fix their age 
exactl> in years, Iho it is easy enough to place them 
in the geologic time-scale. The forests of the Yellow- 
stone National Park arc found in the Miocene series 
of the Tertiary period... — relatively very recent, tho 

it may well have been a million years ago. It 

must be remembered, however, that this estimate in- 
volves more or less speculation based on a number of 
factors which may or may not have been correctly in- 
terpreted.— From the Literary Digest, 
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Brief trysts that youth and beauty keep 
And flowering roofs and fragrant byres, 
White heifer gathered in for sleep, 

Old tales the wandering minstrels sing, 
III 

T emple-bells 

Temple-bells, deep temple-bells 
Whose urgent voices wreck the sky, 

In your importunate music dwells 
Man’s helpless, immemorial cry 
That smites the dawn with wings 

of praise, 

That cleaves the dark with wings 

of prayer, 

Craves pity for our mortal ways, 
Craves solace for our life’s\despair, 

And succour for sad hearts that die, 

Sarojini Naidu. 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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A SCHEME FOR AN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE FOR WOMEN 


W ITH the changing times the expenses 
of middle-class families in Bengal 
have increased ; but their incomes 
have not kept pace with the increased 
expenditure. It has, therefore, become 
necessary to supplement their incomes. 
This could be done if the widowed relatives 
and other similar female dependants of the 
earning members could earn something 
on their own account. It is also to be 
borne in mind that the inability, due to 
increased expenses, of many middle-class 
families to support as many relatives as 
they formerly did, now-a-days casts adrift 
many helpless women. The break-up of 
the old Hindu joint family system to a 
considerable extent, has also tended to 
produce the same result. 

While, therefore, many widows and 
other indigent women are under an urgent 
necessity to earn their livelihood, the 
openings for remunerative work are few. 
Some of them can earn a pittance by 
domestic service. But in cities like Calcutta 
domestic service is attended, owing to 
unwholesome environments, with moral 
dangers to which many women succumb. 

Under these circumstances it has become 
necessary to devise some means by which 
indigent women maf be relieved of their 
wants. The best means of doing this, 
without subjecting them to the loss of self- 
respect which must result from receiving 
charity, is to teach them some handicrafts 
or home industries, not repugnant to their 
upbringing, by which they may be able to 
earn an independent income. 

This may be done by starting an 
industrial institute. 

While some women may be able to 
attend the classes of the institute from the 
homes of their relatives, conveyance alone 
having to be provided for them, for others 
shelter will have to be provided in the 
institute itself. 

As at present sufficient funds are lack- 
ing to locate the institute and hostel in a 
permanent building of its own, it is desir- 
able to make a start in a hired building. 
A house could be had for this purpose at 
a monthly' rent of Rs. 150. 

The supervision and some of the teaching 


would be done in an honorary capacity, 
but it would be necessary to employ some 
teachers and servants. Their salaries 
would come up to about Rs. 170 per 
mensem, as per details given below : 

Teachers Rs. 150. 

Durwan ,, 10. 

Peon ,, 10. 

Total.. .Rs. 170. 

The monthly expenses of 20 Boarders 
would come up to Rs. 300 and the cost 
of raw materials to Rs. 50. 

As already mentioned, it would be 
necessary to arrange for the conveyance 
of the women who would attend the 
institute as day scholars. At first probably 
hired conveyances would serve the purpose, 
the monthly expenses on this head being 
about Rs. 160 for two carriages. 

A lump sum of Ks.1,000 would be requir- 
ed for appliances, and an equal amount 
for furniture. 

Arrangements can at present be made 
to teach 

1. Chikan-work. 

2. Embroidery. 

3. Lace-making. 

4. Weaving towels and napkins. 

5. Dress-making. 

6. Manufacture of artificial flowers. 

7. Making clay figures and dolls. 

8. Knitting. 

No difficulty is anticipated in disposing 
of the articles manufactured. 

An experiment has already been carried 
out with success at 83, Manicktollah 
Street, Calcutta. . 

The number of pupils attending the 
classes has been 12. They learn the 
following kinds of work 

Dress-making, Clay figures, Chikan-work 
and the Manufacture of Artifical Flowers. 

Their manufactures have found a ready 
sale. A large number of applications for 
admission has been refused owing to want 
of accommodation. It is believed, therefore, 
that a larger institution would meet with 
similar, possibly greater, success. 

Contributions should be sent to Babu 
Krishna Kumar Mitra, 6 College Square, 
Calcutta. 



WAR CARTOONS 



freedom’s bards. 


Nicholas — “Come, boys, we must sing the 
Marseillaise, so that the world can know that 
we’re fighting for freedom.” 

— Z>er Wabre Jacob (Stuttgart), 


LET us HAVE PEACE— AS SOME WOULD HAVE IT. 

-Westerman in the Ohio State Journal 
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UNCONgiJERABLE. 

The Katser — “So you see, you've lost everytbin^^.” 
The King of the Belgians— “Not my soul.” 

A cartoon By Bernard Partridge in Punch that 
expresses in striking fashion Macterlinck’vS 
idea of hivS country’ sjposition. 




THE RECRUIT ! 

—Carter in the New York Evening Sun, 
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A Pertinent Question, 


Japan— “Want a loan of this arm, eh ? Y^ou say 
it*s good for something greater than Kiaochow ? 
Ah yes ; but what do I get for ks service ?” 

— ToAyo Puck^ 


GOING TO “POT“ ! 

The Austro-German Eagles (in the soup) j Come 
in with us, old chap ! We’re ‘doing* splendidly !^’ 
^Jobn Bull (London), 
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15 A COMMERCIAL EDUCATION WORTH WHILE ? 


A FEW decades ago this branch of educa- 
tion was practically unknown in the 
currictflum of a university or an 
institution. Then the training for coinuier- 
cial pursuits was conducted in a primitive 
way. Boys or young men were put into 
business, where they grew up to manhood 
in contact with business. A few made 
distinguished records, but the majority 
merely pjerformed the routine work, 

In this age of modern and complicated 
commercialism the world calls for men who 
have been trained scientifically and can 
perform their various duties efficiently ; 
men who have been trained not only to 
do one thing well but to understand and 
appreciate the relation of their work to 
the work of others ; men who have a .sense 
of proportion, broad vision and can grasp 
the underlying principles of commerce and 
trade, and can recognize thei^ duties to 
their fellow-men and to the communities in 
which they live, men who strive mightily' 
for success, but will scorn to do a cowardly, 
unfair or dishonest act. 

Business, like society, is no longer simple. 
It is no longer conducted by laymen or 
individuals, but by corporations, trusts 
and consolidations. It is no longer the 
men trained in the old-fashioned way that 
hold the reins of modern organizations, 
but only the well-equipped and highly 
trained in Commercial Science will be the 
leaders and captains of industry and 
commerce. The man of medium skill 
depends upon fortunate conditions for 
success. He can not command it, nor can 
he keep it. The untrained man invites all 
the tragic possibilities of failure, but the 
trained man, with his superior knowledge 
will be the successful commercial leader of 
the future. 

To-day the great merchants, manufac- 
turers and bankers have realized the 
advantages of commercial education and 
have extended their assistance extensively 
for the furtherance of this particular 
object. This spirit has been manifested 
by the different commercial associations of 
Bombay, in establishing the department 
of commerce inconnectiou with the Bombay 


University. In the West, this subject is 
one of the comx)ulsory requirements in 
the high schools and colleges, and great 
attention has been paid to it. Here one 
example may be cited about the progress 
and importance of these commercial 
schools : The School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance in connection with the New 
York University was established in the 
early part of 1 900 with sixty stu- 
dents and LO-day the number of students 
has gone up totwo thousand and sixty. . 
This school todays has the largest number 
of students in the world. 

Indeed, there is a special need for edu- 
cation, amd for ideals, in commerce and 
trade, because it is the foundation of 
civilized society. Most of our young men 
who are studying in different institutions 
to-day in India have confined themselves 
mostly to the so-called “learned profes- 
sions”, ( law, medicine, etc., ) and they 
have failed to sec the fundamental advant- 
ages of other professions, which are 
equally important in manual labor, in 
business, in trade and in commerce. The 
man who day after day with his hands, 
runs a machine, keeps books, sells over 
the counter, works m the bank or mana- 
ges a great business corporation, becomes 
a mere drudge, a mere slave to work 
alone, unless he has by superior education 
had his mind opened to the thoughts and 
work of other men. 

It is the commercial development of 
England which has made her one of the 
foremost countries in the world. It is the 
commercial development of Germany since 
the Franco-Prussian war which has 
placed her second to none among the 
nations. It is her commercial development 
which has made the United States of 
America one of the sisters of the civil- 
ized nations, and it is the few decades^ of 
commercial development in Japan which 
has brought her upon the stage of the 
world’s commercial history. India is one 
of the most backward countries in industry 
and commerce and she has to realize the 
unusual opportunities of modern com- 
mercialism and has to pay more attention 
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tp this branch of education and other 
technical studies in order to stand well 
in the eyes of highly developed commercial 
nations. 

^ Indeed, the growth of business and the 
spirit of commerce have made this the 
“commercial age“ of the world's history. 


Commerce and the extension of trade are 
now the all-potent factors in determining 
the policies of nations. 

New York University StjCHET Singh. 
School of Commerce, 

Accounts & Finance. 


EDUCATION IN HYDERABAD 


P ROGRESS in education is at the basis 
of national advancement. Commer- 
cial prosperity, industrial greatness 
and social efficiency, follow in the wake 
of a sound system of education, without 
which abundance of wealth in a certain 
section of a community or large material 
resources count for nothing. There can 
be no doubt that His Highness the Nizam’s 
Government is keenly alive to the educa- 
tional needs of the State in the satisfaction 
of which alone lies the welfare of the people. 

Recently the Government review of the 
educational report for the year 1322 Fasli 
has been published and it has evoked 
adverse criticisms in man3^ quarters. A 
perusal of the report will convince any 
one that the progress in education here is 
comparatively slow but every critic will 
have to bear in mind certain conditions 
which are peculiar to this state. 

A Linguistic Labyrinth. 

(/) Linguistically, the Hyderabad state 
can be divided into three great divisions, 
VIZ., (1) the Telingana, (2) the Maha- 
ratawadi and (3) the KarnsCtak. Roughly 
speaking, 46 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion speak Telugu, 26 per cent, speak 
Marathi, 14 per cent, speak Kanarese, 
10 per cent. Urdu, and the remaining 4 
per cent, speak other languages. It is but 
natural, therefore, that a study of these 
languages in the respective area.s is neces- 
sary. It should also be noted that Urdu 
is the court language and as such its 
study is also compulsory. Then again 
there comes the study of the English 
language. For proficiency either in Telugu 
Ot Marathi the study of Sanskrit is as 


necessary as the study of Persian or Arabic 
is for that in Urdu. It is now easy to 
perceive that a perfect mastery over all 
or some of these unallied languages is an 
impossibility^ and for young students a 
regular linguistic labyrinth is created, 
and cndginal writers or thinkers, there- 
fore, in these languages are lamentably 
few. At the most the study of any two 
languages only will relieve the strain and 
advance the cause of education and litera- 
ture as well. A curriculum drawn up after 
taking into consideration the study of any 
two indispensable languages is desirable. 

The Exodus. 

(iV) In a comparatively backward state 
of education, pupils are desirous of pro- 
ceeding along the line of least resistance to a 
University degree. Now the Hyderabad 
State lies within the jurisdiction of the 
Madras University, whose examinations 
are very exacting and unusually stiff. The 
students were regularly being frightened 
by the disastrous results of the' University 
examinations and began to think of other 
Indian Universities, as the Allahabad, the 
Punjab or the Bombay, where they used 
to fare better. In the city of Hyderabad 
alone there are several institutions which 
send up boys privately for the Matricula- 
tion examinations of other universities. 
Hundreds of Hyderabad boys year after 
year leave the state and join schools and 
colleges in Poona, Aligarh, Lahore, ’ 
Lucknow and Ajmere. If correct statistics 
be taken, it will be found that at least 500 
boys are now reading in schools and 
colleges outside the state and when these 
institutions draw a large number of Hydera* 
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bad students but, it is but natural to 
expect that the only one existing first 
grade Arts College here affiliated to the 
Madras University should remain unfed 
and the strength of the High Schools also 
should fall off. This exodus of students is 
probably responsible for the falling off of 
the strength. In the interests of the local 
schools schemes must be devised to put an 
effective check on this out-flow. 

Worth but not birth. 

(Hi) The report mentions another fact. 
For the middle school examination that 
year 878 students appeared while only 54 
appeared for the High School Leaving 
Certificate Examination, the next higher 
examination. For one thing, the middle 
school examination is the goal of many. 
WTth that certificate and some knowledge 
of Urdu, candidates find the gates of public 
service open. No need of higher English 
education is felt. Birth, heredity and 
official patronage are probably found to be 
more effective than university diplomas in 
securing decent salaries. This is another 
cause why no noticeable progress is seen 
in higher education. Stiff competitive 
examinations and the recognition of worth 
thereby would give an impetus to the 
students. Better results are then bound 
to follow. 

Better Means of Communication 

(iV) The want of proper communica- 
tions, and first-class metalled roads far 
in the interior of the country is also to be 
taken into account. A state which is equal 
to Ifths of the combined areas of England 
and Wales maintains only 858 miles of 
railway lines in all. The rural population 
remains unaflTectcd by the currents of civi- 
lisation running in the metropolis. Inspect- 
ing officers have to surmount innumerable 
difficulties before they can make their 
presence felt in the villages by their 
frequent visits. Want of effective supervi- 
sion and strict control creates among the 
low-paid village school-master a sense of 
indifference. The opening of new railway 
lines, the construction of better roads, 
stricter control of well-qualified educa- 
tional inspectors and a better system of 
training in the Normal School given to the 
village school-master should, in due course, 
^tter the state and it is highly encourag- 
ing to note that the benign government is 


giving its best attention to every one of 
these points. 

Public Spirit. 

(v) Institutions of the type of the 
D. A.-V. College at Lahore, the Fergussoi^ 
College at Poona or the M. A.-O. College 
at Aligarh are conspicuous bjr their 
absence. Private institutions did not 
show any increase in their numbers from 
1315 to 1319 F. Their number of 1440 
remained the same, while the Government 
institutions showed a steady increase* as 
is shown in the following table. 

The no. of Govt. LUG ’16 ’17 ’18 ’19 

institutions in F F F F F 

were 882 009 930 960 1034 

Even in other provinces private agencies 
take the lead in matters of education and 
all that the Government does is to aid 
them. With the exception of a few High 
ochools and Middle Schools started by 
private bodies there is not much to say 
regarding* the enthusiasm displayed by 
wealthy men in the starting of schools and 
colleges. 

‘‘DeprEvSSEd Classes Missions.*^ 

{vi) As far as the education of the ‘low 
castes’ is concerned, the missionary institu- 
tions take the lead. The 'Depressed Class* 
amelioration societies in India may find 
here a wide field for their self-less work. 
The “Manja-vSang*Aam” of Hyderabad is 
maintaining two such schools and train- 
ing up about 100 children of the ‘depressed 
classes,’ but their financial condition is far 
from being satisfactory. The labours of 
men like Mr. Shinde of Bombay are 
bound to be amply rewarded here. 

Hindu Theology. 

(vii). The question of imparting religious 
and moral instruction to the bojrs is a 
thorny one. While denominational institu- 
tions find it easier to tackle this problem^ 
the question assumes a different aspect 
altogether when the Government takes it 
up. Here, in the case of Muslim youths, 
it is easy to perceive that such sort of 
instruction is easier. The task, however 
of teaching Hindu Theology to Hindu( 
youths is well-nigh impossible in Govern- 
ment institutions. All that can be done 
is to lay greater stress on the ethical side 
of the Hindu scriptures and conduct 
‘religious’ classes. Suitable text-books^ 
course, will have to be prepared which can 
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be Of great value to the Hindu Theology 
teacher as well to the youngsters. The 
notion that mere maxim-grinding for 
about 15 minutes in a class-room can be 
productive of much good deserves to be 
exploded, as also the notion that an entire 
divorce between ethics and religion is 
possible. As far as the question of teach- 
ing Hindu Theology is concerned a 
syllabus drawn up on the following lines 
may be taken into consideration : 

In the lower classes, i,e., up to the 
1st form, stories from Hindu mythology 
or history rich in ethical significance 
might be introduced ; c.g., for the 
teaching of the virtue of obedience 
simple stories might be selected from 
the Ramayana or the Mahabharata. Lives 
of saints and great men like Kabir, 
Rama-dasa, Nanak, Asoka^ Harishchnndra, 
Deelipa and Shriyala might be embodied 
in a text-book. 

In the Higher Classes from •the Illrd 
to the Vlth Form passages from Hindu 
Scriptures purely ethical in significance 
and at the same time having a halo of 
religiousness coming as they do from the 
Scriptures might be explained and illus- 
trated by the Hindu theology teacher. 
It is our firm conviction that from the 
Vedas down to the Pooranas it is possible 
to select many such passages. Inspite 
of the fact^ that healthy home-influences 
and school-influences alone can work out 
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the salvation of Hindu youths, such 
books are bound to give substantial aid 
to the Hindu Theology teacher and the 
taught. The attention ^of the authorities 
is drawn to this aspect of the question 
with which is bound up the welfare of 
many Hindu youths. 

Techincal Education. 

(Fy/i) In a state like Hyderabad, which 
is rich in mineral wealth and which was 
once famous for its manufactures, the cause 
of technical education needs also greater 
encouragement. There are only three 
industrial schools, one at Hyderabad and 
the other at Aurangbad and the third at 
Bidar. But they need better equipment 
and management. Though it is not easy 
for the state to achieve marvellous success 
in industries all at once, agricultural in- 
dustries, as sugar manufacture or cotton 
manufacture, seem to have a brighter 
prospect. It is hoped that with the 
appointment of capable heads of the 
department the state will show greater 
advancement in matters of education 
in the near future. We are not one of 
those pessimists to whom affairs look 
quite gloomy but are sanguine enough 
of the industrial, agricultural and 
all-round improvement of this premier 
native state, at no distant date. 

G. A. Ch. 


TO THE BRAVE 


( 1 ) 

Soldier and hero, O my countryman, 

In admiration of thee stands the world, 
And, I, though little, become great in thee, 
My brother, and in thy proud state forget 
Myself the sorrows of my servitude. 

( 2 ) 

Even as stars of burning beauty seem, 
Merely to shoot and in the etherial vast 
To lose themselves, yet none can see the 

heat 

Of intense dreadful fire that in their being 
Through every particle and atom breathed. 
( 3 ) 

Yet far more splendid is thy sacrifice ! 

This death espoused not for thyself, 

not even 


For country, but for duty’s sake alone, 

Thy selfless death-pyre, holy warrior. 

( 4 ) 

So long as bursts not yet the flood of doom, 
And sun and moon within their orbit run, 
Over her vesture thy great deeds shall earth 
Print, and thy glory’s hymn proudly 

proclaim. 

( 5 ) 

How shall we praise, when speech to praise 

thee fails. 

Thou, hope of gods in this tremendous war, 
I know not with what offering I shall greet 
Thee, in whose name, O hero, thine own land 
Glories, and foreign lands feel blest indeed 1 

SWARNAKUMARI DBVI. 
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Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

The death of Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
at the early age of 49 and at this critical 
juncture in the history of India, is sl great 
national misfortune. All India with one 
accord, mourns his loss, and mourns as it 
has not mourned for many a year. Human- 
ly speaking, the loss to India is irrepara- 
ble. We do not know when we shall see 
his like again. 

The starting point of his brilliant, 
versatile and noble career was self-sacri- 
fice, and its end, too, was crowned with 
self-sacrifice. Bven two days before his 
death, while in the grip of his fatal 
malady and struggling with it, he devoted 
many an hour to the performance of an 
urgent public duty. 

It would be worth while to understand 
the meaning of self-sacrifice like his. It is not 
sim[)ly that one ceases to work for selfish 
enjoyment or selfish gain. One has also 
to rise superior to the indifference, the 
ridicule, the slanders and the insults of 
those among and for whom one has to 
work, not to speak of the cruel deprecia- 
tion and ill-treatment of Indians by 
foreign opponents of India’s advancement. 
Mr. Gokhale had more than hi.s share of 
all these; but he triumphed. 

There are men in India who possess 
intellectual powers of a high order, a wide 
range of information on a variety of sub- 
jects, statesmanship, eloquence, and love 
of the Motherland and her children. Mr. 
Gokhale possessed all these qualifications 
and more, but his unique distinction, that 
which made his life a force and an inspira- 
tion, was that he made politics his religion 
and devoted all his powers and all his time 
to the service of his country mainly in the 
sphere of politics. His self-limitation was 
one of the secrets of his power. Eminently 
fitted to serve and shine in all spheres of 
national activity, he did not spread him- 
self over a wide field but confined himself 
chiefly to politics. This self-limjtation 
must have cost him a great struggle, but 
the resulting strength and intensity were 
wQrtb effort. ; . 


For ages Indians have been moved and 
uplifted by idealism of only one kind— 
namely, religious idealism. There is need of 
more of it still, and there wall ever be. But 
there was and is need in India of poli- 
tical idealism, too; of our politics and eco- 
nomics, our sanitation and education being 
spiritualised ; of men who would make 
politics and economics, education and 



Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

sanitation their practical religion. Mr. 
Gokhale was an illustrious embodiment 
of idealism of this description, unap- 
proached and unrivalled by any man of 
his generation. 

The Indian legislative councils are so 
constituted that even if the Indian 
members can refute all the arguments of 
the officials, the work of admimstration 
must go on exactly as the officials desire ; 
public opinion can make itself felt only 
very slowly and by almost imperceptible 
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degrees. But even for obtaining a dialec- 
tical victory over the of&ciaTs, a very 
careful and laborious study of politics, 
civics, economics, statistics and official 
publications of all sorts is absolutely 
necessary; the devotion of odd minutes 
or hours snatched from a busy pro- 
f^siotial life, or from a life of pleasure- 
seeking, cannot serve the purpose. 
For the officials are paid to master their 
facts and have ready access to all sources 
of information. He who would meet and 
beat them on their own ground, can do 
so only by superior mental calibre and 
greater Utastery of facts achieved by more 
careful and industrious study. Mr. Gokhale 
was the first Indian member of council to 
set an example in this direction. Success 
cannot be achieved in Indian politics, 
unless his example is largely followed. 

Only a few men can become members 
of council; hut the number of journalists 
in India is large. Larger still is the 
number of those who contribute to 
papers and periodicals and those who for 
some days in the year take active part in 
the work of the Congress and Conferences 
and of the various societies and associa- 
tions in the country which seek to promote 
public weltare. All these persons cannot 
do better than walk in the footsteps of 
Mr. Gokhale in obtaining mastery of 
principles and facts by hard and incessant 
labour. Declamation will not tell, it is 
knowledge and the wise and courageous 
use of knowledge that alone can tell. 
Amateurism will not bring success. Make 
a business of the work in your hands 
without any sordid aim. That is the only 
way to success. 

Mr. Gokhale said on one occasion that 
it was his desire that educated Indians 
should levy a contribution upon them- 
selves, not in money, but in men, for doing 
the work of the country. That is to say, 
his demand was that a certain percentage 
of educated Indians should devote them- 
selves, without thought of selfish gain or^n- 
joyment, to the service of the Motherland. 
If even one percent, of the graduates turned 
out by the five Indian universities every 
year were to dedicate themselves to the 
service of India, what an effective and 
noble band of workers we should have : 
though in reality India stands in need of 
eV^rjr one of her sons^and daughters work- 
ing for her. Should not every one of us 
dtvotc at least a part of our Ufe or of our 


working time to the service of India and 
the world, while a chosen band gave 
themselves up, body and soul, to the 
work ? 

When a self-sacrificing man like Mr. 
Gokhale demands sacrifice, there ought to 
be a response. The best way to honour 
him, the best memorial to raise to him, 
would be for Indians to make themselves 
servants of India. It would not be possi- 
ble for all to join the Servants of India 
Society, but opportunities for service lie 
at the door of every son and daughter of 
India, and these opportunities should be 
utilized to the full. 

Born in a republic Mr. Gokhale might 
have become its president. Born in an 
independent country over which a consti- 
tutional monarch reigns, he might have 
become its premier. But the position of 
one who, in a dependent country, seeks to 
marshal and guide its political workers, 
is intrinsically higher because of the hero- 
ic faith and sacrifice it requires. 

When the seed disappears from view, in 
time comes a magnificent tree with abun- 
dance of fruit. All that was mortal in 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale has mingled with 
the elements, but his spirit hovers over his 
beloved country. It will produce fruit in 
the hearts of the sons and daughters of 
India. 

To Indian Students. 

In many provinces of India thousands 
of students would soon appear at some 
University examination or other, and 
enjoy rest at home for some months to 
come. Others, would not sit for 

University examijpiHffons, would have their 
long summer vacation. Students often 
ask, How shall we serve? Organisations 
exist in very few places to direct their 
enthusiasm and»energies to fertilizing chan- 
nels ; and in these days of political suspi- 
cion it is not easy to organise even for 
the most innocent of objects. We can, 
however, point out one kind of very neces- 
sary and very valuable work which 
students can easily do without t’-'e help of 
any organisation. Those whose University 
examinations would be over, would, for 
months, have no prescribed work to do. 
Every one of them should resolve that 
during , these months they would each 
educate and make literate at least five 
illiterate persons. If they cahnot ^eh 
teach five, let each ofthem take as many ^ 
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pupils as tb«y can teach. We think they can 
each easily make ten persons literate 
during their months of leisure. For this 
worki no school building, no benches, 
chairs or other furniture, no apparatus, no 
committees of management, no recognition 
from the education department, no affilia- 
tion to any University, would be neces- 
sary. Great scholarship, too, is not needed. 
The knowledge which school-boys and 
school-girls possess would suffice. One or 
two vernacular primers would be necessary. 
As they cost a few pice each, the learners 
themselves would generally be able to buy 
them. In those cases where they would be 
unable or unwilling to spend even these 
small sums, the students who want to 
teach them would not find it difficult to 
supply them with these cheap books. 

Students who would not appear at 
university examinations would have some 
home work to do during the vacation. But 
this would leave much spare time in their 
hands. By utilising this in teaching illi- 
terate persons, they also can make many 
boys and girls and grown-up men and wo- 
men literate before the end of the vacation. 

Those who have their homes in villages 
where bookshops do not exist, should, 
before they leave their school or college 
towns, provide themselves with copies of 
vernacular primers. 

This is. the fundamental work absolute- 
ly necessary for an all-round national 
progress embracing all classes of men and 
women. Many students of both sexes and 
others are already doing this blessed work. 
But all wiio have received the blessing 
of knowledge in whatever degree ought to 
share it with others who have not. 

No nation can progress if any sex or 
class lags behind ; for the word nation has 
no meaning apart from the units compos- 
ing it. Just as a chain w'ith 99 strong links 
and one weak link is weak, so a nation is 
unregenerate if even a small class is back- 
ward. But, remember, in India it is the vast 
majority who are ignorant and illiterate; 
only 69 persons per thousand “are literate 
in the sense of being able to write a letter 
to a friend and to read his reply. Of the 
total male population 106 per thousand 
are able to read and write, and of the 
female, only 10. The very first condition 
ofprogess is that all our people should 
be icon^dous of their wretched condition. 
For tbfe a . rousing from torpor is needed 
which education alone can snve* The 


second condition of progress is that all ottlf 
people should have the firm faith that it It 
possible by our innate power to rise in the 
scale of humanity. For this self-confidence; 
too, education is required* Then comes the 
question of progress in different directions. 
In whatever direction progress is soughtto 
he made, education would be necessary; 
.^\griculture, manufacture, trade^ sanita* 
tion, science and literature cannot be 
improved without education; and ediuca^ 
tion cannot be carried far enough without 
literacy. Moral, social and religious pro* 
gress also depend on education. Hence 
we exhort all our students and other 
literate persons to spread literacy among 
the people by all the means in their power. 

Free Speech. 

Sometime ago the newspapers in 
America resounded with a story that a 
former student of Harvard, Clarence 
Wiener of, the class of 1900, had threatened 
to cut out of his will a bequest of 
10,000,000 dollars, more than three crores 
of rupees, to Harvard University, unless 
Professor Munsterberg, who had expressed 
himself freely in defence of his * native 
country, should immediately end his con- 
nection with the University. It was sub- 
sequently announced that the German pro* 
fessor had tendered his resignation. 

People were eager to know what the 
University would do. Soon came the 
official announcement from the University 
that “at the instance of the authorities^ 
Professor Munsterberg’s resignation has 
been withdrawn, and that the University 
cannot tolerate any suggestion that it 
would be willing to accept money to 
abridge free speech, to remove a professor, 
or to accept his resignation.’' 

Harvard Alumni Bulletin observes that 
“this whole performance has seryed as a 
useful reductio ad absurdum of the question 
of personal neutrality during the European 
war. Personal neutrality is and ought to 
be, as far beyond official control as per- 
sonal opinion of any kind. Official nentfa- 
lityisa different matter. It is the pofey 
of our national government, and loyalty 
to the government, apart from all other 
motives, demands it of repfesentatife 
institutions like Harvard. But there wouli 
be an immediate violation of 
neutrality if Harvard sbonld 
to say that this, that^ or the other opinion 
should or should not be hdd or expnssiecl 
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by atty itidividual, A friend of Germany is 
iiomiore to be silenced— when be speaks as 
anindividual—than a friend of the Allies: 
atid there are both among men of conspicu- 
ons association with Harvard,’^ 

Tht Bulktw is of opinion that ‘‘the 
sentiment which has acthated the autho- 
rities in dealing with this widely advertised 
matter accords entirely with the Harvard 
tradition of freedom, and is, we believe, 
the sentiment of Harvard men in general. 
There must be even greater unanimity 
among them regarding such a procedure 
as that with which the suddenly famous 
Mr. Wiener is credited. It has been well 
said, in effect, that if he thinks so meanly 
of Harvard as to believe she desires an 
accession of millions on the terms proposed 
he should certainly look about and bestow 
them elsewhere.” 

The Conception of Right. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of “Social 
Evolution,” “The Principles of Western 
Civilisation,” &c., has contributed a 
special article to the “Daily Mail” Year 
Book for 1915 on “The Great War of Man- 
kind : Towards the United States of Civili- 
sation.” In it he says : 

The state doctrine of modern military Germany is 
simply and briefly, the doctrine of the omnipotence of 
force as the supreme test of fitness and cfticicncy in 
the world. The popular interpretation of Darwin’s 
conception of the pre-social and non-moral war for 
existence among animals has been applied to the po- 
litics of civilisation by tile ruling caste of a nation 
aiming at world dominion. 

Haeckel and Treitsclike, Nietzsche and Bernhardi, 
with a large group of followers and compeers, have 
become the prophets of the conception in the interpre- 
tation of history and world politics. The military 
caste of modern Germany have found in the group 
exactly what they required. It is these writers which 
have become the builders and creators of that modern 
German ethos which alone has made the work of 
German militarism possible and given to it its 
peculiar effectiveness. 

‘*We are the people who are able, therefore we are 
the fittest to hold dominion, therefore we have the 
right,*’ said Professor von Treitschke, in effect. “A 
new commandment I set over you,” said Nietzsche. 
’’Become hard, O my brethren. For we are emancipa- 
ted. The world belongs to us If men do not give 

us the best things, we take|^theni ; the best food, the 
purest sky, the strongest thoughts, the fairest 
womeh.” 'in the struggle,” says Bcmhardi, bring- 
ing the doctrine to its mil issue in world affairs, “no 
one stands above the state. It is sovereign. It must 
itself decide whether the internal conditions or 
ineasttres of another state menace its existence or its 
ihtsneits%.....the whole discussion turns not on 
inteirnational right, but simply and solely on power 
and expediency.^’ 

Mr. tKidd farther observes:— 


It has been one of the most extraordinary sights 
of the modern world to see these doctrines gradually 
vibsorbing the whole national life of a people, and 
then becoming accepted by a crowd of litterateurs of 
all nations, as if they embodied a new conception of 
the world and a new gospel. 

From this it appears that Bernhardi, 
Treitschke and others have fellow-believers 
among all nations. The writer proceeds; — 

Germany continues to ))c a Christian country, 
and in the minds of the men of action of Germany 
such doctrines arc vaguely accepted as if they were 
in some way associated with the principles of 
Christianity as these might be conceived to express 
themselves through the ambitions of German 
dominion. As a matter of fact, they represent the 
oldest political doctrine of the world—naraely, the 
doctrine of the predatory State as it found its highest 
expression in history in the empire of pagan Rome. 
They express, in short, the denial of the characteristic 
principles with which the progress and liberties of 
the West have been identified since the passing of the 
ancient world. But they express this denial backed 
with science, resources, and organisation such as 
Rome never commanded. 

The writer’s history is not correct. Hc 
is unjust to “pagan” Rome in singling her 
out for special pre-eminence in predatori- 
ness. She has been surpassed in that 
quality in more modern times by states 
and nations not pagan. Examples of pre- 
datory states are to be found in all ages, 
including the present, and in all continents. 
Predatoriness is a characteristic which is 
to be found among Christian and non- 
Christian states alike. Though, on ac- 
count of their superiority in science, 
resources and organisation, Christian 
peoples have been more predatory and on 
a larger scale, than others, sufficient data 
do not exist to warrant crediting them 
with stronger predatory’^ proclivities than 
other peoples. From ancient times up to 
the present, no multiracial or polyglot 
empire has been built up without greater 
or less predatoriness. “The characteristic 
principles with which the progress and 
liberties of the West have been identified 
since the passing of the ancient world,” 
whatever they may be, have, for the most 
part, found scope only in the West. They 
have not been very largely acted upon 
in the dealings of Europe with Asia, Africa, 
Oceania and aboriginal America. One 
difference between Germany and othef 
predatory countries is that she is a rather 
late arrival wanting to possess abroad 
where others are already in possession. 
This is no extenuation 'of her guilt. Nor is 
it a virtue in her that, instead of being 
sanctimonious or pecksniffian, she is 
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brutally frank in her theory and more 
scientifically and thoroughly organised for 
a consistent carrying out of that theory 
than any other predatory state, ancient 
or modern. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd summarises the 
opinions of the German military caste as 
follows : 

The immoral State is the State which is weak and 

inefficient in power to hold dominion W(>rid 

dominion is the Divine mission of the German people, 
says, in effect, the Kaiser, claiming to speak ai its 
sovereign by Divine right. 

The German State has, therefore, its own morality, 
its own justice. The standard of Kight is, therefore, 
its own interests. The guage, therefore, of all things 
is Bernhardi’s “power and expediency.” The end 
sanctifies the means. 

The dream of Nietzsche was the emancipation of 
the strong man from what he called the slave 
morality of the Christian religion, and of the strong 
State from what he described as the intolerable and 

enervating burden of civilised ethics In the ide^ils 

of the ruling military caste of Germany the dream 
has become backed by the tremendous and unprece- 
dented power of one of the greatest of peoples, 
organised under modern conditions with all the 
terrible resources of science and education directed 
to the supreme national cud of success in aggressive 
war. It is the religion of Force inspired and orga- 
nised as the world has never seen it before. 

Mr. Kidd thinks that 

...the history of Western civilisation for two thousand 
years is nothing else than the history of the smashing 
and pulverisation of this doctrine [namely, the 
religion of Force] in every form in which it has 
attempted to embody itself in the State in alliance 
with military power. 

This is probably true to some extent in 
the West, But elsewhere the activities of 
Western civilisation have not been syno- 
nymous with the sovereignty of Right even 
to that extent. Let us, however, hear 
what the writer says. The religion of 
Force 

has organised itself in Churches, in creeds, in empires, 
in Kingdoms, in systems of philosophy and thought, 
in the refusal of rights to smaller nations, in the 
despotic rule of weaker peoples by stronger. 

That is true and tragically true to the 
majority of the peoples of the earth. This 
state of things has existed for ages. What 
is new in the present situation is that 

never before has civilisation witnessed a belief in the 
aggressive mission of a State raised to the plane of a 
religion allied to so powerful and efficient an organi- 
sation, material and military, of a whole people. 

According to the writer, 

The meaning which underlies all forms of Western 
progress for twenty centuries is that that progress 
represents the great spiritual integration of mind 
wmich has raised the conc^tton of Right to the plane 
of the Universal by projecting the sense of human 


responsibility outside all theories of the State what- 
soever. It has made Right independent of aad 
superior to all interests of the State on whateiT^ 
scale they may be represented, by whatever force 
may be backed. 

In India the conception of Right 
raised to the plane of the Universal and 
Right was made independent of and 
superior to all interests of the State mot?e 
than two thousand years ago. It is not, 
however, claimed that the real and the 
ideal generally harmonised in ancient India 
any more than it does in modern Europe.'^ 

All peoples who are unorganised, unci* 
vilis.xl or lacking in adequate militarjf 
equipment and training would rejoice if 
the adequately armed and organised ag- 
gressive races could be made to^ pay 
practical homage to Righteousness in all 
their de^^dings with the former. 

The conditions for the victory of Great 
Britain laid down by Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
would make one hopeful for her future. 

There is ‘only one way in which Great Britain can 
attain to victory in the conflict. She can only win if, 
behind all her forces and through all her efforts, she tS 
ultimately sustained in the prolonged struggle by^ an 
idealism which is higher and a belief and a aetermina- 
tion which are stronger than those which sustain 
Germany in this war. 

One need not also quite despair of the 
future of Great Britain when it is claimed 
on her behalf that 

It is Britain wht), in her contact with the world 
for centuries, and who, alike in the humiliations and 
failures as in the triumphs of an Empire of 450,OOU, 
000 of the human race, has been learning the great 
lesson of the Universal— namely, that there is but one 
Race, and but one Colour, and but one Soul Itl 
Humanity, although the knowledge at times has 
seared her flesh. 

But the spirit of unalloyed self-compla- 
cence and self-laudation breathing through 
passages like the following does not mak^ 
one sanguine : ^ ’ 

The quarter of a million men equipped and main- 
tained which the Colonies, India, and the Indian 
princes will place in the field are an example of the 
results of the spirit underlying British rule, whkh 
beyond the understanding of those who gQVtm 
modern Germany. 

One feels disposed to believe in much that 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd writes, as he dispemfe^a 
both praise and blame. For instance, he 
speaks of the Germans as '‘one of the 
greatest races of the earth,’ ^ “one of tlie 
most kindly and upright peoples m.tm: 
world,” when he characterises 
idealism of the religion of Force 
barbaric. . 
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The War and*Temperaiice. 

dne of the most welcome results of the 
Buropeau war has been the changed 
attitude of, nations toward temperance. 
Russia has forbidden the manufacture and 
sale of vodka, the German Kaiser has 
severely pronounced against beer-drinking, 
Prance has prohibited the sale of absinthe, 
and I/Ord Kitchener has warned his troops 
to abstain from drinking. In other words, 
temperance has become a military neces- 
sity. That abstinence from spirituous 
liquors is good for both mind and body is 
becoming more and more an irresistible 
conclusion. 

E. Quillent writes in La Revue Socia^ 
liste 

it is not correct to accuse alcohol of bcinj? 
the cause of all human miseries there is no doubt 
that it does contribute to the major part of them. 
If governments and legislators Would realize the 
terrible power of alcohol, the entire legislative voice 
would be lifted against it, not only in absolute 
prohibition of the sale of absinthe, but of every from 
of alcoholic liquor. A marhed increase in numbers 
of protagonists of the anti-alcohol movement is 
noted, even among the working classes. Other 
nations are taking legislative acti(m against this 
menace to the proletariat; Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland, England, Switzerland, Canada, United 
States, Hungary, and Russia arc among the foremost. 
It is time for France also to discover that while the 
liquor traffic docs add materially to the revenues of 
the state, it also undermines tbe pillnrs of the state. 
All those who speak in the name of the proletariat’s 
highest welfare are convinced that alcoholism is a 
question of the life or death of the people. 

When will the Government of India act 
upon this conviction ? 

Educational ^^Alarm !” 

At the last meeting of the Calcutta 
University Senate Dr. E. R. Watson is 
reported to have moved the following 
resolution : 

“That the Senate views witli^ alarm Ihe rapid 
increase in the percentage of passes in the University 
Examinations, especially the Matriculation and 
the B. A Examinations, which has taken place in 
recent years and desires an immediate enquiry to be 
held as to its cause and significance.” 

Are the passed candidates tigers, lions, 
cobras, anopheles mosquitos, carriers of 
plague germs or cut-throats that their 
increase should be viewed with alarm ? 
What an attitude of mind does that word 
betray ! It is certainly not desirable that 
those who ate insufficiently qualified should 
pass; but it is absurd to use tbVword 
‘‘alarm” in this connection. The increase 


Tn the percentage of pa^es may be due 
either to the better equipment of schools 
^nd colleges for their work, including 
arrangements to see that students are 
more regular in their attendance and more 
assiduous in their studies and other work, 
or it may be due to greater leniency on the 
part of paper setters and examiners ; or 
both causes may have been at work. Dr. 
W^atson, however, tells us dogmatically 

That the only possible explanation of the increased 
percentage of passes in recent years was that the 
examiners had been much lenient and that the number 
of European examiners, who were stricter examiners 
than the Indians, was decreasing.” 

Wc do not know on what data the 
speaker based these conclusions. We 
pcrsonall}^ know some Indian examiners 
who are very conscientious in examining 
and valuing answers. We do not like thC 
use of the words lenient and strict in this 
connection. Examiners should not display 
any keenness either in passing or plucking 
candidates. They should see whether 
candidates have answered questions, not 
in an ideal manner, but as persons of their 
attainments should be reasonably expected 
to do. 

Schools and colleges are at present 
better equipped for their work than before 
as regards libraries, scientific apparatus, 
geographical apparatus and appliances 
and the number of instructors. In our 
college days, students could and many did 
appear at examinations by simply an- 
swering the roll-call in the hour devoted 
to English literature. But at present the 
])ercentage of attendance at lectures in all 
subjects must be shown to be up to the 
mark. Formerly there were no college 
tutors ; now there are. Laboratory work 
is now much more thorough than before. 
Hostels and students’ messes are now 
supervised, though there is much room for 
improvement. Formerly there was nominal 
.supervision exercised only over college and 
school hostels, but students’ messes had 
jiio supervision whatever. The greater 
devotion to sports ought to result in 
better Health and attendance. All these 
causes would explain to some extent the 
increase in the percentage of passes. To 
attribute it entirely to the laxity or 
leniency of Indian examiners is undoub- 
tedly wrong ; though it is possible that 
some of them have been lenient. That, 
however, ought to be a matt^ir for enquiry, 
not of opinion. 
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Arit anti Crafts Eakibttioii^ 

We learn from ^‘The Bulletin” that 

Thfotigh the uatiriag energy of Mr. Lionel Heath, 
the Principal of the Mayo School of Art, and Mr. 
S. N. Gapta, Assistant Principal, a remarkable 
collection of painting, wood carvring, silver work 
and other exhibits of Indian handicraft has been 
assembled in tlie Victoria Jubilee Hall at the Lahore 
Museum, One of the most attractive features of 
the Exhibition is the beautiful and instructive series 
of paintings brought from Bengal by Mr. Qipta. 
These are over 100 in number and represent the 
work of the New Calcutta School— barely ten years 
old. It may seem invidious to single out any special 
picture in this collection for distinction, but, to the 
writer’s mind, quite the mo^t beautiful pictures were 
two by Mr. A. K. Haidar. Mr. S. N. Gupta’s 
pictures were also on view, together with a number 
by the students of the Mayo School. Mr. Gupta’s 
pictures were much admired, and the School is to be 
congratulated on the acquisition of such an exponent 
of what is best in Indian Art. 

Ill briefly explaining the objects of the 
exhibition Principal Heath said 

The collection of works of the New Calcutta 
School ol Indian Painting has been kindly lent and 
sent here without any trouble or expense to us, and 
when you have seen the works I think you will agree 
with me, that it is an admirably representative Exhibi- 
tion and that our thanks are due to all the members 
of the Society and to Mr. Tagore. Mr. Tagore was 
appointed to the Calcutta School if Art while Mr. 
Havell was still Principal, and this movement was 
started by Mr. Tagore about 1905 and the first 
Exhibition held about 1909, There is not a doubt 
in my mind that the works ol this School will live. 
I have been able to be present at two of their Exhibi- 
tions and I have for some time wanted to sliow their 
work in the Punjab, I look upon the movement 
as a challenge to other Art Schools in India and 
am anxious to sec whether we have not in the north 
of India latent talent of the same kind. A few 
months ago an opportunity occurred and I obtained 
Government sanction to appoint Mr. Gupta to the 
post of Assistant Principal and Head of the Painting 
and Teaching Department in this School, and it is 
due to his efforts that we obtained the loan of this 
collection. 

“I think I should say a few words upon the 
qualities of these modern paintings, and it is with 
a view to the better appreciation of them that I 
show them with the old paintings. These works 
owe their inspiration, like all good Art, to the religion, 
mythology and writings of the country and time in 
which they are born. They have retained in a marked 
degree what is called the subjective qualities of 
the older masters. This quality I may explain 
as the simple, direct and decorative conven- 
tion derived from a desire to visualize a beautiful idea. 
They have beside^ two other qualities both due to 
moaern thought One is, I think, increased beauty 
of form, and the other what artists call atmosphere 
or beauty of execution, colour, and tone ; these 
qlaalittes are not attempted in most of the older 
works, and are obtained here, I venture to tbinki 
without loss to the main simple thought of tlw 
picture. If one can trace the influence of any parri- 
cular nation 'upon these Indian artists 1 should say 
it is that of tne Japanese, and we know that Mr. 
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Tagore and Japanese artists worked together at 
one time. 

“We want work of this kind in the Punjab, and 
my hope is that if we cannot raise up such a school 
ot idealists, wc may at least train illustrators who 
shall have their appreciation for beauty and a power 
of expressing Indian thought and subjects, and so 
be of iramense educational value. You will see here 
a few of Mr. Gupta’s and our students’ works, and 
considering the few mmtlis the students have been 
trained 1 think the work is promising. 

His Honour the Lieutenant Governor 
ofi-he Pcitijab then declared the exhibition 
open. In the course of his speech he said 
that he trusted that the works of the 
Bengal School would lead the students of 
art in the Panjab, not exactly to copy, but 
to draw inspiration from their achieve- 
ments. Referring to the pictures of Mr. 
Gupta, His Honour ol)scrved that the 
Mayo School of Art was fortunate in hav*' 
ing the services of one so well qualified. 

The Funjcibcc rightly says of the works 
of the Bengal school : — 

To many the works of the new school make no 
appeal, lAit those wiio arc capable of realising any- 
thing beyond the visible nianirest.ations in nature 
find in them suggesLions of unwritten poetry, more 
real than mere representations. The school is stiU 
in its infancy, but it cannot be doubted that its 
advent marks anew epoch in the history of Indian^ 
paintings and that it is lull of great promise. 

The Responsibility of Non Combatanls. 

At the Faculty reception to freshmen of 
Harvard university, President Lowell Said, 
in part, referring to the war in Europe 

It is destroying the llower of the youth of Europe. 
It IS blotting" out lives that would otherwise be 
destined to lie of incalculalde value to mankind. 
We cannot know what sources of human progress 
are being destroyed l>y tlie dying bullets, but we dO 
know this, that* if the torch of civilization is to be 
carried forward, a certain responsibility rests upon 
us, who are not being lulled, to fill the gaps in the 
ranks of civilization which those men would bavc 
filled. 

America has not yet contributed her fair shara tO 
the intellectual development of the world. We 
not produced our share of the scientific, literary Utkd 
other men who have added to the Sum of knowledge ’ 

and thought Men who would otherwise be ewb 

nent in science, in literature, and in art, are now 
having their young lives torn out oi them by 
and it is for the youth of Amertca'Nio take thetf 

In ancient tinjes India played the same 
part in civilizing the Ea«t as Greece did ill 
civilizing the West. But iu modern tioa^ 
India has not contributed her fair share tp 
the intellectual developmeut of the wPrld. 
Should not the youth of India try to tahe 
the place of those European men 
would have been eminent in 
literature and art, bnt who are 
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imel; deaths in.the war ? ladians, too, are 
taring jmrt in the war, but their number is 
comparatively small aud they all belong 
to those classes among whom education 
has made but slight progress. In Europe 
the most educated natiousdo not make the 
worst soldiers, but in India provinces and 
classes cease to be represented in the army 
as they push forward in education. This 
circumstance should be taken advantage 
of by our educated classes to fill the gap 
caused by the death of the possible intellec- 
tual workers of Europe. They can undoubt- 
edly succeed if they only seriously try. 

“Brothers All." 

This is the title of a paper by Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan, m. a., which has been 
published by the Oxford University Press. 
It considers how the war has already 
infiuenced and will in future affect the race 
question. The process of the drawing of 
the world together, the practical diminish- 
ing of distances, had, before the* war, 
thrown various races together more and 
more, giving rise to what is called the 
colour question. The white man has all 
along considered himself superior to the 
black, brown or yellow man. But in this 
war the Allies have had to take the help of 
black, brown and yellow soldiers. Black 
and brown soldiers have been used as 
hired fighters belonging to subject races, 
but Japan has helped as “an Independent 
Power of equal standing ; that is the 
abominable thing !”— not to the author, 
but, it is said, to Germany. He says 

One must remember that the German people as 
represented, not only by its military caste, but by 
Its thinkers and spiritual leaders— the persons, for 
instance, who signed the Appeal to Evangelical Clin- 
stintis Abroadf— points to this very disregard oi the 
‘colour bar’ as aii evil. It is probable that there are 
many amongst ourselves who sympathize with that 
view. Just at the present moment, while applause 
ofludta fills the press and the Japanese are being so 
obviously useful to us on the Pacific, _ such persons 
may not give utterance to their feelings, or^ their 
utterance may be drowned. But that many . linglish 
men shared all the^^olour prejudice of the Germans 
last July is certain, and it would be miraculous if in 
these few weeks all that inveterate prejudice had 
ceased to exist. When the applause dies down, the 
voices of these men will be heard again. We cannot 
afiford to overlook their objection. 

So far as the mere fact of a difference in complexion, 
taken by itself, is urged as a barrier which wc should 
not try to transcend, the prejudice appears in a form 
so crude that it would perhaps be vain to argue 
■ with it. The antipathy of men of different com- 
plexions to each other, wc arc sometimes ttSld, is 
jiomcthing deep-lying and essential in human nature. 


This is just one of those wonid-he seieiltific generali- 
zations which raagaziue-writers throw off without 
any vestige of real scientific exanainatiott. The con- 
siderations adduced by Professor Royce,* Lord 
Cromer, t and Mn Basil ThomsonJ tend, on the other 
hand, to show that ‘colour-feeling* is something of 
very recent appearance in the world, and generated 
to a large extent artificially by suggestion. 

Where the objection to our close association with 
Indians and Japanese takes a more reasonable form 
it might perhaps be stated as follows: ‘It is not the 
difference in complexion in itself, (so the objector 
might say) ‘that matters; it is the fact that in the 
present state of the world a brown complexion and a 
yellow complexion go with a religion and culture 
social tradition different from the tradition of Chris- 
tendom. -The white races represent a higher culture 
or at any rate a culture that ought to be kept uncon- 
taminated by alien elements. For this reason it is 
important that the material power of the white races, 
taken as a whole, should not be diminished as against 
the power of the non-European peoples. If the white 
races only fight amongst themselves, their power as 
a whole is not neccessarily decreased ; it may be 
merely shifted from one European nation to another. 
If, on the other hand, Asiatic peoples are allowed 
to take part in the struggle, Europe parts with some 
of its power to non-Europeans. The power of 
Europeans in the world,’ the objector might continue, 
‘is not entirely due to superior material force. It is 
largely a matter of prestige, of suggestion ; the 
imagination of the other races must be held captive. 
In all conflicts, morale is a prime factor. It would 
be fatal for the predominance of Europeans if non- 
Europeans in large numbers lost the sense of the white 
marl’s superiority. If they face a European enemy 
and take part in his defeat, awe of the white man, as 
such, is gone.’ 

Mr. Bevan continues 

The Great OrrouTuxiTV. 

One surely cannot deny that this reasoning has 
something in it. It is true that we Christians believe 
the culture of Europe— permeated, however imper- 
fectly so far, with Christianity— to have in it some- 
thing of special value for the world. It is true that 
the position of Europeans as rulers, outside Europe, 
ha.s in the past been secured largely by their impress- 
ing the imagination of the peoples they governed. It 
is farther true that if this prestige, this control by 
suggestion, were taken away, and no better relation 
substituted for it, the result might be worse than the 
present state of things— a lapse of the East into chaos. 

'And no better relation substituted ibr iY’— that is 
the great issue of the present crisis. We have been 
forced by events into a position where safety is to be 
lound only by going forward. We are being called to 
new things ; the fatal things is to stand still. While 
we are rightly glad and proud at the cordial advance 
of India, while the -air is full of congratulation and 
applause, quiet reflection may recognize that the entry 
of India upon the scene has its dangers. It is big 
with possibilities of evil. For one thing, it means 
inevitably a disturbance of the situation in India. 
Yes, but it is big too with possibilities of good, 
because that disturbance of the situation may open 
the way to something much better. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that in the loyalty of India at 

* Race Questions (Macmillan, 1908), pp* 153. 

f Ancient and Modern Imperialism, pp. 128f. 

tBedrpck, Vol. I, pp, 157f. , , 
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the preient mo<«ent we had attained everything ; wc 
have really ai;tained little, except an immente oj^or^ 
tunity. It depends how we use it. We shall be less 
able after the war than before to take ouf stand it 
India 6u some supposed superiority of the white man, 
as such, we have given way on that ground* And 
to any one who would tell us that our sacrifice of 
the white man’s prestige is rash and foolish, we 
answer that in finy case, even apart from the war, 
circumstances were forcing us from that ground. As 
European education spread in India, as India awoke 
more and more to the modern world, th8|t ground 
would have become increasingly untenable. Sooner 
or later, if India remained a member of the British 
Empire, it would be because India chose the associa- 
tion voluntarily, intelligently, with head held high. 
By admitting India to co-operation in a European 
war, we have accelerated the disappearance of the 
old imaginative awe. But the war has given us an 
opportunity we could never have forecast of substitut- 
ing for the old relation a new relation built on the 
consciousness of great dangers faced and great things 
done together, feelings of mutual friendship and respect 
and trust. In the kindled atmosphere of the present 
moment, when hearts are warm and quicKlv stirred, 
things may take a new shape which time will sf 
solidify that the attachment of the British and Indian 
peoples to each other in the future will be stronger 
than any bond which conquests of the old st>le could 
fashion It all depends, as has been said, how we 
use the opportunity. 

It must be confessed with shame that 
there are many among us who are eager 
to be called brother by the white man, 
while being patted on the back by him. 
This servile desire should be ruthlessly 
eradicated, and real brotherhood should 
be won in all walks of life by our own 
exertions. The heart of the penurious 
beggar should be replaced l)y the heart of 
the self-respecting labourer. There cannot 
be true brotherhood so long as any party 
has real reason to entertain feelings of 
superiority or inferiority. So long as we 
are really inferior in any respect, we should 
be too proud to accept brotherhood or 
rather its semblance* Not that we are 
inferior in every respect. But until we are 
more than a match for the white man, he 
cannot respect us ; and without respect 
there cannot be brotherhood. The heart 
of the patron and the heart* of the favour- 
seeker can never fraternise. That is the 
stern fact which wt must face* 

The attitude of mipd which we wfeh to 
see cultivated and which we have indicated 
above is not inconsistent with amicable re- 
lations between two parties, as its 
is sincere friendship. y 

Cdltivatmi Ilf Papya ivints. 

Every one in*a vp|age has a few fruit 
plants grown tn hts pomestead lande o4 


in gardens, but any attention on ; 

of the owner is scarcely found to 1 

to their proper treatment, care, propa|f^ 
tion, etc., --they grow, «o to say, <}mte w 
a haphaasard manppr and struggle tJWte 
utmost against great Odds and the owi^ 
at the end btcomea %iSily satisfied 
any number of that are 
harvested from these plants.lt wilt he silA* 
cient to say only that a little Care In the 
culture of plants produces fruits far better " 
in quality and greater in quantity, Fa^fa 
plants, which are so ordinarily growh;, 
and found almost everywhere, respond^ 
admirably to a little amount of nutatoif* 

In the October number of the Agricutturat 
Journal of India, Vol. IX, Part IV, 

L. R. Kulkarni, L. Ag., of the Bomboy 
Agricultural Department, has published 
his investigations on ‘‘papya*^^ 

Papya, asitis known to everyone, ;|(jaS 
a supple, thin, straight trunk, attaiuil^ir , 
a heighpt of from 12 to 20 ft. On account 
of its cosiderable height difficulties 
in watching and gathering the fruits, apd 
the wind very frequently damages its steitt 
To remove these difficulties experiinpils ^ 
were carried out in the Ganeshkhiud 
Botanical Gardens, Poona, to encourpi^ 
branching by heading in the stems about 
the time of flowering. In a fortnight aftct 
the removal of the tops, shoots WtFt 
produced below the wound, only tWO 
being encouraged in each case* As a rewlt 
of these experiments it can also be sglwy/ 
noted that the branched plants giv^4 
greater average number of frmt% whlCji 
are of slightly less average weight, 
the branched plants can in many casdl 
withstand the violent influence of wihte 
The watching and harvesting OfJ&frtlitir, 
becomes also easier. The system of biran<^ 
ing, ifdone carefully, so as to admit aif 
and light and at the same time to bieah 
the force of the wind, will prove 
beneficial. Again, thinning of p^ya fruiH, 
is a very essential operation. The firisiihl 
cluster very closely round the stem causiliW 
serious interference with each othey^ 
growth.lt is therefore best to remove a ceaf^’ 
tain number of fruits to allow the rest 
develop better* The average number 0 
fruits from the thinned plant! is 
less than that of the unthtnned, bat fw 
average weight is comspondingly high* ^ 
With a small number of, say, mx 
fruits per plant the experiment #3^ 
mtirnately whenrtmemm large 
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Hie ,iNi»a8| Sej^fc of the? Gpvcra^iil; 
Woiftiiealtlfal Ganjens, It, |hk8 

Ikea stated tbatonaere oflaanJ paritws® 
to# each prod«M%g 

givif e(ia!^jptefftWe’'|ifc^ 
ft! w the growead- But o«^ 8fe<wl4«1»|ti 
and Vhen * tfo hit exAtHy i^ht 
iamoont of thitintgg.edtopatiole ,y?iHi the 
greatest number o* fruits, alone 

cab give^ knowleii^ge about it* it ««.» be 
safely rccomtnen^a howe¥er tb remove 
only such fiuits as aie obviously going to 
he badly crushed. ‘ 

In these hard days of $;Qrapetition, spe- 
cially in the “sereice market,” it is high 
time for'One tb see \yhether a little atten- 
tion to his gardens is not more profitable 
than a whojLeday drudgery in the office 
fetching only Rs. l^Dr W a month. 

‘ j DapBwpRA Nath Mitra, l. Ag. 

Medical laMiraciimi through the Medium 
^ of jBengali, 

The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad or 
Bengali Academy of Xuterature has sub- 
mitted a representati^»to the Government 
of Bengal suggesting that in the medical 
schools of the province instruction should 
be imparted through the medium of 
Bengali, and examinations also should be 
conducted in that language. We believe 
this was the former practice. At present 
English is the medium of instruction and 
examination. The Women students are 
still allowed to ^swer questions in all 
subjects in B^ngmi. Male students can 
do so only in chemistry and physiology. 
We think the suggestion flf the Parishad 
ought to be accepted on several grounds. 
There is, the Parishad nntferstands, no 
government order enjoining |ie hse of any 
particular langua^ ai medium of 

instruction in toemcal selfcobis ; but the 
teaclmrs of the Campbell Medical School 
generally deliver their Ifectiitns English. 
The students, particularity women 

students, of the m^ica} do not 

generaUy possess a aiffifieieat kipwledge of 
English to follow teetanesantihj|£!iihgttage. 
College students in the fi., AJ* classes 
undoubtedly possess greater kMiwrhtdge of 
English ; hut m their case It has lAip fqumd 4 
that they can more readily <>giram ’fyhat 
the prof^or says if he addresses in t 

Bengali. This has been done^very Imeccss- 
fully in many sn^jects, including igtathe- 
Ipatics. Where MliHible synomrfhs for 


jBngltsh techaicah te 3 ai|s do mot exist in 
,,Ben^li, they way bocained, or the English 
iiyords tfaemi^yes maybe used. If lectures 
are detivered m Bengali and answers are 
nermitifeed to be given in all subjects in 
Bengali, the knowledge acquired by the 
ytuoents will be sounder, and there will 
‘ also be a growth ia Bengali medical litera- 
ture. It is true that there is a far larger 
number of -good medical books to choose 
from m English than in Bengali. But 
those students who know English are not 
debarred from making use of them, even 
if they listen to lectures and answer ques- 
tions in Bengali. In our medical colleges, 
lectures are delivered and examinations 
cond acted in English. But those medical 
men who know French or German study 
medical works in those languages. 

A Statue by Mr. G. K. Mhatre. 

By the courtesy of Mr. G. K. Mhatre, 
the sculptor, we are enabled to reproduce 
a photograph of the statue of H. H. 
Chamarajendra Wodiyar, the late Maha- 
raja of Mysore, which is one of Mr. 
Mhatre’s latest works. We understand 
il. II. the present Maharaja of Mysore has 
expressed satisfaction with the work, 
which is only to be expected. For, it is a 
fine work of art. For those in India who 
want statues or busts to be made, there is 
no excuse for placing their orders abroad, 
before they have ascertained Mr. Mhatre’s 
terms. In his case, it is not merely 
swadeshism which prompts us to prefer 
his work ; the quality of the work, too, 
demands recognition. 

‘‘The Best Gift." 

There is a Buddhist story that once 
upon a time Anatba-plndada, one of the 
chief disciples of Buddha, w^trt a-begging 
for the Eord Buddha in the streets of 
Sravasti in thp early morning. A wealthy 
lady, wife of W^chant, threw down 
for him oa^tlte itre^fc hnndfuls of gems, some 
gave iiecklaoii^ other*. jelwlls w hich shone 
in the hair jsf Hieit H&is. Vlw^hy men 
broftghi Tdl iray*. foil o|go3d c<^ns. 
But the tiemdi^nt passed on mtBeeding, 
sayiBjg:— " * ' 

•lAjtettd O ye citizens. Thp Master is the 
best of menaicamts. To him give yonr 
fiest gifts.” j ^ 

^Slog and back sad 

at hekrt, n?ot finBlnK Bb olforing for 
the Itasb^r, yat^ dty fEwmed to 
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hang (Jowtt its head in very shsitne. 
Anatha-pbdada walked ont of the city 
and enter^ the parks in its confines. 
There Was a poor woman there whose 
bed was the bare earth and who had 
neither food nor jewelry. ShC fell pros- 
trate at the feet of the monk, and, hiding 
herself somehow behind some shrubs, 
took off her only cloth from her body and 
threw it on the ground as her offering fpr 
the blaster. The monk rejoiced with 
hands raised on high and blest her, saying : 
“Mother, thou art blessed ; thou hast in a 
moment fulfilled the heart’s desire of the 
mendicant.” He then left the city, bearing 
the tattered cloth of the woman on his 
head, to be placed at the feet of the Holy 
One. 

The frontispiece to the present number 
illustrates this story, on which one of the 
poems of Rabindranath Tagore is based. 

^^Special Inducements to Moslems.” 

Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall contributes a 
paper on “Islam and National Responsibi- 
lity” to the Moslem Worlds which is a 
Christian missionary organ. “Almost all 
Missionary Societies at work in India,” 
•ays he, “have men and women engaged 
in preaching the Gospel to Moslems as 
well as to others. It is well-known 
that the Indian Government professes 
strict religious neutrality, and that 
it has generously helped education, 
not only by establishing secular schools 
and colleges of its own, but also by giving 
grants-in-aid to both Christian and 
Moslem, Hindu and other institutions, 
in due proportion to the secular work 
which they do. There are Government as 
well as Mission hospitals. Government 
has given special inducements to Moslems 
to accept a Western education. Unless in 
this way, it cannot be said that, except 
v^ery recently in one instance, any undue 
encouragement has been afforded to Islam* 
as such.” 

The instance, he says, he refers to is, 
of course, the Islamia College at Lahore. 
We learn from the article that this college 
was opened about a year ago, under the 
auspices of the Local Government, “and 
the whole weight of that Government was 
thrown into the in its favour by a 
system of ‘tied^^i^Jar^J^ attached to 
It and provided out funds.” 

Thi« wi^ adopted tp tile detriweiit 
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Edwardes Collegie, which had for many years done^tt 
admittedly excellent work amonj? the youth 
, Afghan and frontier and regarding which a 

great educntional authority has thus borne witness *. 
“No-where in India have I seeft an Institution where 
all external features were ehjinfhtly adapted to 
foster the spirit of drderly work,^nd with it mental " 
and physical cleanness/^ The Government has gone 
so far in the way of encouraging a Moslem College "In 
Peshawar in opposition to a Christian one that it 
actually gives Rs. 42,000 per annum a# a Oranit^n- 
aid to the new Islamia College, and only Rs, ^0 a 
year to the Edwardcs College. This conduct *8 hi 
direct opposition to their jjrofessed neutrality In 
religious matters. It is a “Political exijeriment’* whkl,/ 
may have far-reaching resultSj and tt has naturally 
produced far and wide the impression that thv 
Government is hostile to Christianity and strongly & 
favour of Islam. To produce such an impression ill 
apolitical ])lunfler of the lirst magnitude. Such an 
unfair step should be retraced at once. 

We note this protest and deniAtid v of 
the missionary writer. lUtt we also kiiow 
that large sums of money are given frow 
the public funds to missionary girW 
schools and boys’ schools and coUeg^iv 
though k is well-known to Government 
and to the public that the openly declat^ 
object of the educational and other activi- 
ties of Christian missionaries i« 
proselytization. Will not t^ssionaty 
writers enquire whether this is C0n»Ml;4 
tent with religious neutrality? 
not our contention that the edt^i-' 
tional institutions conducted by Chfist^tl 
missionary societies should not reccivf#? 
State aid. What we say is that the con- 
sistent position for Government to tafec 
up is to sanction grants on the condition ^ 
that pupils are not to be taught any bthct 
religion than that of their paren ts or other 
guardians, except with their explicit 
consent. 

Political Prisoners in the Andamluaa. 

/nd/a of London writes thdt complaints . 
continue to reach it with regard to ,th« 
treatment of political prisoners who are 
interned in the penal settlement oti the 
Andaman Islands. Ourcontemporary sayii, 
it |s true that, as the of agitation 

in fhe Pr^ss, visits were paid fo Port Blair 
by Sir Reginald Craddock, V the Hom^, 
Member of the Viceroy’s Conncili and Sir 
Pardey Lukis, the Director " of the Indian 
J^ical Service : but alth^^ugh an oppor- 
t^ity was given to certain ot the 
prisoners to state their grievances, it doei 
nc4 appear that any substantial attempt 

made to meet them* 

India goes on to obsety^ : 
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la tiew, no pollikal prisoners stionld have 
mn aettt Aadamans at mU The |»nal settle- 
ment thilm is a hideons blunder; and its continued 
exiittiloe ta^ntireljr out of keeping with modern ideas 
of jail administration. In any case, the convicts who 
a*i there arc undergoing punishment for crimes which 
hre not only of the most serious character, hut involve 
moral turpitude. It is altogether wrong to assign to 
th^ same category men whose only offenc** has been 
to write a ‘‘seditious” article or to despatch a, 
*%ed|stiou8” telegram. 

But if political prisoners must be sent to the Anda- 
thatis, it IS surely not too much to ask that both there 
and in the central jails in India, they shall not receive 
severer treatment than that which is experienced by 
ordinary prisoners. We do not want to make too 
much of this, but we do not like the stories which 
reach us of political prisoners travelling in heavy 
bar fetters. In case our readers do not know what 
is meant by bar fetters, we will explain. An iron bar 
is added to the leg fetters which keeps the legs at a 
distance of one and a half feet apart and reduces free 
movement to a minimum. It is a form of punishment 
which is ordinarily only applied to the most refrac- 
tory prisoners and should, m our judgment, be al- 
together abolished. We bear also of educated men, 
imprisoned for political offences, being put to the 
hard manual labour involved in such tasks as the oil- 
mill and coir pounding. 

Our confidence remains unshaken in tlic sen.se of 
humanity and justice which marks the administration 
of Lord Hardinge. The idea of revenge, we are sure, 
never crosses his mind in connexion with these 
misguided men : and we do not for a moment believe 
that he has any knowledge of the complaints to 
which we refer. We have only one object in calling 
attention to them, and that is to enlist the Viceroy’s 
sympathy in a practical manner. If an amnesty be 
daemed impracticable, let the political prisoners be 
interned in India itself : ana while ail reasonable 
pr^autions are taken, let them be treated as 
political prisoners would be treated in this country, 
until their sentences have expired. 

The Criminal, who is he, and what shall 
we do with him ? 

Tlrit is, in effect, the qncvStion asked 
hy Willian N. (jenimill in tlie American 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminologv, 
He asserts that “since no two iudi vidiials 
are exactly alike, it loe:ically follows that 
a universal and inflexible law must in its 
applications sometimes work injustices.” 
He Illustrates this remark by referrinix to 
changed tti American law. “The rapid 
changes wrought in our social view-point 
have led to changed definitions of crime, 
until we may well pause to ask, What 
is a criminal? The majority of those in 
our criminal courts today are not crimi- 
nals because of what they have done, but 
])emuse of altered ideas of the relationship 
betvvecn the individual ami the state. 
Th^ passing of the Pure Food law, for 
example, made instantly fifty thousand 
crimittats out of ijeraons who were ptttu 


ously regarded as gpod citizens* Consider 
further, that of 105,369 persons arrested 
in 'Chicago in 1912, over one-half were 
arrested for violating laws which had no 
existence twenty years ago ” . . 

There are offences which are crimes in 
all civilized countries; such as theft, rob- 
bery, assaults on women, murder, &c* 
But as press laws, laws relating to public 
meetings, public speech and procession, 
and sedition laws differ in different coun- 
tries, and in the same country in different 
periods, offenders against these laws 
ought by no means to be classed with 
those who have violated both moral and 
statutory laws. Some ten years ago and 
earlier still honest and righteous men in 
India did and said many things with a 
clear conscience which would to-day make 
them criminals. But inspite of the laws 
the moral standing of the men remains 
the same. It may be considered necessary 
in the interests of the administration to 
place them under some sort of restraint 
or other, but it is absurd to expect any 
intelligent man to believe that these men 
ought to be punished in the same way 
as thieves, robbers, ravishers or murderers, 
“ because of altered ideas of the relation- 
ship between the individual and the state.” 

Mr. Gemmill says : — 

In order that justice may be done in each particular 
case, our laws should be revised to allow of fitting 
their application to the particular offender. It has 
been demonstrated times almost without number 
that the whole scheme of irrprisonment, as such, is a 
failure, both from the standpoint of the reformation 
of the iniliviilual and irom a financial one. Not only do 
jirisons tail to pay expenses, but society is burdened 
as well with the care of the dependent families of 
those incarcerated, A numlier of states and cities in 
America, as well as sections of Europe, have found a 
partial s >lutioa in the establishment of industrial 
farms. These almost invariably prove self-supporting, 
with a considerable surplus t)f profit which maybe 
used for the needy families ; and at the same time they 
provide institutional care, both physical and moral, 
for those committed. Two questions arise in the 
execution of a penalty : ^1) How can the state, in the 
best and most economical way, care for those who 
have been found guilty of violating the criminal 
laws, and upon whom penalties have been 
imposed? (2) How can the state best piovide for 
the prisoneos’ dependent families? In general it is 
recommended that the adult probation law be so 
amehded as to include within its provisions every 
crime except inuder and treason ; and that proper 
provision be made for adequate institutional atten* 
tion for those for whom i^ is a necessity, instead of 
mere punishment. ** 

“AUfilbaAi^ Brave’* 

“All men are brave,” That is the defi- 
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berate verdict of Mr, Robert Blatchford in 
the ‘‘Weekly Despatch” And here is how 
he conies to this conclusion. 

Lesson For Swelled Heads of Militarism. 

This war, besides being the biggest, is perhaps the 
strangest war of all. It is a war full of lessons, full of 
surprises. It is a war noteworthy for many inven- 
tions. It is a war remarkable for high courage and 
stubborn resolution on both sides. It is a war ternble 
for its cost in treasure and limb and life, amazing 
for the meagreness of the results of so much 
desperate and heroic fighting. 

One lesson it has taught to those in need of such 
instruction is the lesson that there are no “super- 
men,” that where so many nations and so many 
races are fighting no one nation and no one race 
can boastiully exalt itself above the rest for its 
superior prowess or valour. Who dare choose from 
among so many brave the bravest ? Our own 
soldiers and sailors are as good men of their hands 
and hearts as any that ever fought for Britain. 
But he must be a very partial patriot who would 
claim that the British troops excel the French, 
or the Serbians, or the Belgians, or the Russians, 
or the Japanese. The French have a tacked with 
all their old gallantrv and fervour, and have defended 
with a steady skill and iron resolution worthy of 
the highest praise, and the small measure of their 
advance is a proof of the courage and tenacity” of 
thi Germans who have oppo^sed them. No seamen 
could have died better than the officers and men 
of von Spec’s squadron What more ^an sailors do 
when overwhelmed by heavy odds than go down 
cheering at their guns. 

Proved To be a Myth. 

Here is a lesson for the swelled-heads of German 
militarism. The German arms are not invincible. 
The Germans have failed to prove their claim to the 
premier place in war. All the peoples fighting in this 
war, all the races, white and black and brown and 
yellow, have displayed high courage and fine ability. 
There is no master fighting race : all men are brave. 
The Japanese, the Indians, the French, the Germans, 
the Serbians, the Belgians have borne them.selves 
with equal hardihood and bravery. The British are 
gr^at sailors, have always been great sailors, but 
so have the Dutch, the Danes, the Americans, the 
Spaniards, and the French, so are the Russians, the 
Japanese, and the Germans today. 

That ancient myth of military sovereignty, for 
which so many millions of brave men have died, has 
sureljr been proved by this war to be a myth, and 
nothing more. Henceforth, let no nation boast and 
swagger, strutting in barbaric pride of arms and 
saving up for itself a thrashing by its pretension as a 
race of supermen, with a si^cial patent from God 
for lordship over its neighbours. Vanity of wealth 
and vanity of arms, what have they cost mankind ? 
Of military vanity there will surely in the future be 
much less than heretofore. When the Japanese proved 
themselves sailors of the verv highest class, when the 
Japanese armies defeated tne Russians, tne bottom 
fell out of the various national legends of peerless 
military genius. 

We believe to-dav that then? have never been finer 
sailbrs than thv British ; but we know vety well that 
thtte never were finer sailors than the Americans or 
the Dutch, All men are brave. 


Hie relating pmamn ov , , 

in Tumey and India* 

Captain A. F. Town^henrt writes in 
book entitled “A Military* cansu] iana 
Turkey”: — ^ 

“ I need not describe the position of an BnglMt 
Sahib in India— a member of the ruling racCi aSp ai| 
altogether superior being Such an oqe lands in 
and finds the tables completely turned ; he finaa 
that to call people “natives’* is the highest 
complinn nt he can pay them, and he cannot call ihent 
“niggers ' as they are as fair-skinned ns himself* Heia 
treated with outvvaid respect and toleration and OP 
terms of perfect equality by the humblest peasapty 
he who has been accustomed to the idea that kc m 
rather a good fellow for tolerating “natives** findd 
that thf^y tolerate him, and arc proud of themadveii 
for doing so! that they look upon him as a sort of 
curiosity, a thing to be studied with interest 
amusement, but not copied — God forbid *, an infidel, U 
poor benignted Christian, who cannot for one momePt 
be considered superior to a True Believer. But, OWipR 
to their innate politeness, they will try to conqe^ 
these f lets from him.” — “A military consul in Turkey,” 
by Captain A. F. Townsliend, London, 
page 36 . ^ 

Dr. P. C- Ray at Lahore. 

Alone amoiif? Indian universities the 
university of the Panjab has honored itsell 
b5’ recognizing the scientific work done by 
the professors of a sister province. A 
years apo, at the invitation of the Pf^tyab 
University, Dr. J. C. Bose lectured oo hlS 
researches in Lahore and aroused gteat 
enthusiasm among students and the pubhe. 
In response to a similar invitation Dr. 
P. C. Kay visited Lahore last month 
lectured there on his researches both in 
connection witli the university and for the 
general public. By the university, the 
students and the general public he has 
been accorded, as he eminently deserves to 
be, a most enthusiastic welcome. We hope 
the influence of his personality will produce 
lasting results. His scientific researcheii 
his services to the cause of Indian tndtt^ 
tries, the unique work that he has doo^ ip 
training a devoted band of originnl 
workers in chemistry, the simplicity of hi$ 
life combined with the valoe^ of l^s 
work and thought, his unostentations and 
intense patriotism, his open-handed el^ 
rity to students, each and all of $h^ 
cannot fail to excite the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of all who come to know him. 

Numerical Stmi(di nf Schools. 

Some European educational officers in 
India seem to be obsessed with the 

t int efficiency cannot be soured, |f 
ges and schools "do not have a "stJiiAll 
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numtrtsr ^stadents. It is said tbat recently 
the BehgalBhrector of Public Itistruction, 
^fteir distrilKitiug prizes at the Basirhat 
School, made a speech in which he said 
that good education cannot be given in a 
sefaom containing more than four or five 
hafidred boys. The same wrong opinion 
led ah Hast Bengal Inspector of Schools last 
yeir toseek to drive away from schools all 
bojrs in excess of 500. This wrong notion 
vec have sought to dispel in previous num- 
bers by quoting the numbers of students 
in various educational institutions in 
England, Japan and America. In the pre- 
sent number we publish an article by Pro- 
fessor Sudhindra Bose of Iowa which 
shows that numerous schools in America 
have more than one, two, three or even 
four thousand pupils each.^ One is inclined 
to presume that a rich, great, intelligent, 
educated, education-loving and sei/^govern- 
ing country would not have tolerated the 
existence of such schools if they Had been 
inefficient. No, for efficient teaching in 
schools, it is not a small aggregate 
number, but only small classes that are 
indispensably necessary. 

The article in the present number on 
commercial education also gives an example 
of a school in New York which contains 
more than two thousand students. 

Just as in Bengal, so in the United 
Provinces, eiBforts are being made to 
reduce the number of students per 
school, though on different grounds and 
by different methods. For instance, one 
educational order in the U. P. which has 
recently given rise to much agitation is 
that no recognised school must admit 
any student who has failed more than 
twice in the Matriculation examination. 
We have some experience of that province. 
Somehow or othertbe proportion of such 
students there is larger than in Bengal. 
The obvious remedy is to improve the 
teaching in the schools still further and 
also to uatike steady improvements in the 
courses of study and in the examinations 
and methods of examiners. Instead of do- 
ing this^ the education department of that 
province has ordered that all students 
who, either owing to dulness,bad teaching, 
ilbbealt;|i^ truancy » or any other cause, 
have filled more tlian twice are not to 
have any further school education. But 
what aape they to do ? The official reply is^ 
let thetn arrange for tuition at home and 
appear as private candidates. But how 


many can affiord to hav« private ^toirsf 
Amd are the private tutors generally better 
qualified men than the headmaster and 
other higher teachers of schools ? We 
should think not. 

In the West special schools for mentally 
defective children are increasing in number 
and there is a steady progress in the me- 
thods of dealing with such pupils. In the 
IJ. P. the official theory would seem to 
be that the state should preferably take 
care of the education of the healthy and 
the bright boys, leaving the rest to shift 
for themselves. 

It is said that the order is meant to 
reduce congestion in schools. But that 
object can be gained by opening more 
schools and more sections of classes. The 
United Provinces are among the most 
backward in education. There is nothing 
to show that the limit has been reached 
or almost reached there either in the 
number of schools or in that of students. 
The young man who has failed more than 
twice in the Matriculation may yet pass, 
and many have passed in their fourth 
attempt. The public men ofU. P. would 
be doing great good if they published a 
list of men who matriculated at the 
fourth attempt and became useful members 
of society afterwards. 

Another official argument in defence of 
the order is that immorality increases if 
young men and boys are thrown together 
much.. There is some truth in this appre- 
hension ; but the argument applies more to 
hostels and boarding schools than to day- 
schools. And it can not be said that vice 
is a necessary consequence of students of 
unequal ages reading in the same school 
class, or that it cannot be prevented to 
a great extent by the school having a high 
moral tone owing to the presence of 
teachers of high character and by effective 
supervision. 

Briefly put, the state owes a du^ to 
precocious children, and to children of nor- 
mal mental growth as well as to children of 
slow intellectual development. It will not 
do to shirk its duty to any class. 

Aghomatk Chaltopadh3ray* 

Dr. Aghornath Cbattopadhyay of Hydera* 
bad fame is no more. We learn from the 
Star of Utkal that be received his higher 
education in ScotlaM and Germany. 
read wkh ' Profe«sw»^' 'Crum Brown 
Tait. He went up for the B#8cv examinn^ 
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tion bit Edtutwirgh in 1875 and came out 
at the top of the list, obtaining the Baxter 
Physical Science scholarship. He then 
carried on research work and competed 
for the Hope Prixe, which is awarded to 
one who comes out best in a competitive 
examination in Chemistry, and Agliornath 
got it* ‘‘Professor Crum Brown is still 
alive, says the Star oi Utkal, “and he is 
proud to repeat to Hyderabad students 
who come in contact with him that he 
never had another student like Agliornath.“ 
After winning the Hope Prize Aghornath 
went to Germany and studied crystallo- 
graphy, heat and electricity and made some 
researches in the benzine compounds. 
Coming back to Edinburgh he took its 
U.Sc. degree in 1877. 

Immediately afterwards he was engaged by Sir 
vUarjun^ 11, the shrewdminister of Hyderabad, 
or the inteUeqtual development of the Hyderabad 
people and the Doctor gave the best of nis life in 
the service of the late Nizam. He founded the Nizam 
College, established various schools for boys 
and girls, advised the Nizam Government generally 
with regard to the sort of education that should be 
imparted to children, and at one time worked in the 
Peshi office also. After a few years’ service some 
people conspired to get him out of their way because 
the farsighted Doctor saw through their plan of 
feathering their own nests at the cost of the Hydera- 
bad people. They brought a false charge against 
him and without any notice or investigation he was 
deported ; but ly cleared his character before the 
Viceroy, his Private Secretary and the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and afterwards when the Nizam asked the 
permission of the Viceroy for the Doctor’s restora- 
tion, it was readily granted. The conspirators were 
turned out for ever, some by the order of the Foreign 
Office. 

In Calcutta he founded University 
College, which was amalgamated with 
Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar’s Metro- 
politan Institution. After his retirement 
on pension from Hyderabad he lectured 
in the Calcutta City College for some 
time and also in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, his 
eldest daughter, writes of him 

He has wasted all his mopey on two great objects ; 
to help others and on alchemy. He holds huge 
courts every day in his garden of all the learned men 
of all reUgfoits— Rajas and beggars and saints and 
downright villains all delightfully mixed up, and all 
treated aa one. And then his alchemy ! Night and 
day the experiments are going on, and every man 
who brings a new prescription is welcome as m 
brother, cut this alchemy is, you know, only the 
materia! counterpart of a poet’s craving for Beauty, 
the titemal Beauty. The makers of gold and the 
makt^ra y^fie, they are the twin creators that 
away the wQrld^s secret desire for mystery ; 

The great Tata Hydro*electric schetite 


is now an accomplisbed fact. By it the 
waters of a river bi^ve been bartnessed 
to supply cheap electric power to Bombay 
for lighting and driving purposes. The 
idea originated with the ever-metnorable 
J. N.Tata. It has been made a concrete 
fact by Indian engineers working under 
an Indian directorate and with Indian 
money. There is no disposition to deny 
that it has materialised under British 
rule and in the British empire, or that 
British men in power expressed sympathy 
with the project. But there need not 
also be any anxiety displayed to annex 
it as an “imperial scheme”, as has been 
done ill some quarters. The imperial 
British race has done many grand things. 
We presume they can afford to allow 
Indians to have some confidence in their 
own capacity horn of their own achieve*- 
ments. In a difierent field, when Habindra* 
nath Tagore won fame by his Gitanjali 
and other •works and obtained the Nobel 
Prize, he was at once annexed by the 
Englishman and other imperialists as an 
asset of the British h.mpirc. It was said 
in effect, that Britishers and Anglo-Indians 
ought to be proud of him as a British 
subject ! The moral is that all successes 
are somehow British and all failures 
“swadeshi.” 

Mr. & Mrs. Gandhi at Bolpur. 

Recently Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi visited 
Bolpur. Those who went to receive them 
at the railway station searched for thetni 
in the first and second class carriages of 
the train. Not finding them there, the 
party were aliout to leave the statidh 
disappointed, when the guests were 
seen to get down bare-footed from it 
third class carriage. So says the 
bani. This incident shows why 
and Mrs. Gandhi are what they are. We 
cannot become what we ought to be 
unless we make the indignities, inconveni- 
ences and sufferings of the humblest and 
poorest among us our own in fact, not in 
imagination. 

Arjun Lai Sethi’s Case* 

The case of Pandit Arjun Lai Sethi is a 
peculiarly hard one,— simile.r to that of 
several innocent ^ntlemen in British 
India who were deported without trial 
anl against whom not an iota of evMeiice 
coaid ever be brought forward, 

Patidit has been sentenced tb undergo 
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for five years. There has been 
no trial, because, it can be safely presumed, 
thefe is no evidence a^yainst him. He is a 
subject of the Jaipur State in Rajputana, 
As there is no constitutional check on the 
arbitrary actions of the rulers of the Indian 
states, there can be no hope for the Pandit 
regaining his liberty before the period of 
five years is over, tiniest the Maharaja of 
Jaipur relents or the Viceroy intervenes, 
it always gives us great pain to criticise 
any Indian state, and in this particular 
instance we are not at all disposed to 
find fault witli the Maharaja. For we do 
not know how far he is a free agent in the 
matter or how far his hands have been 
forerf by extraneoi;js influences. We incline 
to the view that he would not have been 
unjust and would gladly yet be just, if he 
could have his own way. Th^* only way 
out of the difficulty is for the Viceroy to 
mercifully interpose, and request the Maha- 
raja to set free the unfortunate Pandit. 

Indian Indentured Labour. 

Recently Mr, Roberts, parliamentary 
under-secretary for India, made a state- 
ment in the house of commons that inden- 
tured Indian emigration has been found to 
be more advantageous than hurtful and 
that therefore only some improvements 
are needed. Our firm conviction is that 
slavery and semi-slavery are accursed sys- 
tems and encroach upon the fundamental 
rights of man ; no material advantages 
ought to reconcile anyl)ocly to slavery or 
semi-slavery. It is far better that men 
should live on one scanty meal obtained 
every other day than that they should be 
enslaved ; for in a condition of freedom 
alone can the true remedy for human 
misery be found. It is better for the body 
to be starved than for the soul to be killed 
—if, of course, one were reduced to choos- 
ing between the two alternatives. But it 
is not true that indentured coolies are all 
well-off and have not serious grievances. 
Their moral condition, too, is far worse 
than their material. Indentured labour 
must go. It must be abolished root and 
branch. It is a slur on our national self- 
respect. India should no longer be allowed 
to be branded as the mother of slaves and 
of human cattle. 

An Educational Benefaction* 

The second annual report of the Central 
Gommitte of Workingman’s Institutions 
records that 


An importaat event of the year is that on the 
pistil January 1913, Sj. SashibUusan Roy Choudhury 
and his cider brother Sj. Umesh Chandra Roy 
Clioudhury by a registered settlement patta and 
trust-deed conveyed to Dr, D. N. MaUik, Sj. Satya- 
nanda Ray, Sj. Manindranath Seth, Sj. Saratchandra 
Ghosh. Sj. Sushilkumar Acharya and Sj. Bhupati- 
nath Benerjec collectively, some property belv>nging 
jointb to the executants and some other property 
belonging to Sj. Sushibhusan alone, situate atTeghata 
village, t/iana Khardah, Dt. 24 Parganas. It purports 
to vest in them collectively an absolute interest 
in those properties su))ject to the condition that 
they as trustees shall have to utilize the property 
(both corpus and rent and profit) in a way tending 
to the propagation of education among the 
workingmen along a sound basis. 

We know one of the donors, BabuSashi- 
bhushan Roy Clioudhury. He is an un- 
assuming man and has for years devoted 
himself to the work of educating working- 
men as a labour of love. His brother and 
he arc not well-to-do. I heir gift, there- 
fore, is worthy to be recorded by the side 
of the lakhs given by rich men out ot their 
plenty. 

Workingman’s Institutions. 

The Central Committee of Working- 
man’s Institutions have five schools with- 
in the Berliampur municipality, nine village 
schools in Murshidabad district, three 
schools in Calcutta and three in other 
places. They have also, “in ^ome wpiy or 
other,’’ “come in contact with” 15 other 
• schools in various places. Prof. Kadha- 
kamal Mukherjee, a member of the Com- 
mittee, has written and published at his 
own expense a text-book for workingmen 
and has instructed the Committe to distri- 
bute the book free of charge to all students 
at different night schools and to workers 
and friends. The Committee liave organis- 
ed lantern shows and excursions, opened 
small libraries for workingmen in their 
schools held annual conferences “to 
talk over diflficulties, exchange ideas 
and devise better means for improv- 
ing the work,” provided work for 
some of the unemployed among their stu- 
dents, done propaganda work, add given 
medical relief on a small scale in their 
mofussil institutions. Their institutions in 
diflFerent places have not the same course 
of study. Reading, writing, arithmetic, his- 
tory, geography, sanitary science, botany, 
physiology, natural science, agriculture 
and carpentry are the subjects tah^ht 
in some schools or other. The 
committee are doing gOod^ trotk I’be 
general secretary is Babu*Satynanda Ray. 
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The office is situated at 80-3, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. 

The Bengal and Assam Depressed 
Classes Missicm. 

Last month the Bengal and Assam 
Depressed Classes Mission held its annual 
meeting at the Calcutta University Insti- 
tute under the presidency of Mr. Justice 
Chowdhury. We understand that the 
last year was a bad year for this organi- 
sation. 

The following suitiinary gives an idea 
of the situp,tion • 

The greattjr part of the funds necessary for main- 
taining the inistitutions of the Mission come from the 
agricultural people among whom the Mission has 
been workings and the pressent crisis in the jute trade 
has almost entirely closed that source of income. 
The Committee of the Mission had been obliged to 
incur loans tto the extent of Rs. 1,200 to meet de- 
mands. This with the debt of the previous year 
raised their to|tal liabilities to the heavy sum of Rs. 
1,850. Nineteen schools had been started or taken 
over by the Mission during the year and altogether 
there were 56 ikchools under the Mission. Towards 
the end of the year cholera broke out in Dighirpar, 
one of the centres of work of the Mission in the dis- 
trict of Mymeusingh, where owing to the collapse of 
the hide-trade about 2,000 people were on the verge 
of starvation. The Mission is in urgent neecl of more 
men and mone y. The total of donations and subs- 
criptions recei\red during the year under report was 
under R.S. 600. 175 applications for help from schools 
in various districts had to be refused. Efforts were 
being made by the Mission to give technical education 
such as carps, itry, tanning and shoe-making. The 
Mission had budgeted for expenditure of Rs. 9,000 
for the year. Any help, however small, would l:)e 
thankfully accepted and conscientiously utilised to 
the best advan tage by the Mission. 

One of sacretaries is Bahu Heniendra 
Nath Dattai of Wari, Dacca. With proper 
help and or^jganisation the Mission is sure 
to have a gjreat future. 

The Co-Cj>perative Movement in Bengal* 

In openi jlng the proceedings of the 7th 
Bengal Prqtvincial Conference of Co-opera- 
tive Credit I Societies, H. E. the Governor 
made a speech, in the course of which he 
referred to ^he remarkable progress of the 
movement cijiuring the last year. 

Although A policy of consolidation was strictly 
followed, and although a not altog^^ther inconsidera- 
te number o^f Societies which had originally been 
formed on wro^ng lines, or which were un progressive, 
have been wol^und up, and although every care^lias 
been taken thmt new Societies should be organized 
only on sound ^lines, and where the demand for them 
IS spontaneoHsij, the number of Societies has increased 
by nearly 50 cent., and the number of members 
by practically 60 per cent., and the capital by just 
over 95 per cei^it. 


He then went on to bestow well-deserved 
praise on the voluntary non-official 
workers. 

This remarkable result was not due to any artifi* 
cial stimulus supplied by Government officials. It 
was caused in part no doubt by the increasing interest 
taken by the public in Co-operation, but it was due 
also and mainly to the energy of a large number of 
voluntary non-official workers. It certainly looks 
as if the economic revolution to which i referred 
last year is coming on faster than many of us anti- 
cipated, and as if the rapidity of its approach is one 
result of the efforts which members of the educated 
community are making tt) help their less fortunate 
brethren. The true interests or the educated classes 
and of the masses is identical, though this has not 
always been recognised in a practical form here any 
more than it has been in other countries. The im- 
provement of the material condition of the masses 
ought, even if only from a selfish point of view, tO 
be one of the chief cares of the educated classes. 
The best vsecuritv for such improvement is the recog- 
nition by Ih^' educated classes of their duty towards 
the iTjas»c«, and we must all welcome anything which 
points to a growth of that recognition. In the co- 
operative movement we have ready to our hand a 
powerful agency by wliich to effect improvement and 
I trust Government will always gladly welcome 
the non-offici*al workers who come forward to assist 
that movement. 

The tone of this encomium does not 
show that His Excellency considers it a 
danger to the Government that the educa- 
ted classes should do their duty to the 
masses and the masses should in conse- 
quence come to have faith in the beneficence 
of the educated classes. Nor do His Ek- 
cellency’s observations on the village so- 
cieties betray any desire to keep them in 
the leading strings of ofiiciars lest the 
latter lose some of their power and prestige. 

We must never forge! that the basis on which the 
whole progress and solvtncy of the movement rests 
is found ill the village societies, “It is through these 
societic.s that we can teaeli the cultivators who form 
them how to manage their own affairs. We must not 
try to keep them in leading strings : we must aim 
at making them businesslike and at developing, 
especially in the office-bearers, a sense of responfiibi** 
lity. 

Lord Carmichael, no doubt, spoke of 
the pitfalls on the way ; but even in doing 
so he observed that “tAe more the move^ 
went developes on what I may call 
thoroughly democratic lines the better,'^ 
He said : 

But with progress comes increased re^onsibility ; 
and some of that responsibility lies on Government. 
The more the movement developes on what I may 
call thoroughly democratic lines the better— -so at least 
it seems to me. 1 believe the co-operative movement 
more than any other movement which I have come 
across in India, contains the germs of a healthy 
i^it of local self-government. But co-operation 
stlch as we are here to discuss is one of the things 
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which India has burrowed from the West ; it is, 
themore, incumbent on Government as its sponsor 
to do its best to make it move on lines likely to be 
successful, and to help those who work for it to 
avoid pitfalls such as experience in Europe, where 
commercial affairs have been longer and more 
closely studied than they have been here, has shown 
and which may trip up the unvvar 3 ^ 

The sum invested in co-operative societies through- 
out India is now very great. In Bengal alone the 
figure is rapidly approaching a crore of rupees. It 
was to help the co-operator to solve the problems 
which this increased financial responsibility brings 
that the Government of India appointed the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation over which Sir Edward 
Maclagan is president, and to which we look con- 
fidently for valuable advice. 

With the spirit of His Excellency’s speech 
contrast the tone of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee’s remarks re- 
garding the Department of Co-operative 
Credit. The Committee observe in their 
Report 

“Co-operation has succeeded in Bengal, inspite of 
very great initial difficulties, past all expectation, 
and is fast making itself felt as one of the greatest 
political assets of Government. Bui we tl^ink it neces- 
sary to voice a warning^ lest the very proper policy 
of helping the people to help themselves, by maintain- 
ing the co-operative movement on unofEcial lines, 
should lead to a weakening of the position oi the 
Z?jstnct Officer and, if we may use the expression, to 
over-departmentalizing in the effort to de-officialize. 
There are certain functions in respect of co-operative 
credit that must be fulfilled by Government, either 
through the Registrar or others of its officers; some 
of these may suitably be delegated to District Officers. 
At present there is a certain tendency to regard the 
Department of Co-operative Credit as something 
apart from Government, and to deprecate the inter- 
ference of the District Officers. The result is a weaken- 
ing oi his responsibility for a part of his district work 
which will soon be of very great importance, while 
Government is deprived of much oi the credit 
for beneficence to which it is fairly entitled. It 
seems doubGul how far the orders contained in 
Bengal Government circular No. 20-Agri., dated the 
30th August 1911, are likely to produce the required 
effect. To qualify the District Officer to take his 


proper share in the responsibility for the control of 
the movement. Assistant Collectors must receive a 
jpract cal training in co-operative credit/’ (The italics 
are ouri.) 

The committee have recommended the 
partitioning of all large districts on the 
ground, to put it briefly, that District 
Officers cannot now do all their duties 
properly in these districts. But here is 
a proposal to still further increase the 
work of the Magistrates. What an 
insatiable craving for power do the 
remarks of this committee of cove- 
nanted civilians betray ; anid what 
jealousy lest some non-officials share^ the 
credit for beneficence with the officials! 
The words very proper policy oi 

helpings the people to help themselves^' 
embody a very awkward and unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of the members of 
the committee to conceal their thoughts. It 
is clear what they mean. The D|lstrict Offi- 
cer, of course, a civilian, must bC the centre 
of all power. He should aiso be the 
central luminary from whom mpst radiate 
all beneficent rays. If others I want to 
shine, they must shine by borrolwed light, 
as the planets do. The people or} no section 
of them must be allowed to havle substan- 
tial grounds for thinking that| they can 
do any good without the initiative, con- 
trol and guidance of the District Officer. 

The spirit which breathes tjhrough the 
remarks of the committee is one of jealousy, 
distrust and suspicion of tlife growing 
enthusiasm for social service among the 
people. It is obvious that the members 
look upon the proved beneficence of any 
body of non-officials as a memace to the 
bureaucracy. Will it be possible for Lord 
Carmichael’s statesmanship to exorcise 
this spirit of ill omen ? 


Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press. 
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Misleading Educational Statistics 
and Assumptions. 

In official reports in India, the word 
“school*’ in such expressions as “school- 
going population” and “school-going age,” 
is taken to include schools, colleges and 
universities, “The school-going popula- 
tion” means, in Indian official parlance, 
persons of both sexes who are actually 
receiving or are of an age to receive educa- 
tion in any kind of school or college or 
university ; and it is in this sense that we 
shall use the expression in the present 
note. The question is, what proportion 
of the population may be taken to be 
of school-going age in the sense explained 
above? We are told in Mr. H. Sharp’s 
‘Progress of Education in India, 1907- 
1912” that “the school-going population 
has been calculated in India as 15 per cent. 
3f the population.” Accordingly we find, 
for instance, in the Report on Public 
Instruction in Bengal for 1913-14 that 
3ut of a total population of 45,483,077, 
the population of school-going age has 
been taken to number 6,822,461. 

But the fixing of the population 
of school-going age at 15 per cent, 
af the total population is arbitrary 
and is an obvious underestimate. 
Por we find that in many countries a 
tnuch larger proportion of the population 
than 15 per cent, is receiving education 
in schools, colleges and universities. If 15 
per cent, really represented the maximum 
population of school-going age, how could 
ffie actual number of persons under instruc- 
ion in any country exceed this maximum ? 
Moreover, in all countries which are edu- 
cationally most progressive, year after 


year the number of pupils is increasing, 
showing that though their school-going 
population is now much more than 15 per 
rent, of their total population, they are far 
from having yet reached the possible maxi- 
mum or enrolled in their educational in- 
stitutions all persons of school-going age. 

Let us now prove our assertion that in 
many countries more than 15 per cent, of 
the population are already at school, col- 
lege and university. Figures for the United 
States of A merica will be quoted first. The 
table printed below is compiled from the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
U. S. A., for the year ended June 30, 1913. 


Stales 

Per cent, of the 

total 

pcnjulation 


enrolled 

in each 

grade 

of institu- 


lions. 





Ele- 

Sec- 

High- 

Total 


nien- 

ond- 

er 



tarv 

ary 



United States 

19-4.5 

1-40 

•37 

21-22 

Maine 

18-7f5 

200 

.42 

2118 

Connecticut 

19 61 

1-64 

•43 

21-68 

Michigan 

19-87 

1-69 

•47 

22 03 

Wisconsin 

19-57 

1 66 

•53 

21 76 

Minnesota 

20-06 

1-80 

•45 

22*31 

Iowa 

22*17 

2*19 

•45 

24-81 

Missouri 

20-61 

1-33 

•47 

22*41 

North Dakota 

21-06 

1*20 

•31 

22-57 

South Dakota 

20*31 

1-38 

•34 

22*03 

Nebraska 

22-23 

2-12 

•64' 

24-99 

Kansas 

21-75 

2-05 

50 

24 30 

West Virginia 

22-04 

-76 

-24 

23 04 

North Carolina 

23'45 

•89 

•26 

24-60 

South Carolina 

21-44 

•75 

•34 

22 53 

Georgia 

20-89 

•73 

•23 

21-85 

Kentucky 

22-58 

•76 

•27 

23-61 

Tennessee 

24-83 

1-00 

•28 

26*11 

Mississippi 

26*43 

•69 

*16 

27 28 

Arkansas 

25-05 

•66 

•11 

25-82 

Oklahama 

23*97 

•83 

•23 

26 03 

Colorado 

19-66 

1-88 

•50 

2204 

Utah 

22*97 

2-24 

•32 

25-53 

Idaho 

22*57 

1-65 

•25 

24-47 


It will be seen from this table tha^t 
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taking even the elementary grade by itself 
these States have all an enrollment ex- 
ceeding 15 per cent, of the population, 
many having more than 20 per cent., 
some exceeding 25 per cent., and one, hav- 
ing 26.43 per cent. It is only in the single 
State of Nevada that we find an enroll- 
ment of less that 15 per cent, every 
other state having more. Turning to 
the total enrollment, we find the State 
of Mississippi having so high a pro- 
portion of its entire population as 
27.28 per cent, under instruction. * So it 
is a glaring underestimate to take 15 per 
cent, of the total population of a country 
as the possible maximum of persons 
which it may send to school, college or 
university. 

But we must not rest our case entirely 
on the educational statistics of the United 
States of America. The figures we are 
going to quote are taken from the U. S. A. 
Commissioner of Education’s Report for 
1913. ‘The latest statistics o/ elemen- 
tary schools available for Norway pertain 
to the year 1909, at which time the en- 
rollment was equivalent to 15.6 per cent, 
of the population.” The percentage of 
the total population receiving elemen- 
tary education is in 

Austria 15.30, the German Empire 
16.30, England and Wales 16.84, Scotland 
17.74, Ireland 16.16, Holland 15.42, Cape 
of Good Hope 15.66, Natal 16.53, Al- 
berta (Canada) 16.53, British Columbia 
15.10, Manitoba 15.17, New Brunswick 
19.66, Nova Scotia 21.12, Ontario 18.22, 
Quebec 21.13, New South Wales 15.13, 
Queensland 16.91, Victoria 17.86, New 
Zealand 1.77, and British India 1,89, These 
figures, which, it should be borne in mind, 
relate only to pupils in the elementary 
grade, are generally of the year 1911 ; 
none are later than 1912-13. Since then 
further progress must have been made. 
Among European countries the most back- 
ward is Russia ; it is partly Asiatic. Its 
percentage for the elementary grade 
is 3*77. Among the large South Ameri- 
can countries the percentage of Bra- 
zil is the lowest, being 2*96. But educa- 
tion is more widely spread even in these 
countries than in India. The figure for 
Japan, 1910-11, is 13*16, for elementary 
education alone. Marked progress has 
been made since then. 

It is clear, then, that the Indian Educa- 
tion Department greatly underestimates 


the possible maximum of persons who 
may be under instruction in assuming it to 
‘be only 15 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. As we have found that in one State of 
America the actual proportion of persons 
under instruction is 27.28 per cent of the 
entire population, it would be nearer the 
truth to fix the possible maximum popula- 
tion of “school-going age” at 30 per cent, 
of the whole population. 

It may now be asked, what does it 
matter what the proportion of the school- 
going population is assumed to be, so long 
as education is not stopped or is not pre- 
vented from spreading ? We will show 
that it does matter. Supposing a time 
came when in the whole of British India or 
in any province 15 per cent, of the popula- 
tion or thereabouts were found to be at 
school, college and university, theeducation- 
al officials might then say that there was no 
need of more schools or colleges. But that 
is a remote contingency, it may be said. 
So let us come to actual facts. In Bengal by 
taking 15 per cent, to be the population of 
“school-going” age, the Director of Public 
Instruction has shown in his Report for 
1913-14 that the percentage of “Male 
scholars to male population of school- 
going age” is 42.86 ; whereas it is really 
nothing of the kind. We have proved that 
30 per cent, instead of 15 would be nearer 
the exact proportion of the possible popu- 
lation of “school” age to the whole popu- 
lation. So the Fiducation Department of 
Bengal, said to be educationally the most 
advanced province in British India, can 
justly take credit for having under instruc- 
tion only 21.43 per cent, or about one- 
fifth of the boys and young men of 
“school” age. But we have heard from 
unofficial sources that the Inspector 
of Schools, Hurd wan Division, has told his 
subordinates not to recognise any more 
new schools or encourage the foundation 
of new schools, on the alleged ground 
that more than 40 per cent, of “school” 
age are already under instruction. This 
rumour was published more than a month 
ago in the most widely circulated Bengali 
monthly. It has not yet been contradicted. 
Of course, even if more than 40 per cent, 
of males of school age were at school, 
that would be no reason for discourag- 
ing the starting of new schools. But by 
greatly underestimating the possible 
maximum of scholars, the Education De- 
partment is enabled to convey a highly 
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exaggerated idea of its really poor achieve- 
ments. Of course, we neither say nor sug- 
gest that this is done deliberately. 

In a sister province, which is very back- 
ward in education, the Government in- 
tends, it is said, to provide elementary 
school accommodation for 50 per cent, of 
the possible maximum number of scholars. 
But as the possible maximum assumed by 
educational officials is really half of what 
it ought to be, the Government of that 
province, if it really carried out its inten- 
tion, would really provide school accom- 
modation for one-fourth df the possible 
pupils. 

It is evident, then, that the underesti- 
mate, by the Eduction Department, of the 
possible maximum of scholars, enables it 
to feel and show that it is doing its duty 
by the people to a much greater extent 
than is really the case. It may thus be the 
cause of lukewarmness in the cause of edu- 
cation. 

The justification of the official assump- 
tion of 15 per cent, is found in the follow- 
ing words from Mr. II. Sharp’s '‘Progress 
of Education in India, 1907—1912,” vol. I, 
p. 15 

“ where the bulk of the population is agricul- 

tural, the period of education is necessarily shorter 
than under more complicated social conditions and 
the amount of education required is less.” 

If one were appointed Director of Public 
Instruction of a country where the people 
lived by hunting and on wild roots and 
fruits, one might write in imitation of Mr. 
Sharp that there “the period of education 
is necessarily non-existent, and the amount 
of education required is n/7.” But unfortu- 
nately such a happy country would re- 
quire no director of public instruction. 

Mr. Sharp is absolutely mistaken in 
thinking that an agricultural popula- 
tion requires little education or thcit their 
period of education is necessarily short. 
I'his baseless assumption shows astound- 
ing ignorance of or blindness to the facts 
of agricultural education in the United 
States of America and various other 
civilised countries, including England. 

Let us take England first. The follow- 
ing institutions in England and Wales, 
according to HazelPs .Annual, provide 
full courses of instruction in agricul- 
ture and the allied sciences. They are of 
university rank, and the highest courses can 
lead up to a degree ; the period of educa- 
tion is, therefore, not short. Courses 


of a less advanced character are also 
provided at them. 

Oxford University; Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; Victoria University, Manchester; Uni- 
versity^ College of North Wales ; Leeds 
University ; Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; University College of Wales; 
University College, Reading ; South-East- 
ern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

Courses more or less complete, but 
not leading up to a degree, are held 
at six other Colleges. In addition, there 
are many institutions which either give 
general agricultural instruction of a less 
advanced character or confine themselves 
to some particular branch. There are 
also a number of agricultural or farm in- 
stitutes. 

In the United States of America, where 
a larger number of persons depend on 
agricultural pursuits for their livelihood 
than on any other single class of occupa- 
tions, th€»rc are sixty-nine Universities and 
Colleges teaching agriculture. Of these 
17 are for coloured students, /. e., Negroes 
and mixed races. Surely, if the Negroes 
of America, who were until some 50 years 
ago savages in a state of slavery, require 
universities to teach them agriculture, it can- 
not be said to be axiomatic that the period 
of education among an agricultural popu- 
lation is necessfirily shorter than among 
others, or that the amount of education 
required by agriculturists is less than what 
is required by others. It should be borne 
in mind that the American universities and 
colleges which teach agriculture are in 
addition to the numerous elementary and 
secondary schools which have the same 
object in view. In 1912-13, the number of 
agricultural high schools in the United 
States was about 2,300. The number of 
elementary agricultural schools was 
very much greater. We refrain from 
quoting figures for other civilised countries. 
The curious reader is referred to the Report 
of the U. S. A. Commissioner of Education. 

If it be said that an agricultural popu- 
lation may require agricultural education, 
but not general literary education, we re- 
ply that agricultural education, whether 
elementary, secondary or collegiate, implies 
literary education, and that the Indian 
Education Department has made an ab- 
surdly inadequate provision for the agri- 
cultural education of the people. In all 
advanced countries, the period of agricul- 
tural education is, from the elementary 
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grades to the finishing of the university 
courses, generally quite as long' as that of 
any other kind of education. 

We may, however, be met with the ob- 
jection that though the agricultural popu- 
lation may require agricultural educa- 
tion together with what literary education 
may be needed for the purpose, among the 
general population ot a mainly agricul- 
tural country, including agriculturists, 
the possible maximum of scholars must be 
low. We shall now dispose of this argu- 
ment. 

According to the Statesman's Year 
Book, 1914, of the total active population 
oi France numbering 20,720,879 in 1906, 
the largest number, viz., 8, 777,053 had 
agriculture and forestry as their occupa- 
tion ; the next largest class, those engaged 
in manufacturing industries, numbered 
5,979,216. So France is largely an agri- 
cultural country, hut here out of the 
total population of over 39, millions, 
6,336,241 scholars, or about 16 per cent., 
are enrolled in infant, primary and higher 
schools alone, leaving out of calculation 
colleges and universities. Thus in this 
mainly agricultural country, the Indian 
Education Department's possible maximum 
of scholars of all grades has been exceeded 
in schools alone. 

Canada exports agricultural produce 
of far greater value than any other class 
of goods. Its dominant agricultural 
character is, therefore, undoubted. Still, 
the pupils in the elementary schools of all 
its provinces number much more than fif- 
teen per rent, of the total population. 

For example, “Nova Scotia is largely an 
agricultural province." (Statesman's Year 
Book, 1914, p. 276.) But the elementary 
scholars there form 2112 per cent, of the 
whole population. 

“Although manufactures have increased 
tremendously of recent years. ..agriculture 
is still the predominant industry of the 
United States, employing nearly half of the 
workers, and probably giving subsistence 
to considerably more than half of the 
people of the country." (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. XXVII, p, 639.) Never- 
theless we have seen that in that country 
the pupils in elementary grades alone 
formed 19.45 per cent, of the whole popu- 
lation. The State of Mississippi is mainly 
an agricultural State. But the pupils in 
its elementary schools form 26.43 per 
cent*, and scholars in all grades of its ms- 


titutions form 27.28 per cent, of its whole 
.population. ‘The principal industry of 
Minnesota is agriculture" {Encyclopaedia 
Britannica), but it is a highly educated 
State. Missouri is “an agricultural State" 
{Encyclopaedia Britannica) but is highly 
educated. Iowa stands “pre-eminently as 
an agricultural State" (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica) but it is an enlightened State. 
In Nebraska “agriculture is not only the 
chief industry but is also the foundation 
of the commerce and manufactures of the 
State;'’ but inspite of Mr. Sharp’s autho- 
ritative dictum, it is an enlightened State. 
And so on and so forth. 

Lastly, we learn from Whitaker's Al- 
manac for 1915 that “Ireland is essentially 
an agricultural country." But, neverthe- 
less, its elementary scholars alone form 
16.16 per cent, of its population. 

We hope we have shown conclusively 
that “where the bulk of the population is 
agricultural, the period of education is 
necessarily" not “shorter than under more 
complicated social conditions, and the 
amount of education required is" not 
“less." 

There is one unanswerable argument 
which we can recommend for the use of 
Indian educational officials in defence of 
the position that Indians require less 
education and a briefer period of education 
than other peoples and that consequently 
1 5 per cent, of the total population is the 
possible maximum of the Indian “school- 
going" population. This argument is, 
“India is India." 

Manufacture and Use of Steel in 
Ancient India. 

As one of the results of the excavations 
conducted by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Western Circle, at Besnagar in the Gwalior 
State, he found below the Kham Baba 
pillar there two pieces of iron, one of 
which was sent to Sir Robert Hadfield for 
examination. “The Bombay Chronicle" 
writes that on analysing it Sir Robert 
found the piece to be of such interest and 
importance that he could not help making 
a prominent mention of it before a meeting 
of the Faraday Society in November last, 
an account of whose proceedings has 
appeared in the “Engineer” of November 
27, 1914. 

“One of the apeciaJ points,” he says, “is that, 
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lotwithajtanding the large Humber of specimens of 
.ncient iron and supposed steel I have examined 
luring the last few years, none of them have contained 
ufficient carbon to be termed steel in our modern 
irrie meaning . ... This specimen, is probably the 
irst to be exhibited in modern times of an ancient 
liece of hi^^h carbon steel which has been hardened 
►y quenching,” The results of his analysis have been 
mbodied in the “Engineer,” and conclusively prove 
hat the iron piece sent by Mr. Bhandarkar was a 
pecimen of steel. It is, therefore, impossible to 
verrate the importance of this discovery. So long 
t was thought, not by laymen merely but even by 
Tchaeologists, that steel was unknown to the Hi:.dus 
)f the pre-Muhammadan period and they would have 
tood aghast if they had been told that the Hindus 
ould manufacture steel and that even so early as 
i. C. 140, to which date the pillar has to be assigned, 
^rof. Panchanan Neogi, in his book entitled “Iron in 
incient India,” no doubt tries to prove with the help 
f Sanskrit texts that the ancient Hindus were 
icquainted with the use of steel iron, bnt his conclu- 
ions liave been called in question. Whether these 
onclusions were rightly or wrongly drawn, certain it 
s that Sir Robert Hadfield’s analysis no longer leaves 
.tiy room for doubt in this respect. 

Superior Ancient Indian Mortar. 

‘ The Bombay Chronicle” informs us 
that another important and interesting 
iiscovery which Mr. Bhandarkar has 
nade in the course of his excavations in 
ywalior was in connection with the 
ementing material used in the most 
incient brick wall which has been un- 
larthed by him. He sent a portion of this 
ementing material to Dr, Mann, Princi- 
al of the Agricultural College, Poona, 
i^ho, on examining it, pronounced it to be 
me mortar superior t6 any ever made by 
he Phoenicians or the Greeks and equal to 
hat of the Romans. 

This is, indeed, a very startling discovery, as all 
rchaeologists were hereupto convinced that the old 
lindus did not know the use of lime mortar, which 
/as believed to have been introduced into India for 
he first time by the Muhammadans, and would have 
jonsidered any assertions to the contrary as the very 
leight of temerity. No excavations have up till now 
keen carried out in Western India on such an extensive 
pale and with such brilliant results, as Mr. Bhandarkar 
las done, who, therefore, deserves the thanks and 
igratulations of all students interested in the 
cient civilization of India. It must also be remem- 
'ed that it was H. H. the Maharaja Scindia who 
jst liberally financed the whole excavations and 
ve all facilities and help to Mr. Bhandarkar in his 
>rk. The archaeological, nay even the civilized, 
►rid cannot therefore be too grateful to this Indian 
ince. 

Filipino Unrest. 

It has happened on some occasions in 
idia that when the British Government 
ere rightly or wrongly rumoured to 
ive intended to confer some great boon 


on Indians, the “anarchists” perpetrated 
some outrage and the “Times’ ” or Reu- 
ter’s Calcutta correspondent sent “home” 
an exaggerated account of the aflfair and 
the boon was withheld. It seems some 
people in America and the Phillippines 
know this trick of the “anarchists” 
and the Times' or Reuter’s Calcutta corres- 
pondent. In January last while the U.S.A. 
Congress were discussing the Jones Bill, 
which proposed to grant independence to 
the Filipinos after a fixed period of prepara- 
tion, disturbances took place round Manila 
the capital of these islanders. The Liter- 
ary Digest says : 

A (luect causal connection is seen by Republican 
editors and others who disapprove of this measure 
to increase the Filipino’s share in his own government 
and t(» p'cpaie him for eventual independence, They 
argue that this discussion has reached the ear of the 
T.agalog agitator, and he is taking advantage of it 
to talk “mc/ependencia” and sell bolos. On the other 
side, vvhih the sup])orters of the bill are not quite 
prepared to accuse the “imperialists” of instigating 
the Christmas-eve riot, they do suggest that persons 
in Manila may have taken the trouble to send over 
exaggerated accounts of wdiat happened, in order to 
prejudice public opinion and Senators against giving 
our “little brown brothers” any more politico 
privileges or rcsponsibililics. The first reports of 
trouble w^ere brief and vague, and were promptly 
denied in Washington. Then there were stories of 
extended plots and large-scale distribution of arms to. 
American residents for protection against insurrectos. 
Some of the papers printed biographical notices of a 
pictures(|ue and thrifty intriguer named Ricarte, 
with several aliases, a residence in Hongkong, a 
prison record, and a general seeming resemblance to 
a New York gunman. Hut Emilio Aguinaldo was 
reported quietly at work on his Cavite farm, and 
w^hen the official dispatch Ironi the Governor-General 
appeared, it was evident that, though there had ibeen 
a “rising,” it was a very little one. 

“The supporters of the bill are not 
quite prepared to accuse the imperialists 
of instigating the Christmas-eve riot”— 
that is very well put. But there is here 
a very mild insinuation that the American 
opponents of l ilipino independence are 
not absolutely incapable of instigating 
riots among the Filipinos in order to 
prejudice the American people against them 
and thus spoil their chances of obtaining 
independence. 

The Hindu University. 

While we have more than once expressed 
our opposition to sectarian universities, 
we have at the same time said that igno- 
rance and illiteracy in India are so wide- 
spread that under the circumstances the 
multiplication of educational institutions, 
whether sectarian or non-sectarian, cfn- 
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not be unwelcome. It is from this point 
of view that we would desire the passing, 
without any avoidable delay of the Hindu 
University Bill, introduced last month in 
the Viceregal Council. Circumstanced as 
India is, it could not have both Govern- 
ment recognition and full freedom. So 
one must be content with what freedom 
can be got. We heartily approve of the 
provision for the admission of both Hindu 
and non- Hindu students. That Govern- 
ment is prepared to recognise schools, all 
over India, preparing students solely for 
the Hindu University is a concession to 
Hindu opinion. 

The promoters are going in for com- 
pulsory religious teaching for Hindu 
students. We do not think compulsion 
in the things of the spirit can gener- 
ally be productive of good results. 
Everything depends on the personality 
of the teachers and the reasonableness 
of what they teach. As Hinduism is not 
a narrow credal religion, we hope the 
promoters will not insist on imposing any 
credal test on the teachers, and that they 
will allow them full freedom of teaching 
and interpretation. In their essence Hindu 
culture and religion are very valuable, and 
it is in the interest of their conservation 
that we write as we do. 

Government & Indian Industries. 

In Fei)ruary last the Honorable Rajah 
Ktishal Pal Singh raised a debate in the 
Imperial Council on the duty of Govern- 
ment to help forward Indian industries. 
His resolution was to the efi’ect that in 
view of the cessation of imports from hos- 
tile countries local governments be consul- 
ted on the desirability of promoting indus- 
trial enterprise by loans on the lines of ta/ra- 
ri advances. The Honorable Mr. Clark was, 
of course, sympathetic. Government, how- 
ever, could not do what was suggested, 
as Indians were not up to the mark as re- 
gards their resources, industrial skill and 
aptitude. One would suppose that was 
all the more reason why Government 
should do more for industries here than 
the British Government did at home. 
But Mr. Clark thought otherwise, and also 
said that the India Government was 
not as rich as the Home Government. 
That is quite true. But cannot Govern- 
ment here spend lakhs or even thousands 
where the British Government spends 
crores ? It is fortunate that Mr. Clark 


does not belong to the heaven-born service. 
Else there would have been the tragi-comic 
reflection that whilst there is always 
money in the state treasury to increase 
the salary or emoluments of civilians, 
poverty is pleaded on occasions on 
which the people or their representatives 
want public money to be spent in ways 
which they think would benefit the country. 

As the money in the state treasury is 
contributed by the people, we should never 
say that we do not want it ; nor should we 
cease to ask that it be spent according to 
the people’s wants and desires. At the 
same time, we should not wait for state 
help to come and build up our industries. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s reso- 
lution last month in favour of setting 
apart money for promoting industries, 
had no better luck than the Raja’s. Mr. 
Clark even asked whether people would be 
prepared to pay additional taxes for subsi- 
dizing industries. 

Restrictions on Marriage. 

In our country there are no restrictions 
on marriage other than indirect economic 
ones. Even lepers may and do marry ; 
and among certain sections of the people, 
the marriage of girls is obligatory and 
universal, as an unmarried grown-up girl 
is looked upon as a disgrace to the family. 
But it is plain that in the interests of so- 
ciety there ought to be some restrictions 
on marriage. Whether they are to be legal 
or brought about i)y social opinion, is a 
matter for discussion. Jessie Spaulding 
Smith writes in the Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology of America 

The growing interest in social and moral reform 
includes a new attention to the bringing into existence 
of children who are doomed from birth to disease or 
mental delect because of sin or misfortune of defective 
parents. This interest is finding itself crystallized 
into law in certain states. There is an increasing 
tendency for the law to forbid marriage of epileptic, 
imbecile, insane or feeble-minded persons, or those 
habitually subject to drugs or drink, or suffering from 
diseases possible of transmission. But inasmuch as 
the restriction of marriage, unfortunately, does not 
prevent the birth of defective children, sex-steriliza- 
tion is now advocated as a further means of 
checking their numbers. Twelve states have 
already passed laws approving it. No one with 
the interests of society at heart desires to see legiti- 
mate entrance into marriage unnecessarily hampered. 
But it is merely a proper scientific precaution to 
re(|uire physicians to report all cases of general 
disease, tuberculosis, drug use, alcoholism, mental 
deficiency, etc. ; to require a clean bill of health with 
regard to the foregoing, properly certified by an 
accredited physician, from every applicant for a 
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marriage license ; to require a heavy penalty for 
failure to comply with these regulations ; and to 
require proper institutional care for all those who 
arc— by reason of such defects— liable to become 
parents of defective children. 

What methods will serve the purpose 
in our country ought to engnge the serious 
attention of all who. desire race preserva- 
tion and race improvement. 

Appeal of Social Service to the Heroic 
in Man. 

It is unquestionable that those who 
nurse patients who are down with some 
infectious disease, or those who advocate 
causes which arouse the murderous fury of 
fanatics or persons with vested interests, 
and religious martyrs and social workers 
of various other kinds are at least as 
heroic as soldiers in the fighting line. Yet 
where you can enlist thousands of soldiers, 
you won’t get a hundred social workers. 
The reasons and the remedy are suggested 
in the following paragraph from the 
Christian Register : — 

U is unquestionably true that there are as 
opportunities and needs of heroisms, and cxhitiitions 
of it, in the work of the vvorld as in any of its liattl- 
ing ; but the assertion of this fact will not take away 
the glamour of war, nor put hslos round the hum- 
drum tasks. What is needea is the dramatic presenta- 
tion of things, some color and light about the 
enterprises of peace, that will stir what the call to 
battle stirs. There must be the taste of adventure, 
the risk, the chance of glory, the inviting cause, the 
thrill of a patriotism. There must be a noble appeal 
of a sort so genuine and so pertinent that it will 
swing the mind above the usual incitements of ambi- 
tion. The hope of wealth, the necessities of living, the 
pride of advancement, are dull incentives. The pro- 
fessions should not be reserved about their ideal sides, 
and should present them in inspiring fashion. Business- 
men should bring out the adventurous aspects 
and the human side of their callings From every 
side beckon problems that challenges all that is 
heroic and daring in human nature. The enemies of 
happiness, not only the happiness of those concerned, 
but of those who look miserably and helplessly on, 
face the candid man. If we are to utilize in peace 
what is thrown away in war, we must make more 
of what brings out courage and generous rivalry 
and the fighting spirit in men. The painful fact about 
goodness is that it is too often uninteresting. 

Those who, like us, wish to wipe out 
“anarchism” and “political” and other 
dacoities ought to try to provide work 
that will give full play to the heroic and 
daring in human nature in legitimate 
ways. 

Martial Law in India. 

We cannot speak from personal ex- 
perience of what need there may be 


of martial law in countries which are 
at war, which arc the scene of war- 
like operations, or which are close to the 
centres of the conflict. But we are not 
convinced that there has been any occa- 
sion in India for the passing of an act 
which is in effect equivalent to martial law. 
The kind of persons who will sit as judges 
to try cases under the Public Safety and 
Defence of India Act are not sufficiently 
experienced and equipped with legal 
training to dispose of cases finally and 
sentence accusea persons to undergo the 
extreme penalty of the law. Judges of 
their standing, legal training and ex- 
perien<'e have not unoften their judgments 
reversed on appeal to the High Court; 
and it does not require more than a little 
common sense to perceive that to make 
the decisions of such judges final and un- 
appealable must occasionally lead to the 
conviction of innocent men. If the course 
of justice must be made very swift and the 
decisions *of the judges made final, only 
High Court judges ought to be entrusted 
with such responsible work. The proba- 
bility of the punishment of innocent 
men is gravely injurious in many ways. 
The infliction of suffering on those who 
have done no wrong, besides being unjust, 
exas[)crates them and their friends and near 
relations. Besides, if the innocent are 
punished, those who are really guilty go 
unpunished. Thus tlie real offenders are em- 
bnldened in their career of crime by the 
impunity with which they can break the 
law. Of course, even martial law does 
not contemplate the punishment of the 
innocent. But if the ordinary laws and 
legal procedure of the realm are held in 
abeyance as it were and, in addition, 
judges who are not of the highest standing 
arc entrusted with the work of speedy 
and final trial, there is a greater probabih- 
ty of the innocent being convicted than 
under ordinary circumstances. This is 
made all the more probable by the tenden- 
cy among some Police officers to concoct 
evidence, as illustrated in the recent 
Musalmanpara liomb Case. 

How to combat '^Anarchism” and Allied 
Crimes. 

For the reasons stated in the conclud- 
ing portion of the foregoing note, we can- 
not seriously entertain the suggestion of 
some Anglo-Indian, papers that the police 
should have power to arrest and keep in 
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coj^nement for an indefinite period all 
whom they may suspect of holding anar- 
chical or revolutionary opinions, or that 
there should be a lowering of the standard 
of legal evidence in order that convictions 
may oe more easily obtained. The Police 
are neither infallible nor immaculate, and 
they have to depend on spies and in- 
formers, who are admittedly not men 
worthy of implicit reliance. 

It is not certain whether all bomb out- 
rages or cases of shooting with revolvers 
are due to ‘ anarchism.** Some of them 
may be non-political in character and due 
to private revenge, though one cannot be 
sure. So also, as regards the dacoities, all 
which are assumed to have been commit- 
ted by men of the bhadralog class, may 
not be so ; some may be the doings of 
professional robbers. Moreover, as shown 
in a statement made some time ago in the 
Bengal Legislative Council by Sir William 
Duke, only a small percentage of these 
robberies are political in character. But 
after making all allowances, it can, we 
think, no longer be doubted that some 
murders and robberies are political in char- 
acter, and they are due to a kind of poli- 
tical propaganda with which platform 
speaking and the existing newspapers and 
periodicals have nothing to do. 

There is great wisdom in the adage 
that an idle man’s brain is the devil’s 
workshop. The reduction of unemploy- 
ment necessarily leads to the reduction of 
crime. This has been strikingly proved by 
the remarkable decrease in crime and vag- 
rancy in England produced by brisk re- 
cruiting as also by the consequent increased 
demand for labour. Whatever reduces un- 
employment also reduces poverty to some 
extent and thus cuts off the supply of pos- 
sible criminals. One principal means then of 
combating political and other crimes is the 
opening up of new careers and the im- 
provement of the material condition of the 
people in other ways. 

A general acquaintance with the history 
of anarchism shows that it has almost 
everywhere had its*birth in an atmosphere 
of political despair. It has never flourish- 
ed in a free country like England. The surest 
way to kill anarchism and revolutionary 
tendencies is to produce political hopeful- 
ness. This can be done by enunciating and 
following a programme of political pro- 
gress towaras a goal which can appeal 
to the intellect and imagination of a self- 


respecting people. The programme should 
have the binding character of a statutory 
law and be definite as regards the methods 
of carrying it out and the time to be taken 
in reaching the goal. The highest servants 
of the Crown ought to see that the pro- 
gramme is not reduced to a nullity by 
subordinate public servants substituting a 
high-sounding hollow thing for a hope- 
inspiring scheme. Those who, human- 
ly speaking, hold the destinies of India in 
their hands ought to know and believe that 
the people of India can distinguish between 
substance and shadow. 

In the mean time steps ought to be 
taken by which the detective ability of the 
police may be increased, both by more effi- 
cient training and by the appointment of 
a better class of men. The only direct 
method of rooting out political crime is to 
detect and punish criminals and prevent 
would-be criminals from breaking the law, 
the other methods can only cut off the 
future supply of new recruits to the band 
of anarchists and revolutionaries. To 
gain this object, it is not necessary 
to arm the police with more powers but 
with more detective ability. 

It has been a mistake on the part of 
Government to try to keep students away 
from all politics. Civics and politics of the 
right kind should be taught and discussed. 
Man, even the Indian man, is a political 
animal. If our students be not allowed 
to learn and discuss the right kind of poli- 
tics, they would fall a prey to the teachings 
of the anarchists all the more easily. 
Government knows better than the public 
what the details of the anarchist propa- 
ganda are ; for during several years past 
many leaflets, pamphlets and books have 
been forfeited and seized. Civic teaching in 
our educational institutions ought to be 
directed against this propaganda. All per- 
sons, particularly when they are youug, 
desire independence. Though this desire is 
healthy and ineradicable, and though in 
the abstract it is true that independence is 
meant for all nations, it ought to be 
brought home to all intelligent persons in 
a rational manner that circumstances con- 
dition and modify all abstract political 
theories. The following wise words of 
Burke in his “Reflections on the Revolution 
in France** will bear quoting in this con- 
nection : — 

“I think I envy liberty as little as they do, to any 
other nation. But I cannot stand forward, and give 
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praise or blame to anything which relates to human 
actions, and human concerns, on a simple view of the 
object as it stands stripped of every relation, m all 
the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical abstrac- 
tion. Circumstances (which with some gentlemen 
pass for nothing ) give in reality to every political 
principle its distinguishing colour, and discriminating 
effect. The circumstances are what render every civil 
and political scheme beneficial or noxious to man- 
kind.” 

So while the existence of this natural 
and healthy desire for the utmost political 
freedom should be boldly recognised and 
faced, it should be shown in detail how 
under present circumstances India can 
neither win independence nor preserve it 
against aggressors if somehow obtained. 
The utility of the British connection as an 
unifying, modernising, democratizing, and 
world-contact producing agency should be 
explained. It is true these results are not 
being produced as fast as and in the way 
we desire and it is true, too, that they 
have been produced elsewhere in the Orient 
by other means, and they might have been 
produced here too in others ways. But 
“might-have-beens” are outside the sphere 
of practical polities. They raa}" produce 
only vain regrets. VVe have to recognise 
facts as they are, and shape our course 
accordingly. Flag-waving and flunkeyism 
are not only of little practical use, they 
indirectly produce results which they are in- 
tended to prevent. A rational acceptance of 
India forming a part of the Empire on equal 
terms ought to be the object aimed at. No 
greater finality for the Indo-British connec- 
tion ought to Ik insisted upon as a political 
creed than generally falls to the lot of 
things human. 

Wherever there is a discharge of electri- 
city from cloud to cloud or from the sky to 
the earth, whether destructive in its cha- 
racter or not, the flash and the noise of 
thunder alone attract attention. Scien- 
tists, however, know that the electric ten- 
sion wa§ not confined to the points of 
discharge and entrance, but characterized 
the whole mass of the clouds and the terres- 
trial objects between which the discharge 
took place. So while rightly condemning 
political murderers and robbers, the gene- 
ral pqblic, both Indian and Anglo-Indian, 
official and non-official, should recognise to 
what extent they too are responsible, as 
they all are, for the present undesirable 
state of things. Hatred is in the air. The 
misguided men who commit murders are 
the points of discharge of this evil electri- 
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city. They are fully responsible for their 
misdeeds : but others, too, are. Let all ex- 
ercise restraint and sweet reasonableness. 
And just as “Rain discharges the electricity 
quietly to earth, and lightning frequently 
ceases with rain,” so may the tension of 
feeling between class and class cease with 
showers of kindly feeling and kindl^'' deeds. 
But it should always be remembered that 
true Kindliness is far removed from airs of 
patronage and codescension on the one 
hand and favor-seeking and flunkeyism 
on the other. Greater justice and courtesy 
and manliness are wanted everywhere. 

Heroism and daring appeal to Indians, 
too. They, too, like to be adventurous. 
Let there be careers of heroism, daring 
and adventure open in a proper, lawful 
way to those who do not like lives of 
humdrum drudgery. Thus will their love 
of daring mid adventure be prevented from 
misleading them into paths of crime. 

We do* not say that repression is no 
remedy. It is one of the remedies within 
certain limits. But standing by itself it 
cannot produce lasting results, and it 
does not touch the root of the evil. And 
stringent laws frequently do not reach the 
criminals at all ; they are troublesome 
mostl}' to the innocent. 

For the prevention of dacoities, the 
Arms Act requires to be relaxed to some 
extent. The unarmed condition of the 
people emboldens robbers to plunder them. 
It is not [lossible to increase the number 
of policemen to .such an extent as to enable 
them to give adequate protection to the 
people. Hy some underhand means crimi- 
nally inclined persons can procure arms, 
and the only way to prevent dacoities is 
to arm the people. This need not be 
done indiscriminately. Only those persons 
whom the District Magistrate can trust 
may be supplied with fire-arms. The 
Bengal Government is prepared to allow 
pensioned sepoys, if employed by rich men 
in Bengal, to use arms ; the implication 
perhaps being that the employers would 
not be allowed to possess and use fire- 
arms. Such an arrangement would convey 
an indirect slur on the reliability and 
manliness of the employers, which is un- 
deserved. It might also tend to make the 
armed servants insolent and disobe- 
dient, and might make the employers 
feel that they were inferior to and 
somewhat at the mercy of their servants. 
For these reasons, it is doubtful whether 
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the well-to-do classes of Bengal would 
avail therhselves to any appreciable extent 
of the concession proposed to be made by 
Government. It is rather humiliating to 
have to prove that Bengalis can handle 
weapons, and it might seem useless to refer 
to “the good old days.” It may, however, 
be said that as Government believes that 
Bengalis of the bhadralog class can as 
robbers use arms effectively, law-abiding 
men of the same class may not be incapable 
of doing the same in self-defence, d'hcrc 
are still Bengali shikarh who kill big 
game. Bengali gentlemen and ladies still 
in some cases fight and repell robbers. 
Whether Government can trust law- 
abiding persons with weaf)ons is an- 
other matter and is for Government to 
judge. To trust would be statesmanlike. 
The considered opinion of the educated 
community ofBengal is not in favour of the 
use of armed force in any form for obtain- 
ing political freedom. Apart from other 
cogent reasons, they know armed rebellion 
in any form would be a hopeless and 
unwise proceeding. Educated men may 
not all know the principles of political pro- 
gress as conditioned by circumstances, but 
they all understand from newspapers what 
modern warfare means, and that it is not 
an affair of sticks, revolvers and crackers. 
They know modern belligerents should 
possess millions of trained soldiers, suffi- 
cient artillery, a powerful navy and air- 
craft and trained marines and airmen. 

Crime in the Panjab. 

Having no personal acquaintance with 
the state of things in the Panjab, we can 
not say to what causes the prevalence of 
dacoities and other crimes in that province 
may be due. But it is clear that one of the 
causes is economic and connected with the 
high price of food-stuffs. It is a far cry from 
now to the days of the annexation of that 
province. But there may still be classes 
of unemployed men such as those described 
below 

“Since the annexation of the Panjab, many native 
trades have been almost entirely discontinued, and 
articles of manufacture formerly in great demand 
caunf)t now find a market. This is particularly the 
case with articles of luxury and sumptuous display. 
The native gentry are decaying, and the eye is no 
longer delighted with the brilliant processions and 
gay cavalcades which adorned the native courts. An 
English Magistrate or Commissioner wears less 
jewellery on his person than a menial did in the court 
of Akbar or Runjeet Singh. The trades which have 
more particularly .suffered are lace-making, cloth- 


flowering, gold embroidery, gold-working, &c. From 
these trades the Sikh government used to derive u 
large revenue. Originally they were all followed by 
men of particular ca.stes, who formed a kind of guildry. 
But in later times any one might learn thCvSC crafts on 
payment of the usual entry fee to the guild. This fee 
was known by the name of “sail”, and ranged in tlm 
different trades trom 10 to 50 rupees. The fees were 
collected once a year, when the master workmen 
made up their books, and were all paid into the com- 
mon treasury. Of the whole sum thus collected, hall 
went to the Government, and the remainder was 
spent in a grand entertainment to the brethren in 
trade.” ( “Calcutta Review,” December, 1859, p(). 
292—293.) 

In every province, along with measures 
for the detection, punishment and preven- 
tion of crime, Government should institute 
economic enquiries to deal thoroughly with 
the problems of unemployment and pover- 
ty. In these days no civilized governmet 
rests content mainly with maintaining 
order. Everywhere the abolition ot poverty 
is assuming the position of the central 
problem. And it should be boldly attacked 
from the social, moral, educational and 
economic sides. 

France and Science. 

France has made great efforts to popu- 
larise science, greater perhaps than any 
other European country. 

“Her polite literature alone during the eighteenth 
century bears the strong impress ot modern scientific 
ideas ; no other country has a Fontenelle, a Voltaire, 
a Buftbn. This peculiarity must be recognised as a 
very powerful and valuable stimulus to the growth of 
the scientific spirit. It emanates largely, if not ex- 
clusively, from the peculiar position of the old Aca- 
demy of Science... 

The first public course of natural history was 
opened in Paris by Valmont de Botnarc in 1750. 
Science still stood far out of the reach of the practical 
man or the poor man ; it had not yet become an 
element of education or an instrument for industry. 
It was a fashionable pursuit, a luxury of the great, a 
key that occasionally opened the door of the palace ; 
but it was not a thing of immediate use, except in 
adding glory and renown to its royal protectors, or 
to the rare genius which could make new discoveries.” 
Merz, History of Thought in the 18th Century, Vol. I, 
pp. 142-143. 

We should make strenuous efforts to 
populariz^e science though the medium of 
the vernaculars. 

“Behula/' 

The story of Behula was told in the 
first (January 1907) number of this Review 
by Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen. Behula is 
the heroine of the story of Manasa Devi, 
the goddess of snakes, and her great 
opponent Chand Saudagar, the merchant- 
king of Champak-nagar. Chand was a 
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worshipper of the god Siva, who had 
ordained that until and unless Chand 
worshipped Manasa, her claims to obtain 
puja amongst mortals would not be re- 
cognised. But neither by gentle persuasion 
nor by revengeful methods could she 
prevail upon the merchant to worship her. 
She reduced him to poverty, killed all his 
sons, so that the heart-rending lamenta- 
tions of his six young widowed daughters- 
in-law filled his house. As the result of the 
ire of the goddess various other calamities 
])efell him. But he remained fixed in his 
resolve as before. It was predicted by 
the astrologers that his son Lakshmindra, 
born after the death of his first six sons, 
would die of snake-bite on the night of 
his marriage-day. He however had a 
steel-house made, taking precaution that 
there was no crevice left in it for even a 
pin to pass. The house was, besides, 
guarded in every possible way from the 
approach of snakes. But Manasa worked 
on the fears of the engineer and compelled 
him to secretly make a small opening in a 
wall, which he kept stopped with powder- 
ed coal. On the night Lakshmindra was 
married to Behula, the young couple 
retired to that steel-house, and there the 
bridegroom died of snake-bite. 

“The body of Lakshmindra was taken 
to the burning-ghat. But Behula insisted 
that her husband ^s body should not be 
burnt. The custom in the country in cases 
of snake-bite was to place the corpse on a 
raft made of plaintain trees called a hheJa 
and leave it on the river, that perchance 
the skill of a snake-charmer or a physician 
might bring it back to life.“ Behula’s 
arguments were appreciated and a raft 
was prepared and the corpse of the 
prince placed thereupon. When it was 
floated on the river, to the wonder of all 
assembled there, Behula got on the raft 
and there sat by the corpse expressing her 
determination to accompany her husband ^s 
body over the waters and not leave it 
until and unless it was restored to life. 
People thought she had lost her senses. 
But neither reproaches, nor taunts, nor 
entreaties could dissuade her. The raft 
passed swdftly down the stream. In course 
of time the corpse began to decompose. 
But still she sat there. In the concluding 
part of the story her various adven- 
tures and how her husband was brought 
back to life, are narrated. 


'Tear-drops on the LotusieaT’. 

In the poetry of Sanskrit and Sanskritic 
languages drops of water on the lotus-leaf 
symbolize instability. Mr. Abanindranath 
Tagore’s picture of “Tear-drops on the 
Lotus-leaf” may be taken to be an artist’s 
rendering of the idea that, like joy, sorrow, 
too, is not permanent. 

Executive Council for the U. 

If the creation of an Executive Council 
for a province be thought to depend on its 
fitness for civic rights, then it can be as- 
serted without hesitation that an injustice 
has been done to the United Provinces by 
a very poorly attended House of Lords 
standing in the way of their getting it. At 
the same time, from our experience inBengal, 
we can say that our brethren of the U. P. 
need not break their hearts over the dis- 
appointment, as they evidently take it to 
be. We can assure them that an Executive 
Council w’^here the man who is supposed 
to be the people’s man is not chosen by 
them, but is chosen by others from their 
point of view, is a veritable DilH ka 
laddoo. It does not bring the people 
nearer the political millcnium by a day. 
So far as the reports of Lord 
Carmichr'cl’s public utterancCwS and private 
conversations enable us to judge, Bengal 
would have made greater progress under 
his regime if there had not been an Execu- 
tive-Council. If the people have no effective 
voice in the adminivStration of their 
country, does it matter very much how 
many autocrats they have ? 

Is India’s Contribution to the War 
Niggardly ? 

An Anglo-Indian member of the Vice- 
roy’s legislative council named Mr. Abbot 
criticized India’s “niggardly” contribution 
to the resources of the Empire required for 
carrying the war to a successful issue. 
The Finance Member is reported to have 
thereupon replied to the following effect 

“lie was sorrj- to hear the honourable member 
that India had not done enough during the war. Bte 
would lik^* to remind the hon. member that India 
had contributed what was more precious than silver 
and gold. She had given two hundred thousand 
trained soldiers. Apart from that India had supplied 
munitions of war. India had done that long before 
the Dominions thought of doing anything. He must 
say that the value of the Inaian contingent and the 
value of India’s supplying munitions of war had been 
the chief materials in determining the present phase of 
the war. He could not bear anyone say that India’s 
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cdbtribtttioi^ was inferior to that of any other part of 
His Majesty *8 Empire.” 

Sir William Meyer’s defence of India 
from the official point of view was good. 
We shall add a few words of our own. 

The help rendered by India should not be 
measured only by the money and men con- 
tributed by her since the war began. Other 
facts should also be taken into consider- 
ation. India has for long years before the 
war given opportunities to English mili- 
tary officers to obtain invaluable expe- 
rience of warfare and paid them handsome 
salaries and placed ample resources at 
their disposal to acquire this experience. 
It will not be denied that though Lord 
Roberts did not take an active part in this 
war, he was ver^^ useful during the months 
of the war that he lived through. Lord 
Kitchener is now at the head of aftairs, 
having supreme control of the operations 
in his hands. India had a great part in 
the making of Lord Kitchener. He ac- 
quired much of his experience here. India 
paid him to acquire this experience and 
placed vast resources at his disposal to 
enable him to do so and make for himself a 
name. We suppose this should be considered 
part of India’s contribution to the war. We 
need not mention the names of officers of 
lesser note. 

As regards the actual contribution in 
men, ammunition and money made during 
the war, it should be remembered that if 
the Indian arni}^ were larger and if there 
were more money in the public treasury 
India’s contribution, too, would have been 
larger. The Indian people are not to blame 
that the contribution is not more than it 
has been, nor would it have been to their 
credit if it had been more. For it is not 
for them either to give or to refuse to give. 
The rulers of India have not been able to 
make a larger contribution in men and 
money and ammunition, on behalf of 
India, not because India stood in the 
way — she has no power to do so, but 
because it was not possible tor the 
men in power to take more from her, for 
the very simple reason that she is poor 
and her standing army in her present 
pecuniary condition could not be very 
much larger. It is not the object of the 
present note to discuss why she is poor 
invSpite of an industrious and teachable 
population, a tertile soil and vast mineral 
resources. Suffice it to say that part of 
^he explanation lies in what the ruling 


caste does and refrains from doing. So, 
while it is a fact that those Indians who 
have been able to make themselves articu- 
late in the matter have supported the 
employment of India’s resources to further 
the cause of the Empire, the real fact to be 
remembered is that India neither did nor 
had the power to set a limit to her con- 
tribution, — she having no effective voice in 
either giving or not giving. The actual 
strength of her standing army and the 
state of her public treasury set the limit 
automatically. 

As for private contributions by the 
princes and people of India, the Review of 
Reviews for October said: “Kich men [of 
England] are indeed bestowing alms, but 
when compared with the donations of 
Indian Princes these contributions sink 
into insignificance.” 

We have already said that the help 
rendered by India should not be measured 
by the contribution she has made since 
the beginning of the war ; we must look 
into past history, too, to form a correct 
estimate. History teaches us that but for 
India the British Empire would not have 
been the wealthy and powerful state that 
it is. And in acquiring India, Great Britain 
did not spend a single pice of her own. India 
was won entirely with Indian money and 
mainly by Indian soldiers. Indian soldiers 
have fought in other parts of the Empire, 
too. We suppose these are contributions. 
We do not and cannot say that India 
placed her resources at the disposal of the 
British people out of generosity ; — India 
cannot take any credit for it. We mention 
it simply as a fact which nobody can truth- 
fully gainsay', that India has been the 
making of the British Empire. 

Readers of Mill’s History of India as 
continued by Wilson know that England 
could not have derived any advantage 
from the invention of the power-loom if 
Indian money had not enabled her to work 
them. Indian money thus lay at the 
foundation of her manufacturing progress 
and prosperity. We need not enter into 
the history of the decay of Indian indus- 
tries on the one hand and the rise of 
British industries on the other in the days 
of the East India Company. 

India’s wealth has made Great Britain 
rich in various ways. India’s wealth has 
found its way to Great Britain through vari- 
ous channels. It has been the practice, held to 
be justified by the past and existing laws of 
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u'^ar, of conquerors in all ages and countries 
to appropriate to themselves the portable 
wealth of the conquered as far as practicable. 
This took place in those parts of India 
which were acquired by conquest. That is 
one channel, and though this is a matter 
entirely of past history, the untold wealth 
which thus became Britain’s has continued 
to fructify in British hands up to our own 
(lay. Another channed is that of commerce 
and manufacture. The bulk of the expert 
and import trade in food-stufls, raw mate- 
rials and manufactures and of the manufac- 
turing industries of India are in British 
hands. That means hundreds of millions 
every year for British pockets. The means 
of inland, river, canal, coasting and trans- 
oceanic transport are almost entirely in 
British hands. The highest and most 
lucrative public appointments are held by 
the British, and only a few of the next 
highest are held by Indians. With ({uite 
insignificant exceptions here and ^herc, 
the British men who obtain wealth from 
India by public service and pensions, and 
by trade, manufacture and dividends, spend 
the bulk of their gains outside India. 

Under all these circumstances, it is 
deep-dyed ingratitude to accuse India of 
niggardliness in her war contributions, 
as some Anglo-Indian papers and Mr.Abbot 
have done. If England is spending most, 
most of her wealth has been directly or in- 
directly derived from our shores. We, how- 
ever,take no credit for makingGreat Britain 
rich. She has grown rich by means of her 
sons’ manhood, enterprise, business capa- 
city, patriotism and some other ([ualities 
of a different kind. It should also be re- 
memberd that if England spends most it is 
she who stands to gain or lose most by 
success or failure. 

One more observation and wc have done. 
It is a just principle that responsibilities 
should be proportionate to rights. It will 
be clear from what we have said above 
that India has done more for the Empire 
than any of the Colonies, iiut if she had 
done less, could anybody justly demand 
more from her ? The Colonies are treated 
as partners in the Empire. They can 
treat Indians just as they like, 
an openly declared opposite Imperial 
policy notwithstanding. But while 
they are looked upon as partners, India 
has been hitherto looked upon as a pro- 
perty. The hope has been held out that 
after the war her position would improve. 


When she comes to have that promised 
higher status, it would be graceful to de- 
mand contributions from her equal to 
those of any other parts of the Empire, 
though the demand may betray shameful 
ignorance of contemporary and past 
history. 

The Ideal of the Chief Commissionership. 

In the recent debate in the Lords on the 
praclaniation to create an executive coun- 
cil for the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Lord Curzon expressed the opinion 
that the ideal form of provincial govern- 
ment for India was the Chief-commissioner- 
ship in human affairs, we suppose, there 
is no absolute ideal ; ideals are so, relative 
to the purpose which they serve. Chief- 
commissionerships may be the ideal form 
from the point of view, or, to use the ex- 
pression fashionable now-a-days, the angle 
of vision, of the ruling caste. It may bring 
them the largest number of highly paid 
postsand keep the ruling power mostly and 
longest in their hands. But we hold to the 
old-fashioned view that a form of admini- 
stration is good in proportion to the good 
it does and can do to the people. Apart 
from the question of the political educa- 
tion (U’ the people, the cjuestion that is to 
say, of making the people fit to manage 
their own affairs, which ought to be a 
main, if not the main, object of all 
administrations, let us judge forms of 
Indian provincial administration by the 
standarclsof welfare of the body and welfare 
of the mind. The death-rate is an accepted 
standard of bodily welfare. The latest 
year for which vital statistics are available 
is 1913. In that year the death-rate per 
mille of Assam was 27. 66 and that of the 
Central Provinces, 30. 2S. These two 

provinces have long been under Chief Com- 
missioners. But they have not the lowest 
death-rates ; the lowest figure being that 
for Madras, v/z., 21. 41. And Madras has 
been always un(ler a Governor. The North- 
West Frontier Province is naturally parti- 
cularly healthy. But this province, under 
a Chief Commissioner, records a death rate, 
24.65, higher than that of Madras and 
almost equal to that of Burma ( 24. 99 ), 
which is under a Lieutenant Governor. 
These Chief Commissioner’s charges are 
sparsely populated, which conduce^ to 
healthiness. As for mental progress, the 
Central Provinces claim 33 per thousand 
as literate, Assam 47 and the N.-W. F. 
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Province 34. Among the main provinces 
33 is the lowest figure, the highest being 
Burma 222, Bengal 77, Madras 75 and 
Bombay 69. 

As regards the political, administrative, 
business and other kinds of capacity of the 
people, every one knows that the Central 
Provinces, Assam and the N.-W. F. 
Province have not furnished the ablest or 
the largest number of public servants, 
councillors, political workers and thinkers, 
captains ot industry, men of business, 
publicists and authors. Not that the 
people of these provinces are inferior to 
those of the others in innate mental power. 
They have the same gifts as others, and only 
vvant opportunities and educatioiicil facili- 
ties to rival them in achievements. 

‘^Discipline. 

An agitation was set on foot some time 
ago by the school of Mr. James,— and its 
East Bengal branch under Mr. Archbold, to 
bring all postgraduate students under the 
control of the Heads of Colleges. Thej^ de- 
mand that the university students, — who 
are all young men above 20 years of age at 
the least, — should be attached to some 
college or other and made to lead the bar- 
rackroom life of College Hostels. Evidently 
they consider it necessary to kccf) our 
young men in a condition of per{)etual 
minority, which is the legal status of 
Hindu idols. We shall not try to divine 
the political motive underlying this de- 
mand. Our concern today is only with 
its effect on the intellect and character. 
The finished product of a true university, 
its highest class of graduates, ought to 
have universality of mind, absolute indivi- 
dual freedom of intellect. In every one of 
them individuality should be developed in 
the free and fearless quest of truth. Con- 
trol and discipline carried beyond a certain 
age crushes all individuality out ; it turns 
men into machines. 

Researches in Indian History : How 
They Can be Best Promoted. 

The Carmichael chair of Indian History 
at the Calcutta University is vacant. In 
December 1912 Dr. Thibaut was appointed 
to it. He had fought as a lieutenant in the 
hranco-German War of 1870-71, put in the 
full pensionable service in the Education 
Department of the U. P., and thereafter 
done some years’ work as Kegistrar of our 
university, so that, at the time of his elec- 


tion to the chair he was turned of 65 at 
least. We remarked on his appointment, 
“Our view is that the appointment is a life 
pension granted to an old man.” (January 
1913, p. 113.) 

And now Dr. Thibaut has died after 
only twenty months’ tenure of his chair. 
During this time he has drawn Rs. 25,000 
as his salary. It would be interesting to 
ascertain what the University has got in 
return for this huge sum. Dr. Thibaut de- 
livered only four lectures on ancient Indian 
culture, but the University, as we under- 
stand, does not possess the Mss. of the 
lectures, which have cost Rs. 6,250 a piece. 

A university chair of the highest rank 
and emolument like this, is expressly found- 
ed for organizing research. The professor 
must not only conduct his own researches 
at the expense of a public body ; but he 
must also train a school of pupils. He 
must work in their midst, that they may 
see the actual processes by which a master 
of the craft turns out the finished product. 

We shall be thankful to learn the names 
of the Calcutta graduates who were thus 
apprenticed in Dr. Thibaut’s research 
workshop, and also how many of them 
were given the privilege of entering his 
study. If, however. Dr. Thibaut did not 
undertake to train up pupils, the main 
object of the University’s expenditure of 
Rs. 1,250 a month on him was missed. 

The University is a trustee of public 
money, and we hope that in choosing a 
successor for Dr. Thibaut it will not repeat 
its mistake of conferring an extra old age 
pension on a superannuated I. E. S. officer. 
The field of choice should be widened to 
include all periods of Indian history — 
Hindu, Muhammadan and British, and 
every candidate must be asked to submit a 
list of his published works, as is always 
done in filling the chairs of American Uni- 
versities. He should also state what mate- 
rials for his special line of research he has 
already collected, and whether he is ready 
to let his pupils work on these materials^ 
as is done by the great professors at the 
German Universities. Thus -only can re- 
search be org£inised for the benefit of our 
students. It will be found in the end that 
the University gains more by engaging an 
tictive and successful young worker than 
by hiring a renowned name whose period 
of utility is already past, who approaches 
his work for the Calcutta University in an 
ill-concealed spirit of condescension, and 
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who will do the barest minimum in return 
or his salary, as he has no longer a reputa- 
:ion to make- 

As we are not among those who are 
jrivileged to receive the minutes and other 
)ublications of the Calcutta University or 
,0 have access to its i*ecords, we cannot 
,^ouch for the exact accuracy of our dates 
ind figures. We believe they are in the 
nain correct. While we shall be glad to 
liave errors in these details, it any, pointed 
:)ut, it is to the principles on which Univer- 
sity chairs should be filled that we would 
earnestly draw the attention of the autho- 
rities of all Universities in India. 

Nationalisation of the Indian Railways. 

In the “By the Way” columns of The 
Bnglishtnan of March 8, 1915 appears the 
bllowing rather significant paragraph 

We hear that there is a movement on loot for 
'roverninent to take over the vvrorkin;^ of all the Rail- 
vavs at present worked by Companies in India, says 
Railways. How such a wholes.'tle transfer i., (o be 
arried out in view of the con tracts with the Coin- 
lanies, which in many eases are for long periods, is 
ot explained. The Comjianies would have to 
cquiesce in their own effacement. The transfer, if 
arried out, would not affect the staff and it would 
ave the advantage of control on the spot instead 
f by correspondence thousands of miles away — an 
iiachronisni of the worst kind which the people of 
ticlia very rightly resent, says our eontemj)orary. 

The question of the “wholesale transfer,” 
vhieh seems to have caused so much 
lutter in Hare Street and adjacent jjlaces, 
s not likely, our contemporary may rest 
issured, to take effect immediately, as 
ipprehended by him ;J)ut it will come into 
)peration, gradually, slowly pcrliaps, 
hough surely, as the contract witli each 
ndividual Railway Company terminates 
it different intervals. This “wholesale” 
hange, however, when it is com})letely 
arried out in course of time, cannot but 
iroduce the most wholesome effect upon 
ndian finances and Indian economics in 
general and it will not fail to benefit the 
ountry immensely in various other ways 
md aspects as was shown so clearly in 
dr. Kaicharan Mukerjea’s article in the 
Modern Review for January, 1914, the first 
ontribution, b*y the way, of its kind to the 
>ages of an Indian periodical. It is, indeed, 
lighly gratifying to us, that the (question 
f Nationalisation of the Indian Railways, 
as since the appearance of Mr. Mukerjea’s 
rticle in this journal-oppositions to it, 
3r obvious reasons, of a section of the 
mglo-Indian press conducted solely or 


mainly in commercial interests, notwith- 
standing, —has conic to be regarded as 
quite within the range of practical politics, 
it having been, subsequently, in March 
1914, embraced in a Resolution in the 
Viceregal Legislative Council moved by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Vijiaraghabachariar of 
Madras, and favourably coniniented upon 
by almost the entire indigenous Indian 
press. Indeed, the proposed change in the 
owiiershij) a^^d management of the Indian 
Railways cannot in the interests of the 
Government and the pccqile alike he deferr- 
ed long. When Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoolla 
recently s])okc in the Viceroy’s Council in 
favour of Government management for 
railwaj^s in India, he voiced informed 
Indian opinion in the matter. Anglo-Indian 
opinion is vitiated by bias in favour of the 
exploiters and ought not to be listened to. 

^‘Passing of one of the World’s Supreme 
Scientists.” 

Such is the heading of an article in 
Current Opinion in which is briefly des- 
cribed the great service done to biology 
by August Weismann, the great German 
scientist, who recently breathed his last. 
Though there has been of late an attempt 



* Tue Sui'KEMii Biologist of Modern Times 

Weismann, the eminent German scientist, who has 
so recently passed away, caused one of the greatest 
controversies in the history of human thought. 

— Current Opinion, 
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Cb belittle German scientific achievement, 
one feels that human nature is not essen- 
tially mean , or base when one finds the 
French scientific press according deserved 
praise to an “enemy” scientist. 

One of the first duties of the revived scientific press 
of Paris, as La Nature is careful to state, was to ac- 
cord to the name of August Weismann, who so recent- 
ly passed away, the tribute of a sincere homage. He 
was, it generously concedes, the world’s supreme 
scientist. “There is a strange and peculiai pathos,” 
adds the London Nature, “in the death of this great 
man,” for he was among those who publicly renounc- 
ed the mnrks of high distinction conferred upon him 
by English universities. The fact does not blind the 
scientific press of Great Britain to the position which 
he has attained in the scientific thought of all time. 

The great service of Weismann, according to Italy’s 
illustrious biologist, Eugenio Kignano, is that he 
brought forward and forced upon his time the con- 
troversy over the inheritance of acquired characters. 
He questioned the doctrine of the inheritance of 
acquired characters which previously had been not 
only tacitly admitted by most biologists but regarded 
as not needing proof. Science must recognize the fact, 
adds the great Italian, that the justifiable desire to 
find for this inheritance some proof which would be 
irrefutable and not open to any objections has 
remained so far unfulfilled. 

Restitution of Kiao-Chau to China. 

When Japan promised to restore Kiao- 
Chau to China after wresting it from 
Germany, we expressed our scepticism as 
to her real intentions ; for conquering 
nations do not easily give away profitable 
territory which they have seized. Ourdoubts 
receive confirmation from a statement of the 
Japanese point of view as set forth with 
something like authority by the Tokyo 
correspondent of the London Post, 

In western countries, he says, emphasis appears to 
be laid on the .conditions of Japan’s ultimatum to 
Germany. She promised to return the territory to 
China on condition that Germany relinquished her 
hold without force. Now, Getmany did not surrender 
without putting Japan to great expense as well as 
effort. Hence, the circumstances, from the Tokyo 
official point of view, have greatly altered. 

We are afraid this will be considered 
quibbling, sophistry or pettifogging by 
disinterested parties. 

Nor do Japanese statesmen fail to remind the allies 
that the policing of the Pacific wnth a fleet widely 
scattered depletes the treasury in Tokyo. Japan, 
in fact, is the supreme naval power in the Pacific 
to-day, or so she deems herself. It may, then, be 
taken for granted that Japan will rule over Tsing- 
tau for some time at least. None of the possessions 
taken from Germany in China will be released by 
Japan “lightly.” She will want an equivalent in 
concessions elsewhere. A tendency to apprehension 
in the United States causes all discussion of these 
things to be cautious in Japan, excq)tin the vernacular 
popular press, represented by the Cha-Wo, Jingo pa- 
pers all over Japan assert that the nation will not be 



Nippon will decide for herself. 

Japan — “To judge from the foreign press, China 
‘will be pleased’ if Tsing-tao is returned, and America’s 
misgivings will be dissipated. But it is for me to 
decide what to do with this foot To/ejo Punch, 

coerced into any policy by any power. They deem 
the submission to any foreign office abroad of Japanese 
naval plans in the Pacific a humiliation not to be con- 
sidered. Premier Okuuia has set up a native Japanese 
government over the territory taken from Germany. 
The newspapers in Tokyo take an intense interest in 
the futnre of Kiao-Chau. Japanese'public opinion might 
be described as almost defiant of western influence. 

Statue of Lord Ripon. 

Last month Calcutta saw the unveiling 
of the statues of Lord Kipon and Lord 
Minto by the Viceroy. His Excellency pro- 
nounced the following fine eulogium on 
Lord Ripon : — 

I feel that it is a very great privilege that I have 
lyeen asked to perform the ceremony of unveiling the 
statue of Lord Ripon. It is not only that there has 
never been a Viceroy who has been more beloved," and 
rightly so, by the people of this country that makes it 
a very great compliment that the representatives of 
the people should have themselves aSked me to take 
part in this ceremony. But in addition I myself had the 
honour of Lord Ripon’s friendship, which I valued 
most highly, and can testify from my personal know- 
ledge to the wonderful gentleness and kindness of 
his heart and the soundness of hjs judgment. Years 
after he left India he held a prominent place in the 
councils of his Sovereign and to him more than any 
turned for advice alike in their personal 
dimculties and in questions of high policy. India to 
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Statue of Lo'M) Ripon. 

the last occupied a prominent place in liis tiiou>«hts 
and one of his latest public acts was to attend and 
take part in the debate on Lord Morlev’s reform bill. 
I do not propose to pass in review the history of his 
administration nor to stir the dust of past contro- 
versies, but 1 would remind yon that he came to India 
inspired by the Liberal poHcv of Mr. Gladstone and 
and the sympathetic interest of onr J^rcal and "ood 
Queen Victoria. lie tried to breathe the breath o( life 
into local self-g'(>vernmcnt and it was in his Vicero3'al- 
ty that that noble act of Liberal statesmanship, the 
rendition of Mysore, was efl'eeted. lie t»ave new life 
and organisation to the department of Agriculture 
from which have sprung so many beneficent activities. 
1 need only enumerate the diffusion of useful agricul- 
tural operations, and later, the scheme of credit 
eo-operative societies. He took the greatest pos.sible 
interest in the ever present problem of Education and 
while always detepnined to do nothing which could 
endanger the advance of higher education, he did 
much to organise and develop teaching of an elemen- 
tary character, the foundation upon which the whole 
^perstructure of a proper education has to be built. 
He saw the powerful effect that railway extension 
auist have in preventing famine and gave a great 
impetus to a bolder policy in this direction, though 
steadfastly refusing to allow it to throw any addi- 
tional burden of taxation npon the people. He re- 
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duced the salt duty, and from fiist to last was ani; 
mated by an intense desire to promote the welfare oif 
the masses. A distinguished Indian who enjoyed the 
honour of his friendship, tells us that his popularity 
in India arose not so much in connection with the 
measures with which his Viceroyalty is associated as 
in response to his own unfeigned love of the people, 
his desire to broaden the basis of their civic lilieity, 
and above all his treatment of them as brothers 
and fellow-citizens. When he fiist arrived in this 
country he remarked in one of his earliest 
speeches that it docs not become him who putteth oi^ 
his armoi to lioast himself ns one that takes it off. 
lie refused male any large promises but silid 
that he would prefei that when the time came India 
should judge him by his acts. IIow lavourable was 
that judgment was evidenced by the scene of unpre- 
cedented enthusiasm that took place in Bombay when, 
four years later, deputations from every part of 
India came to lud him good bye and innumerable 
addresses weic piesented to him. And 1 think the 
secret of his success as Viceroy is to be found in the 
noble words lie u.\ed on that Occasion. ‘If England,’ 
he said ‘is to tiilfil the tniglity task God has laid upon 
her and to interpret rightly the wemdrous story of 
licr Indian Empire, she must bend her untiring 
eiK.gics and her irtin will to raise in the scale of 
nations the* people entrusted to her care, to impart 
to them gradually more and more the richest gifts 
which she herself enjoys, and to rule them not for 
her own aggrandisement nor yet for Hie mere profit 
of her own people, but with a constant’ and unwearied 
endeavour to promote* their highest good.’ 

Happily was he known t(^ the people of India as 
Kipon the Righteous. 

By the bill known f wS the Ilbert Bill 
after the name of the then Law Member, 
Lord Ripon wanted to give Indian and 
British judges the same status as regards 
the power to try accused of all races, and 
he wanted to abolish the invidious dis- 
tinctiou between Indian and European 
prisoners on trial. Owing to Anglo-Indian 
and British Tory opposition he did not 
succeed. There was even a plot to seize 
him by force and deport him from the 
country. He intended that local self- 
government should be the means of the 
political education of the people. His inten- 
tion has remained an intention owing to 
interested opposition. When an attempt 
was made to explain away the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858, he firmly declared 
its binding character and solemnly affirm- 
ed his belief in the maxim that it is righte- 
ousness that exalts a nation. He repealed 
Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act. 

His is the only statue in the Maidan 
subscribed for solely by the people of India. 
It is also perhaps the finest work of art 
there, and well exjiresses the noble character 
of the man whom it lepresents. 

The Ripon Memorial Fu^^d Committee 
watijted that the inscription on the pedestal 
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sbould briefly tneiition his claims to the 
love and respect of the people. But this 
cherished desire could not be fulfilled on 
account of powerful opposition. 

The New Phase of the War 

After the finst rapid incursion of German 
troops into Belgium and France, for months 
together there were no rapid movements 
of the belligerents in the Western theatre 
of the war. This was not due to any lack 



'Tue Telegram." 

1 ^ defeated the enemy, who 
left behind them thousands of dead and wounded." 

From De hlotenkmker (Amsterdam) 

of valour.Absence of an adequate array, and 
modern conditions of warfare necessitated 
a slow advance. But with the completion of 
Lord Kitchener^s first 
million men the war bids fare to enter on 


a new phase, making more rapid move- 
tpents possible. In the initial stages of the 
war, the King of Belgium saved the situa- 
tion by his heroic resistance, though it led 
to the devastation of his country by the 
Germans. 



"Ha lf An Inch, Half An Inch, Half An Inch 
Onward" 

—Carter in N. Y. Evening Sun 

could wish that the war 
would now come to a speedy close I One 
gets tired of reading of the carnage on 
both sides day after day, week after week, 
month after month. When we were in the 
wc had to study Baines Mental 
and Moral Science. When in that book 
we came across the expression “the plea- 
sure of malevolence,^’ it struck us as some- 
what strange. We were young then and 
inexperienced. Later and bitter experience 
has since shown us that there is really such 
a Ihing as the pleasure of malevolence. 
Farticularly does the pleasure with which 
men read of the slaughter of thousands of 
men in battle testify to the existence of this 
xeeJing. But if one were to seriously reflect, 
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Courtesy of the New York ‘‘Sun.’’ 

The Gift ok Pakis to Alhekt. 

Parisians are subscribing^ two cents each to p:ive the 
Belgian King this sword, designed by Pierre Feitic. 

what a sad and hiniiiliating commentary 
on human nature this feeling would appear 
to be ! 

Has Christianity Failed ? 

As all the belligerent countries original- 
ly engaged in this war profess Christianity, 
and £is at the present stage all except T urkey 
are Christian, the question has been per- 
sistently asked whether Christianity has 
failed. All the principal religions of man- 
kind teach love. Some, as Buddhism, have 
love as the central, essential teaching. But 
war has existed and still exists among the 
followers of all religions. There are no 
Jains among the permanent inhabitants of 
any independent country. One can, there- 
fore, say nothing regarding the effect of 
Jainism on militarism. So far as either the 
killing or the curbing of the warlike and 
predatory propensities goes, Christianity 
has succeeded as little as any other religion. 
In fact it has signally failed, as the other 
religions have failed. Defenders of Chris- 
tianity reply that it is because Christianity 


is not followed by professing Christians 
that they are so war loving and predatory. 
But if Christianity be so superior a faith 
as it is represented to be, why is it not 
accepted whole-heartedly by its professed 
followers ? Why can it not make itself 
heard ? Why can it not compel (spiritually, 
of course,) obedience ? 

And then, are all the Christian priests 
and clergymen of Europe real Christians ? 
If they are, why do they ( we mean those 
of the State Churches ) always pray for 
victory irrespective of the justness or un- 
justness of the war in which their country 
is engaged ? If these clergymen be not 
Christians, what is the definition of a 



The Triumph of Hate. 

—Gordon M. F(^rsyth in The Labour Leader 

(London). 

Christian ? Tolstoy believed that Christ 
taught non-resistance. We do not know 
whether that view is correct. Jesushas been 
called the prince of peace. There is also 
the expression ‘‘Christian charity.” But 
in Christian countries as in non-Christian, 
one finds hate triumphant during war. 
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There are no doubt endeavours made by 
the Red Cross societies and others to 
alleviate the sufferings caused by war. 
Here love tries to heal the woutids inflicted 
by hate. But w’e can not call it the triumph 
of love. 

The war and Polygamy. 

As large numbers of the physically 
fittest men in the biggest European 
countries are being killed or disabled in 
war, the problem of replenishing the human 
stocks of the nations fighting is being dis- 
cussed, sometimes seriously and some times 
in a serio-comic vein. There has been some 
speculation as to whether alter the war 
polygam3^ would be permitted, particularly 


Indian member should be appointed to the 
Public Services Commission in his place. 
Such an appointment may not do^ any 
good, but it cannot do any harm either. 
The appointment should, therefore, be 
made. 

Had Mr. Gokhale lived to see the 
completion of the Report of theCommission, 
we should at least have had a strong 
minority report or a minute of dissent. 
That hope is gone. 

What the net gain to the country would 
be as the result of the labours of the Com- 
mission, it is difficult to say. We shall not 
be disappointed if it be little or nil. One 
consequence seems somewhat probable, 
vi^., that the emoluments of the Civil Ser- 



“.EFFICieNCV.” 

in Germany. It is said that after the 
Thirty Years' war that debasing practice 
was allowed therefor some time. In a choice 
of evils, legalised polygamy would be con- 
sidered better than that kind of polygamy 
in which none of the wives except one have 
any legal status. But the thing itself is 
degrading. Polygamy in the absence of a 
sufficient number of men, is morally as 
unjustifiable, as polyandry in the absence 
of a sufficient number of women. 

Probable Results of the Public 
Services Commission. 

It has been suggested that in conse- 
quence of the deeply lamented untimely 
death of Mr, G. K, Gokhale, a non-official 


— I5ratk"l_y in the Chicago News. 

vice would increase. As regards the edu- 
cational services, it is probable that the 
superficial line of demarcation between 
white and not-white professors would be 
done away with, though the real under- 
lying difference as regards pay and status 
might remain. Even if some real improve- 
ment in the lot of the Indian professors 
were recommended, the recommendation 
would remain inoperative in practice for 
a quarter of a century, because of the un- 
usual number of new 1. E. S. men impor- 
ted from abroad since the appointment of 
the Commission ; and by 194*0 another 
commission would meet to make fresh re- 
commendations. As we do not expect to 
live to see that day, we are spared anjr 
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Report of the Irdian Public Services Coinniissioii anticipated 

With apologies to The Strnnfi Mngazinc 


speculations regarding those recommenda- 
tions. 

Secondary Education and the Vernaculars. 

The discussion in the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil of the question of teaching all 
subjects in secondary schools through 
the medium of the vernaculars was not 
inopportune. Through all the different 
views put forward, one fact shone 
clear, viz., that the principal objection is 
the absence or paucity of text-books. All 
thinking men must agree that in the 
abstract the natural and most ration- 
al method is to teach children through the 
medium of their mother-tongue. But this 
should not be made compulsory in 
India, except in the lowest grades, 
in the case of all vernaculars. Some are 
dying out and are destined to die out in 
spite of all artificial stimulation. In some 
of the principal vernaculars, there are 
books in many of the subjects of study fit 
for the matriculation; in the subjects in 
which there are no books, they can be 
prepared without much difficulty. There 
IS no doubt that at first these books will 
not all be as good as those in English ; 
but defects have to be put up with when- 
ever a beginning is made in any direction. 

The evils of hasty action may be illus- 
trated by the ridiculous step which the 
Calcutta University has been misled into 
taking in recognising Kbasi as a second 


language for the Intermediate Examina- 
tion. Khasi has no books even of the 
standard of those which are read for the 
Middle Vernacular Examination in Bengal! 

The question under discussion should be 
understood to be distinct from the aboli- 
tion of the study of English in secondary 
schools, to which, of course, we are abso- 
lutely opposed. Pmglish must continue to 
be taught and taught far better than it is 
at present. It is the only actual lingua 
franca in India at present, it is the only 
unifjdng modern language that educated 
men generally read, it is our principal and 
practically almost the only means of access 
to a free nation’s literature, it is the 
language which keeps us in touch with the 
world outside India, it is chiefly through 
its medium that we have access to ^ all 
higher modern knowledge, and it is instinct 
with the spirit of liberty and democracy. 

Ignorant Criticism. 

A correspondent of the “Sind Gazette’^ 
signing himself “Ali Akbar Hussanally, 
Barrister-at-Law” writes to that paper to 
complain that the Modern Review has done 
something “highly offensive to Muham- 
madan feeling” in printing the cartoon 
which appeared in our February number, 
page 202, top of second column. This 
sapient person gives himself lofty airs ; 
but he does not seem to suspect that it 
is his ignorance that is to blame, not we. 
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15 he who has unwisely tried to in- 
flame Muhammadan feelings, not* ourselves. 
Mohammed in the cartoon is not the 
great prophet of Islam as Mr. Akbar Ali 
ignorantly supposes, but Mohammed V., 
the reigning sultan of the Ottoman Empire. 
We reproduced this cartoon in the Bengali 
magazine Prabasi, too, describing the 
oriental figure to stand for Turkey. If a 
Musalman barrister-at-law is so ignor- 
ant of contemporary history as not 
to know the name of the present Sultan 
of Turkey, there was at least no necessity 
for him to make a display of his 
ignorance. The cartoon plainly in- 
dicates that in siding with Germany 
Turkey has taken a suicidal step. When 
the educated Musalmans of India appealed 
to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan tore- 
main neutral, they seemed to fear as much. 
There have been regrets expressed in the 
Musalman Press and l)y Muhammadan 
leaders at what Turkey has done. So there 
is really nothing new to Musalmans in the 
idea depicted in the picture, viz., that 
German intrigue is leading Turkey to ruin. 

Like correspondent, like editor. The edi- 
tor of the Sind Gazette, too^ does not know 
that Mohammed is the name of the reigning 
Sultan of Turkey. He opines that the 
oriental figure represents the Turkish 
Army ! But we must say that he has made 
a nearer hit than his correspondent. He 
rattles ofl some thundering words against 
us for reproducing the cartoon. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to our printer’s carelessness 
fhe name of the publication from which 
we took it was not printed beneath it. We 
reproduced it from the Review of Reviews, 
which, as far we remember, borrowed it 
from Punch, If we have been ‘‘puerile” 
and “lacking in common decency,” which 
we emphatically deny, we are not in disre- 
putable journalistic company. Our Musal- 
man readers know that it is not our pract- 
ice to hurt the feelings of Musalmans or of 
any other sect. We are not above making 
mistakes, but our intention is to fraternise 
with all, “Mr. Ali Akbar, in a second letter, 
informs” the Sind Gazette “that he has 
ascertained that the Modern Review is 
a Hindu publication.” The editor is 
good enough to comment thereupon: 
“we have no knowledge as to that, 
nor need we attach any special signi- 
ficance to it.” We thank him for this 
merciful remark. But Mr. Ali Akbar pro- 
bably thinks that a Hindu publication 


must necessarily try to hurt Muhamma- 
dan feelings ! What shall we do with a 
man of such queer obsessions ? The con- 
cluding note in the Sind Gazette's thunder 
may be reproduced without harm. 

Incidentally we may note that side by side with 
this cartoon is another, equally puerile, depicting 
Christian civilisation as bearing no cross except the 
terrible iron cross represented by a monster cannon 
and cross piece. 

The cartoon referred to appeared on 
p. 202 of the February number. The femi- 
nine figure bearing the cross is inscribed 
simply “civilization,” not “Christian civili- 
zation.” If the editor of the Sind Gazette 
can not be happy unless it stands for Chris- 
tian civilization, we have no desire to mar 
his happiness. We hope also to be pard- 
oned for imparting to him the informtion 
that tlie cartoon satirizes German or Pru- 
sian militarism, that in the Iron Cross there 
is an obvious reference to the German mili- 
tary decoration of that name, and that the 
picture simply shows how civilization is 
groaning under the crushing burden of 
German militarism. This may be a 
“puerile” notion to convey by means of a 
picture, but the Sind Gazette may not be 
unaware that the whole British and 
Anglo-Indian Press (except perhaps the 
Sind Gazette) and a considerable portion 
of the American Press have been saying 
this very thing for months past. The 
Sind paper omits to mention that this 
cartoon is reproduced from the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, a well-known American paper. 

Autochthonous and Domiciled. 

Provincial or local jealousies are not 
peculiar to India. There are little jea- 
lousies between the Scotch, the English, 
the Welsh and the Irish. There are jea- 
lousies between the Prussians and other 
Germans; but though they exist every- 
where, they reveal a regrettable human 
failing. They become all the more re- 
grettable when they are made too much 
of. 

A Scotchman or an Irishman in London 
has not got to submit memorials to the 
British Government to establish his claim 
to appointments in the public service there ; 
nor have we heard that there are recrimina- 
tions between Scotch or Irish and English 
papers on such subjects. Even a natura- 
lised Frenchman or German has equal 
rights in England with Englishmen. But 
in India things like these are treated from 
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a different standpoint both by the Govern- 
ment and the people. We write this note 
not with a view to take sides. What we 
want to do is to impress upon the provin- 
cial presses, say of Bengal and Bihar, the 
impolicy and unwisdom of making indivi- 
dual appointments the subject of acrimo- 
nious discussions in the public press ; to do 
so is simply playing into the hands of the 
opponents of Indian unity and progress. 
vSpeaking as a Bengali, our individual 
opinion is that it is better far that a 
“domiciled’^ Bengali should be refused, 
even unjustly, a post in Bihar, than that 
such matters should be made the subject 
of angry and abusive comments in the press 
and thus embitter the feelings of the 
communities concerned further than they 
are already. We do not say that grievances 
like these should be put up with quietly. 
Representations may, where necessary, be 
made to the proper authorities, without 
any fuss being made in the press. 

We would also ask our countrymen in 
all provinces to believe and bear in mind 
that it is not the unenviable monopoly 
of any province to be grasping, insolent 
or unjust. Small men dressed in a little 
brief authority are every wheie alike. 
A whole people should not be misjudged 
because of the failings of a few. 

We should also like to correct the wrong 
impression which some people have, 
that the Bengalis are simply plundering the 
wealth of at least the whole of Upper and 
North India. The real truth is, Bengal 
supports a far larger number of non-Ben- 
galis than the number of Bengalis support- 
ed by the rest of India. We will ({uote 
figures from the Census Report in support 
of our statement. Before we do so, we 
have to say that there are districts and 
subdivisions now included in Assam, and 
in Behar-Orissa-Chotanagpur which have 
been the homes of Bengalis from time irn- 
raemorial and which, therefore, geographi- 
cally form parts of Bengal. These Bengalis 
we shall not include in the list of “domi- 
ciled Bengalis,” which expression properly 
means Bengalis settled in the midst of a 
non-Bengali-speaking population.. 

In the Census Report of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa for 1911, it is observed 
that “In Behar and Orissa it [ Bengali ] 
is spoken by 2,295,000 or 6 per cent, 
of the total population, the border 
districts of Purnea, the Sonthal Par- 
ganas.Manbhum andSinghbhum accounting 


for over nine-tenths of the total number.” 
As these districts have contained a large 
indigenous Bengali population from time 
immemorial, this in plain language means 
that of the Bengali-speaking population 
of the admnistrative province of Bihar, 
Orissa and Chota-Nagpur, one- tenth or 
some 230,000 alone are “immigrants”, the 
rest are autochthonous to their ancestral 
soil. If to these be added the number of 
“emigrant” Bengalis in the other pro- 
vinces ol India, the total comes up to 
511,000. That is the total number of 
Bengalis which India outside physical or 
geographical Bengal supports. Let us now 
see how many non-Bengalis the adminis- 
trative [)roviiice of Bengal supports ; geo- 
graphical Bengal supports a larger number, 
but we will not speak of that. 

flic Hindi-speaking population belongs 
mainly to Bihar and the U. P. In them the 
number oT Bengali “settlers” and “emi- 
grants” is 153,000 in round numbers; 
22,500 of them residing in the U.P. But 
in Bengal there are Hindi-speaking 
“settlers” or “emigrants” numbering 
1,889,779. Bihar being nearer to Bengal 
than the U. P. the majority of these are 
Biharis. The- whole ofJndia outside geogra- 
phical Bengal supports a little over 5 lakhs 
of Bengalis, but Bengal supports nearly 19 
lakhs of Hindi-speaking persons alone. To 
Bihar and the U. P. Bengal has sent 
153,000 persons, but they have sent to 
Bengal 1,889,779 persons. That is to say, 
Bengal supports 12 times as many persons 
from these provinces as they support Ben- 
galis. There is an impression that Hengalis 
outside Bengal make heaps of money and 
that Hindi-speaking persons in Bengal are 
unskilled labourers. Ik^th the impressions 
are wrong. The majority of Bengali “emi- 
grants” are poorly paid clerks; and among 
the Hindi-speaking population of Bengal 
there are many rich merchants and con- 
tractors who earn more than High Court 
Judges and leadingVakils,and a larger num- 
ber of small traders who earn more than 
ordinary clerks, teachers and pleaders. 
Coolies at Howrah Station and Kidderpore 
Docks earn more than petty clerks. But 
supposing that all Hindi-speaking persons 
are unskilled labourers,' their monthly 
earnings would not be less than Rs, 10 per 
month per head. Their total earnings 
would then amount to Rs. 18,897,790. 
Let usput down the average monthly 
earnings of each*Be|igali emigrant at the 
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\ery high figure *of Rs. 120, which 
is perhaps at least four times his real 
income. But even then the total monthly 
earnings of all the Bengali “emigrants” 
in Bihar and the U.P. would amount to 
Rs. 18,360,000, which is less than our 
very low estimate of the total earn- 
ings of the Hindi-speaking population 
of Bengal. We have taken all Bengali- 
speaking and Hindi-speaking “emigrants” 
and “settlers” to be earners. That is, of 
course, not the case ; many arc dependants. 
But as the assumption has been made in 
the case of both the classes, the com- 
parison is not unfair to any. 

The fact is, Bengalis outside Bengal most- 
ly follow clerical and other literate profes* 
sions, if we may socall them. That makes 
them rather conspicuous. And as “liter- 
ate” professions in India carry greater pre- 
stige with them than others, a clerk or a pro- 
fessor outside his owiiProvince excites great- 
er jealousy than a rich merchant trading 
in a Province other than his own. In the 
exchange of “emigrants” and “settlers” 
Bengal has been undoubtedly beaten eco- 
nomically by the other provinces. Bengal’s 
defeat would be still greater with the pro- 
gress of education in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. But for that Bengal’s choice of 
professions is to blame. Bengal does not 
and .will not blame anybody else lor it. 

We shall now say something regarding 
some of the other provinces. 

In Bengal there are 4195 Gujarati- 
speaking and 2403 Marathi-speaking per- 
sons. These languages are spoken mainly 
in the Bombay Pre'feidency. In that presi- 
dency there are 1752 Bengalis. Marathi 
is spoken also in the Central Provinces, 
Berar and the Central India agency. There 
are 3280 Bengalis in those provinces. In 
the Bombay Presidency and these last 
mentioned provinces there are then 
5032 Bengalis ; but these tracts have 
sent 6598 Gujarati and Marathi 
speaking persons to Bengal. So eco- 
nomically they are not losers. Besides 
they have also sent Hindi and Canarese 
speaking persons, .too, to Bengal, whom we 
have not taken into account. In Bengal 
there are 293168 or nearly three lakhs of 
Oriyas, and in Orissa and Orissan Native 


States there are a little over one lakh 
Bengalis. It should be borne mind 
that all Oriyas in Bengal are not coolies 
or menials. Many are plumbers’ assistants, 
electrical mechanics, and small traders, and 
follow various other professions, and earii 
rnore than the lower ranks of clerks. In 
Bengal there are 5533 Panjabi-speaking 
persons, and in the Panjab there are 2116 
Bengalis. In Bengal 18336 persons speak 
Rajsthani, of whom hundreds are very 
rich mercliants and the rest well-to-do 
traders; in Rajputana there are only 619 
J^engalis. In the Madras Presidency there 
are 1166 Bengalis ; and 2 b 53 persons in 
l engal speak Tamil, 10232 speak Telugu 
and 155 Malayalam, languages spoken 
mainly in the Madras Presidency. 

It will be quite clear from these figures 
that non-Bengalis earn a far larger amount 
of money in I engal than Bengalis do out- 
side Geographical Bengal. 

Is Prof- J. C. Bose simply to be admired 
in America ? 

Though it gives us pleasure to learn 
thatAmerican scientists recognise thatProf. 
Bose is in the forefront of the world’s 
scientific men, that Prof. Ganong, the 
foremost American plant-physiologist, was 
so struck with admiration 

that he d-^clared his own apparatus to be crude 
compared to “the marvellous instruments invented 
by Dr. Bose,” who “was the first to create a new 
living science by his wonderful theoretical insight and 
by means (»f his instruments of extraordinary delicacy 
by whicli the plant is made to reveal its own inner 
life through scripts made by itself,” 

and that Mr. Secretary Bryan watched 
with bated breath the death-spasms of a 
plant ; there is to us nothing unexpected 
in all this. We have no doubt also that the 
admiration of the Americans is genuine. 
But we simple-minded orientals think that 
if a nation can produce men like Dr. Bose, 
it ought not to be considered unworthy 
to send emigrants to America. True, all 
Indians are not like Dr. Bose. But^reafl 
European emigrants to America like the 
most intellectual specimens of their respec- 
tive nations? A nation should be judged 
by the superior specimens, not by the 
worst. 
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W estwards beyond the Aravali 
range lies the kingdom of Mar war, 
a vast plain broken here and there 
by bold conical rocks of low elevation. Itu 
northern half is the fringe of the Indian 
desert, an arid waste of level sands and 
sand-hills. The eastern and southern dis- 
tricts are formed out of the valley of the 
Luni, a rainy-weather river which presents 
a dry bed for ten months in the year. But 
in a land with an annual rainfall of only 
five inches, even such a river is of priceless 
importance, and half the agricultural 
wealth of the country is dependent on the 
Luni. In four of the districts the soil is 
comparatively fertile, wells of good water 
abound, irrigation is freely practised, and 
the cultivator is rewarded with two 
harvests in the year. Elsewhere the water 
is too far below the surface to permit 
irrigation, or the alkali in the soil forbids 
any growth of vegetation. The hardy 
millet bajra and a few pulses are the staple 
crops of the land. 

But there are some spots with a soil of 
greater fertility and a more copious water- 
supply, especially some shallow marshes, 
where good crops of wheat, gram and 
opium aye raised. The kingdom abounds 
in salt lakes and pools, but this source 
of wealth was of little value in an age 
when transport was costly and markets 
distant. 

But, with all its agricultural poverty, 
this ‘desert land’ (Marii-niar) enjoyed a 
peculiar importance in the geography of 
Mughal India. The shortest and easiest 
trade-route from the Mughal capital to 
the rich manufacturing city of Ahmad- 
abad and the busy port of Cambay lay 
through its limits. From Agra the western 
road through the loyal State of Jaipur to 
the imperial city of Ajmir was safe and 
well-frequented. Thereafter it crossed a 
^^ap in the Aravali barrier and ran level 
through the Marwar cities of Pali and 
jhalor to Ahnmdabad. The alternative 
route through the Malwa plateau and the 
broken jungly Panch Mahals was longer 
and marked by many a rise and fall. 
Indeed, the Marwar road was so mani- 


festly advantageous that as early as the 
12th century after Christ trade caravans 
are known to have regularly used it, and 
a race of robbers found a rich income by 
raiding Pali and levying blackmail on 
the transit of goods. The convenient 
situation of Pali, as a half-way house 
between Ahmadabad and Ajmir, made it 
the chief commercial mart of Western Kaj- 
putana. 

If such a province coUld be annexed to 
the Imperial dominions or placed under 
a servile and dependent Rajah, Mughal 
traders and Mughal armies would be able 
to pass easily from the capital to Western 
India and the Arabian Sea, the proud lord 
ot Udaipur would be taken in flank, and a 
long wedge of - Muslim territory would be 
driven right across Kajputana, cleaving it 
into two isolated halves which could be 
crushed in detail. 

A special reason, besides its strategic 
importance, made the kingdom of Marwar 
a desiralilc acquisition in Aurangzib’s eyes. 
It was the foremost Hindu State of North- 
ern India at this time. Its chieftain was 
Jaswant Singh, who enjoyed the unprece- 
dented rank of a Maharajah and whom 
the death of Jai Singh thirteen years ago 
had left as the leading- Hindu peer of the 
Mughal Court. If his power passed on to 
a worthv successor, that successor would 
l)e the pillar ot the Hindus’ hopes all over 
the empire and the centre of the Hindu 
opposition to the policy ot temple-destruc- 
tion and jaziyn. 

We know not whether faswant’s sins of 
twenty years ago,— his presumption in 
opposing Aurangzib at Dharmat, after all 
the other nobles had declined to confront 
a prince of the blood, his treachery at 
Khajwa, his coquetting with Dara on the 
eve of the battle of Deorai,— still rankled 
in Aurangzib’s bosom, as* Khafi Khan 
asserts, and he now sought to take a safe 
if belated vengeance. But it is clear that 
the success of his plan of the forcible con- 
version of the Hindus required that Jas- 
want’s State should sink into a quiescent 
dependency or a regular province of the 
empire. Hindu resistance to the policy of 
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religious persecution must be deprived of a 
possible elficient head. 

On 10th December, 1678, Maharajah 
Jaswant Singh died at Jamrud when com- 
manding the Mughal posts in the Khyber 
Pass and the Peshawar district in general. 
The news reached the Emperor at Delhi in 
the fourth week of the month, and he 
immediately formed his plans with regard 
to the State of Jodhpur. True, Jaswant 
had left no son to succeed him. ' But his 
elder brother Amar Singh,— disinherited 
and banished from Marwar by an angry 
father,— was now represented by his grand- 
son Indra vSingh, the Rao ofNagor and a 
loyal grandee of the Imperial court. If 
Aurangzib had wished to preserve the 
life of the Jodhpur State, he had only to 
invest Indra Singh with the lordship of the 
Rathor clan. But for more than five months 
after Jaswant’s death no successor was 
appointed to his vacant throne. 

On the contrary, immediately on hearing 
of Jaswant’s death Aurangzib took steps 
to seize his kingdom. Muslim officers were 
appointed as faujchir^ qiladar^ kotwnl and 
amfn of Jodhpur, and the whole country 
was brought under direct Mughal rule. 
On 9th January, 1679, the Emperor him- 
self set out for Ajniir, in order to be close 
enough to Jodhpur to overawe opposition 
and direct the military operations that 
might be necessary. High officers, like the 
wazir Asad Khan, sShaista Khan, and 
Prince Akbar, were summoned from their 
provinces to reinforce tlie Emperor at Aj- 
mir. 

But thir overwhelming display of force 
was unnecessary. The death of Jaswant had 
thrown the Rathors into confusion and 
dismay. The State was without a head. 
Jaswant’s highest officers and best troops 
were absent in Afghanistan. At first no 
resistance could be offered to the vast and 
well-directed Mughal armies that poured 
into the land. Khan-i-Jahan Bahadur with 
a band of high officers was sent on 7th 
February to occupy the country, demolish 
Its temples, and seize the late Maharajah’s 
property. On 1st March a detachment 
under Khidmat-guzar Khan entered the 
hill-fort of Siwanah, where the Rajahs of 
Marwar used to keep their treasures, and 
searched for them. But as the quest yield- 
ed nothing but a few old cloths, another 
officer was sent with masons to dig under 
the fort-walls, new mansions and court- 
yard, -in search of buried treasure I The 


diwan of Crownlands was deputed to 
Jpdhpur to make an inventory of Jaswant’s 
property and prepare a statement of the 
revenue of the different districts of the 
State. 

Some days before ordering these steps, 
Aurangzib had learnt (on 26th February) 
that two of Jaswant’s widows had given 
birth to posthumous sons at Labor. But 
the Emperor was not to be moved from 
his policy of annexing Marwar by any 
regard for the law of legitimate succession. 
The arrangements for occupying the 
country being complete and national resis- 
tance seeming hopelessly impossible, he 
returned from Ajmir to Delhi (2nd April.) 
On that day the invidious poll-tax on the 
Hindus was imposed again after a century 
of abeyance. 

Next month Khan-i-Jahan returned to 
Court after taking possession of Jodhpur 
city and demolishing its temples. He was 
granted a special audience and highly 
praised for his services. “The cart-loads 
of idols he had brought away were ordered 
to be cast down in the Armour 3 ^ Square 
of Delhi Fort and under the steps of the 
Jama mosque, to be trodded upon.” Indra 
Singh Rathor, the chieftain ofNagor, and 
grand-nephew of Jaswant, was invested 
as Rajah of Jodhpur in return for a succes- 
sion fee of 36 lakhs of Rupees, (26th May), 
and sent to Marwar. But the Mughal 
administrators and generals in occupation 
of the country were retained there, evident- 
ly to help the new Rajah in taking posses- 
sion of his State. 

The force massed at Ajmir was dispers- 
ed as the Imperial policy seemed to have 
completely triumphed. Marwar, however, 
was far from being settled. “At the death 
of the Maharajah the head of every Rajput 
house in Marwar, out of the proud ambi- 
tion of asserting his leadership, got ready 
to create disturbance and mischief.” Thes^ 
troublers of peace might in time have 
been put down by efficient rule and the 
steady pressure of Mughal force. But a 
new actor now entered the scene to dis- 
turb and eventually to defeat the Imperia 
olicy. This was Ajit Singh, the sou oi 
aswant. 

On the death of the Maharajah ai 
Jamrud, five of his wives and seven of his 
concubines burnt themselves with his 
corpse. His followers began a hurried 
return to their homeland from the uncon- 
genial climate of Afghanistan which had 
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killed both Jaswant and his son Jagat 
Singh, the hope of his old age. On reach- 
ing Labor two of the widowed Ranis 
gave birth to two sons (February, 1679), 
one of whom died in a Yew weeks, while 
the other, Ajit Singh, lived to mount the 
throne of Jodhpur after a most eventful 
and romantic career. 

As early as 26th February the Rathor 
ministers had waited on the Emperor and 
pleaded in vain for a recognition of the 
succession of Ajit to his father^ heritage. 
At the end of June the Maharajah’s family 
reached Delhi, and the rights of Ajit were 
again urged before Aurangzib ; but he only 
ordered that the child should be brought 
up in his harem, with a promise to give 
him a rank in the Mughal peerage and in- 
vestiture as Rajah when he would come 
of age. One contemporay historian says 
that the throne of Jodhpur was offered to 
Ajit on condition of his turning Muslim. 
Such a proposal would be quite in keeping 
with Aurangzib’s past policy, as he had 
lately given the Zamindaris of Jogigarh, 
Deogarh, and Mau to those among rival 
claimants who had agreed to accept Islam. 
The assertion is corroborated by the fact 
that the counterfeit Ajit Singh whom he 
kept in ward, was brought up as a 
Muslim, given a Muslim name, Muham- 
madi Raj, and on his death buried as a 
Muslim. 

The loyal Rathors w^ere seized with 
consternation at Aurangzib’s proposal. 
Their cherished religion itself was in danger 
of being subtly overthrown. The life of 
the royal infant would scarcely be safe 
in the charge of his greedy and bigoted 
guardian. The clansmen vowed to die to 
a man to save their chieftain’s heir. But 
even Rajput devotion and Rajput heroism 
would have availed little without the 
guiding genius of Durgadas, the dowser of 
Rathor chivalry. 

Durgadas, one of the several sons of 
Jas want’s minister Askaran, the baron of 
Drunera, was born at the lesser Mandesor. 
When quite a lad he had shown his keen 
regard for his King’s good name by slaying 
some royal grooms who had been feeding 
the State camels with the standing corn 
of the peasantry and wickedly asserting 
that it was done by the Rajah’s command. 
But for his twenty-five years’ unflagging 
exertion and wise contrivance, Ajit Singh 
could not have secured his father’s throne. 
In scorn of the frequent risk of capture 


and other dangers of the long journey, he 
volunteered to escort the luckless rebel 
prince Akbar to the Maratha Court and 
thus saved him from the horrors of 
Aurangzib’s vengeance. A soul of honour, 
he kept the deserted daughter of Akbar 
free from every stain and provided her with 
every facility for religious training in the 
wilderness of Marwar. Fighting against 
terrible odds and a host of enemies on every 
side, with distrust and wavering among 
his own countrymen, he kept the cause 
of his chieftain triumphant. Mughal gold 
could not seduce, Mughal arms could not 
daunt that constant heart. Almost alone 
among the Kathors he displayed the rare 
combination of the dash and reckless 
valour of a Rajput soldier with the tact, 
diplomacy and org£Lnising power of a 
Mughal minister of state. No wonder 
that the Rathor bard should pray that 
every Rajput mother might have a son 
like Durgadas : 

Eh uidiit csd put jhi 
Ji'stf Durgif. lilts. 

When Aurangzib demanded the surren- 
der of the infant Ajit vSingh and placed a 
guard round his house to prevent escape, 
Durgadas took counsel with his brother 
snrdars and quickly formed a plan for sav- 
ing his infant master. They pleaded with 
Aurangzib for delay, urging that the child 
was too young to be parted from his 
mother, and ])ronnsing to present him at 
Court when he had grown up. The 
Emperor’s wrath was inflamed by this 
resistance and (loth July) he sent a strong 
force under the Frovost of Delhi city and 
the Captain of the Imperial guards to seize 
the Ranis and Ajit and lodge them in the 
prison fortress oi Nurgarh. 

The Imperialists shrank from provoking 
the “death-loving Rajputs” to extreme 
courses, and at first tried persuasion, but 
in vain. The Rathor plan was to ensure 
the escape of Ajit by offering desperate re- 
sistance and sacrificing their own lives freely 
in a series of rear-guard actions. While a 
smart musketry fire was being exchanged 
between the two sides, Raghunath, a 
Bhatti noble of Jodhpur, with a hundred 
devoted troopers made a sortie from one 
side of the mansion. Lance in hand, with* 
faces grim as Death, the Rathor heroes 
rushed upon the foe ; they had taken 
leave of life by making their last oblations 
to the gods and swallowing a double dose 
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t^eir sweetest earthly solace, opium. 
At their wild charge the Imperialists 
quailed, and seizing this momentary con- 
fusion Durgadas slipped out with Ajit and 
the Ranis in male attire, and rode direct 
for Alarwar. For an hour and a half 
Kaghunath dyed the streets of Delhi with 
blood, but at last he fell with 70 of his 
comrades. The Alughals now set off in 
pursuit, but Durgadas had covered nine 
miles by the time he was overtaken. It 
was now Ranchhordas Jodha's turn to 
face round with a small band and gain 
precious time by barring the enemy's path. 
When his resistance was at last borne 
down and the Mughals rode over their 
corpses to the fugitives, Durgadas .sent the 
Maharajah's family onwards with forty 
troopers, while he himself stayed behind 
at the head of 50 men and checked the 
Mughals for an hour. It was now even- 
ing ; the Mughals were worn out by the 
long ride and murderous conflict ; and so 
when the wounded Durgadas cut his way 
out with seven troopers, the sole remnant 
of his gallant band, the pursuit was aban- 
doned. The baffled Mughals returned to 
Delhi. Durgadas rejoined his prince and 
safely conducted him to Marwar (23rd 
July.) 

Ajit grew up in strict concealment among 
a monastic brotherhood on the lonely 
rock of Abu. But liis escape from Delhi 
had become known and his name became 
the rallying cry of the Kathor legitimists. 
Aurangzib's policy in Alarwar vSeemed to 
have been wrecked. But his state-craft 
struck a shrewd blow to counter the 
action of Durgadas : he brought up a milk- 
rnari’s infant in his harem as the true Ajit 
Singh and proclaimed Durgadas’s protegee 
to be a bogus prince. At tlie same time he 
dismissed and degraded Tahir Khan, the 
faujdar of Jodhpur, for failure to keep 
Durgadas out, and also dethroned Indra 
Singh, the two months’ Rajah of Alarwar, 
for proved incapacity to “rule lift 3' 
thousand Rathor blades.” 

A strong force was sent into Marwar 
under Sarbuland Khan (17th August), 
and a fortnight later the Emperor himself 
started for Ajmir to direct the reeonquest 
of the State. Anarchy and slaughter were 
let loose on the doomed province. The 
nationalist party was threatened by a 
host of enemies. The Parihars,~-'the 
ancient lords of the land and the hereditary 
enemies of the Rathor interlopers, — tried 


to revive their historic kingdom of Gurjara- 
Pratihar by seizing Mandor, the ancient 
capital, 5 miles north of Jodhpur. 

The Emperor called up heavy reinforce- 
ments from the distant provinces, and 
took up his headquarters at Ajmir on 25th 
September, and though he himself spent 
the next month in comparative quiet for 
keeping the fast of Ramzan, his army 
advanced fighting under his son Muham- 
mad Akbar. The Mughal Van was led 
by Tahawwur Khan, the faujdar of Ajmir. 
TheMairta clan of Rathors, under one Raj 
Singh, barred his path in front of the 
temple of the Boar near the sacred lake of 
Pushkar, and a three days’ continuous 
battle ended only with the extinction of 
the brave defenders after mounds of the 
dead had been piled np on both sides, 
(23rd August). This was the last pitched 
batyle of the campaign; thereafter the 
Rajputs always carried on a guerilki war- 
fai'e from their lurking places in the hills 
and desert. The Emperor now divided 
Alarwar into districts over each of which 
a Mughal officer was placed as faujdar, 
(end of Getober.) The pretence of rule by 
a native Rajah was given up, and the 
State placed under the direct administra- 
tion of the Crown. 

Advancing north-west from Ajmir, 
Prince Akbar entered Marwar and forced 
his way to Alairta, His route is still 
marked by the cenotaphs of the Rathor 
heroes who tried to stem the tide of 
invasion with small bands of their 
brethren or personal retainers. But no 
resistance could stand against such odds, 
and the whole country was soon occupied 
by the foe. “As the cloud pours water 
upon the earth, so did Aurang pour his 

barbarians over the land Jodhpur fell 

and was pillaged ; and all the great towns 
in the plains of Mairta, Didwana, and 
Rohit, shared a similar fate. The emblems 
of religion were trampled under foot, the 
temples thrown down and mosques erected 
on their site.” But this policy of aggres- 
sion and religious persecution, a natural 
reaction produced its own remedy ; the 
Rathors and Sisodias united in defence of 
their common faith, the Maharana of 
Udaipur took up the cause of Ajit Singh, 
and the war entered on a new stage, (end 
of November, 1679.) 

Ever since the time of Jahangir, the 
chief of Me war had been loyal to the 
Mughal throne. True, he had never per- 
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sonally appeared at Court to make his 
bow among the vassals of the empire. But 
the Imperial dignity’' had been satisfied 
with his rendering such homage by deputy, 
—usually by a son or a younger brother. 
Every now and then the Maharana 
juid sent agents to the Emperor with com- 
plimentary gifts, and had received robes 
of honour, elephants, jewellery and royal 
letters in return. A eontingent of his 
troops had occasionally fought in the 
Imperial ranks, as was the dut3" of all 
feudatories. Late in the reign of Shah 
Jahan (1654), he had fortified Chi tor in 
violation of treaty’ ; but the presumption 
had been promptly punished : a Mughal 
army under the wazir Sadullah Khan had 
dismantled the fort and forced the refrac- 
tory Maharana to offer an apology. 

But now the lord of Udaipur had to 
choose between rebellion and the loss of 
whatever is dearest to man. The Mughal 
annexation of Marwar turned his left Hank 
and exposed his eountry to invasion 
through the Aravali passes on its western 
side, while the eastern half of his State, 
being comparatively^ level, lay as open to a 
foe as before. The mountain fastness of 
Kamalmir which had sheltered Pratap 
during the dark days of Akbar’s invasion 
would cease to be an impregnable refuge to 
his successor. The annexation of Marwar 
was but the preliminary to an easy con- 
quest of Me war. Besides, Aurangziij’s 
campaign of temple destruction was not 
likely^ to stop within the Imperial do- 
minions. He had demolished and wantonly 
desecrated the holiest Hindu shrines at 
Benares, Mathura and Somnath. In Kaj- 
putana itself, even before th e death of 
Jaswant gave him any pretext for inter- 
ference, he had pulled down the great 
temples of Khandela and Sanula and “all 
other temples in the neighbourhood.” Im- 
mediately after Jas want’s death, the 
Mughal occupation of his capital had been 
signalised by the wanton demolition of its 
temples and the public desecration of its 
idols at Delhi. On the revival of the 
jaziya tax, a demand for its enforcement 
throughout his State had been sent to the 
Maharana. If the Sisodias did not stand 
by the Rathors nowq the two elans would 
be crushed piecemeal, and the whole of 
Rajasthan would lie helpless under the 
tyrant’s feet. So thought Maharana Raj 
Singh, and so thought his clansmen, many 
of whom had already fraternised with the 


Rathor refugees in the God war district 
and opposed the Mughals under Tahaw- 
war Khan. Tlie mother of Ajit Singh was 
a Mewar jirincess, and Rfjj Singh, either as 
a kinsman or as a knight, could not reject 
her appeal to defend the orpluin’s rights. 

Raj Singh began his preparations for 
war. With huge portals he closed the 
pass of Deobari which leads to his 
capital, and also repaired the fortifica- 
tions of Chitor. Aurangzib with his usual 
promptitude struck the first blow. He 
left Ajmir (30th November 1679) for 
Udaipu r. Seven thousand picked soldiers 
under Hasan Ali Khan marched in advance 
from Pnr, ravaging the Rana’s terri- 
tory and clearing the way for the main 
army. The Rajputs had nothing that 
could mak^. a stand against the excellent 
Mughal artillery served by European 
gunners. On the plains they were hopeless- 
ly outclassed. Hence, the Rana had pre- 
])ared for the invasion by’' abandoning the 
low country jind retiring with all his sub- 
jects to the hills, whither the Mughals 
durst not penetrate. The deserted pass of 
Deobari, leading to Udaipur from the east 
was occu|)ied by the Emperor on 4th 
January, 1680. Even the capital, Udaipur, 
was found evacuated. The Mughals took 
j)ossess!on of it and destroyed its great 
temple, “one of tlic wonders of the age and 
a building that had cost the infidels 
much money,”-~its twenty self-elected 
defenders fell fighting one by one in a 
hopeless resistance, after slaying many 
times their own number. Three temples on 
the Udai Sagar lake suffered the same fate. 

Hasan Ali Khan entered the hills north- 
west of Udaipur in search of the Rajput 
army ; but all trace of him was lost among 
those rugged defiles. There was extreme 
anxiety^ abouUhim in the Imperial camp, as 
all communication with him had ceased for 
several days. The regular scouts refused 
to go out on reconnaissance in fear of the 
Rajputs. At last a smart Turani lieuten- 
ant, Mir Shihabuddin, undertook the 
perilous adventure and by a combination 
of audacity and cleverness Veached Hasan 
AH’s camp, and brought back news of his 
safety to the anxiously expectant Emperor. 
This achievement was the beginning of a 
long and successful career which ended 
in his becoming the highest peer of the 
realm and the father of the founder of the 
greatest Muslim state that rose on the 
ruins of the Mughal empire. 
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‘ Hasan Ali was reinforced and freshly 
provisioned, and inflicted a defeat on the 
Maharana {22nd January), capturing his 
camp and property and much grain on 
the way, and destroying 173 temples in 
t’'‘e environs of Udaipur. Chitor had been 
already occupied by the Mughals, and G3 
temples of the place were destroyed when 
Aurangzib visited it at the end of February. 
The power of Mewar having been seeming- 
ly crushed and its ruler being a fugitive 
among the hills, the Emperor left Udaipur 
and returned to Ajmir (on 22nd March), 
while a strong force under Prince Akbar 
held the Chitor district as a base. The 
Udaipur valley was evidently abandoned 
by the Mughals, as too distant to be 
occupied with safety. Even then the 
imperial outposts were too far seattered to 
be defended easily, while the whole of the 
Kajput land was seething with hostility. 
The Mughal positions in Mewar and 
Mar war were isolated from each other by 
the wedge of the Aravali range, whose 
crest the Rana held in force, and from 
which he could make sudden descents and 
deal crushing blows on the cast or on the 
west as he pleased, while the Mughals in 
transferring troops from Chitor to southern 
Marwar had to make a long and toilsome 
detour through the Bednor, Bea war, and 
Sojat districts. 

The rough circle formed by the massed 
hills of Mewar and stretching from Udaipur 
westwards to Kamalmir and from the 
Raj-samudra lake southwards to Salum- 
bra, resembled a vast impregnable fort 
with three gates, opening east, north and 
west, through which the garrison could 
sally out in full force and crush any isola- 
ted Mughal outpost or thin Mughal de- 
tachment that seemed an ea§y prey. The 
Mughals, on the other hand, could effect 
a concentration only by moving along a 
long arc of which the Rana held the short 
base. The Emperor’s plan of campaign 
was virtually that of besieging this im- 
mense natural circle and breaking into it 
through its three gates,— -Udaipur, Raj- 
samudra and Deosuri. 

Prince Akbar had been left at Chitor in 
charge of all the Mughal posts east of the 
Aravali and south of Ajmir. But his force 
was too small for the effective defence of 
this vast region. Under his direct com- 
mand were probably 12,000 men, and 
.after deducting the large detachments he 
%ad to send out under his chief lieutenants, 


Hasan Ali Khan and Tahawwmr Khan, 
he could never spare more than 2000 men 
from his own corps to strengthen any 
threatened outpost. On the other hand, 
the Rathors alone are said to have num- 
bered 25,000 hosemen, at the lowest com- 
putation, while the Udaipur troops must 
have exceeded 1 2,000, as they formed three 
independent divisions. The R^ij puts, fight- 
ing in their homeland, knew every nook 
of the ground and were helped by a friendly 
peasantry. The Mughals were strangers 
to that wild broken country and marched 
among a hostile population, though some 
Rajput nobles (of the Rathor and Hada 
clans) fought under the Imperial banners. 
Moreover, while the invaders lacked a 
decisive superiority in mere numbers, the 
Kajput soldiers ver3^ early established a 
personal ascendaney over their enemy. 

A marked increase of Rajput activity 
began with the Emperor’s retirement to 
Ajmir (in March). They made raids, cut 
off supply trains and stragglers, and made 
the Mughal outposts extremely unsafe. 
From Prince Akbar’s letters we learn how 
effectually the Rajputs succeeded in creating 
a terror of their prowess. The command 
of Mughal outposts went abegging, cap- 
tain after captain declining the dangerous 
honour and “offering excuses” ; theMughal 
troops refused to enter any pass, “being 
overcome by vain fancies”; detachments 
sat down only a short distance from the 
base and refused to advance further. The 
bitter experiences of Hasan Ali Khan’s 
troops when they were lost for a fortnight 
in the hills west of Udaipur and the great- 
est alarm and anxiety were felt in the 
Imperial camp on their account, must have 
completely unnerved the Mughal army. 

In April, 1680, the Mughal garrison in 
Zafarnagar was invested by Gopal Singh, 
and its communication with the head 
(juarters cut off for a time. About the 
middle of the next month Akbar’s camp 
near Chitor was surprised at night and 
some slaughter done b^^ the Rajputs who 
had entered it by a ruse. The Maharana 
descended from the hills and roamed the 
Bednor district, threatening 'Akbar’s com- 
munications with Ajmir. Such was the 
terror inspired by the Rajputs that even 
Hasan Ali Khan refused to invade the 
hills, pleading the difficulty of transport. 
The Imperialists had to wall their camp 
around for safety. At the end of this month 
(May), a terribk reverse befel the Mughal 
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arms : Akbar was surprised' by the Rana 
and evidently suffered a heavy loss. A few 
days later, the Kajputs carried off ^ con- 
voy of Bunjaras with 10,000 pack-oxen 
bringing grain to the Prince’s army from 
Malwa by way of Mandesor and Nimach. 
The enemy daily grew bolder. One of the 
Rana’s armies under his son Bhim Singh 
ranged the country, striking swift and 
sudden blows at weak points. The Em- 
peror’s order to lay Mcwar waste couhl 
not be carried out, as the Mughal captains 
refused to advance beyond the low coun- 
try ; “our army is motionless through 
fear,” so Akbar complains. Even Bednor, 
northwest of Chitor, was threatened. The 
Mughal army in Mewar was faced with 
starvation, and provisions had to be sent 
to it from Ajmir under strong escort. 

At these instances of Akbar’s signal 
failure, the Emperor in high wrath sent 
him off to Marwar and placed the com- 
mand of Chitor in the hands of another 
son. Prince Azam i^26th June). 

The Imperial plan henceforth was to 
penetrate the Mewar hills in three columns, 
—from the Chitor side Prince Azam would 
advance by way of the Dcobari pass and 
Udaipur, from the north Prince Muazzam 
by way of the lake Raj-saniudra, and from 
the west Akbar through the Deosuri pass. 
The first two failed to achieve their tasks ; 
and wc now turn to Akbar’s operations in 
Marwar, during the second half of the 
year 1680, of which his 126 letters 
in the AdalM-Alawgiri give a detailed 
account. 

The disgraced prince left Chitor on 
26th June, and went to Marwar by the 
Barr pass, a few miles west of Beawar, 
Tahawwur Khan ablj^ leading his Van and 
clearing the way for him. The Kajputs 
occasionallj" molested his march, but they 
were beaten off, and he even took prisoners 
at the village of Beawar and another place 
south of Mairta where the Kathors had 
made a stand. The town of Sojat in the 
Luni valley was reached on 18th July, 
and it continued to be his head quarters 
for some months. 

But in Marwar the Imperial arms met 
with no better success than in Mewar. 
The Kathor bands spread over the 
country, appearing unexpectedly indifferent 
quarters and scoring a success wherever 
a Mughal outpost was weakly held, clos- 
ing the trade routes, and keeping the land 
in perpetual turmoih No great pitched 


battle was fought, but the Mughal general 
was distracted by the ever present alarm 
and the necessity of reinforcing threatened 
points in time; his divisional commanders 
were worn out by their ceaseless marches 
and counter-marches in the vain attempt 
to clear the country of the elusive Rajput 
bnnds and keep the roads open for traffic, 
All parts of Marwar,— Jhalor and Siwana 
in the south, Godwar in the east, Nagor 
in the extreme north, and Didwana and 
Sambhar in the north-east, were invaded 
by Ajit’s partisans in turn, always by 
surprise, and some times oftener than 
once. 

Gn entering Marwar, Akbar’s instruc- 
tions were to make the central position at 
Sojat secure, then occupy Nad ol, the chief 
town of the Godwar district, from which 
new base his Van under Tahawwur Khan 
was to advance eastwards into Mewar 
by the city of Narlai, force the Deosuri 
pass, and invade the Kamalmir region, 
where the Rana and the defeated Rathors 
had taken refuge, and from which they 
used to make sallies. But it took 
many months to carry this plan out. So 
great was the terror inspired by the 
“death-loving” Rajputs that Tahawwur’s 
troops stopped at Kharwa, on the way to 
Nadol, refusing to advance, (early in 
August.) When, a month later, they did 
reach Nadol, the same fear and inactivity 
were again displayed. Therefore, the com- 
mander-in-chief had to go to the place 
himself, to drive them forward. After 
making arrangements for the patrolling 
of the roads and the supply of provisions, 
establi,shing a chain of out-posts from 
Jodhpur to Sojat and thence to Nadol, and 
organi.sing bodies of pioneers and water- 
carriers for the campaign in Mew^ar, Akbar 
left Sojat on 21st vSeptember, and reached 
Nadol at the end of the month. But 
Tahawwur Khan refused to enter the 
hills, and Akbar had to use compulsion 
towards his timid lieutenant. Un 27th 
September the Khan advanced towards 
the mouth of the pass to reconnoitre. 
The Rajputs under Bhim Singh, the second 
sou of the Maharana, descended from the 
hills and gave battle, with losses on both 
sides. 

Then, for more than a month and a 
half, we have a long spell of delay which 
is mysterious. As early as the end of 
May, the Maharana had proposed terms! 
through Tahawwur Khan ; Rathor envoys| 
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had been visiting the Khan's camp off 
and on since the beginning of August. 
Akbar had warned the Emperor not to 
take these overtures seriously, as they 
were clearly intended to delay the Mughal 
invasion. Tahawwur Khan had, how- 
ever, been instructed to win over to his 
side as many Rathor and Sisodia nobles 
as he could, and he was, therefore, cons- 
tantly holding parley with them. IIow 
early he had 3'ielded to Rajput seduction 
and decided to play the traitor, we do not 
know. But from September 1680 we 
notice a suspicious slackening of his 
activity. He is no longer the brave and 
dashing officer who, as commander of 
Akbar’s Van in the first Jodhpur campaign 
and the war in eastern Mewar, had won 
the Emperor’s praise and the title of 
Padishah Quli Khan. He will not 
advance unless a sergeant at arms is 
sent to conijiel him ; he pleads the difficulty 
of the roads, the smallness of his own 
force, and the enemy’s overwhelming 
numbers. 

After more than six weeks had been 
wasted while Akliar sat down at Nadol 
and Tahawwur Khan at the village of 
Deosuri near the entrance to the pass, the 
Prince found that his father’s patience had 
been worn out. The Emperor sent him 
money and reinforcements under the 
Paymaster Kuhullah Khan with orders to 
enforce aforward movement of the division. 
Further delay could not be excused. So, 
Akbar advanced his base from Nadol to 
Deosuri (19th November), and from the 
latter village sent Tahawwur Khan on to 
force the Jhilwara pass (22nd). Three 
thousand musketeers crowned the ridges 
right and left in long files, while the Khan, 
at the head of six thousand picked cavidry, 
dashed into the narrow defile between. 
The Rajputs offered a stubborn resistance 
in defence of their stronghold; many were 
slain on both sides, but the Mughals ad- 
vanced to Jhilwara, fighting and carrying 
the barricades across the path. Ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and baggage were pushed 
up to them from the rear by Akbar, and 
the Khan, from his station at Jhilwara, 
began to ravage the neighbouring coun- 
try freely. The Mughal advanced position 
was strengthened in flank and rear by 
planting outposts at Somesw^ar in the 
north and Sadri in the south of it, building 
;a redoubt at Deosuri, and daily patrolling 
the road from Narlai to the pass. Other 


outposts under loyal Rajput officers, 
radiated west, north and east, from Nadol 
as a centre. 

The advance to Jhilwara was made on 
22nd November. The next step would 
have been to push on 8 miles south to 
Kanialmir, the last refuge of the Kana. But 
during the next five weeks we have again 
the same suspicious inactivity on Tahaw- 
wur Khan’s part. Akbar in his despatch- 
es to his father weakly complains of his 
lieutenant’s procrastination ^ and defers 
his own advance till the arrival of fresh 
reinforcements. But, in truth, the prince’s 
treasonable plot was fully hatched during 
this period. On 1st January 1681 he united 
with the Rajput rebels, issued a manifesto 
deposing his father, and crowned himself 
Emperor ; and the next day he set out for 
Ajmir to wrest the Mughal crown from 
Aurangzib’s brows. 

From an early period in the campaign 
emissaries of the Rajputs had been tempt- 
ing Akbar to rebel against his father. 
Tahawwur Khan, the second in command 
of the Imperial forces in Marwar, was 
the intermediary of these treasonable 
negotiations. The Maharana Raj Singh and 
Durgadas, the Rathor leader, told Akbar 
how his father’s bigoted attempt to root 
out the Rajputs was threatening the 
stability of the Mughal empire, and urged 
him to seize the throne and restore the 
wise policy of his forefathers if he wished 
to save his heritage from destruction. In 
this attempt to place a truly national 
king on the throne of Delhi, they promis- 
ed to back him with the armed strength 
of the two greatest Rajput clans, the 
Sisodias and the Rathors. 

The negotiations were protracted. First 
Akbar sent a confidential servant to the 
Maharana to communicate his secret 
designs orally. The Rana in return 
despatched one of his trusted agents to 
the Prince’s court. Everything had been 
arranged for a march against Aurangzib 
at Ajmir, when the Maharana died, (20th 
October,) and during the month of 
mourning that followed, .his successor 
Jai Singh could do nothing. Thereafter 
the negotiations were resumed. Tahaw- 
wur Khan having reached the Jhilwara 
pass, not far from the Rajput head- 
quarters at Kamalmir, the new Maharana 
repeated the demands of his father through 
the Khan, praying to the Prince, ‘Tf you 
wish that the honour of Hindustan should 
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not be totally lost, we clasp the skirt of 
your robe and hope for deliverance and 
happiness at your hands.” He also sent a 
secret agent, Rao Kesari Singh, to the 
Prince, who ratified the agreement, pro- 
mised to treat the Rajputs with honour 
and justice like the former Emperors, and 
admitted the Rana's claim to certain 
villages as part of his State. The Rana 
agreed to send half his army, both foot 
and horse, under his son or brother tvr 
fight the Prince’s battles. The 2nd of 
January 1681 was fixed as the day when 
Akbar would begin his march on Ajmir to 
contest the Imperial throne. 

Two days before this date he wrote a 
false letter to his father to disarm his 
suspicion. “The lirother and son of the 
new Rana, under the guidance of Tahaw- 
wur Khan, have descended from the 
hills and come to me. The Kathor leaders 
also have come here to make terms 
through the mediation of the Khan. The}’' 
urge that unless 1 myself conduct them to 
your Majesty and personally beg pardon 
on their behalf, they cannot compose theii 
minds for coming over to our side. In 
making this demand the}^ appeal to the 
precedent of Shah Jahan, when Crown 
Prince, personally presenting the then 
Maharana’s son to the Emperor Jahangir, 
[and thus making a lasting peace with the 
Rajputs.] If this condition is not fulfilled, 
they decline to go. I am therefore, start- 
ing [with them] f<^r your presence.” 

After this last attempt to dupe his father, 
Akbar threw off the mask. Four theologi- 
ans in his pay issued a decree over their 
seals, declaring that Aurangzib had for- 
feited the throne for violation of Islamic 
Canon Law. Akbar crowned himself 
Emperor (1st Janutiry), and conferred 
high titles on his adherents, — the chief of 
them, fahawwur Khan, being created 
Premier Noble (Awir-ul-umara ) and a com- 
mander of 7,000 horse. Of the Imperial 
officers with him, some willingly joined 
him ; but most others were powerless to 
resist or to escape, and feigned adhesion 
to his cause. A few were thrown into 
prison for refusing to share the Prince’s 
treason. Shihabuddin Khan, who had 
been detached to a distance, boldly rode 
away from the rebel emissary, made a 
forced march to Aurangzib’s side, and was 
highly rewarded for this timely service. 

For, the Emperor’s situation at Ajmir 
was critical. The two main divisions of 
5 


his army which were untainted by treason, 
were quartered far away,— near Chitor 
and the Raj-samudradake. Even the Irti- 
perial bodyguard was absent on a distant 
service. His immediate retinue consisted 
merely of unserviceable soldiers, who, wdth 
his personal attendants, clerks and eunuchs, 
formed a total of less than ten thousand, 
while rumour swelled the rebel army to 
70,000 men, including the best blades of 
Rajputana mounted on the famous horses 
of Marw’ar. 

Aurangzil) had trusted his favourite son 
too long, Prince Muazzam had given 
him early warning of Akbar’s ti>easonable 
intrigues, but his only reward had been 
a rebuff' for raising false suspicion against 
a younger l^rother! At last the rebellious 
movement of Akl)ar become the common 
talk of the Emperor’s camp, and he could 
not resist the evidence of spies, official news- 
writers and other well-informed persons. 
The scales dropped from the eyes of the 
doting father, and in the bitterness of 
disillusionment he cried out, “I am now 
defenceless. The young hero has got a fine 
opportunity. Why, then, is he delaying 
his attack ?” 

Every one expected a rapid advance 
of Akbar’s troops, the rout of the small 
Imperial bodyguard, and a change of 
sovereigns. The Mughal camp at Ajmir 
was in the extremity of terror, but not 
the Emperor. Every day’s delay lessened 
the chances ol Akbar’s success, and Akbar 
was not the man to take time by the 
forelock. He had never been an active or 
calculating leader ; he had never achieved 
a victory by his own efforts; and now% 
in the pride of youth and newly acquired 
sovereignty, he began to spend his days 
and nights in indolence and pleasure. 
The dash on Ajmir and the decisive conflict 
with his father fell into delay. He took 
a fortnight (2-15 January) in covering 
the 120 miles which separated him from 
his father, when every hour’s delay told 
in Aurarigzib’s favour. For, meantime 
couriers had galloped oft on all sides to 
recall the scattered Mughal detachments 
to the Presence. Loyal captains were 
straining every nerve and marching day 
and night to join the Emperor in time. 
Shihabuddin Khan, the father of the 
first Nizam, did the second notable service 
of his long and glorious career ty reaching 
Ajmir (9th January) with his troops after 
a forced march from Sirohi, in which he 
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covered 120 miles in two days. Next 
Hamid Khan hurried up with the Imperial 
guards, raising the strength of the defence 
to 16,000 men. And the good news also 
arrived that Prince Muazzam was rapidly 
approaching with his division which would 
nearly double the Imperial army. 

The acute stage of the crisis was over. 
The palace at Ajmir was put in a posture 
of defence; entrenchments were dug around 
the camp ; the passes leading to the city 
were held in force ; the neighbouring hills 
were crowned with batteries; every 
suspected officer was thrown into prison ; 
reconnaissances were pushed on towards 
the lake of Pushkar. But the Emperor 
refused to shut himself up in the fort and 
lose the initiative. On 14th January, he 
issued forth into the open, and encamped 
six miles south of Ajmir on the historic 
field ofDeorai, where he had vanquished 
Dara. The enemy’s Van was located at 
Kurki, and the Imperial army was mar- 
shalled for battle. But despair and defec- 
tion raged in the camp of Akbar. As he 
came nearer, increasing numbers of Mughal 
officers began to desert him and escape to 
the Imperial camp. The thirty thousand 
Rajputs, however, remained true to him. 

The crisis came on the IGth of January. 
The Emperor advanced four miles further 
south and waited at Do-rahah, where the 
road parts, one arm going westwards to 
Beawar and Marwar and the other turn- 
ing east towards Agra. NewvS came in 
quick succession that the eneni}: v;erc 
approaching ; but the Emperor wisely 
decided to play a waiting game and refused 
to precipitate an action; “More men were 
joining him every hour.” In the evening, 
Prince Muazzam by a forced march through 
rain and wind and the bitter cold of mid 
winter, joined the Emperor and brought 
to him a large and very necessary accession 
of strength. On the other side, Akbar 
arrived three miles from his father’s camp, 
halted there for the night, and fixed the 
next morning for the decisive battle. 

But during the night Aurangzib’s diplo- 
macy, as so often before, triumphed over 
the heaviest odds and secured a most com- 
plete victory without resort to arms. The 
near approach of the rebels to his camp 
had made the escape of the waverers and 
enforced adherents in the Prince’s ranks 
easy and saYe. There had been large defec- 
tions during the last few days ; and now 
Aurangzib’s letters completed the work, 


Tahawwur Khan, the righthand man oi 
AJkbar, had married a daughter of Ina 3 ret 
Khan, a high officer then in the Imperial 
camp. Aurangzib made Inayet write to 
Tahawwur Khan urging him to come to 
the Emperor, with a promise of pardon for 
the past, and a threat that if he declined, 
“his women would be publicly outraged 
and his sons sold into slavery at the price 
of dogs.” 

The letter bewildered Tahawwur Khan. 
He felt that he had sinned beyond hope of 
pardon ; but his family was held as host- 
ages in the hands of the enemy, and 
Akbar’s chances of success had by this time 
dwindled away to almost nothing. After 
putting on a coat of scale armour under 
his robe, as a precaution against treachery, 
he secretly left his tent without informing 
Akbar or Durgadas, arrived at the Imperi- 
al camp a little before midnight, and de- 
manded audience. He was ordered to be 
admitted after being disarmed ; but he re- 
fused to take off* his arms, pleading that 
as a high officer ol state he had never 
been put to the indignity of being ushered 
into the Presence unarmed like a captive. 
The more they urged him to lay aside his 
sword and daggers, the more did his sus- 
picion of treachery grow. The dispute 
grew loud. Some courtiers whispered to 
the Emperor that Tahawwur had really 
come there in concert with Akbar to assas- 
sinate him. At this Aurangzib in high 
wrath dropped his rosary, drew his sword 
and cried out defiantly, “Let him enter 
with his arms on !” The guards took the 
hint ; one of them gave the Khan a rude 
shove on the breast; Tahawwur retorted 
by slapping the insolent fellow on the 
face, and then tried to run aw^ay. But his 
feet caught a tent-rope, he stumbled on the 
ground, and the crowd of royal attendants 
attracted to the spot by the noise rained 
blows on him with their maces. The 
hidden cuirass saved him for a time, but 
at last some one cut his throat and 
“silenced his uproar,” 

Meantime Aurangzib had written a false 
letter of Akbar. In it tlje Prince was 
praised for the success he had hitherto 
gained in carrying out his father’s strata- 
gem of luring all the Rajput fighters into 
a snare and bringing them within easy 
reach of the Emperor; and he was now 
instructed to crown his achievement by 
placing them in his Van in next morning’s 
battle, so that they might be crushed when 
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attacked by Aurangzib from the front and 
Akbar from the rear. As contrived by 
Aurangzib, the letter fell into Durgadas’s 
hands, who read it and went to Akbar’s 
tent for an explanation. It was a little 
after midnight ; the Prince was asleep and 
his eunuchs had strict orders not to wake 
him. Durgadas returned in anxious un- 
certainty to his own tent and sent men to 
call Tahawwur Khan. Then the Rajputs 
discovered that the soul of the whole 
enterprise had stolen away to the Imperial 
camp some hours ago. Akhar’s sleep was 
at once taken to be a politic pretence; 
the intercepted letter was believed to have 
been verified by facts. No time was to be 
lost if the Rajputs were to escape from the 
treacherous plot they had discovered by 
good luck. Three hours before dawn they 
took horse, robbed what they could of 
Akbar’s property, and galloped off' to 
Mar war. Profiting by this chance, the 
Imperial troopers whom Akbar had forced 
to march under his banners and the loyal 
captains whom he had placed under arrest, 
escaped towards the camp of Aurangzib. 
In fact, the flight of Tahawwur Khan was 
the ruin of Akbar’s cause. He had 
been the connecting link between the 
Rajputs and Akbar ; he had been the new 
Emperor’s commander-in-chief and prime 
minister in one, and his absence dissolved 
the confederacy. 

In the morning Akbtir woke to find 
himself deserted by all. His vast army 
had melted away in a single night, as by 
magic, and only his faithful old retainers, 
a band of 350 horse, were left with him. 
The dream of contesting the throne of 
Delhi had vanished with the night, and 
only the speediest flight could save him 
from his father’s vengeance. Mounting his 
ladies on horses and loading what treasure 
he could on camels, he rode away for dear 
life in the track of the Rajputs. 

Early on the 16th of January, the news 
of his flight reached Aurangzib, There 
was rejoicing in the Imperial camp at this 
providential escape ; the band played as 
for a glorious yictory ; the courtiers offered 
congratulations and presents to the 
Emperor. The remnant of Akbar’s proper- 
ty which had escaped plunder vvas seized, 
and his deserted family, — consisting of one 
wife, two sons, and three daughters,— was 
brought away to the Emperor’s camp. 
Relentless punishment was meted out to 
his followers : many were thrown into 


dungeons; many others were flogged in 
addition ; and the four luckless Canon 
lawyers who had signed the decree of 
deposition against Aurangzib were stretch- 
ed at full length on planks of wood and 
severely whipped. The Princess Zeb-un- 
nissa, whose secret correspondence with 
Akbar was discovered, was deprived of 
her allowance of four lakhs of Rupees and 
landel property, and confined in the 
Salimgarli fortress. Akbar’s name was 
ordered to be entered in all official records 
in future as Akbar the Rebel, and Akbar 
the Worst, {Akhar4-ahtar.) 

The very day ofAkbar’s flight, Shihabud- 
din Khan had gone out in pursuit and 
killed many stragglers of the rebel force. 
A well-appointed army under Prince 
Muazzam was sent into Marwaftohunt 
Akbar down, while orders were hurried 
off* to the provincial governors, comman* 
dants of outposts, and zamindars on all 
sides, to watch the roads and prevent 
the Prince’s escape from Rajputana. 

Akbar fled for a day and a night and a 
day again, without finding a refuge. But 
by that time the Rajputs had discovered 
the fraud played on them and no longer 
doubted the Prince’s sincerity. During the 
second night Durgadas with the Rajput 
army turned back and took Akbar under 
his protection. Rajput honour demanded 
that the refugee should be defended at all 
costs. Akbar with his protectors roamed 
through Marwar, never passing^ twenty- 
four hours in the same place so as to 
give his pursuers no chance of overtaking 
him. At this Muazzam changed his tactics ; 
he divided his troops and set up a cordon 
of outposts in Marwar to arrest Akbar’s 
movements. Within a week of Akbar’s 
failure near Ajmir, we hear of his having 
fled to Sanchor, close to the border be- 
tween Marwar and Gujrat, while the pur- 
suers had reached Jhalor, 70 miles north of 
it. But the Mughal officers in Gujrat were 
on the alert and headed the rebels oft'. The 
unhappy Prince then entered Me war, 
where Maharana Jai Singh welcomed him 
with presents and invited him to stay. But 
Udaipur was no more invulnerable to 
to Mughal invavsion than Jodhpur. Then 
Durgadas most chivalrously undertook to 
conduct Akbar to the Maratha Court, the 
only power in India that had successfully' 
defied Mughal arms. With a slender escort 
of 500 Rathor horse, he issued from 
Mewar, crossed the Dongarpur range, an<5 
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•set Ms face towards the Southern Land. 
Every known ferry and pass was guarded 
by Imijerial pickets ; but the Rathor leader 
with the greatest skill evaded them and 
misled his pursuers as to his real objective. 
From Dongarpur he made a dash west- 
wards for Ahmadnagur; and when it 
failed, he turned south-east, passed through 
Banswara and S. Malwa, crossed the 
Narmada (1st May) near the ferry of 
Akbarpur, and appeared a short distance 
from Biirlianpur on the Tapti (15th May.) 
But here, too, the path was barred by 
Imperial officers, and he marched due west 
through Khandesh and Baglana finally 
reaching Sambhaji’s court at Raigarli. 
To contemporaries the success of this 
small band in evading capture during 
such a long and perilous journey seemed 
incredible except on the supposition that 
Khan-i-Jahan Bahadur, the viceroy of 
the Deccan, had connived at the Prince’s 
escape. 

Akbar’s rebellion failed to change the 
sovereign of Delhi, but it brought unhoped 
for relief to the Maharana. It disconcerted 
the Mughal plan of war at a time when 
their net was being drawn closer round 
his State and even his hill refuge had 
been proved to be not invulnerable. 
Akbar’s defection broke the cordon, and, 
by diverting all the untainted Imperial 
troops into Mar war, gave automatic relief 
to Me war. It was proba])ly at this time 
that the Sisodias seiml the opportunity 
of making reprisals. One of their armies 
in charge of the gallant prince Bhim Singh 
descended from the Aravalis and spread 
over Gujrat, raiding Wadnagar, Vishal- 
nagar and some other places; while this 
disturbance enabled the deposed Rao of 
jdar to recover his capital from the 
Muslim usurpers with the help of a band 
of Rajput adventurers. Another division 
of the Maharana’s army, led by his finance 
minister Dayaldas, a trader by caste, des- 
cended on the eastern plains, ravaging 
Malwa, sacking Dhar, and carrying off a 
herd of Imperial elephants, camels, horses 
and cattle that had been sent there to 
graze. 

But both these ex])loits were of the 
nature of incursions, and they could not 
affect the broader issues of the war. Such 
temporary successes were more than 
neutralised by the signal incapacity of 
the new Maharana, jai Singh, who had 
inherited neither the niilitary skill nor the 


organising genius of his great father, and 
rpled, besides, over a house divided 
against itself. 

The Rajput war was a drawn game so 
far as actual fighting was concerned, but 
its material consequences were disastrous 
to the Maharana’s subjects. They re- 
tained their independence among the 
sterile crags of the Aravali, but their corn- 
fields in the plains below were ravaged 
by the enemy. They could stave off defeat 
but not starvation. The Mughals, on the 
other hand, might fail to penetrate into 
the hills of Kamalmir; their outposts 
might be surprised and convoys cut off 
occasionally ; but they held the low 
country and received supplies from all 
])arts of the empire. 

So, both sides desired peace. A mutual 
friend was found in Sliyam Singh of 
Bikanir, who informall3" proposed peace 
to the Maharana and offered his own 
services as mediator. The Maharana 
grasped the hand extended to him, and 
personally vjsited Prince Muhammad 
.Azam (14* June, 1681.) Through this 
Prince as intermediary a definite treaty 
was now made between Mewar and the 
empire on the following terms: 

1. The Rana ceded to the Empire the 
f)f.irgaiiahs of Mandal, Pur and Bednor in 
lieu of the jaziya demanded from his 
kingdom. 

2. The Mughals withdrew from 
Mewar, which was restored to Jai Singh 
with the title of Rana and the rank of a 
commander of five thousand. 

The long interrupted friendl^^ relations 
between suzerain and vassal were renewed. 
Maharana Raj Singh had died in a state 
of war ; now, eight months after the event, 
peace having been made, the paternal 
overlord sent to the new Maharana the 
customary robe of condolence for his 
father’s death. Two months after the 
treaty the heroic Bhim Singh paid his res- 
pects to the Emperor and was taken itito 
Mughal service with his son. 

Thus Mewar at last recovered peace 
and freedom. Not so Mar war. That 
unhappy theatre of war Was turned into 
a wilderness, during the truceless conflict 
which constitutes Jodhpur history for the 
next thirty years. “The sword and the 
pestilence united to clear the land.” 

Time was in favour of the Inij)erialists, 
and economic pressure would have worn 
out Kathor endurance if only the Mughals 
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could have held on long enough. But 
Akbar’s junction with Sambhaji raised a 
more formidable danger to the empire, 
and Aurangzib had to concentrate all his 
forces in the Deccan and even to be present 
there in person. The Mughal hold on 
Marwar was consequent!}^ relaxed, the 
garrisons were depleted, and the higher 
commanders withdrawn- This was the 
salvation of the Kathors. Throughout the 
succeeding generation we find the Mughal 
hold on Marwar pulsating with the 
military situation in the Deccan. When a 
great enterprise or a heavy reverse forced 
the Mughals to draft more troops to the 
vSouth, the Rajput nationalists sallied from 
their dens and struck heavy blows at the 
thinned Mughal outposts. When the 
pressure in the Deccan was relieved, rein- 
forcements were pushed up into Rajasthan 
and the Mughals recovered their lost 
positions. The Rathor system of warfare, 
under Durgadas’s able guidance, was a 
precursor of the Maratha, and it achieved 
much of the Maratha success in harassing 
and exhausting the Imperialists and even 
in driving the helpless Mughal commanders 
to buy a secret forbearance by paying 
chaiith to the Rathors. Thus the war went 
on with varying fortunes, but without 
cessation for 30 years, till August 1709 
when Ajit Singh entered Jodhpur in 
triumph for the last time and his lordshij) 


of Marwar was formally and finally 
acknowledged by the Emperor of Delhi. 

The loss caused to Aurangzib by his 
Rajput policy cannot be measured solely 
by the men and money he poured on that 
desert soil. He had concentrated all the 
resources of the empire against two small 
States and had failed to achieve decisive 
success. Damaging as this result was to 
Imperial prestige, its material consequen- 
ces were worse still. In the height of poli- 
tical unwisdom, he wantonly provoked 
rebellion in Kajputana, while the Afghans 
un th^ frontier were still far from being 
pacified. With the two leading Rajput 
clans openly hostile to him, his army lost 
its finest and most loyal recruits. Nor 
was the trouble confined to Marwar and 
Mewar. !t spread by sympathy among 
the Ilada and Gaur clans. The elements 
of lawlessness thus set moving overflowed 
ntfully into Malwa and endangered the 
vitally important Mughal road through 
Malwa to the Deccan. In the incessant 
wars which fill the remainder of his reign, 
the Bundela clan and a few Hada and 
Kaclihwah families supplied the only Raj- 
put soldiers he could secure for fighting his 
battles. This was the harvest thatjala- 
luddin Akbar’s great-grandson reaped from 
sowing the whirlwind of religious perse- 
cution and suppression of nationalities. 

Jadunath Sarkar. 


THE PURPOSE OE EVOLUTION 

BV W. W. PRARSON, M.A., It. SC. 


iip^EDUCHI) to its sininlcst expression, the doc- 
trine of evolution merely states that the ani- 
^ mal world as it exists to-day is naturally deve- 
loped out of the animal world as it existed yesterday, 
and will in turn develop into the animal world as ii 
shall exist to-morrow.” 

This is the ’definition of a scientist, Prot. 
Lloyd Morgan, who regards this as “the 
central belief of the evolutionist.” Thedefini- 
tion given by a philosopher is very similar ; 
for we find Prof. Sully writing : 

“The most general meaning of evolution may be 
defined as follows: Evolution includes all theories 
respecting the origin and order of the world which 


regard the higher or more complex forms of existence 
.'IS following and depending on the lower and simple 
forms, which repre.sent the course of the world as a 
gradual transition from the indeterminate to the 
determinate, from the uniform to the varied, and 
which assume the cause of this process to be imman- 
ent in the world itself that is thus transformed. All 
theories of evf>lution properly so-called regard the 
physical world as a gradual process from the simple 
to the complex, look upon the develojjment of organic 
life as conditioned by tnat of the inorganic world, and 
view the course of mental life both of the individual 
and of the race as correlated with a material process. “ 

Taking these definitions as our starting- 
point, I think we are right in saying'ihat 
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EvcAtltion is not a theory which claims to 
“ give aj^.p>hilosophical interpretation of the 
universe. It is rather a description of 
certain facts which themselves need an 
interpretative theory brought to bear 
upon them. In other words evolution 
describes the “flow?” of the Universe, 
does not ask the “Why ?” It is descriptive 
of a method rather than explanatory ot a 
cause. 

We may take for granted the belief of 
the scientist that the cvolutionar 3 '' method 
is applicable throughout the world of facts, 
as wc know it. That is, we will not, in 
our discussion, limit the scope of the evolu- 
tionary process, but regard it as universal. 

The question which has to be decided 
by an examination of all the facts, so far 
as we know them, is whether any clear and 
defined purpose can be traced in the evolu- 
tionary process, and, if so, of what 
nature this discovered purpose is. In other 
words, is the interpretative theory, which 
we bring to bear upon the facts, a 
teleological or a non-teleological ex- 
planation? What, then, are the facts by 
which evolution is suggested ? It must be 
remembered that to the scientist it is a 
question of facts which seem to require 
some principle of unification, rather than 
of explanation. The object of science is to 
i^ationalise facts, not necessarily to explain 
them. The mistake which scientists have 
often made has been that, by rationalising 
facts, they have thought that they explain- 
ed them, whereas the rationalisation of 
facts is merely" a preliminary stage to their 
explanation. 

Briefly, tlie facts of continuity were 
what first suggested the scientific theory 
of evolution. Evolution was the term 
applied to continuity of development. Dar- 
win and Wallace applied this theory to one 
special branch of science, viz Biology ; 
while Herbert Spencer emphasised the facts 
of a Continuit 3 % which, he believed, under- 
lay all the sciences, and which he urged was 
of universal applicabilit 3 \ We will accept 
Spencer’s theory of a continuity of plan in 
the Universe, and turn to a discussion of 
the explanation of the facts of the world 
process, 

The names of Darwin and Wallace are 
so closely associated together in the theory 
of Evolution that we are justified, inspite 
of minor differences, in taking them toge- 
ther as representing a School of Scientists 
who offer an explanation of the facts which 


is non-purposivc. In their description ot 
the facts of Biology there is a total absence 
Of the recognition of a design underlying 
the Evolutionary process. It is clear from 
a study of Darwin’s writings that he 
regarded his theory of Natural Selection as 
proving the absence of design. Thus he 
writes (“Life and Letters,” Yol 1. ch. 8.) 

“The old ar^»uineiit from design in Nature fails, 

now that the law of natural selection has been 
discovered. ...There seems t() be no more design in the 

variability of oigaiiic beings than in the counse 

which the wind blows.” 

He does not find it necessary to pre- 
suppose an original power of adaptation ; 
for him “diversified variability” is enough 
to explain the facts. “Under nature,” he 
writes, “any slight modification which 
chances to arise, and is useful to any crea- 
ture, is selected or preserved in the struggle 
for life.” 

Design was by him regarded as the pro- 
duct of ideas, and Natural Selection being 
true, ideas are not producers but produced. 
The term “Natural Selection” Darwin used 
metaphorically, and, as applied to Nature’s 
working, it included nothing which could 
in anj^ way be called intelligent activity. 
We find Wallace writing to Darwin (Life, 
II, p. 46): 

“The term ‘survival of the fittest’ i.s the ]3lain 
expression of a fact, of whieh ‘iKitnral selection’ is a 
metaphorical expression.” 

But notice here the difficulty which even 
Wallace finds in avoiding teleological ter- 
minolog 3 ^ ‘Survival of the fittest,’ the 
term introduced by Herbert Spencer, is not 
a plain expression of w^hat logically follows 
from the Darwinian premisses ; for the 
notion of fitness is strictly a teleological 
conception for which those premisses give 
no warrant. 

Let us examine the facts of Biology, and 
see what grounds Darwin had for his belief 
that organisms vary without any purpose. 
I think we shall find very strong grounds 
for such an argument if we confine our- 
selves to the methods ot Nature, in the 
strictly" limited sphere of Biology. Darwin 
regarded organisms and environment as 
standing in a purely external relation to 

each other the changes in organism and 

environment come as it were into collision 
and a more or less stable equilibrium 
results. Thus w'c see that in describing 
Darwin’s theory as a theory of accidental 
variations the word ‘accidental’ does 
not mean causeless, but indefinite and 
undesigned. 
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There certainly seems some ground for 
such a theory in the facts of Nature’s 
methods. Proi. Paulsen in discussing the 
teleological argument (“Introduction to 
Philosophy,” p. lG5)asks: 

Does nature appear to the impartial observer as 
a system ot means to the end of the welfare of 
living? beings ? I fear it would be a difhcult task to 
force such a view upon any one who is not alreadv 
convinced of it. First, consider the procedure of 
nature in the production of living things Does it 
resemble human purposive action? If, in order lo 
shoot a rabbit, a man were to discharge millions of 
gun ])arrels into all possible directions at random, 
would anybody call this an expedient way of killing 
rabbits? Well, the procedure of nature in the 
production of living beings is not altogether unlike 
this. Shi places thousands of germs into the world 
in order to bring one to complete development.... 
Destruction is the rule, preservation and evolution the 
exception. Popular reflection (Overlooks this fact : it 
sees only the favourable case.” 

This criticism at first glance appears 
xtnanswerable ; but there are two points 
which should not be overlooked in this con- 
nection. In the first place the Darwinian 
is the last man who can consistently cri- 
ticise this apparently extravagant method 
of Nature’s procedure, for he sees in this 
extravagant excess of vital germs the very 
materials which are necessary to maintain 
the struggle for existence, which itself is 
the most fundamental part of the theory 
of Natural Selection. A follower of Darwin 
cannot therefore use this argument against 
an underlying purpose in Nature’s process, 
for we may assume that had Darwin been 
present when the plans of the Universe 
were made he would have put in a strong 
plea for an extravagant excess of vital 
germs so that Natural Selection might 
have a chance. 

The second point to be noted is that, 
after all, if Nature succeeds in ‘killing her 
rabbit’ we have little right to criticise the 
methods she adopts for that end. Even the 
man who discharges his millions of gun- 
barrels in all possible directions is supposed 
to have some purpose in his actions, viz., to 
kill a rabbit. This seemingly unnecessary 
excess, of vital gerins way be the most 
economical method of producing the maxi- 
mum of varied >ife, and therefore of achieving 
the end assumed, viz,, the welfare of living 
beings. 

Is not popular reflection after all right 
when it pays its attention to the success 
of the results attained ? If the results 
obtained by nature’s methods are rational, 
are we not right in concluding that her 


methods also are rational, however irra-* 
tional they may seem to be to our limited 
intellects? Or are we to assume that our 
intelligence is^at fault in regarding the 
results as rational ? Surely the former is 
the more rational conclusion; for it is the 
result attained, rather than the method 
adopted, which proves the purpose and 
rationality of any process. And Nature 
in her results is, rational : and therefore 
we may assume that the processes of 
Nature are purposive. In DuBois-Reymond’s 
words, “Nature’s dice are loaded.’’ Nature 
is nearly always throwing aces, for she 
produces not what is meaningless and 
purposeless, but as a general rule what is 
full of meaning and purpose. What loaded 
her dice unless it was purpose? 

Huxley formulates the proposition of 
Evolution as follows : 

“The wliole \vi)rld, living; and not living, is the 
result of the mutual interaction, according to clefiiiite 
laws, of the forces possessed by the molecules of 
which the primitive nebulosity of the universe was 
composed. If this be true, it is no less certain that 
the existing world lay, potentially, in the cosmic 
vapour.” (“Academv” No. I, October, 1809 .) 

Turning to the mechanical explanation 
of the facts we find Huxley writing: 

“Any one who is acijuainted with the history of 
science will admit that its progi’ess has in all ages 
meant, and now more than ever means, the e.K tension 
of the province of wlmt we call matter and causation 
and the concomitant gradual l)anishment from all 
regions of human thought of what we call spirit and 
spontaneity.” 

Here in using the term causation he 
clearly means mechanical causation, but 
we find when we study his celebrated 
statement in the Lecture on “Evolution 
and Ethics” that Huxley found himself 
unable to press the mechanical explanation 
to its logical •conclusion. For in that 
Lecture he is forced to recognise certain 
facts in the univefvSe, which refuse to 
conform to his mechanical explanation. 
These facts were the facts of the ethical 
life of man, and these he had to regard not 
only as nonconformists but as positive 
antagonists to his mechanical theory. In 
this statement of the relation between 
Evolution and Ethics he expresses a con- 
viction that the relationship is one of 
antagonism, i,e,, the factors present in the 
realm of Ethics are so difficult to fit in 
with his mechanical explanation of the 
facts of Biology, and further appear to be 
so opposed to the cosmic process, that lie 
is compelled to regard them as anta- 
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gom«tic to the natural evolutionary 
process. Thus be says, “the cosmic process 
has no sort of relation to moral ends^’, 
and in discussing the progress of society 
he writes : 

“The influence of the cosmic process on the 
evolution of society is the greater, the more rudi- 
mentary its civilisation. Social progress means a 
checking of the cosmic process, at every ste]), and the 
substitution for it of another, whicli may be called 
the ethical process.” 

Again towards the close of his lecture 
he says : 

“Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical 
progress of society depends, not on imitating the 
cosmic process, still less in running away from it, 
but in combating it.” 

The grounds for this theory of anta- 
gonism between Evolution and Ethics lay, 
we may assume, in the argument about 
Nature being “red in tooth and claw” ; but 
the satisfaction which such a theory oifers 
to philosophy is nil. Philosophy demands 
a unity in the interpretation of the universe 
and here we have schism and discord. It 
seems as though Huxley was not a 
thoroughly consistent evolutioiialist ; for 
if he had been, it is difficult to understand 
why he should have excluded ethics from 
the cosmic process, and produced a rup- 
ture in his view of the universe. If we are 
to regard *the Universe as one, then Ethics 
must be either a natural, normal and heal- 
thy growth of the whole cosmic process; 
or it must be an abnormal disease destruc- 
tive of the organism from which it grows 
—a kind of cosmic cancer. If Huxley re- 
garded the Universe as one (which seems 
doubtful) he obviously regarded Ethics as 
an abnormal growth which like a parasite 
depends for its existence upon a combat 
with its parent. Surely the more reason- 
able explanation is that Ethics and ethical 
phenomena are the natural results of a 
process which in its essence is ethical. 
Once more the observer is asked to look 
at the results of the process, rather than 
the methods. If Nature is “red in tooth 
and claw“in her methods, she has neverthe- 
less, according to the view of the convinced 
evolutionist, managed to produce the 
ethical nature of mankind as one of her 
results, so that we are justified in regard- 
ing the whole process as ethical. 

Turning from Huxley to Herbert Spencer 
we find a much more satisfactory and con- 
sistent explanation of the mets. The 
mechanical explanation is by Spencer re- 


garded as applicable to the facts of Ethics, 
no less than to the facts of Biology, Wt 
find, in his system, an attempt to meet th( 
philosophical demand for unity. H( 
endeavours to explain the origin of life 
and the conditions preceding life, the origir 
of consciousness and the conditions issuing 
from consciousness, by means of one com- 
prehensive formula, which was expressed 
in the following mechanical terms: the 
characteristics of the evolutionary process 
are “a change from an indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite coherent hetero- 
geneity, during which there is an integra- 
tion of matter and a concomitant dissipa- 
tion of motion.” 

Without going into a detailed discussion 
of Spencer’s explanation, it may be pointed 
out that he rightly regarded “the ultimate 
interpretation to be reached by Philosophy 
(as being) a universal synthesis comprehen- 
ding and consolidating .special syntheses.” 
But when he further says, that the univer- 
sal synthesis sought b}^ Philosophy is 
sufficient if it “specifies the cour.se of the 
changes undergone by both matter and 
motion,” we find it difficult to agree. He 
writes in First Principles, ”the law we seek 
must be the law of the continuous redistri- 
bution of matter and motion.” Now such 
a law is one of purely quantitative rela- 
tions, and is therefore totally unable to 
explain qualitative differences which form 
so large a part of human experience. Prof. 
Ward in his Lectures on “Naturalism and 
Agno.sticism” emphasises this difference 
between the quantitative and the qualita- 
tive in experience. Why the sensation of 
red is qualitatively distinct from that of 
green is not explained by the quantitative 
difference in the length of their respective 
light waves. The principle of causality 
carried up from the natural sciences to the 
mental sciences does not seem sufficient to 
explain the quality of experience. 

When Spencer says “the phenomena of 
Evolution have to be deduced ifrom the 
Persistence of Force”, we begin to see the 
fallacy underlying the mechanical explana- 
tion of the Universe. A philosophy which 
attempts to explain the whole of experi- 
ence cannot be based upon an axiom of 
mechanics, such as the Persistence of Force. 
A formula dealing with matter and force 
is not adequate to include man and mind, 
societies and ethical systems. The beauty 
of a sunset is not explained by detailing 
the exact lengths of the light waves which 
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go up to make the full extent of the sunset 
nor even by an accurate description of the 
vibrations of the nerve cells of the brain 
receiving the impression, or of the chemical 
changes \vhich taking place in the pigment 
of the retina stimulate the rods and cones 
of the eye upon which the light of 
the sunset falls. Nor is a symphony 
of Beethoven's explained b3^ saying that 
sound waves of various leng-ths are pro- 
duced by the scraping of horse’s tails upon 
the guts of a cat. Still less are ethical 
phenomena satisfactorily accounted for by 
saying they are a mere “redistribution of 
matter and motion.” 

The whole fallacy underlying this 
method of explanation is that it is an 
attempt to explain or interpret the mure 
developed b^" the less developed. Since 
interpretation means an expression of the 
the less known in terms of the better 
known, it is clear that the only satisfac- 
tory explanation of ari}^ process is that 
which attempts to interpret the less 
known in terms of the better known. In 
Prof. Caird’s words : 

‘‘It is only in reference to its own completed 
development that the undeveloped co»isciousness 
becomes intelligible or receives a relative justifica- 
tion. ” 

No, to explain any process we must 
interpret it by^ its highest stages not by its 
lowest. In offering a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the universe we must make life and 
thought the terms of interpretation, not 
matter and motion. Matter and motion 
are after all symbolic terms coined by* 
thought, and are less known to us than 
life and thought are, lor these are part of 
our daily experience. We can only inter- 
pret the past in terms of our present ex- 
perience and so we can only interpret the 
universe in terms of life and conseiousness. 
In the words of a recent writer: 

“Either life and thought are mere by-products in 
the story of a universe which is purely and essen- 
tially material ; or life and thought are the inter- 
pretation of nature — the end for which it exists — the 
limited justification of its age-long travail and 
agony.’’ 

An evolutionary theory which attempts 
to explain the present in terms of the past 
must give way to a theory which attempts 
primarily to explain the past in the light 
of the present, and which may further, 
attempt to explain or interpret the present 
in the light of the future in so far as it 
exists as end, purpose or ideal. Philo- 
sophy must begin with existing conscious- 


ness and analyse that consciousness in its 
totality. Having done this it should have 
faith in what is demanded by its analysis. 
Thus if on examination the sense of duty 
is found to be intelligible only on th^ 
hypothesis of a purpose underlying life, a 
purpose which not only exists now but is 
ever realising itself, and if further the fact 
of consciousness is only to be understood 
on the hypothesis of an eternal conscious- 
ness realising itself in the world, then 
philosophy is justified in accepting these 
hypotheses as valid and trustworthy as- 
sumptions for an ultimate interpretation 
or explanation of the world. 

We will now turn to such an interpre- 
tation, an attempt to explain the facts of 
the evoluti jnary process teleologically. 

First let us take the fact of life itself and 
ask whether it can be explained mecha- 
nically, or whether we are justified in 
regarding the mechanical explanation of life 
as a purely subordinate principle of ex- 
planation. An eminent physiologist, Dr. 
J. S. Haldane, after examining the mecha- 
nistic theory of life, concludes that “the 
mechanistic theory of life must be aban- 
doned as altogether inconsistent with the 
facts.” Briefly his reason for arrivingat this 
conclusion is the impossibility of making 
structure the ultimate basis of explaining 
function. Thus the function of the kidney 
could never have been deduced from the 
most careful examination of its structure. 
It might have been possible to show that 
its function was that of a filter, but apart 
from its relations with other parts of the 
human organism and our knowledge of its 
action it would have been impossible to 
explain its function. Its function explains 
its structure, but not vice versa. In other 
words, its structure can only be explained 
teleologically by reference to some end, 
viz: — the filtering of certain soluble ele- 
ments in the blood which are poisonous 
to the system. Thus after discussing the 
phenomena of secretion and absorption Dr. 
Haldane says: 

“Lo()king at the physiology of secretion and 
absorption as a whole we find that these processes 
are due to the activity of living cells with highly 
specialised metabolic activities, this specialisation 
being, so far as our knowledge goes, only intelligible 
teleologically, as necessary for the maintenance of the 
rest of the body.” 

The nature of an organism is to main- 
tain its fundamental structure, composi- 
tion and activities, that is to say, the 
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•phenQxuena of animal metabolism are only 
intelligible on a teleological hypothesis. 

Dr. Haldane concludes by saying: 

“In physiology we must start from the teleologi- 
cal conception of the living organism, since living 
organisms cannot be explained as either pure mecha- 
nisms or mechanisms guided by some extrane(ius 
influence such as the so-called “vital force”, and 
there is no sound philosophical basis for the con- 
tention that in physiology the physico-chemical ex- 
planation is the only real explanation. Ail physiolo- 
gical explanation must accordingly be, in the long 
run, teleological explanation.” 

We are not to conclude from this tliat 
the mechanical is altogether to be abolish- 
ed from the realm of biology, for there is 
much that can be understood and ex- 
pressed in mechanical terms. But it is 
important to realise that in biological 
study the mechanical must ))e regarded as 
subordinate to the teleological principle 
of explanation, (using ‘teleological’ in the 
limited sense as implying the end ofadnj)- 
tation to a changing environment). 

Lotze though defending the claim of the 
meehanical view to a place in the science of 
Physiology pointed out that it “neces- 
sarily contained only the one half of the 
principles which a complete biological 
theory implied.’’ The peculiar phen()niena 
of growth, nutrition and propagation and 
above all the undefined but overpowering 
general impression of pervading adapta- 
tion seemed to him to witness to the pre- 
sence of an end which guides organic 
nature, rather than to a past which blindly 
compelled it. 

We may therefore conclude that vital 
processCwS are purposive impiulses, and that 
an inner teleological relation exists bet- 
ween them. They are combined in a unity 
which must be regarded as the end for 
which they serve as means. The pheno- 
menal purposive impulse of the vital pro- 
cesses is the reflection of a real purposive 
inner impulse. 

When we turn to the facts upon which 
the biological theory of evolution is based 
we find that in addition to the “natural 
selection’’ factors involved (which may^ be 
said for the present to be non-teleological 
in character) we have supplementary fac- 
tors which are distinctly teleological. We 
refer to the Lamarckian or psychical fac- 
tors. We do not wish to prove that 
biological evolution in its details is teleo- 
logical, but rather that its main trend is 
teleological. There are certain characters 
which we seem bound to describe as non- 


teleological in character (though their 
seeming character may be due to defective 
knowledge on our part). We may describe 
such factors as fortuitous variations (e. g., 
changes in skin colour favourable to sur- 
vival) and the “direct action of external 
conditions”, such as climate and food, as 
non-teleological. The teleological factors 
would then be 

(1) The Lamarckian principle which 
regards variations as due to a psychical 
factor (or felt want). 

(2) Sexual Selection, upon which Dar- 
win laid stress in “The Descent of Man.’’ 

(3) Subjective, or hedonic, selection, 
which is the human factor by which the 
moral and intellectual nature of man can 
alone be explained. 

These three factors may be reduced to 
one which may be turned “General sub- 
jective selection.” This term is used to 
include the psychical factor (or felt want) 
of No. 1., the sexual selection of No. 2. and 
the subjective selection of man regarded in 
his purely biological character. This 
principle may be seen in one of its aspects 
when we turn a miscellaneous lot of birds 
into a garden : a fly-catcher will at once be 
intent on the gnats, a bull-finch on the 
peas, a trush on the worms and snails” 
Prof. Sorby in commenting on this example 
says : 

“A sure instinct leads each species of bird to select 
for itself its appropriate food. That the accuracy of 
this instinct is largely due to the effects of natural 
selection upon previous generations need not be 
disputed. But two things hold : in the first place, 
natural selection could not be its sole cause; no mere 
weeding-out i)rocess could produce this positive 
principle: and, in the second place, whatever its 
antecedents may be, subjective selection appears in 
the individual organism as a definite mode of 
icaction upon the environment, choosing that which 
as of interest, or pleases, oris suitable. ... the selec- 
tion is among alternatives offered by the environment, 
J)ut it is due to conditions which are within the 
organism.” 

We have then subjective selection as a 
background of purpose upon which Natural 
Selection may work. Without such a 
background giving direction to the evolu- 
tionary process we find .it difficult to 
explain how the process has reached its 
present stage. Prof. Ward shows that many 
useful variations are due to the combina- 
tion of very many useless variations which 
on the non-teleological assumption of Natur- 
al Selection must have been brought about 
by the working of blind chance. He points 
out that such purely fortuitous combina- 
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tions make a demand for vast stretches of 
time greater even than Geology can allow. 
Subjective selection does away with this 
insurmountable difficulty. But if we accept 
these supplementary factors, it is clear 
that we cannot assign to them a secondary 
or even a supplementary place. They 
must be regarded as primary and funda- 
mental to the non-teleological factors of 
natural selection. Psychical phenomena 
cannot be regarded as by-products o{ life, 
as secondary to it ; they must be regarded 
as primary and explanative of life. Though 
life and psychical phenomena are concomi- 
tant, if one aspect is to be regarded as 
more important than the other it is the 
psychical. 

This is still more clearly the case when- 
ce turn to human nature and study man 
and mind as well as nature. Human pur- 
posive action is clearly recognised even by 
those evolutionists who attempt to ex- 
plain the evolutionary process non-teleo- 
logicalI3^ They regard purpose as a pro- 
duct of a non-purposive process, while we 
would urge the necessity of regarding pur- 
pose as a product of a purposive process. 

Turning from the interpretation ol 
Nature to the interpretation of man and 
mind, we shall find the necessity of a teleo- 
logical basis of explanation even more 
fundamental. In so doing we must avoid 
the mistake of regarding the phenomena 
of man and mind as distinct from tliose of 
Nature, they belong to the realm of science 
as much as any other properties of living 
things, and must be studied in the same 
spirit and manner. As we pass from 
purely biological study to the stud\^ of 
man and mind, we must remember that 
the distinction is not one of method but 
of scope. Thus while “Science investigates 
grounds or causes in a limited sphere,” 
Philosophy iitteinpts to go back to the 
ultimate ground or cause of all things. 
The same method applies to both. It seems 
that an impartial study of the facts of 
human experience will lead us to the con- 
clusion that human mind, will and pur- 
pose should be, taken as the basis of our 
interpretation of the Universe, and that 
Nature is pervaded by mind analogous to 
that which interprets it. 

We find on an examination of Man and 
Mind as parts of the Evolution Process 
that a new factor emerges in the Ethical 
life of man. That is, as soon as we enter 
into an examination of this part of the 


Evolution Process, we find ourselves not 
only dealing with facts but with the notion 
of value. To the mind of man all facts 
appear to have values related to a sup- 
posed end or central standard. Thus, 
though the notion of purpose is more 
clearly present in our study of Man than 
it was in our study of Nature, that notion 
more and more gives place to the notion 
of value, as we examine the ethical, and 
still more the religious, consciousness of 
man. 

A description of the facts of the Evolu- 
tionary process, especially as seen in Man’s 
moral nature, leads us of necessity to an 
appreciation of those facts. It cannot be 
denied that we have in the ethical ideals 
or moral nature of man facts of experience 
as open to scientific investigation as any 
other facts of experience. How then does 
the devch^pment of ethical ideas influence 
our explanation of the facts of the evolu* 
tionary process, of which these ethical 
ideas are recognised as forming a part ? 

In order to answer this question we 
must briefly examine the development 
and nature of these facts. First as to the 
nature of moral development. Morality 
we may regard as a natural normal 
development of the evolutionary process. 
But the question is “How has it develop- 
ed ?” The answer of an evolutionist of the 
Spencerian School is that motives of utility 
have gradually given place to what are 
terjned motives of duty. Thus the ethical 
sentiment has been described as a senti- 
ment of regulated social reciprocity, as 
between the individual and the society in 
which he lives; that is to say, an action is 
judged by its utility to the tribe or society 
of which man forms a part. Conscience 
thus comes to be regarded as a kind of 
“tribal self’ which judges the actions of 
the individual self, so that actions and 
individuals are judged to be good or bad 
according as they promote or hinder the 
welfare of the community. Custom be- 
comes the moral standard. In this theory 
there is at least a recognition of an end 
beyond self, viz Societ3' ; but it is a 
recognition of merely an enlarged self- 
interest and neither self-interest nor utility 
can lead us to the conception of duty 
which is the distinctive possession of the 
Ethical life of man. We find in the first 
place that the man possessed of the stron- 
gest sense of duty is the man who is 
generally opposed to the customs of th^ 
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Society in which he lives, “A prophet 
is not without honour save in his own 
country” is only too true in the history 
of Ethics. The prophet is the man whose 
sense of duty is awakend by the voice, not 
of society as it is, but of society as it ought 
to be. Here then is a unique element of the 
moral nature ot man, the sense of “ought- 
ness”. or obligation, which it is difficult to 
place in the same direct line of development 
as self-interest or utility. 

But before discussing the nature of the 
.moral consciousness, it may be well to 
ask whether the moral nature is on the 
direct line of evolution. If we are to hold 
to the belief in the unity of the evolutionary 
process, we must answer ^‘Yes”. Ethical 
judgments are derivative. The only reason 
why they have been regarded as special 
original faculties, acquired as the gift of an 
extraneous divine power, is that mankind, 
realising the importance of morality to the 
race, has always tried to increase the 
obligation of right action by giving to 
morality a special divine sanction. 

In what way then do the facts of the 
moral life fall into line with all the other 
psychological facts of life ? The most 
satisfactory theory seems to be that of 
Prof. Westermarck, whose argument is 
briefly: The moral concepts are ultimately 
based on emotions either of indignation or 
approval. Men pronounced certain acts 
to be good or bad, on account of the 
emotions those acts aroused intheir minds ; 
just as they called sunshine warm and ice 
cold on account of certain sensations 
which they produced in them ; and as 
they named a thing pleasant or painful 
because they felt pleasure or pain. To 
name an act good or bad therefore ulti- 
mately implies that it is apt to give rise 
to an emotion of approval or disapproval 
in him who pronounces judgment. Even 
the utilitarian who calls an act good 
“because it promotes happiness” may be 
passing a purely intellectual judgment on 
the moral character of the particular act ; 
but if he is a utilitarian from conviction 
his first principle at least has an emotional 
origin. This theory is satisfactory because 
it explains the vast variety of moral 
standards as due to the emotional difie- 
rences between individuals and nations 
which are as a rule more striking than the 
intellectual differences. And further it is 
satisfactory^ as bringing the facts of the 
ethical life into direct relation and con- 


tinuity with the rest of the evolutionary 
process. The fact that ethical judgments 
are of emotional origin ought not to make 
us think that they are therefore untrust- 
worthy. All judgments of value (as, e.^., 
aesthetic judgments) are founded on the 
emotions. We do not distrust our apthe- 
tic judgment when we call a picture 
“beautiful”, even though we are conscious 
that it is our emotions rather than our 
intellects which decide for us. Nor should 
we, because moral judgments are derived 
from the emotions, distrust our judgment, 
when we call an action or a man “good.” 

When we turn from the question of 
the nature of moral development to that 
of the nature of the moral consciousness 
when developed, we are at once struck by 
thesense ofobligation or “oughtness” which 
is present in the moral consciousness of 
man. Now this sense of obligation is only 
explicable by reference to “something 
beyond self.” The Evolutionist generally 
answers that this “something beyond self” 
is society, the tribal self. Bnt we have 
already seen that the Categorical Impera- 
tive acts most strongly in those cases in 
which the individual refers an action, not 
to Society as it /s, but to Society as it 
ought to be. So that the sense of obliga- 
tion or “oughtness” is still present, even 
in that “something beyond self” by refe- 
rence to which the evolutionist claims to 
have explained the nature of moral consci- 
ousness, or the sense of duty. 

We have then to look, not only for 
“something beyond self ;” but for “some- 
thing beyond society,” if we are to arrive 
at a satisfactory explanation of the moral 
consciousness. The idealist school of phi- 
losophers answers as a rule that this can 
only be found in God. 

We can only tell which of these answers 
is right by examining the ideals to which 
our moral consciousness has reference. The 
most apparent characteristic of the moral 
consciousness is that it judges things to 
be of value, so that we seem to find, 
on studying the ethical phenomena, a 
distinct series of judgments, which are 
judgments of value, rather than judg- 
ments of fact. The defenders of an 
original sanction for moral judgments 
regard this distinction as final ; but 
if the theory of evolution is to be 
applied universally, we must regard the 
distinction between the idea of fact and 
the idea of value as one of degree, rather 
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Babu Nilmani Cbakrabarti with three Unitarian workers and other Unitarians. 
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Aboriginal Khasi woman carrying child. 

each time and as soon as the latter had 
vomitting or purging, saying, ‘'the more 
you come out the more I shall fill in.’' As 
Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti tried to 
enlighten the people regarding diet and 
hygeine, he had in previous years also to 
distribute sago, arrow-root, &c.,and teach 
how to prepare them. He brought the out- 
break of cholera in different areas to the 
notice of Government asking for the 
deputation of Sub-assistant Surgeons to 
distribute medicines and teach them how 
to take care of their health when the 


villagers have fled to the jungles aban- 
dopittg their homes. At his suggestion 
the Deputy Commissioner issued and circu- 
lated leaflets on how to take precau- 
tions during an ejpidemic. 

Economic Improvement. 

Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti encouraged 
the people in improving their agriculture 
and in adopting new methods, and tried 
to find a market for things of their own 
manufacture by taking them before the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and different merchants in Calcutta. He 
carried on correspondence with the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, Assam, dealing with 
their modes of cultivation or similiar sub- 
jects. He tried to teach old men and women, 
who are not used to hard work, the art of 
weaving coarse cloths, but his attempts 
failed owing to the heavy rainfall of 
Cherrapunji prevailing for a greater part 
of the year and to other difficulties. 

Orphanage. 

There is an orphanage in Shillong 
containing more than 20 boys under the 
charge of Babu Manmathanath Das 
Gupta, who has devoted his life to the 
cause of this useful institution, suffering 
great hardships and privations. He does 
not go abegging for the maintenance of 
the children, but depends entirely on God 
by sticking to his prayers. Although this 
good institution is not directly connected 
with the Khasi Hills Mission, the desir- 
ability of establishing it was first impressed 
on him by Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti, who 
helped him by supplying him with orphans 
and also in other ways. It is needless to 
dwell on the importance of giving food 
and shelter to so many helpless children 
and of imparting to them either a little, of 
general education or of teaching them some 
useful profession, and it is desirable that 
the orphanage should get a greater amount 
of support from the charitable public... 

Friend of the Poor. 

Nilmani Babu has always been in sym- 
pathy with the people, being ever ready to, 
help and support them in their difficulties, 
provided their cause is just, and is acces- 
sible to all classes of people during the 
whole day ; nay, he has sometimes to 
forego his night’s rest on account of some 
one or other coming to ask for his assis- 
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Two Mission workers with their families. 


tance in ease of serious illness or to seek 
nis advice on some urgent matter. Even 
Christians living under the protection 
or European inissionaries would come to 
mm in their difficulties and get from him 
all they ask for. Two or three incidents 
mentioned hereafter will throw some light 
on the arduous task he had sometimes to 
undertake in supporting the cause of the 
people. 

A lime stone Company which changed 
and changed hands one after an- 
other tried to construct a narrow-gauge 
railway line from the lime quarries to a 
steamer station on the Sylhet line, and in 
order to erect a bridge across the Sheila 
river set up a bund. The trade in orange 
and lime stone which were the only sources 
ot income of the people of the Sheila Confe- 
deracy-was at a standstill and the import 
of food-stuffs for which they had to depend 
ei^irely on the plains was also stopped. 
The only navigable way for boats lay 
through the burrow-pits alongside the 
railway line at the mouth of which con- 
stables were posted under orders of the 


then Deputy Commissioner to prevent 
people from taking their boats up or down 
the river. In their helplessness the people 
went all the way to Cherrapunji to seek 
the help of Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti 
who before promising them any assistance 
went twice to the place to see with his 
own eyes whether they were right in their 
contention. As soon as he was convinced 
of the justice of their cause he fought it 
out to the last, when at the end of nearly 
two years the then Chief Commissioner 
not only did full justice to the people by 
removing all their grievances but had in 
the meantime also shown his sympathy 
with them by granting them Rs. 1500 in. 
order to enable them to construct a bund 
at the mouth of the burrow-pit in 
question, in order to make all the water 
run down the river track. The order was 
communicated orally in advance to Babu 
Nilmani Chakrabarti by the new Deputy 
Commissioner who had just come recently 
and who stated it would be late to come 
through the proper channel. The former 
sent a special messenger to Shelia to 
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Khasi School Children 


inform the people of the good news, who 
leaped for joy and blessed the ruler of the 
province, the tidings being proclaimed by 
beat of drum. 

Several years after came a host of 
Mawlong people to seek Habu Nilmani 
Chakrabarti’s help and advice in connec- 
tion with this very Company’s unjust 
methods, and one of the party, an old man 
who had walked the long distance with 
difficulty, wept like a child in giving a 
graphic description as to how they had 
been deprived of a large plot of land con- 
taining more than 600 acres, without 
being paid for the same and how their 
timbers had been felled down and damages 
caused to their orange plantations with- 
out any compensation having been made. 
Nilmani Babu told them that he would 
take up their cause if the grounds of their ^ 
complaints were found to be true. He ' 
took several of the people to Calcutta and 
tried at first to bring about an amicable 
settlement between them and the Company 
by carrying on correspondence wdth the 
latter and afterwards seeing the senior 


partner at his office twice. Being unsuccess- 
ful in his attempts he consulted two 
Barristers-at-law and a leading pleader, 
who kindly gave their advice free of 
charge. The case lasted for several years 
and at first went from bad to worse, 
the people being entangled in side-issues 
which had no connection with the main 
case. The present Deputy Commissioner, 
who is always for peace, probably under 
the instruction of the Hon’ble the Chief 
Commissioner, brought the case to a satis- 
factory conclusion by restoring the orange 
plantations to the Mawlong people giving 
waste land in exchange to the Company 
and by making the latter pay for the same 
at?the rate previously fixed. 

But there are officials and officials, and 
Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti sometimes had 
experiences which sorely aggrieved* him. 
A high official suspecting his integrity in 
this case at its first stage asked someone 
in the presence of a large number of people 
whether the latter had acceptedRs. 500 
by writing petitions lor the people of 
Mawlong. Some people who came to see 
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Khasis carrying luggage and Thappas or chairs Ibr carrying people up-hill. 

Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti on his return money, and that is the reason why some 
from tour expressed their displeasure at persons cannot believe that there may be a 
the action of the official, to whom a demi- few others who can work without money.** 
official letter was addressed by the former, The fact is that on Babu Nilmani 
who stated that he had been pained at Chakrabarti declining to accept the money 
heart to hear of the question asked by the which was offered to him by the people for 
official, as it had lowered him in the esti- his disinterested service they had a hand- 
mation of the public as a missionary. The some Brahmo Samaj Mandir constructed 
latter could have asked him frankly or at their own cost out of gratitude, the 
written to him on the subject. He had thatched Prayer-hall having been burnt 
been in the hills for a great many years down by a drunkard at midnight while 
doing good to the people in his own hum- that gentleman w£is still in Calcutta, 
ble way and had in that connection come The above-mentioned high official for- 
in contact with officers from the head of the warded on a subsequent occasion to the 
province downwards; but no one had ever latter copies of letters of Mr. Ion Pritchard 
doubted his honesty of purpose. He then of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso* 
asked the official to cause his informant to ciation which had appeared in the ‘‘Chris- 
prove his allegation in the presence of both tian Life” in connection with the distress of 
of them; but the official sent an evasive the Unitarians spoken of before, and re« 
answer to the letter. Babu Nilmani Cha- quested him to send him (the official) any 
krabarti paid the official in his own coin observations thereupon ;-~that is to say— 
by pertinently remarking thus in his called for an explanation (in a very mild 
letter:— way) for the relief work done by Babu 

‘‘It is neither morally wrong nor legally Nilmani Chakrabarti. He also went all the 
improper to accept remuneration by wri- way from Shillong to the village to invest 
ting petitions, as every one works for tigate the matter from the villagers, who 
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Children, Briihino orphanage, Shillong. 


expressed their gratitude for the help 
received through the missionary, who had 
also been in the meantime thanked by the 
Chief of the State in which the village lay. 
In sending a detailed account of the work 
done by him in this connection Babu Nil- 
mani Chakravarti observed that “As the 
representative Unitarian Society of Eng- 
land which is a religious body collected 
from amongst Unitarians funds by issuing 
an appeal in an Unitarian paper^ for dis- 
tribution through its representative 
amongst its fellow-Unitarians belonging to 
its affiliated Unitarian Mission in these 
hills, 1 do not understand how the matter 
can come before the Government. “ 

The Peace-maker. 

Though this official tried to be meddle- 
some without there being any reason for 
his being so, there were others who at 
times appreciated the good work done by 
Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti. He received 
the following demi-official letter from the 
present Deputy Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict on his having brought about satis- 
factorily an amicable settlement between 


two rival factions of a small State and 
thereby putting an end to an uninterrupted 
quarrel that had been raging for about 16 
years without the 7 or 8 Deputy Commis- 
sioners who came one after another being 
able to find any means for a successful 
solution. 

“Sir, I am obliged to you for your letter 
of the 5th September and for the agree- 
ment signed by both the rival factions at 
Sohbar sent therewith and beg to express 
my thanks to you for your successful 
efforts in effecting this amicable settlement, 
which I trust will prove to be the begin- 
ning of an era of harmony to which the 
people of Sohbar have for too long been 
strangers. I will issue a parwana to this 
effect to the Sardar and villagers of 
Sohbar. Yours truly, 

A. W. Dentith.’’ 

Appreciative words like the above are 
likely to encourage and satisfy those who 
have done a good deed, but Babu Nilmani 
Chakrabarti did his duty regardless of the 
results, as will appear from the words 
quoted from a letter addressed to the 
above-mentioned meddlesome official. 
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**It is a part of my religion to do good 
to others and to help those who are in 
distress. I would have been less than a 
human being had 1 not taken up the cause 
oi the Sheila people at a time when rice 
was selling at about 2 seers a rupee and 
the people of more than twenty villages 
were on the brink of starvation/' 

Help to Unitarian Mission. 

Along with his own mission work Babu 
Nilmani Chakrabarti has been helping for 
more than 10 years the Unitarian Mission 
in the district which is at work at the 
Jaintia Hills Sub-division and is supported 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association of London, by visiting the 
mission stations and instructing the mis- 
sion workers in detail about efficiently 
carrying on their respective works, by 
means of correspondence and in other 
ways. At his suggestion the Association 
has granted a scholarship of Rs. 300 a 
year tenable for 4 years to a young man to 
enable him to prosecute his studies in 
Calcutta at the Brahmo Boys’ School. 

It was while on a visit to this Mission 


that the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, m. A., ot 
America consulted ^Babu Nilmani Chakra- 
barti as to how the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association of London comd 
help the Brahmo Samaj in order to deepen 
its sympathy with the latter and to 
strengthen the fraternal relationship that 
existed between the members of the two 
bodies. Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti made 
the following four suggestions ; — (1) to 
make some provision for the theological 
education of young men desirous of devot- 
ing their lives to mission work ; (2) to 
organize an institution for the publication 
and diffusion of liberal religious literature ; 

(3) to make arrangement for a weekly 
divine service in English for the benefit of 
English theists and others in Caleutta and 

(4) to depute an Unitarian minister to 
work in India and to try to pave the way 
to a reconciliation between the members of 
the different sections of the Brahmo Samaj. 
All these suggestions were carried into 
actions in the following way ; — (1) an 
annual scholarship of £ 100 was granted 
to an Indian student in the Manchester 
College, Oxford, (2) Postal missions were 
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opened under Ifading Brahmos at different 
^centres who were supplied with a large 
number of books and tracts for distribution 
amongst the educated, (3) and (4) the late 
Rev. S. Fletcher Williams was sent oi t to 
India, who conducted an interesting sei vice 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta week' after 
week and who tried to bring the members 
of the different sections of the Brahmo 
Samaj in close touch with each other and 
who travelled all over India to preach the 
message of liberal religion to the enlighten- 
ed people. In order to consult the late Rev. 
P. C, Mozoomdar regarding the formation 
of a Committee (the Brahmo Samaj Com- 
mittee) which could work jointly for the 
welfare of the three sections of the Brahmo 
Samaj and which would form a place for 
their co-operation, Dr. Sunderland in 
company with Mr. Chakrabarti went to 
see Mr. Mozoomdar at his house, where 
they nominated the members of the Com- 
mittee by selecting them from members 
of each section of the Samaj. .\fter the 
terrible earthquake of 1897, which levelled 
down and damaged inan 3 ^ Brahmo Samaj 
Mandirs in Assam, North and East Bengal 
Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti sent in an 
appeal for help for publication in the 
Inquirer of London which was readily 
responded to Vjy the Unitarians of England, 
who collected and remitted a considerable 
amount of money for distribution amongst 
the Samajes that had suffered, and this 
proved to be of great help. 

Results in brief. 

About Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti’s 
work The Indian Mest^enger says 

There was a time when the humble missionarv who 
went to start the mission had to lay his head in 
sonic hen-coops passing many sleepless nights during 
the heaviest rainfall of Cherrapunji; but now there 
stands a handsome mission-house together with the 
Siimaj Mandir, a Dispensary and a Hospital on a 
beautiful spot surrounded by hills, fringed with 
babbling streams and commanding a majestic sight 
of plains interspersed with serpentine rivers. There 
was a time when he had no friend in the interior 
and was sometimes compelled to return late at night 
from a village with bag and baggage for wmnt of a 
shelter; but now any one mentioning his name is 
welcome even in far-olf villages. Time there was when 
there was not a single Brahmo in the hills, but at 
resent the number of Brahmos can be counted b^'- 
undreds, there being a good many families in difterent 
centres. The missionary had at first a great difficulty 
to learn the local vernacular by simply picking it up 
from conversation ; now he has not only created a 
religious literature for his own people, but, thanks 
to the agitation carried on by him and the representa- 
tions made by him to the Government the system 


of education has been to some extent reformed. The 
missionary who at first worked alone and single- 
handed, had to struggle hard to train up people to 
perform the duties of ministers, secretaries, &c., in 
difterent congregations aiid also had to turn mission 
workers out of raw materials from amongst a people 
who had been taught by the example of a foreign 
mission for about half a century to believe that to 
do the work of a mission worker meant to get a 
higher remuneration than in any other profession 
and to live a happier and more luxurious life than 
that of the common people, the word “Babu” having 
been made synonymous with mission worker. Now 
there are seven mission workers (including the candi- 
date workers) working at difterent centres and a good 
number of elderly experienced Brahmos acting effici- 
ently as ministers in their respective Samajes. 

On an area of about 50 miles there are 
14 Brahmo Samajes, 4 small Schools, 4 
centres for giving medical aid, a hospital 
for indoor patients, and women’s meetings, 
moral training classes for children, sangat 
sabhas ( meetings for devotional exercises 
combined with the discussion of religious 
questions ), conversational meetings, family 
prayer meetings, &c., in three or four 
places. Seven Khasi Brahmofe work at 
different mission centres. Of the Samajes 
some have chapels specially built for the 
purpose; in others the work is done in 
humble cottages. Owing to want of funds 
it has not been possible to build chapels 
there. Great difficulty has been experienced 
in training ignorant primitive people to do 
mission work. All obstacles have had to 
be overcome with patience. 

Teaching by Example. 

At first Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti had 
to cook for himself. He then taught his 
people to cook. 

There are no washermen and barbers 
among the Khasis, and there were at first 
no cobblers and shoemakers. He bad at 
first to be his own washerman, barber and 
cobbler. In the earlier years of his career 
he had to try to economise by doing the 
work of carpenters and masons himself. 

People at first had not much con- 
fidence in him. Now people deposit money 
with him instead of with their relatives. 
Husband and wife refer their private 
quarrels, which cannot be confided to 
others, to him for settlement. 

Day by day the work is growing hea- 
vier. More workers and more funds are 
urgently needed. People ask for preachers 
and teachers to work in their villages ; but 
workers are hard to get. With one-tenth 
the amount spent by Christian mission- 
aries ten times the result shown by them 
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can be achieved. With 25 
years’ hard and incessant 
labour, Nilmani Babu’s 
health has suffered ; and 
men are now needed to help 
him and eventually to take 
his place. The future of the 
Khasi Mission is very pro- 
mising. 

The Khasis are gradually 
getting denationalised, and 
contracting Western luxuri- 
ous habits. But they belong 
to India, and it is desirable 
that they should be Indians 
in their ways of life and 
thought. 

It is difficult to say exactly 
how many among the Khasis 
are Brahmos. The inimher 
given in the last Census is 
ver3’ erroneous. At the time 
of the last enumeration Nil- 
mani Babu wrott to the then 
Deputy Commissioner about 
the deliberately wrong enu- 
meration of Brahmos in a 
village by the Christian enu- 
merator. On that officer ask- 
ing to be informed regar- 
ding the names of Brahmos 
omitted Nilmani Babu fur- 
nished him with the names 
of 29 Brahmos. It is prob- 
able that these names were 
not finally included. Similar 
omissions have taken place 
in other villages. 

A great change has taken place in the 
life of those who have become Brahmos. 
Those who were formerly addicted to 
wine or ganja have given them up. Their 
conduct and manners have improved. The 
ideal of family life realised among them is 
much higher than before. They have ad- 
vanced in knowledge, too. Sorne have, on 
their death-beds, given remarkable proof of 
faith in and reliance on God. Many have 
made great sacrifice. There are mission 
workers who work very hard for the suc- 
cess of the cause incessantly day alter 
day, undergoing great hardship, on a mere 
pittance. Formerly when Christians 
pointed out the superiority of Christianity 
to the primitive religion of the Khasis, 
they could make no reply. ^ Now even 
many non-Brahmos by way of|replv affirm 
the superiority of Brahmoism. Brahmoism 


Brahmo Mission workers, 

is thus making its way among the 
people. 

That hundreds of Khasis noth profess 
and practice Brahmoism shows that 
pure theism can be understood and 
accepted bv a primitive people. Neither 
revealed infallible books, nor infallible pro- 
phets, nor incarnations of God, nor imaees 
of the deity are necessary for them. Even 
some educated Indians think that people 
become Brahmos merely in order th^t thev 
mav have greater liberty as regards food 
and drink and marriage than Hindus. With- 
out stopping to controvert this puerile 
notion, it mav be pointed out that in the 
case of the Khasis who have become 
Brahmos, they have had in everv respect 
to choose a far stricter path of life than 
before, without any prospect of worldly 
gain. 
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With the very scanty means placed at 
his disposal by the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj out of their limited resources, and 
with other small sums collected in other 
ways, Babu Nilmani Chakfabarti has done 
work of abiding value. As his work is 
many-sided, some aspect or other of his 
activities cannot fail to appeal to men 
and women who have a heart to feel for 
backward and primitive peoples. He 


wants more money and more men. He 
deserves to have both. The Khasi Mis- 
sion of the Brahmo Samaj is, so far as we 
are aware, the only indigenous agency in 
India for the advancement of an aboriginal 
race. For this reason, too, it deserves 
support. ^ J/'m 

The illustrations are from photographs supplied by 
Messrs Ghoshal Brothers of Shillong. ^ 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMISTS AND SOCIOLOGISTS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


B y the courtesy of Professor Seligman 
of the Columbia University I was 
invited to attend the annual meetings 
of the American Economic, the American 
Sociological and the American Statistical 
Associations, held at Princeton, New 
Jersey, on the 28th to 31st December, 1914. 
Of these the American Statistical Associa- 
tion is the oldest and the American Sociolo- 
gical Association the youngest—this being 
the 76th annual meeting of the former and 
the ninth of the latter. The American 
Economic Association held its 27th annual 
meeting at the same time and place. 
Princeton, where the meetings were held, 
is a very small town, the head quarters 
of the Universitv of that name. The 
University has about 5000 students on 
its rolls and is perhaps one of the youngest 
American Universities, where the students 
prepare for the A.B. degree only and do not 
carry on any post-graduate studies. Yet 
it has splendid buildings and extensive 
grounds, the number of buildings included 
in the University is 84, the earliest having 
been built in 1756 A. D. Of these no le^ss 
than 21 (perhaps more) are club houses 
or places for social gatherings. The buil- 
dings are beautiful and magnificent, fitted 
up with up-to-date improvements, sanitary 
or otherwise, lighted throughout with elec- 
tricity and furnished profusely and super- 
bly. The quadrangles afforded a beautiful 
sight when I reached there. Barring the 
paved footpaths and the temporary wooden 
track, all was white, spotlessly white. 
The snow’ that had fallen only two days 
before, was still lying in thick layers and 
had frozen. The high buildings with their 


tall towers and crowning minarets and 
domes made an inspiring impression. The 
town is a very quiet place— no factories 
and no markets. The surroundings are 
there purely academic and the atmosphere 
thoroughly non-industrial. The only other 
institution of note in the town is a 
seminary of theological learning where 
missionaries and ministers are trained for 
home and foreign service. 

The three societies, the annual meetings 
of which I attended, are all allied. They 
deal with social ciuestions of the greatest 
value to the nation and to humanity at 
large. In fact the addresses to which I 
listened with great attention left an 
impression on my mind that it was 
extremely hard to define their boundaries. 
They are so thoroughly inter-related and' 
inter-dependent. Two of them have just 
at the present moment Presidents of Uni- 
versities as their Presidents and the third 
is presided over by an eminent statisti- 
cian. The American Economic Association 
has Mr. John H. Gray of the University of 
Minnesota as its President and the 
American Sociological Association, Mr. 
Edward A. Ross of the University of 
Wisconsin. The officers and membeVs of 
the Executive Committees of these two 
are almost exclusively Professors of the 
different Universities in the U. S. A. and on 
the third also the Professors and officers of 
the Universities are in great strength. But 
it will be wrong to suppose that these 
Associations are purely academic* On the 
other hand they are thoroughly practical ; 
in so far that every question is discussed 
in its practical application to the affairs of. 
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the U.S.A. What was most remarkable was 
that even the officers of the State took 
patt in the debate and freely expressed 
their opinions and explained how the 
j Questions under discussion were 
handled in actual administration. Thus 
all sides of a question, purely academic, 
non-official, practical, and official were 
threshed out fully and every point of view 
was expressed, in ^ood humour and with- 
out the least acerbity on either side. Some- 
times pretty strong language was used oy 
the critics of Governmental methods but it 
never transgressed the limits of good sense 
and was taken in good spirit. Here is an 
object lesson for the Government of India. 
The idea of the ^'purity of the academic at- 
mosphere'* is at once absurd and unprece- 
dented. There is no country on the face of 
the globe where teachers and professors 
do not take active interest in politics. 
To hold otherwise would be most injurious 
to the interests of good government as 
well as to the advance ofscientific thought. 
Politics, Economics, Sociology and Statis- 
tics are sciences which cannot be separated 
from actual life. Theory and actualities 
act and react upon each other most won- 
derfully, ill these departments of human 
knowledge. Professors are scientific experts 
who alone can correct the vagaries of 
high-handed and unprincipled official- 
dom ; on the other hand, the practical 
administrative experience of officials and 
others engaged in business and the admi- 
nistration of thenations’affairsis the safest 
and the most effective check to the imprac- 
ticability of mere theory divorced from life. 

It is a most fatal mistake to cut off 
teachers and students from actual political 
life. Those who profess to teach political 
science, economics, and sociology, et cetera, 
by means of text books, without explain- 
ing their actual hearing on the affairs of 
the nation and the world and without 
throwing light on the actual phenomena 
which pass before the eyes of their students, 
are, to say the least, playing Hamlet 
vvithout Hamlet. As a matter of fact, the 
European professors in India do not pro- 
fess to perform this impossible feat. They 
can meet freely and speak adversely on the 
opinions held by the critics of the Govern- 
ment. That is in form. The embargo 
is on discussions in which the conduct of 
Government and the correctness of Gov- 
ernment measures may be questioned. In 
our opinion this is a mischievous and short- 
9 


sighted policy. A free and full discussiOiH 
of the current problems in the class-rooms 
will ])e very useful even in the interests of 
law and order ; many a wrong notion 
entertained b\^ the students would be 
removed and the fallacies underlying 
them would be exposed. Fancj any "Uni- 
versity in England or in America rusticat- 
ing a candidate for the degree of Ph. D. or 
Master of Arts, beesfuse when writing 
his thesis on Economics he criticises the 
current policy of the Government. 
In India this was actually done. The 
difference lay in the fact that the student 
concerned was not writing a thesisfor the 
University degree but an exercise essay. 
The whole policy of the Government of 
India in this matter is impolitic, unacadem- 
ic and unwise. 

This was a digre^^n. Now to revert 
to the American Associations referred to 
ibove. The first session was a combined 
meeting of all the three .Associations. At 
8 p. m. on the 28th of December the Presi- 
dent of the University of Princeton wel- 
comed the members in the name of the 
University and expressed the pleasure and 
the pride of the latter at their town having 
been selected for these annual meetings 
this year. He said the members of the 
Associations were philosophers in the strict 
sense of the term. They were concerned 
not only with what was, but also with 
what might be. Their investigations and 
labours helped in bettering and uplifting 
life and as such they were entitled to the 
gratitude of the nation in particular and 
of mankind in general. The speech did not 
occupy more than 20 minutes. After which 
the regular business of the session com- 
menced. 

First in order came the address of 
the President of the Economic Association, 
Mr. John H. Gray of the University 
of Minnesota. It was a written address, 
full of facts and able comments on the 
current economics and their relation 
to law. The burden of his remarks was 
the current idea of private property. He 
freely criticised the prevailing idea and 
practice and dwelt admirably on the 
problem of unequal and unfair distribution 
of wealth and comfort which resulted there- 
from. He seemed to think, if I understood 
him rightly, that all private rights of 
property must be subject to the test of 
public welfare. He traced the growth 
of the current ideas of private property, 
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beginning with individual competition 
and ending with the huge and gigantic 
corporations and trusts which were grin- 
ding and exploiting the community to the 
debasement of the individual worker, I 
am sorry that he read his paper very fast. 
The AmeriGan pronounciation is also so 
different that it was at times difficult to 
follow him. 

Next in order came the address of 
the President of the American Statis- 
tical Association, His burden was the 
lack of adequate attention both on the 
part of the Government and the public to 
the importance of correct statistics. He 
complained that statistics compiled by 
men who knew nothing of the science of 
Statistics and had received no training to 
qualify them for the task, could not be 
relied upon for the purposes of generalisa- 
tion. He pointed out how the Government of 
the U. S. A. were neglecting this important 
branch of their duty and how unfavorably 
their action in this respect compared with 
that of Germany or even of England. He 
praised the German system and had a 
good word for the English also. 

The third address was that of the 
President of the Sociological Association. 
He pointed out how the right of free com- 
munication including that of free assem- 
blage and free speech was being violated 
by a combination of the capitalist with the 
autocriats in the administration and what 
a great danger to the jjirogress of the 
community and the nation as a whole it 
constituted. All the four addresses, inclu- 
ding that of the local President, did not 
take more than 2 hours and twenty-minu- 
tes or perhaps even less. With the exception 
of the address of welcome all the others were 
written adresses read by their respective 
authoi.:!. The audience numbered about 
400 and some people had come from great 
distances. In the United States distances 
are even greater than in India. 

The next-day the proceedings of the 
different Associations were held separately, 
1 attended those of the Sociological Asso- 
ciation. The proceedings began at 10 a.m. 
and lasted till about 12-25 p. m. The 
subject for discussion was *‘Free assem- 
blage and reasonable restrictions on free 
assemblage.’’ The first paper was read bj*- 
Mr. Brooks. Without meaning any disres- 
pect to the celebrated author, the speech 
seemed to be disjointed, 1 must say, yet 
the audience enjoyed it and listened to 


it with all attention. He was of 
course in favour of free assemblage 
.subject only to considerations of com- 
mon welfare. Next came a paper 
from the Commissioner of Police of the 
State of New York. He was not present in 
person as he had been prevented from com- 
ing by certain official duties but his paper 
was read by one of his friends. While 
listening to his paper 1 thought what 
a blessing it would be to have such Com- 
missioners in India. His theme was not 
to interfere with the right of free assem- 
blage unless some overt act was done to- 
wards effecting a breach of the peace. He 
said the best way to keep peace was to let 
people have their say so long as they did 
not interfere with the rights of others, no 
matter what they wanted to say. He 
illustrated his ideas by actual facts from 
his experience as head of the New York 
Police. The third speaker pointed out the 
unsatisfactory natui'e of the law on the 
subject and elicited a great deal of 
laughter by quoting certain vague legisla- 
tive definitions to be found in the codes of 
certain states. How 1 wished 1 had a 
coj^y of the Indian Seditious Meetings Act 
and the Indian Press Act and also of sec- 
tions 108 to 1 10 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code of India to compare with the statu- 
tory provisions of which the speaker com- 
plained. this speaker was followed by the 
Commissioner of Police of Philadelphia 
State, and so the discussion went on until 
it was time to adjourn. In the afternoon 
session the subject for discussion was free- 
dom of speech and in the next meeting on 
the following day, freedom of the Press and 
the freedom of education. In a few words I 
will try to explain the general position in 
the U. S. A. This country, as my readers 
know, is divided into some 54 states. All 
these states are independent ofeach other so 
far as their internal affairs are concerned. 
They can make their own laws in conform- 
ity with the Federal Constitution and the 
original declaration of rights made at the 
time when America became independent of 
England. This declaration of rights all- 
ows the fullest possible freedom of speech, 
freedom of the Press and freedom of as- 
semblage. Any law abridging that right 
is illegal and void. But freedom must be 
distinguished from license. Hence the 
necessity of some legislative provision to 
guard against license. But what are the 
legitimate boundaries of freedom and what 
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is license ? Herein views and opinions difier 
and have always differed and shall always 
differ. What is license to-day, becomes an 
approved doctrine and an accepted principle 
tomorrow. Vested interests, current opi- 
nions, prevailing notions of moralitv and 
theology, and last but not the least, the 
interests of rulers and principal classes, 
have always stood in the way of freedom 
of speech and freedom of assemblage. Yet 
the cause of freedom and progress has 
advanced and will advance, in spite of 
these restrictions and limitations. Europe 
has advanced on the corpses of hundreds 
and thousands of martyrs for the cause of 
freedom and has reached a staj^e where its 
people enjoy the largest possible freedom 
of speech and thought. The letter of the 
law means so little in the West. What is 
important is the spirit. But for this 
the prisons of Europe and America 
would be full of people who are the 
acknowledged leaders of society and 
states in these continents. All the same 
no one can deny that occasionally there are 
lapses from these normal conditions owing 
to powerful class interests influencing the 
judgments of those who rule, govern and 
judge. These give rise to complaints and 
agitation. American capitalists, financiers 
and wealthy men are just now very much 
exercised over the onslaughts of Socialism 
on private property. These people have 
great influence in the party organisations 
which really govern the country. They 
supply the sinews of war. The Socialists 
are comparatively poor. They make their 
voice heard by strikes, and the general 
block up of business. This conflict of in- 
terests between the classes and the masses 
brings about a clashing of forces. All 
the forces of intellect, and morality are on 
the side of the poor. All the forces of 
wealth, power, influence, habit and estab- 
lished religion are on the side of the capi- 
talist. Hence the necessity of constant 
vigilance on the part of the former, lest 
the latter become too powerful and strong, 
and thus block the way to progress and 
reform. That is how the wheel of progress 
rolls on in the world and that explains the 
necessity of these interesting discussions, 
which the cream of intellectual America 
carried on in the meetings the proceed 
ings of which I am reporting. 

The Economic Association discussed the 
following subjects : 

(1) Speculation on the Stock Ex- 


changes and Public Regulation of the 
Exchange. 

In India no one outside the circle of 
business men knows what is going on in 
these Stock Exchanges and what effect they 
Wvc on the Commercial and Social morals 
of the nation. 

(2) Market Distribution. 

(3) The Relation of Education to In-* 
dustrlal EfEciency. 

(4) The Effect of Inheritance and In- 
come Taxes on the Distribution of wealth. 

The Statistical Association discussed 

1 . The relation of the Association to 
(a) Federal Statistical Bureaus, ( 6 ) State 
Statistical Bureaus, (c) Municipal Sta- 
tistical Bureaus, (d) Public Service and 
Business Statistics and (e) Social vStatistics 
and Surveys. 

(2) Improvement and Extension of the 
Registration Services. 

Besides this the Economic and Statistical 
Associations had a joint session wherein 
they discussed the Statistical work of the 
United States Government ; and the Eco- 
nomic and the Sociological Association 
had a joint session to discuss the question 
of “The Public Regulation of Work.’’ 

When listening to these questions often 
the idea crossed 1113 ^ mind how many 
persons in India, outside the official circles, 
interested themselves in these questions 
and how man}^ were qualified to take any 
intelligent interest in them and to what 
was the lack of interest and intelligence 
due. Of course there is only one reply. 
Firstly to the scanty provision made for 
the teaching of political and social sciences 
and secondly, to the divorce of theory 
from practice and the bogey of the purity 
of the academic atmosphere. Why the men 
best qualified to stimulate interest in these 
questions^ the professors and teachers of 
law, of economics, ot political science, and 
of jurisprudence, are all muzzled. There 
is only one class that is left, viz., the legal 
practitioners. The best of them are busy 
in making money and can spare no time lot 
the creation and education of public 
opinion on matters which so vitally affect 
the prosperity of the nation and its mtellec-i 
tual, social and political progress. Heuce 
the weakness of our political efforts and 
the ineffectiveness of our criticism of 
Govemnaent measures. 

LAJi’AX JUl 

29th Dec., 1914 ' 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE WORLD-WAR 


M artial Law was declared inside 
Germany on the 31st. of July (1914) 
at 4 in the afternoon. I have tried 
to describe some of the rules and regula- 
tions under it in ray last article published 
in the February number. All means of 
communication are made subordinate to 
the military and as a result of all this 
every correspondence and all the news for 
publication in papers must pass the 
'‘Censur.’' I was surprised to see that 
none of the papers ever published the loss 
of a man or the loss ol a cannon, during 
the first week of the war. Only after the 
fall of Liege, where the German losses were 
certainly enormous, they published a 
Reuter’s telegram stating that about 
20,000 Germans fell in the attack. 
Naturally the papers ridiculed this message 
and tried to deny it, but it was of no use. 
Immediately afterwards the Death lists 
‘auf dem Ehrenfelde’ were given out by 
the war-office and that showed exactly 
that in spite of all verbal denials, German 
losses were not small. 1 felt now for the 
first time that the war had actually begun 
and that the Censor was diligently at 
work. Even to this all-powerful body 
known as the Censor some things are quite 
impracticable- For instance, the Censor 
cannot possibly check the rush of the 
wounded in the Lazarettes. We being 
quite in the heart of the Empire, viz., in 
Berlin, never knew that the French had 
crossed the boundary in front of that 
impregnable fortress of Belfort. We were 
carefully kept in the dark about the rapid 
march of the French as far as Mulhaussen. 
At last a day came when the German 
papers published in thick type the news 
of the grand success of prince Ruprecht 
of Bavaria and declared that there was 
no French soldier on the German soil. 
How funny does this sound ? I suppose 
the Censor is fond of the expresion “a half 
truth is no lie”, and I think the Censor 
is right. When on one occasion, I was 
being censored by a Ticket-collector about 
my nationality Iremember to havedeelared 
myself a Hindu. Without waiting to see 
if lie was satisfied with this vague answer, 
i marched on towards the moving train. 


During the days of the first Russian ad- 
vance in East Prussia, the papers simply 
warned the people from going to places 
like Tilsit and Osterode. But we could not 
exactly see the reason of it, till large mass- 
es of homeless people, fugitives from East 
Prussia, were seen in the streets of Berlin 
The Germans, though unprepared, natur- 
ally showed great kindness and patriotism 
by offering shelter to these oppessed coun- 
trymen of theirs. The too careful censors 
usuallj^ supply the j\)urnalists only with 
insufficient information, but that causes at 
times great excitement among the general 
public, and important things are required 
to be organized in great hurry. The partial 
information largely inconvenienced the 
people, but in spite of it, every sort of 
comfort was given to these refugees. 
Numerous committees were formed and 
the^^ rapidly collected large contributions 
in the form of warm clothing and quan- 
tities of food-stuffs. They formed a list of 
such generous house-holders as could easily 
spare a few rooms from their own flats 
and accept some of these fugitives as free 
boarders, at their tables. Large restau- 
rants arranged to give good and sufficient 
food at the very low price of ten pfennigs 
(one arma) to the poor and altogether 
gratis to the homeless. It was a delightful 
sight to observe thousands of poorly-clad 
and bare-footed men and women devour- 
ing large portions of meat with a quantity 
of nicely cooked potato-soup. The Kitchen 
and the Service at these places of charity 
were maintained the same as before : only 
the contrast between the waiters in full 
dress and the collarless guests was rather 
too great and it excited compassion. In 
hard times, however, such distinctions 
do not make any difference whatever to 
the good-natured people. If only the 
Censor is more reasonable, even such hur- 
riedly organized institutions may work 
more efficiently and less inconvenience may 
be felt by the general public. 

There are, however, instances where the 
Censor must be praised. Some naughty 
picture post-cards, clearly to the dis- 
advantage of ”the Enemy’s” troops, were 
found on the bodies of German soldiers, 
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and the German government, after their 
attention was drawn to this fact by the 
Censor, prohibited the circulation of such 
scandalous pictures among their own 
troops. This was in accordance with the 
principle “One should defeat an enemy and 
not despise him.” I have seen a certain 
picture from a French journal, reproduced 
by a German magazine. The picture was 
a whole battalion of red-trousered soldiers 
moving about breathless and in disorder, 
inside the fortification-walls of Paris. A 
lady inquired of another the meaning of 
this unexpected move. The answer was: 
“Our troops have obtained a great victory 
and they are themselves coming in a body 
to announce it.” This is evidently an ele- 
gant form of the French criticism of the 
French Censor and his work-shop. An- 
other parallel Instance will show the awk- 
ward doings of the German Censor. While 
the Germans were believing that General 
von Kluck was rapidly marching towards 
Paris, “Corriere della Sera” (an Italian 
Evening Courier) mentioned the hea vy losses 
of his Cavalry at Compiegn? in the first 
week of September 1914. This was really 
the beginning of the rapid German retreat 
from Paris as far back as the Aisne. And 
this news which if it had originated with 
the Censor would have done least harm 
had to be confirmed by him after it had 
done its worst. It was the first time that 
I read about the loss of German cannon, 
otherwise I saw only Belgian, Krench, Eng- 
lish and Russian guns, captured and 
brought to the Museum of Berlin onSedan- 
dav, the 2nd of September. Somewhat 
different is the case with the reports of the 
naval actions as they are published in 
German papers. Most of these reports 
are originally published by the British 
Admiralty; and since these are true, al- 
though insufficient, the German has not 
much to check and to omit. 

It is conceivable, however, that there 
will be always some difference in the ways 
in which the messages of war are worded. 
The enemy is always put completely to 
flight, and the Military of the country, in 
which the news is published, is generally 
supposed to have organized an orderly 
retreat on the basis of some important 
principle of strategy. The German Press, 
when matters began to go against Ger- 
many, tried to the utmost the patience of 
its readers. Since the very hour of the 
rapid return from the Marne, they scrupul- 


ously tried to avoid the shabby word 
“retreat” which they reserved only for the 
enemy ; while those steps which the Ger- 
man forces were obliged to take were 
elaborately represented as only a grand 
strategic move. But, unfortunately, none 
of these writers ever attempted to explain 
the cause and real importance of this great 
strategy. May be, that explanation also 
was not fdlowed by the German Censor. 

To an indifferent observer sometimes 
main^ things have unexpected explana- 
tions. Even as early as September it was 
reported in foreign newspapers that there 
was a scarcity of dark-coloured cloth in 
Germany and that the mourners were 
forced to move about in ordinary gar- 
ments. The report was correct but the 
explanation was different. The fact was 
that the War-Office ])ublished so many 
death-rolls that one could hardly ride a 
street-car without coming across a mourn- 
er. Many of these, being very poor, 
could not possibly afford to buy a mourn- 
er’s suit and it was decided by the public 
to divSpense with this external symbol. 
There was also published an account of the 
mob from Berlin N. breaking some bakers’ 
shops. An outsider would hurriedly inter- 
pret this as an indication of the scarcity 
of wdieat-flour. The facts, however, were 
quite otherwise. Martial Law prohibits 
a baker from selling large quantities of 
bread. The customer in spite of this regu- 
lation insisted on buying more than what 
was permitted by law. The most natural 
result was a riot, the interference of the 
police and the destruction of the shops. 
The real cause of this mischief was, there- 
fore, not the scarcity of grain but the 
hoarding nature of the customers. One 
of my friends, on returning from the City, 
expressed his desire of removing his depo- 
sits from the Deutsche Bank. I liked the 
idea, as I thought the nation might claim 
as state-property all private money and 
particularly that belonging to the Foreign- 
ers. My fears were strengthened by the 
great rush ])efore the Imperial Bank. 
But we were wrong and there was not 
the slightest danger to private deposits. 
The rush was only of those willing 
contributors to the national War-Loan of 
five Milliards. Germany, since she was en- 
gaged in this furious war, tried to increase 
her reserva^s of Gold. Paper money was 
placed in circulation even to the value of a 
Mark (one Shilling). Gold and heavier 
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silf-er coins began to disappear. It was 
* clear that they rolled to the National 
Treasury. Post-Offices were instructed by 
the Imperial Bank to exchange all the Gold 
they received into Currency Paper. Honest 
young bo 3 ^s collected heaps of Gold from 
private sources by going from door to 
door. Every one knew the necessity of 
this collection and therefore nobody dis- 
played any unwillingness. 

At the time of their victorious march 
through Bruxelles, the German troops had 
no resistance from the Belgian Military. 
But unfortunately, the civil populace got 
excited at the sight of the stout German 
Eagle and used queer means to thwart 
his progress. In Germany it was reported 
that the Kaiser made a second earnest 
request to these “Franktireur’’ (side- 
shooters) of Belgium. He actually begged 
of these “innocent” people that they 
should not, as civilians, take the military 
law into their own bands. Even a small 
group of such armed citizens can effect a 
a good deal of confusion and destruction 
among the marching troops of the eneniv. 
But excited as they generally are at such 
moments, they do not, unfortunately, 
foresee the sad effects of their actions. 
The Military on its own part must behave 
better, but it is not always sober and as it 
has happened in a number of cases, the 
enraged Prussian Officers gave orders to 
punish these Franktireurs by burning their 
houses and by pulling down beautiful 
works of Art. Shame on those soldiers 
and on those civilians who Jiave 
apparently lost all sense for culture 
and for civilization ! In some cases, for 
instance, before the first bombardment of 
Rheims, strict orders were given by the 
German General Staff to avoid shelling the 
Cathedral. For some reason or other that 
is known perhaps to the German authori- 
ties, the order could not be carried out and 
guns were directed towards the Cathedral. 
This was published in the report of the 
Academy of Arts in Rome, after they had 
obtained the full explanations of the unfor- 
tunate destruction of the Cathedral of 
Rheims from the Academy at Berlin. 
Similar explanations were given for the 
destructions at places like Longvvy and 
Louvain. Of course this spoils the good 
opinion of the Neutrals, but at certain 
times, according to the Prussian point of 
view, such steps have to be taken and 
tlicn the consequent destructions arc inevi- 


table. Moreover the reports are likely to 
be exaggerated and incomplete. When the 
Russians were in East Prussia for the first 
time, almost every day the Germans wrote 
violently about the burning of a village 
or the bombardment of a Church, as if the 
Russians did these things intentionally 
and without any cause whatever. Mostly 
in such causes, the above mentioned Frank- 
tireurs are to blame and they are the real 
cause of all misery. After the Germans had 
successfully occupied Bruxelles they forced 
all newspapers to appear only in German. 
This is to all appearances a modern form 
of tyranny. Similarl}^ the Russians were 
reported to have introduced their own 
postage stamps and coins of victory in 
Johannisburg. A reader in these cases has 
to read between the lines to arrive at the 
probable truth. 

The first German naval loss was a small 
ferry -steamer “Victoria Louise,” which 
was used for laying mines and was sunk 
by the British Cruiser “Amphion.” The 
latter also struck a mine and sank. Now 
in critisizing the description of this dis- 
aster as it was published in an English 
paper the German humour was very 
bitter; “What does it matter to know 
which one of the vessels sank gracefully and 
which like a stone, to us Germans it only 
matters to know that both of them 
reached the bottom.” It seems to be 
always carefully arranged by the enemy’s 
artillery that at least one Church is 
shelled during the bombardment of the 
town and some innocents are killed. 
Germans were always careful to publish 
such news as would cause great excite- 
ment and sympathy among the Neutral 
Powers. When French aviators dropped 
bombs over Nuremberg, then according 
to the reports of the German Press, des- 
truction was caused to the old Cathedral, 
and two women and one postman were 
seriousely wounded ! Other losses were 
not great! Who could believe this nonsense, 
so long as one could easily dri\!^e to 
Nuremberg and percieve the old Cathedral 
intact and without anj^ traces of destruc- 
tion. 

One there was great excitement 

in the City. Extra bills were posted, 
containing the following information : 
“A French automobile number AI 18326 
containing besides the chauffeur a man 
and a woman in disguise was carrying 
gold to Russia.” Curiously enough the 
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Prussian Guards stopped and searched Theatres and Picture-Palaces in Berlm 
painmlly every vehicle that passed over arrangfed for great shows to demonstrate 
the Potsdamer Platz on that day. The the horrible atrocities and crimes on human 
desired automobile, however, did not culture done by their enemies. A keen 
arrive. It did not occur to these Officers observer could easily see that many of the 
that the auto could have perhaps avoided films were manufactured in the Cinemato- 
running right through the heart of Berlin graph-workshops and not on the actual 
and taken another route! This is how a battle-field as thev were supposed to be. 
trivial rumour is taken seriously even by There were always some defects noticeable 
the Police. in the uniforms of the dummy soldiers that 

So long as I was there I was under the represented the real ones. A film showed 
impression that Germany was the only the means which Germany employed to in- 
country among the belligerents that vade Belgium. The letters of the word 
carried on a fair war. Whenever one meets Belgium were automatically replaced by 
a wounded soldier in the omnibus or in the the heavy projectiles of Krupp’s guns, ana 
Lazarette, he is sure to narrate a number the impregnable steel cupolas of the forts 
of incidents, decidedly to the disadvantage of .Antwerp trembled at the very sight of 
of the French and the Russians. He repeats huge Zeppelins. 

the regulations about the use of the White Such pictures as well as theatrical jokes 
Flag and describes how the enemy misused at the cost of the enemy’s soldiers are in- 
it on occasion, how his divivsion was taken teresting and may have a certain tem- 
at a disadvantage and how he was shot porar\^ effect. But they do not build up 
through the thigh. He mentions from his historj^ which requires a more solid 
own observations cases in which they foundation. 

violated the sacred sign of the Red cross. A man, staying in a country that is 
According to his narration, the Red Cross actually engaged in this world-war, can 
carriages are used for the tiansport of look or is allowed to look at every incident 
field-kitchens and ammunition. On m3’’ that takes place only with one eye. It is 
return home, I understood that the only the Neutrals that are capable of using 
Germans represented only one side of the both their eyes to a certain extent and thus 
facts. According to the information ob- receive a solid view of all the events, al- 
tainable here one is made to believe that though they are only partially exposed to 
the Germ/ins have no more claims to civi- them by the belligerents, 
lization. 1st Feb., 19 ir>. Gopal Paranjpe. 
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F rom his childhood lohn Foster was his observations on earth and heaven, men 
given to fits of abstraction which had and manners, hte and death, were remark- 
earned him the name of John a’Dreams ably acute and illuminating, he absolutely, 
from his easygoing, laughter-loving father, according to the testimony of governes^S, 
He added to a quite peculiar wisdom a tutors, schoolmasters, and all of their kind 
singular incapacity for learning anything refused to anything. When ms 

he was not’ interested in. The things he brothers and sisters 
was not interested in covered Latin, Greek, mopping up a liberal education 
mathematics, the modern languages, sponge sucks up water, John would be 
geography, arithmetic, and the use of the discovered m a brown considenmg 

globes. He was a curious boy ; for while his finger-nails, from which he WQUld 
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awaken with a pointed question concern- 
ing high and heavenly things which almost 
^ook your breatli away. 

This when he was a child ; and there 
was no great alteration in him as a school- 
boy. Colonel Foster, who had spent a 
good many years in India, used to talk of 
fakirs who, by contemplating an imaginary 
spot about midway ot their stomachs, saw 
all the mysteries of earth and heaven. 

‘‘Heaven knows what’s to become of 
John,” he would say. “The others will 
all get scholanships and take their educa- 
tion off our hands ; but John will be a 
burden on us all his days. John’s fit for 
nothing but minding sheep. By Jove ! I 
couldn’t even recommend him for that. 
He’d let the sheep stray while he was 
looking at his fingers” 

John’s mother, to whom these remarks 
were made, only smiled—a certain bright, 
curious smile of which she and John had 
the secret. The young Fosters, except 
John, took after their gay, handsome, 
irresponsible father. 

“John will be a poet,” she would say. 
“Wait and see! We’ll all be tremendous- 
ly proud of John. He’ll realise all the 
poetry I wanted to write and never could.” 

John continued to be a puzzle as he 
grew up. He went to school with the 
others and learned as little of the school 
curriculum as it was possible to learn and 
remain at the school. Perhaps he would 
not have remained if he had not discovered 
an amazing, unexpected aptitude for 
games. His father, always bewildered by 
John, expressed openl^’^ his amazement at 
John, Captain of the School Eleven, and 
John, Captain of the School Fifteen— -he 
simply swept the board where athletics 
were concerned ; and the school adoredhim. 

“By Jove!” Colonel Foster said, with a 
proud and humorous air. “We’ve found 
out at last what John’s fit for. Let John 
go in as a professional. I’m always ex- 
pecting to see him fall in a brown study 
at the most critical point of the game; 
but somehow he doesn’t. 1 thought the 
youngsters would go mad over him to- 
day” 

“John is realising all the things I 
wanted to do and didn’t because 1 was 
delicate,” his mother returned “I always 
longed to be active. Think of the years 
I lay on a sofa till you came and wrought 
a miracle. John makes up to me lor the 
years of lying on a sofa,” 


“He’s your own sop, the Colonel 

admitted, with a tepder light in his eye 
as he looked at his wife. 

’ John read voraciously whenever he had 
a moment from the gameSf and the school 
routine ; but while he learnt a deal from 
his reading, it was knowledge that was of 
no good so far as any practical result was 
concerned — or so his lather said. He did 
not go on to the university like his 
brothers. What was the use ? He wrote 
like a child, and his spelling was infamous. 
At nineteen, at twenty, at twenty-two, 
John was still at home at Carrick while his 
brothers and sisters were settling them- 
selves honourabl}^ in the world. It had 
not 3’et been discovered what John could 
do. It never was likely to be discovered, 
according to his father. In his mother’s 
secret heart she was glad. The other boys 
were leaving her — going into the Army, the 
Navy, to India and the Colonies. The 
girls were marrying off very quickly. You 
would have .said that eligible men would 
be found anywhere rather thpn in the 
neighbourhood of Carrick ; and that was 
true. But kind people who were attached 
to the Fosters gave the girls a chance ; and 
being handsome and high-spirited and clever 
and amiable, they married off with a 
rapidity that disconcerted their mother, 
from whom John had inherited his taste 
for standing still and letting the world 
pass by. They were all flying away, flying 
away and leaving the old home empty, 
except John, and though she never said 
it, John was the child of her heart. 

John shot and fished and farmed, and 
wrote poems in the little book he carried 
in his breast-pocket, and seemed quite 
happy, though he would turn a painful 
pink when his father jibed at him, even 
while he took it in excellent part. He was 
very shabby, very down-at-heel. What 
did one want with fine clothes tramping 
the furrows, or ploughing a field, or 
pushing one’s way about a fair when there 
was livestock to be sold or bought ? John, 
who had a small conceit of himself, hever 
fretted that his shoes were down at heel 
and his homespuns frayed and worn. He 
only heard of these things when his 
brothers and sisters, especially his sisters, 
came to Carrick, and the hearing did not 
disturb him. He had a curious, quiet 
happiness of his own. The common people 
and the animals loved him. He was out- 
of-doors all day, and slept the sleep of 
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the labouring man at night. If he had 
any sorrow it was that he was so little 
good at earning money, and inone^- was 
very scarce at Carrick, especially since 
Lucy^s marriage had turned out less 
satisfactory than was anticipated, and 
Grade had married a poor man, and both 
had to be helped from the parental purse, 
which was already somewhat depleted 
by the expense of launching all the brilliant 
ones out on the world. 

One thing John had no idea of at all, 
and that was his possession of uncommon 
good looks. He was a big fellow, with a 
grace of movement hardly to be looked for 
considering his height and breadth. He 
had clear, shining golden hair. His skin, 
under the golden tan, was as fair as a girl’s. 
When John threw back his head and 
laughed, in a way he had, most women 
would have found him irresistible. Slaney 
the eldest sister, who had a streak of 
worldly wisdom, had remarked on her 
last visit to Carrick that it was a thous and 
pities that John, with his looks, should be 
such a tatterdemalion; John, with his 
looks, went on Slaney, ought to marry 
well. 

.Now the appellation of John a’Dreams 
had not been given to John onl}^ because 
of his losing himself in dreams and 
speculations. 

It was his father who had given him 
the nickname first, and his father was too 
much given to the obvious to make so 
abstract a use of the name. John had been 
a dreamer in a special sense. The recital of 
his dreams had been one of the diversions 
of the school-room when the children w’cre 
young. John’s dreams had a detail, a 
reasonableness, a continuity, rare in 
dreams. He dreamed many strange things 
that, as Maurice said, were more like 
stories in a book than anything so mad 
as dreams. And once upon a time some- 
thing strange had come out of John’s 
dreams. He had dreamt that under the 
garden wall by the postern gate, just 
where the green wooden palings began, 
there lay buried the Don’s treasure— doub- 
loons and pieces of eight, gold cups and 
dishes and Jew^'clled ornaments, which had 
been given to a P'oster by the survivor of 
a Spanish galleon in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The ship which had belonged 
to the Armada had drifted in, a wreck, on 
the wild coast, and had been looted, and 
the Don and his daughter would have been 
10 


murdered by the fierce islanders if it had 
not been for Dominich Foster, who had 
married Donna Annuiiciata and taken the 
treasure; but it had all been lost in the 
Desmond Rebellion— buried to save it, was 
the tradition— and the secret of its hiding- 
place forgotten Vhen Dominick Foster was 
killed with Sir James Fitzmaurice. 

Enough had come of the dream to per- 
suade the young Fosters to a belief in 
John's power ol dreaming true things. For 
when a winter storm brought the big 
walnut tree toppling down on the wall, 
leveling it flat, in the foundations of the 
w’all were discovered a curious sword that 
still s}ii)vvc(l some damascening on the rus- 
ted blade, a silver image of the Blessed 
Virgin blackened but intact under the strain 
oftheea^th, n medal, its inscription obli- 
terated as though by some strong acid, 
and a couple of discoloured coins. The 
colonel kept the things as curios, and often 
displayed them to a visitor, but much dig- 
ging about the spot had not brought other 
treasures to light. 

To be sure there had been a wide field 
for the hiding of the Don’s treasures, if 
the thing w^ere not a fantastic legend 
added to as the centuries passed. The 
Fosters had owmed a wide stretch of 
country in the great days, reaching away 
to the Black River and Temple Phadrig, 
where there had been an old Priory of 
Cistercians. Most of that had long passed 
from them. Within a mile of Temple 
Phadrig, in the enclovsed grounds that 
now surrounded a mansion built late in 
the Eighteenth Century on the .site of the 
Priory, there rose up a square Norman 
keep, roofless now and wind owlcss, all that 
remained of the house where the younger 
branch of the Fosters lived when the elder 
kept state at Carrick. 

John a’Dreams, following the Beg River 
one day when out fishing, found himself in 
Temple Phadrig ground. Of late the house 
had a new owner— a South American, by 
name de Las Casas. John had heard that 
Temple Phadrig had passed from the Brad- 
ford wool-stapler, who had bought it for a 
whim and soon tired of it, to the South 
American of Spanish descent, who had 
some real or fancied link with that part of 
the country. The romantic vein in him 
had been stirred to an interest in the 
Spanish gentleman-— Antonio de Las Casas. 
It sounded better than William Bri^S. 
Following the course of the* winding 
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as it meandered at its sweet will across the 
Senor^s park, he stopped to look with new 
interest at the square white house covered 
in stucco, with the round arches to the 
windows and doors, the outside shutters, 
the pilastered railing round the roof dotted 
with classical urns. ' 

Down the long avenue came a lady 
riding a coal-black horse. The horse seemed 
to take fright at John, who was a wild 
figure enough with the golden hair sticking 
out through the rents in his hat. The 
horse reared and curvetted, but it was 
soon apparent to John that his rider had 
him in absolute control. A fiery creature 
but as gentle as he was spirited. John had 
rushed to catch the horse’s head, but 
before he could do it the necessity was 
over. 

He apologised, taking off his ragged 
hat, and standing in an attitude of uncon- 
scious grace, not lost on the beautiful eyes 
of Carmen de Las Casas. 

“So it is a gentleman,” she said to 
herself softly, the light glowing in the 
magnificent eyes. ‘T thought at first it 
was only a magnificent peasant.” 

John stood by the horse’s head, patting 
the beautiful sleek neck. Anyone seeing 
might have thought that the horse needed 
quieting. As a matter of fact, John stood 
there because he felt oddly unable to with- 
draw. He had apologised for frightening 
the horse and for trespassing on the 
grounds of Temple Phadrig. Carmen had 
accepted his apologies. Wliy then did he 
not go on ? 

As a matter of fact he was fascinated l)y 
Carmen de Las Casas. He had never seen 
anyone like her. She had a clear dark com- 
plexion, regular features, magnificent hair. 
She w^ore a graceful hat with a long sweep- 
ing plume. There w^as a lace cravat at the 
neck of her tightly-fitting habit. Her lips 
were red ; and her quiet, sombre, passion- 
ate eyes had meanings in them unknown 
to the pale eyes of the Northern world. 
They bewildered John a’Dreams. 

“You are Miss de Las Casas ?” he said, 
staring at her in a bewitched way. 

“Yes ; I am Carmen de Las Casas. And 
you ?“ 

“John Foster; my father lives over there 
at Carrick.” 

“Ah, Fosterre”— Carmen’s speech had a 
delightful southern intonation. “My father 
wishes much to know the Coronel Fosterre. 
Once there \^as something between our 


families. It is in the family history. One 
of us— Don Miguel— was wrecked on these 
shores, in the Madre Dios of the Armada. 
He was saved by an ancestor of yours who 
married into our family. He was not Las 
Casas — oh, no! — but Quevado. We are on 
the— what you call it— the speendle side,” 

‘‘Then we are cousins, Senorita,” said 
John. 

“Ah, 1 do not know that, Mr. Fosterre, 
But you shall come home with me to my 
father. Fie will be very glad to meet you. 
He has meditated to call on the Coronel 
Fosterre.” 

John fished the Beg, no more that day. 
He went home to Temple Phadrig with 
Carmen, just as he was. If it was anything 
of a shock to Antonio dc Las Casas to 
meet so unkempt a member of the family, 
he showed no sign of it. John lunched at 
Temple Phadrig. Afterwards he and the 
Senor, with Carmen hovering in the back- 
ground, spent a fascinated hour over family 
documents, by which the Senor proved 
his connection with Miguel Quevado. 
Afterwards the moter-car came round to 
convey John home. Anything so modern 
.seemed out of keeping with de Las Casas 
and his daughter. It travelled too fast 
for John’s taste. He was in a bewilder- 
ment of happiness. The Senor drove. 
Carmen leant over the seat from the back 
and chattered. Her breath was on John’s 
cheek ; her silky hair touched his eyes 
once or twice like a dark gossamer. 

He was telling the Senor the story of 
the Don’s treasure. He was telling him 
how he had dreamt tha it lay at Temple 
Phadrig, not at Carrick at all— perhaps 
it w^as hidden somewhere about the old 
broken keep, which now and again was 
visible through pn opening in the woods, 

“We shall search together, Senor John,” 
said de Las Casas— he pronounced it 
“Yuan.” “See, are we not cousins? Car- 
niencita,you and 1, we will helpSenor Yuan 
to recover the treasure of Don Miguel.” 

It was all too soon the drive was over 
and the car drew up in front of Carrick, 
where the paint peeled from the hall-door, 
the steps were broken and sunken, the 
path- ways green with weeds, the balus- 
trading of the terrace broken in parts and 
lying on its side. Old Con, who had been 
with the Fosters fifty years, came out to 
open the door bearing evident signs of 
having donned a black coat hastily and 
smelling strongly of the stables. 
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Por the first time John was aware 
of the dilapidation of things. The billiard 
table in the hall was frightfully shabby, 
the rugs were pitfalls for the unwarry 
feet, the curtains hung away. At Temple 
Phadrig there had been a beautiful 
ordered simplicity. The simplicity was so 
perfect that only the initiated would have 
kijown it cost money. Everything was 
the best of its kind. If the taste of the 
owner ran to simplicity and dignity time 
and money had gone to satisfying it. 

The Senor and Carmen seemed to find 
nothing amiss. The Colonel as far as con- 
sistent with his more Northern delibera- 
tion, fell into the Senor’s arms, the Senor 
having hailed him as cousin without mis- 
giving. Carmen seemed captivated by 
john^s mother. The two walked in the 
overgrown gardens, where Mrs. Foster 
had reclaimed a bit here and there for her 
favourite flowers. Carmen looked over the 
wilderness about her with a contempla- 
tive, beneficent gaze. Her manner to Jolin^s 
mother was beautiful. It was caressing, 
deferential. Mrs. Foster began to put into 
concrete form something that troubled her 
vaguely. Her girls \/ere dears ; but they 
had always been, Irora babyhood, sure of 
themselves. They had never (|uite realised 
her dreams of what a little daughter might 
be. They had laughed at her tenderly— at 
her and John. Hers had been a world 
withdrawn from them, in which only she 
and John walked and clasped hands. 

As soon as it became known that the 
de Las Casas were at Temple Phadrig, the 
county and the neighbouring counties 
swooped down upon them. Much hospi- 
tality was ofi’ered them. Thev were rich, 
romantic ; they had the true Spanish dig- 
nity ; the girl was extraordinarily hand- 
some ; the father had the manners of a 
hidalgo ; they were kindly, generous, 
simple. What a fortunate thing they had 
settled down in this remote corner of the 
world, where there was so little money 
going, and so few prospects for penniless 
sons and unportioned daughters ! 

The newcomers welcomed the kindness. 
They gave a large, unstinted, simple hospi- 
tality. Their presence made life perceptibly 
gayer in those wild western regions. 
Mothers had hopes for their sons : and, 
if Carmen was married off, would not 
Temple Phadrig require a mistress ? Senor 
Antonio had a presence and manner to 
flutter the hearts of women not exactly 


in their first youth — if he was the father 
of a grown-up daughter. 

The county coming in somewhat pushed 
the Fosters to one siae-— at least John 
felt it so. John had smartened himself up 
since that clay when he had met Carmen 
de Las Casas riding the Cid. But after all, 
what chance had he ? Titles were jostling 
each other thick as blackberries about 
Carmen. What chance had he against 
Lord Ballymore, sleekly handsome, with 
his cynical, witty tongue and his man-of* 
the-world air ? Or against Sir Walter 
Burki , who was a great traveller, and 
had lectured before the Royal Society and 
been received in audience by the King? 
And there were others. John had only 
his littic wallet of poems. One or two of 
these had been published— in America. 
John was dreadfully shy about it. One 
American magazine had paid him twenty* 
live dollars for his poem. Five pounds 
and some shillings ! He had carried it 
with a swelling heart to his mother, and 
bidden her to get a new dress. She wanted 
one. She had laughed at John through 
her tears. Then they had read the poem 
together, and she had cried and kissed 
John. She said John’s poem had given her 
back her lost youth. And again she said 
that if she were dead to-morrow something 
of her would remain alive in John’s poem. 

She used to look at John with bright, 
wistful eyes when he kept away from Car- 
men. At first he was always finding some- 
thing to take him over to Temple Phadrig 
but little by little that almost ceased. He 
was often away for half the day. But that 
had been always John’s way. His mother 
gave up asking, when he came in at even- 
ing, if he had been to Temple Phadrig. 
He even slipped away when Carmen and 
her father were expected ; and that was 
often; for Senor Antonio clung to his new- 
found relations. The dream of the little 
daughter who was to adore her, kept slip- 
ping away from the poor lady. John a’ 
Dreams was going to loose the chance For- 
tune had put in his way. There had been 
times of late when tears had dashed in Car- 
men’s eyes, being told that John was ab- 
sent again. 

John spent hours in the wide, lonely 
fields round about the square Norman keep 
which was all that remained of Edmund 
Foster’s house. There had been an Ed- 
mund Foster when the Desmond Rebellion 
drowned these parts in tear amd blood. 
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John had been dreaming again— that the 
•treasiire lay buried at Foster’s Fort, and 
he had teen digging patiently about the 
foundations of the\ower, so far without 
result. 

Sometimes when he was tired of 
digging he would sit clown on a fallen 
tree-trunk and make new poems and polish 
the old ones. He was a painstaking 
artist. He wrote slowly even when the 
passionate impulse shook him most, and 
he elaborated with infinite care. Some- 
times he would do nothing at all, only 
sit staring before him, possessed by his 
dreams. 

One day in September he sat staring 
over the golden world that stretched away 
to the mountains. There was a bright 
pensiveness about the day ; something a 
little sad in the last songs of the birds, 
and the mellowing, lading gold that laj^ 
over all the world. 

He was thinking of Carmen, and how 
she had broken up his peace. Before she 
came he had been happy. Now he would 
never .be happy again. The dreams had 
lost the power of satisfying him. He felt 
starved when he was out of her presence, 
and fevered when he was in it. When he 
thought of her belonging to another man 
his eyes were suddenly red ; his hands 
clenched ; he wanted to rend and kill— 
he who had always been gentle. 

A shadow’ fell across the book on his 
knee. It was she herself. .She stood look- 
ing down at him— then from him to the 
mounds of earth he had dug up looking 
for the treasure. 

“Yon have found nothing. Cousin 
Yuan?” she said, as she sat down beside 
him. 

“Not yet,” he re]died, his moody eyes 
devouring her slender grace. But 1 shall 
find it. It was in my dream.” 

“Will you read me your poems, Yuan ?” 
she said. “Your mother has told me. 
She says they are beautiful.” 

“She does not know at all ,” he said, 
looking down at the round, boyish charac- 
ters in which the poems were set. “She 
would think them beautiful for my sake.” 

“Read me one, Yuan.” 

He did not know what possessed him. 
The poems were full of her. He had felt 


that he could never publish them, for the 
whole world must know his secret. Now 
he snatched at telling her all he felt under 
the veil ot poetry. Her sweet proximity 
intoxicated him. He did not dare to look 
at her, but he felt her nearness. Little 
thrills ran through him from head to foot. 
His voice shook as he read. 

She made no sign. He did not dare stop 
once he had begun. His passion gathered 
force as he went on. The burning words 
to the unnamed lady— what would she say 
if she knew’ they were meant for her ? 

It was fire and tow. His voice falte- 
red and fell. She sighed his name at his 
ear so softly that it might have been only 
the wind sighing over the autumn fields. 
She was in his arms. 

So John a’Dreams carried off the South 
American beauty and heiress, to the great 
indignation of many more eligible per- 
sons. When his mother, clasping him to 
her in joy because he had given her the 
daughter she craved and because he had 
won his owrn happiness, said through her 
tears and laughter that surely John’s 
dream had come true and he had found 
the Don’s treasure at the old Fort, he was 
ready to believe she was right. Every- 
thing smiled on John’s unbelievable great 
bliss. Senor Antonio confessed that il 
Carmen had chosen elsewhere he would 
have been bitterly disappointed since his 
great desire had been for the coming toge- 
ther once more of the tw o families. 

The question of the Don’s treasure was 
forgotten— the riddle read at least. But 
some time in the following winter the old 
tower, undermined by John’s explorations, 
tumbled down, bringing with it a great 
tree that grew on the same hillock. The 
roots of the tree brought up with them a 
great number of gold and silver cups, trea- 
sure ot one kind or another, but not what 
had been reported ; nothing to make the 
Fosters rich, although enough to stock a 
small museum. John alw’ays said that he 
believed only a portion of the Dog’s trea- 
sure had been hidden there. Some time 
his dreams might give him another clue. 
But, as for himself , he had found his trea- 
sure and he was well contented. Hisdreams 
had only been previsions of the unflawed 
jewel he was to find at the Fort. 
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INDIAN CIYIUSATION. 

Appearances hy Lowes Dickenson. Published by 
^ 'Son^ London. 4-6 nett. Essay on the 

ivilisation of India^ China and Japan bv Sfinic 
Author and publisher. 1-6 nett. 

Two books have been published by Mr. Lowes 
pikenson dealing with his tour in India, Chinn, 
apan and America. As the author of ‘Letters 
»f John Chinaman’ Mr Dickenson had already made 
a reputation in the Hast, long before he set his foot on 
its shores, and when it was announced that he was 
coming out on a travelling fellowship, with his friend 
Mr. Trevelyan, great expectati(jns were aroused. 
Hut the account of his Indian visit, in both the books 
which he has published, is disappointing. His descrip- 
tion of China is more satisfactory. Perhaps the 
inost striking chapters are those on America. Japan 
is clearly almost as great a problem to him as India. 
He is impressed l)y the Japanese lo' e of beauty, by 
their ‘Greek’ outlook upon life ; but all this has been 
said many times before. Nf>t the Japanese, n-wthc 
Indians, but the Chinese arc the people who win 
his heart. “At the first sight’’ he says “of those ugly, 
L’lieery, vigorous ])eople, I loved tinui.” And this 
‘love at first sight’ has <>pened the door of under- 
standing. Indeed, we can see clearly from these 
Chinese pages what are Mr. Dickenson’s own tastes. 
He loves the practical, the eomiiion-sensible: he 
hates the mystical. Vet he is not a Philistine. He 
has a high appreciation of art, culture and religion. 
He condemns Atnerica, in comparison with the Bast, 
for a lack of all these three higher ends of life. To 
the American, according to Mr. Dickenson, business is 
religion and religion is business. 

With India there was no ‘love at first sight.' 
Rather there was a weariness and a repulsion. 
When he left India for China, he tells us, if was as 
though one oppressive cloud had been lifted. All 
seemed wrong to him in India, — politics, religion, 
society, art. “The spirit brf)oding over India’’ he says 
“lay like a nightmare upon me, clouding all the in-, 
terest and all the pleasure of my travel.’’ The Bengali 
he found to be like no one else, — a type of human 
character standing out entirely apart. One feels 
inclined to ask Mr. Lowes Dickenson whether he has 
ever studied the Celtic temparament. That stud 3 % 
and an interest in modern Irish histemy, would have 
made clear to him much that his own strong Anglo- 
Saxon nature found so puzzling in Bengal. To me j 
one great attraction of the Bengali i.< that he has ini 
him so little that is ‘Anglo-Saxon,’ To Mr. Lowes! 
Dickenson that is his condemnation. The Chinese, on* 
the other hand, (he states it again and again) are the 
‘English’ (he means the ‘Anglo-Saxons’) of the Far 
East ; and he dotes upon them like a spoilt child. I \ 
wonder the parallel did not strike him between the j 
lowland Scot (a Saxon to the back-bone) with his ^ 
invasion of Calcutta, and the same thrifty Scot’s j 
invasion of the North of Ireland, at Belfast. No f 
Irishman, (and no Bengali, for the matter of that) can j 
stand against that invasion in commerce. For there! 
are a hundred and one other interests in life (espe-i 
cially talking, music and poetry) which the Celt and* 


the Bengali delight in, <[uite apart from building up a i 
fortune. * 

It must be ])ut down to his credit that Mr. 
Dickenson does not minimise religion as the one 
central fact of Indian life. “Religion” he says “is the 
one dominant note in India.” So far he is correct. 
But when he tries to explain what Indian religion is, 
then at once he comes to grief. He calls it ‘inhuman.’ 
He declares that ‘only by ceasing to be man’ does the 
Indian gain religious freedom. These two phrases 
are lidsleading enough; but the mischief strikes still 
deeper, when he goes on to impugn the Indian nation- 
al character Itself in comparison with our owm. “To 
an linglishinan” he writes “practical efficiency, 
honesty and truth are the chief and indispensable 
goods. To an Indian, as, in a less degree, to other 
Orientals, all these things are inditterent.” 

Such a charge br()ught against the whole Indian 
nation is paintully unjust. 1 have lived in India many 
more years thaii Mr. Dickenson has lived months, anlF 
I have travelled much in other lands ; 1 can affirm ; 
witliout hesitation that I have never found a more I 
essentially truth-loving people than Indians. The ! 
search for Truth, for Reality, without rejjard to this J 
world, or to life itsell', is in my opinion India’s j 
strongest national characteristic. And the greatest/, 
of all wonders is, that this love for the Truth has i 
survived century after century of subjection. And j 
Honesty goes along with truth. Greed for money ‘ 
(which, we are told in the Bible is a root of all evil) ; 
lias yet eaten its way into the Indian heart. 
There is a reverence lor simplicity and poverty still 
current m India to-day which makes dishonesty ; 
scarcely even a felt temptation among myriads of the 
common people. I'nrtliermore, the whole vast fabric ! 
of the Indian tannly life would be (juite unworkable 
withoiiL a basis of truth and honesty on which to j 
build it up. Practical efficiency, indeed, may be lack- 
ing (though hardly in the Western Province) and there 
is much of this .side on Indian character which is 
annoying to the Lhiglishman with his own English 
ways'; that, however, is a minor matter. But truth 
and honesty are not minor matters at all ; and to dis- 
credit them on hears.'i^', as Mr. Lowes Dickenson 
has done, is a very serious thing; an offence for which 
forgiveness is difficult. 

I have already ({noted two isolated phrases about 
Indian religion which appear to me misleading. Let 
me take two typical passages of greater length. They 
run as follows : — 

“To an Indian saint (^r philosopher, the whole 
world of matter is unreal : the whole of human 
history illusory. There is no meaning in ‘time’ or in the 
processes of ‘time’, still less any i^^oodness in it. In 
some wa 3 ^ unexplained and inexplicable, the terrible 
illusion we call life dominates mankind. To be 
delivered from the illusion — from life, that is, and 
iictivity in time— is the object of all effort and all 
religion. In this sense the Indian reli^^ion is 
pessimistic.” 

“No impression remains more vivid with me of 
by visit to India than that of the dominance of 
nature and the impotence and insignificance of man. 
But whatever the cause, there is no doubt about tbe 
fact. Indian Society became impregnated with t?hc 
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sense of the nothingness of the life in time. To escape, 
•ot to dominate, became the note of their religion. 
And life being insignificant, history of course was so 
too ... How can you write the history of a night- 
mere? You don’t do that. You try to wake up,” 
There have beeu, as we all know, those in India wh > 
have carried the doctrine of Afaya to the absurd 
exaggeration here depicted : it is true also that much 
of decadent Indian thought, from the time of Shankara 
onward, has magnified the illusoriness of the material 
world : as though die world and human existence 
were wholly, and not relatively, unreal. But such 
exaggerations do not belong to the best that India 
has produced. They are not the teaching of the 
Upanishads, or the Bhagavad-Gita. They do not 
belong to the religious heart of India which has been ^ 
stirred from age to age by great reforming saints 
such as Kabir and Tulsi Das. lAfe, in these writings, 
is not an empty nothingness, a mere nightmare. 
Rather, it is pulsing and throbbing with the 
rhythm of the Universe : it is the vehicle of God’s own 
revelation of himself. Aiiandarupam Amritam 
Yadvibhati : “God manifests Himself in deathless 
forms which His joy assumes.” Man, in these 
writings, is not impotent and insignificant. Rather, 
he is able from the depth of his inner consciousness 
to say, Aham asmi, 1AM. History is not meaning- 
less. Rather, it is the utterance of God’s voice. The 
greatest of all Indian books of popular religion are 
jepic histories. The centre of worshipful adoration 
in North India, among a hundred millions, is Rama, 

! the hero king, the ideal son, husband, father, brother; 

I and Sita, the ideal wife. Last of all, activity, iti all 
! the highest forms of Hindu thought, is not banned 
but cultivated and cherished. ‘Kurvanncvcha Kar 
tuani jijivishet sliatam samah,’ says the Isa-upani- 
shad : ‘‘Only in the midst of activity wilt thou desire 
to live a hundred years.’ The Hindu saints, who 
are still revered and loved, were not solitary recluses, 
but men of (juickened activities and inspiring deeds. 

All this should be sufficient to show the inaccur- 
acy of Mr. Dickenson’s description of Indian religion 
as ‘inhuman’ and Indian life as ‘a nightmare.’ 

Yet inspite of all this seemingly hopeless mis- 
understanding Mr, Dickenson has other passages 
which redeem his book from the vulgar errors iind 
the commonplace mistakes about India, Indeed the 
most encouraging thing about Mr. Dickenson is this, 
that his later views modify his earlier picture. 
Nothing could be truer than his description of the 
religion of the dwellers upon the soil, in India and 
the East,— and these after all arc the main bulk of the 
peo^e, 

‘‘Thev liavc” he says ‘‘a hard life, a life exposed to 
great physical disaster.s, a life at the mercy of nature. 
But also it is a life in nature; and though " the people 
may not be consciously alive to the beauties and subli- 
mities of th ; natural world, 1 cannot doubt that they 
are aware of them and derive from them, if not happi- 
j ness— at least a certain dignity and breadth of out- 
look... The life of the Oriental peasant Vms, I suspect, a 
solidity, a sense of the fundamental realities, and the 
possibility of a really religious outlook on the world, 
which it will be hard to parallel among city dwellers. 

“Again, throughout all the Enst there has been a 
development of culture in some respects more iui- 
ortant and higher than that of the modern We.''t. 
nder culture, I include religion, literature and art. 
And 1 regard these, not as being, in themselves, the 
purpose of human life, but rather as signs that the 
purpose is being iiilfilled, that men, having satisfied, 
witiiout too much exertion and exhaustion, their 


material needs, are living a life of rich and fine feeling, 
are contemplating nature and their own lives and 
purposes in rituals, pictures, poems, and songs. This 
kiild of culture the East, I think, has always had in a 
finer sense than the modern West.” 

This is, nobly and truly expressed. And it is far 
truer to actual fact than the ‘nightmare’ theory of 
Indian religious life depicted in the earlier pages. 
When we read this, we feel quite certain that if Mr. 
Dickenson had stayed longer in the country, he could 
I have corrected almost indefinitely his earlier views. He 
' is of those, who, starting with a repulsion, would learn 
: to love India in the end ; because he would find that 
she had so much to teach him ; and he is trans- 
parently sincere in his desire to learn. Indeed the 
intellectual earnestness of Mr. Dickenson’s Essay is 
its greatest charms. 

This brings me to the last point on which 1 wish 
to comment. Mr. Lowes Dickenson considers it to 
be one of the ironies of history that the English 
should have control in India. He believes that the 
difficulties which arise between English and Indian 
temperaments are insurmountable. There are no 
ways of removing them, short of removing 
I the English from India. Such is his own 

i outspoken, candid opinion. 1 give it as he states 

I 

An ultimately independent India is to me a principle 
of humanity, an axiom, which needs no proving. 
Perpetual subjection of one people to another 
means inevitable moral deterioration in both. 
1 have no wish that the guilt should be laid at 
the door of my own country of India’s moral ruin 
in the future. Hut while I hold thus strongly that 
permanent subjection of one nation to another is 
an oflence against the human race, I can see also, 
from history, that temporary control may often 
carr^’ with it no such harmful effects. Two things, 
however, arc required from the controlling power, 
where the governed nation is emerging from a period 
of decay. First, there is needed a strong contrast: 
otherwise there is no shock of reaction. Secondly, 
there is required a true .aiipreciation : otherwise, 
the friction is so wearing that ])rogress becomes im 
possible. Now, it is this latter quality which Mr. Lowes 
Dickenson finds almost wholl}’’ lacking in English- 
men : and this is the ground of his despair. There 
is truth in this point of view, but it is not complete. 
For tiwing to some hidden cause of mutual attrac- 
tion, from tlie days of Edmund Burke and 
David Hare and Sir Thomas Mtinroe onwards, 
there has always been found a succession of those 
from the British Isles in the North who have 
been India’s passionate lovers. They could not 

tell why, or how ; but India made them her own. 
At the very same time therefore, that the shock 
of contrast has been strongly given by the mass of 
their fellow countrymen, they have given no less 
strongly the shock of sympathy. And through the 
stimulus of this double shock India has woitderfully 
recovered her own health. 

It was because we had hoped that Mr. Lowes 
Dickenson himself would have joined the ranks of 
those who have yielded their hearts to India in this 
way, that our disappointment was so great at his 
initial misunderstandings. I write on behalf of 
many leading Indians, who were deeply impressed 
by his strong sincerity during his short stay with 

• See Sir James SeeW Expansion of England: “There 
is no greater eause “oi moral degradation than per- 
manent sntgection to a foreign power.” 
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us. And even now, his concluding chapter, with its 
generous appreciation, no less than his earlier 
chapter, with its vehement strictures, lead us to 
expect, that although he was not attracted to 
Indians at first sight, as he was to the Chinese, 
yet in the end he will come, with hi** great moral 
candour and intellectual strength, to love and 
venerate the Mother of the nations of the East. 

Eolpur. C. F. Andrews. 

INDIAN FINANCE, CURRENCY AND BANKING, 

Indian Finance, Currency and Banking by S V, 

Doraiswami, Pp, 1(6 and Ixxxii ; price Rs. 2-S. 
Published by the Author, Mylaporc, Madras 

This little book “is designed,” in the words of 
the author, “to furnish a description and criticism of 
the existing currency system in India.” The author’s 
vieW'point is that ot the ordinary Indian publicist: 
like him, he pins his faith upon the recommendations 
of the Fowler Committee of 1898. But though there 
is little new or original in what he says, lie has 
certainly rendered no small service to his countrymen 
b,v presenting before them the knotty problems of 
Indian finance and currencr in a popular and 
attractive form. A valualjle feature of the hook is 
the inclusion of a Bibliography and of some half a 
dozen Appendices, giving, among other things, the 
Summary of the Final Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Finance and Currency, 1913, which 
will be found handy for constant reference. 

The book begins with' a short but excellent history 
of the Indian currencj" in wliich the author rightly 
emphasises the comparaiive modernity of the silver 
currency in India — a point so often forgv/tten by the 
English opponents of a gold currency for this country. 
In fact, India had never had a purely silver currency 
like the one she has at present before the establish- 
ment of British rule in the country. During the Hindu 
and the Mahommedan periods, the principal coin ol 
the country was not the silver rupee but the gold 
mohur or pagoda. It was the East India Company^ 
which first initiated the policy of demonetising gold, 
and with the spread of its concjucsts the silver rupee 
became the standard coin throughout India. 

The author believes that many” of the disadvant- 
ages of our existing unautomatic curn-ncy system 
would disappear if India went back to her good 
old gold currency. The large absorption of gold 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns by India in recent 
years certainly seems to indicate the growing 
popularity” of the gold coin as a form of currency, 
even when a wide margin has been allowed for the 
melting and hoarding proclivities of the people. But 
is such a currency now feasible or desirable in India ? 

It has become almost a fashion among the 
opponents of the gold currency to assert that a gold 
coin is far too large a monetary unit for India: 
That the people are, as a rule, poor, and most of the 
paynients are for very small sums. Therefore a 
gold currency is unsuitable to this country. 

Logically this should drive us to the inference 
that India has become much poorer to-day and her 
people have become less civilised than under Hindu 
and Mahommedan rule, when ^old coins of even larger 
denominations than the British sovereign and half- 
sovereign used to circulate freely amongst the people. 
But happily for India, the large circulation of currency 
notes clearly proves that the people of India arc not 
to-day unfamdiar with the use of monetary units of 
higher value than the rupee. No doubt a part of the 
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demand for notes comes from traders and other peop^le 
who find them^ cheaper than coins for coveyance 
by post to meet ther liabilities to creditors at a 
distance from their seats of business; hut a large 
proportion of notes pass dirccUy from hand to hand 
in the intercourse ot daily life, and their place might 
be easily taken by gold coins. As a matter of fact, 
it was this fear ot the displacement of notes by gold 
coins in circulation which was largely responsible 
for the recent Finance and Currency Commission’s 
opposition to the introduction of a gold currency 
into India. 

Th: argument of this Commission that a gold 
currency is wasteful, and that a paper currency is 
the mark of a more progressive people, does not 
strike us as a very happy one, especially when 
applied to this countrv. Apart from the fact 
that the recognition of its wastefulness has not led, 
nor so far as we can see is even likely to lead, the 
advanced iiati.^ns of the West to replace their gold cir- 
culation wholly by paper or silver, there is the moat 
important fact which is frequently ignoied or forgot- 
ten in discussions on Indian Currency subjects, name- 
ly, that the basis of our paper currency is not a full 
value gold or silver coin, as is the case in other 
countries, but a token silver piece whose intrinsic 
value is little more than half its legal value. The 
rupee is nothing but a note printed on silver. You 
cannot hiivc one species of credit money to serve 
as the secure foundation for another huge super- 
structure of credit. 

The proper way to reach a large note circulation 
as Mr. Doraiswami points out on p. 175, is not 
through a gold exchange standard and huge token 
silver currency, but through a regular gold standard 
and an extensive circulation of gold coins. That is 
the process all civili.scd nations have followed. 

Allied to this question of a gold currency for India* 
there is another matter which has attracted a good 
deal of attention in England and elsewhere in recent 
years. It is the so-called drain of gold by India. 
"English banking and financial interests cannot brook 
with equanimity the notion of a dependency with a 
silver currency absorbing large quantities of gold 
year after year, depleting by the process, as is 
thought, their own not very considerable gold 
resources. Although India does not, in normal years, 
absorb more than a tenth of the total production oif 
gold throughout the world, some of these well-wishers 
of India have even gone so far as to suggest the 
imposition of a heavy dut}” on ail imports of the 
yellow metal into this country. Instances abound 
in the history of the world of countries putting 
obstructions to the export of gold ( as a matter of 
fact this is done more or less by every country, with 
the single exception of England, even to-day), but to 
levy duties on the import of gold would certainly be 
a novel procedure. And though this unprecedented 
step has not been taken, the Secretary ot State for 
India has adopted an equally efficient means of 
preventing the free flow of gold into this country : for 
the last few years he has been following the practice 
of selling Council Bills far beyond his own require* 
ments on the plea of financing trade. Indeed, so great 
has been his solicitude in this direction that jt has 
often led him to pui'chase gold already shippjqd and 
on its way to India. 

It is worthy of note that the attitude of English 
and other foreign economists in this matter stands 
in marked contrast with that of self-seeking business- 
men. With few exceptions they have regarded tll^ 
absorption of gold by India during me last -few 
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years as having been of pronounced service to all 
js^ftld-usiii^; countries. India’s ‘drdin' has been 
Europe’s gain : it has prevented the prices of 
commodities in Europe and America from rising as 
high as they would otherwise have done. 

With perfect freedom to the influx of eold, the huge 
rupee coinage of recent years would have been un- 
necessary, and the great rise in prices ( the rise has 
been greater in India than in any other country in 
the world > with which th^ country is now faced 
might have been to some .extent cliecked. The argu- 
ment of the Government of India ( and we may sny 
of the recent Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, and of the Prices Committee ) that 
although the Indian Currency is a ‘managed’ currency 
the Indian Government cannot force rupees into 
circulation l)ut issues them only to meet legitimate 
demands of trade ; that conseijucntly there can he no 
surplus of silver currency m the country and therefore 
no rise in prices due to this cause, manifests a strange 
ignorance of the real nature of the Indian currency. 
In the first place the Secretary of State can and 
does force rupees into circulation by his excessive sales 
of Council Bills. India’s excess of exports (minus th*" 
Home Charges), which in the regular course of 
trade should he met, and in the absence of the trade- 
financing machinery at the India Office would have 
been met, by the transport of gold to this country, 
is now paid largely through the medium of Council 
Drafts purchased with this gold from the Secretary 
of State (who again lends it out in the London 
Market) which are cashed in rupees by the Govern- 
ment in India, thus increasing the volume of rupee 
circulation. Secondly, the (iovernment altogethci 
ignores the cumulative effects of the rupee coinage. 
The rupee is a token coin. It will neither be hoarded 
to any considerable extent, nor melted down, nor 
exported abroad in pavment of debts, like the full 
value gold and silver coins of other countries. Thus 
for want of any natural outlet the rupees once 
coined actually remain in the currency, and in the 
end by their cumulative action raise jirices. 

A good deal has also been said of late, both in the 
Council Chamlx?r and in the press, about the manifold 
advantages of holding the Gold Standard Reserve in 
England, where the gold would be ultimately requireil 
for payment. Many of these advantages are quite 
real. But we are afraid they are more than set ofl' by 
the danger arising from the existing practice of 
lending out, from ill-conceived motives of economy, 
practically the whole of this reserve in the London 
Money Market. It is difficult to believe that 
people who take exception to the inflow of gold 
into India in normal times would easily give up 
their hold upon the metal in times of crisis. The Gold 
Standard Reserve should be kept in India and in 
actual gold, though such a step may involve some 
loss in interest and transport charges. We do not 
think this is too unreasonable a claim to make. The 
Reserve can only justify its existence in so far as it 
succeeds in maintaining at par the exchange value 
of the rupee when the balance of trade goes against 
India; and so long as our currency system does not 
cease to be unautomatic, the Government should do 
nothing which may have the effect of weakening its 
stability. The penny wise and pound foolish policy 
it is pursuing at present has certainly no adequate 
justification behind it. 

The practice of holding Indian money in England, 
at the unlimited discretion of the Secretary of State, 
docs not,ihowcver, end here. Even if we admit for the 
sake of argument that there are good reasons for 


maintaining the Gold Standard Reserve in England, 
there can be no sound reason whatever for keeping 
any part of the Paper Currency Reserve in London. 
Tilts reserve exists solely for the purpose of the 
redemption of currency notes. Indian currency notes 
do not circulate in England and there can exist no 
motive for holding a part of the Reserve in gold 
“ear-marked” at the Bank of England. The plea that 
it facilitates the occasional purchase of silver for new 
rupee coinage is too far-fetched to be taken very 
seriously. The real object of holding the Reserve in 
London— and this has been partially admitted by 
official advocates of the policy — appears to be to help 
to maintain the exchange value of the rupee — since by 
a strange break of economy, the Gold Standard 
Reserve, which exists especially for the purpose, has 
been all but depleted of gold. 

Mr. Doraiswarni’s Chapter on the recent bank 
failures in India, though short, is instructive. He says 
that the main cause of the comparative instability 
of purely Indian joint-stock Banks is not dishonesty 
or mismanagement, as is commonly supposed, but the 
absence of proper cooperation — so essential to the 
success of this class of enterprise and so noticeable 
in the banking systems of other countries— between 
them on the one hand, and the Presidency Banks and 
the European Exchange Banks on the other. The 
latter enjoy preferential treatment at the hands of 
the Government and constitute the two highest 
divisions of the Indian banking hierarchy. 

Chapter VIII is devoted to the discussion of Indian 
Public Debt jiroblems and of the Railway policy ol 
the Government. It may not be generally known 
that India has still to pay for the Sepoy Mutiny of 
1857. The expenses of the liast India Company’s 
conc|uests, as well as those of the suppression of the 
Mutiny, were thrown upon the Indian exchequer and 
formed the nucleus of India’s public debt. The author 
writes against the Government’s twelve-niillion-a-year 
Railway policy. He will have a large part of the 
country with him when he says that a poor country 
like India should not be saddled with such a huge 
railway debt, and that nothing should be done to 
increase India’s sterling obligations, which besides 
taking wealth out of the country' has the indirect 
effect of undermining the stability of the existing 
currency system. 

In many places of his treatise Mr. Doraiswami 
charges the Liljeral Government with lack of caution 
in the management of Indian finance. “On the whole,” 
he says, “the Conservatives have managed the 
finances of India with greater advantage to her than 
the Liberals” and quotes a number of instances in 
support of his opinion. This is a matter which 
deserves the attention of our public men. 

The general get-up of the book is excellent, but 
the publication bears many evident traces of haste. 
There are an unusually large number of printing 
mistakes which we trust will be set right in the next 
edition. There is also a lot of repetition, arising 
probably from the fact that many of the chapters 
are merely reprints of articles written for periodicals. 
Such repetition, however, is not always a defect ; it 
may be very useful and even necessary when the 
writer’s object is to popularise a difficult subject. 
We take the liberty to recommend the book to the 
notice of all interested in the subject. 

Prasad Chandra Banerji, 
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Iron in Ancient India. 

Iron in ancient India, by Pancb&nan Neogi, M. A. 
F, C. S,, Professor of Chemistry , Government College, 
Rajsbabi. Bulletin no. 22, Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. Calcutta. Illustrated. 1914. 
Price Rs. 2-4. 

In this very interesting? bulletin Professor Neogi 
has collected nearly all the available information 
regarding the knowledge of the Hindus of the 
metallurgy of iron from the Vedic period up to com- 
paratively recent times. 

After noticing the mention of iron in the Vedas and 
the Epics the author proceeds “to describe some of 
the important archaeological specimens of iron found 
m different parts of India.” 

Here he describes and illustrates among others the 
Dehli, Dhar and Abu pillars as also the iron beams at 
Konarak, Puri and Khuvaneswar temple.s. Of these 
pillars, Mr. W Ball in his Economic Geology of India 
says that they indicate “an amount of skill in the 
manipulation of a large mass of wrought-iron, which 
has been the marvel of all who have endeavoured to 
account for it. It is not many years since the produc 
tion of such a pillar would have been an jimpossibili- 
ty in the largest foundries in the world, and even 
now there are comparatively few v^*herc a siuiilar 
mass of metal could lie turned (jut.” Another import 
ant fact is that though these pill.ars have been exposed 
to the rain and the sun for full fifteen cenUtries ;.it 
least in case of the Dehli pillar) there i.s no sign of 
rust, bearing “the most complete testimony of the 
skill and art of the Indian iron-makers 1,500 years 
ago.” From the various analytical data cpioted the 
author concludes that this is probably’ due to “high 
phosphorus and low sulphur and manga^e.se” con- 
tent of the wrought iron from which these were 
forged. 

The enormous cannons made in Assam as also the 
many guns of the Muhomedan period described and 
illustrated in the book shows the skill of the Hindu 
mechanics in this line during the Kith and 17th 
centuries. It is found that the use of jiaints for the 
prevention of rusting of iron was also known to an- 
cient Indians. 

Prof. Neogi then describes the various compounds 
of iron which are even now used in the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine. 

The author then proceeds to describe the “direct” 
process of manufacturing wrought iron. The indi- 
genous melting process is very clearly described in 
recent number of the ‘Capital’ (February 11, 1915) 
and I cannot refrain from (juoting it in toto here. 

“The species of iron-ore generally used by indi- 
genous smelters arc the hacinatitc and the magnetite 
found in lumps of stone or other earthy substance on 
the surface of the ground and sometimes — as at 
Nelumbur in the Malabar District — in gravel in the 
beds of rivers. The indigenous smelter can ilU afford 
to mine for his ores, as this process would not only 
entail an expenditure which he could not meet, but 
the ores thus obtained, being in the inassiye form, 
would involve the labour of reduction into nodules. 
He collects, therefore, the weathered pieces which are 
usually found scattered about in the iron-ore districts. 
In Southern India the ores are often obtained 
from lodes in the laterite. The pieces thus gathered 
are broken into small nodules or reduced to powder 
and then smelted into iron in a blast-furnace. 
The fuel used in the furnace is charcoal, which 
is generally obtained, by burning the wood of 
a deciduous tree, such as the sal, the kullah or the 
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irool. The iron workers are found in regions contaifi' 
ing not only a plentiful supply of scattered ore but 
where suitable tuel is also obtainable, and for this 
reason they are to be seen settled near forests gencr* 
ally. 

The indigenous smelting process, though very 
crude and laborious, produces a pure aud malleable 
iron of the finest quality. The ore is smelted in a 
blast furnace built of clay which has a shape more or 
less like the trunk of a tree. The furnace stands 
between 3 to 4- ft. in height and is about 18 inches in 
diameter. Before use, the furnace is filled with char- 
coal and iron ores are placed over the coal. The coal 
is then lighted and a continuous blast of iron is 
driven into the furnace by a pair of goat-skin bellows. 
These bellows arc worked by *i child treading on 
Ihem aPernately as in a (read mill. The process 
ol smelting lasts from .> to b hours, when the bloom 
of iron is obtained, it is immediately hammered so as 
to express from it the intermixed slag. No flux is 
added to tlic ore.” 

Aft. r pifintingout that “wrought iron and not cast 
iron is produced jv the Indian proces.s,” Professor 
Neogi describes the production of Indian steel or 
“woofz” which at one time was “in considerable 
demand by cutlers in England” and from which the 
fa nous Damascus blades were produced. The author 
eventually proves that the “crucible process” of 
making cast steel is an essentially Indian discovery. 

The author concludes his book by a few remarks on 
cast irontlie manufacture of which, according to him, 
was introduced into India from Europe during the 
IStli century. Tlie following remarks on Indian 
pig iron may not be out of jilace here. In 1859, 
Mr. Hrowni of Sheffield, “after various trials and 
experiments,” concluded that iron, as produced for 
file j^urposes, from Indian pig, was superior to any 
other in linglaiul, and that it had been proved to be 
superior t<> ordinary marks of Sw^edish iron for steel 
purposes Alas, those days arc gone! Now we depend 
upon Germany and England for our steels and joists. 

A certain authority of the good old days had expres- 
sed hi** conviction that “India would ultimately 
become one of the largest sources from whence 
Sheffield would draw' her supplies of raw materials.” 
May wc hope to see that day. 

PR(Mn)niIA CriANDKA ChATTOI’ADHYAY, M.A., F.C.8. 

G 1 1 1 A K A T I E I T K R A T R K 

Milestones in Gujarati Literature : by Krf 

sh im hi / Mo h a nlal Jb a rcr / , M. A , LL .If, J udge. Presi- 
dency Small Cause Court, Horn bay. The Gujarati 
Printing Press, Bombay, 1914. 

Gujarati is spoken by ten millions of people, and 
comes in rank after Hindi, Paniabi, Bengali and 
Marathi. It has two principal dialects, Cutchi and 
Marwari. It is sj)okcn by Banias, jains, Bhatias, 
Rajputs, Memons, Boras, Khojas, Bhds, Musalmans, 
and Parsis, and they have helped to carry the use of 
the language far beyond the borders of India. Guja- 
rati characters are almost the same as Sanskrit, with 

the topline («TTWT) of each letter omitted. Rasas, or 

religious and moral stories, are the earliest form of 
Gujarati literature, and they were written by Jain 
Sadhus. But Gujarati literature proper arose in the 
15th century, and till the middle of the nineteenth 
century, it was confined to poetry, as in the case of 
other Indian languages. The writers were almost 
all Brahmans, Akha being the only prominent cxccp* 
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tion. There is no drama in the language. Though 
Gujarati is the language spoken by a large number 
of Muhomedans and Parsis, there is no Mahomedan 
poet, and only one Parsi poet, who wrote in Gujarati. 
One of the most remarkable features about Gujarati 
is the large number of poetesses, who chiefly wrote 
devotional and religious poems. The subjects handled 
by most of the poets arc I’ouranicepisodes, scenes from 
the two great epics of India, and occasionlly philoso- 
phical problems. The Bhagabadgita was one of the 
favourite themes, and Vaishnavite literature, dealing 
with the amours of F^adha and Fvrishna, was largely 
drawn upon. Moral and didactic verses, dwelling 
on the vanity of the world and advocating renuncia- 
tion, were common, and the duties and responsibilities 
of women was a po[)ular and frcciuently bandied 
theme. Purely secular subjects, dealing with the 
loves and hates, the passions and sufferings, of 
contemporary humanity, were less common but the 
moral iniquities of hyp<K'ritical sadhtis (religious 
dev(3tees) seemed to have exercised the imagination 
of several writers. 

The great wave of Vaishnav emotionalism inspired 
the highest form of Gujarati literature and gave it its 
first distinctive stamp, early in the fifteenth century 
and curiously enough, the first poet was a lady, the 
celebrated princess Mira Bai (14^03—1470). Vallabha- 
charya (born 1479) in West India, and Cluiitain^a 
(born 148v5) in Bengal, were the great exponents of this 
cult and the ignoring of caste distinctions was its 
chief characteristic. Mira Bai’s songs are still 
sung by Gujarati ladies in their Garbas (musierd 
parties). Narsiiigh Mehta (141v3 — 14S1), and other 
great Vaishnavite poet, wrote both love poems and 

devotional poems. Some of his TTMlf^T^T <>’* Matin- 
tinals, like the of Tukaram, and the songs 

of the Vaishnavs of Bengal, arc extremely popular. 
The sixteenth century produced no great poet, but 
the seventeenth century was the great fiowering- 
time of Gujarati poetry Aklia (1015-1(175), a gold- 
smith by caste, wrote abstruse Yedatilic poetry, and 
his merciless denunciations of ?dl sorts of sham passed 
into household proverbs. The leading poet of the 
century was however Premanand (1030-1734) who 
took a most laudable vow not to put on a turban till 
he had purged Gujarati of the charge of having no 
literature worthy to be conqiared with Sanskrit. He 
kept his vow, and bi ought into existence a literary 
club of sympathetic spirits composed of both sexes, 
numbering about 100, of vvhom six have left a name, 
including Pretnanand’s own son Yallabh. Premanand 
was a Bhat, or reciter of Purans, by profession, a 
class which carried the torch of learning into the 
humble dwellings of the pot^r and the ignorant and 
did much to popularise the classical literature of the 
country, but which is now very much on the wane, 
both in Gujerat and in Bengal. Premanaiid’s poems 
on domestic and Pouranic subjects are known to all 
Gujeratis and have made a deep impression, specially 
those in which he depicts the sorrows and yearnings 
of Jashoda for the boy Kri.shna, reminding one of the 
poems of the Vaishnavs and the ballads on 
Uma, which are, or rather used to be, so popular 


in Bengal, instinct as they are with maternal and 
filial love— the only emotion which strikes, even in 
the religious sphere, as in the songs of Ramprasad so 
Tull of a touching filial devotion, the tenderest chords 
in the Indian mind. Samal Bhat ( 1640-1730 ) the 
rival and contemporary of Premanand, wrote narra- 
tive and didactic poems, and he gives us interesting 
glimpses of contemporary society. His women are 
daring, educated, refined, and resourceful, and can 
sing, play, dance and ride. The eighteenth century 
was comparatively barren, the only exception being 
the Garbas of Yallabh Bhat, all addressed to the 
goddess Amba, representing the mother in Nature, 
and corresponding to the Bengali Kali. “It is a 
pretty sight to see the women moving in a circle 
beating time with the rhythmic clap of their hands, 
and bending half down, singing these garbas late into 
the night, at Surat, Baroda, AhrnedabaH, and 
Bombay.” In the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the disciples of a Puritanic sect, led by Swami 
Shajanand, wrote learnedly on philosophical themes 
and helped in popularising them. The satirical pieces 
or Chabkhas ( whips ) of Bhoja Bhagat are also 
w'orthy of mention. But undoubtedly the greatest 
name of this period is that of Dayaram, ( 1757-1852 ), 
a finished fop and scholar, a devout Vaishnav and 
Gay Lothario, who enjoys an unprecedented popula- 
rity by reason of his love-lyrics, though he was a 
voluminous writer and his poems were by no means 
confined to one theme. His admirers have given these 
lyrics an allegorical, mystical and religious interpreta- 
tion, and say that he could only express his intense 
devotion and ecstatic bliss in terms of human and 
sensual love, just as the Persian poets, and the 
Vaishnav poets of Bengal did, but the explanation 
will not bear too close a scrutiny. Dayaram’s 
strength is in his language, which is chaste, classical, 
and expressive. There is another kind of indigenous 

ballad literature peculiar to Kathiawar, called or 

couplets, ‘rich in colour, full of martial prowess, and 
quivering with emotion.' This Boating literature has 
not been caught by the printer’s art. Another form 
of literature which is very popular among the 
peasantry consists of the aphorisms of Bhadali 

corresponding to the in 

Bengali, containing descriptions of, and prognostica- 
tions as to the seasons and the weather, which are 
the result of long observation and experience and 
formed to be almost invariably correct. 

The Gujarati literature of the second half of the 
nineteenth century is dominated by western influence, 
which revolutionised the indigenous literatures of 
India, and has not been touched upon in this volume. 
The book is nicely printed and very handsomely 
bound, and covers 295 pages. There is an excellent 
index. It is written in easy and graceful style, and 
should .prove a valuable handbook for the student 
of Gujarati literature. We hope the learned and able 
author will bring the history up to date in a second 
volume, and the other vernacular literatures will be 
similarly treated by scholars in different parts of 
India. Pol,. 
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Dogs of War. 

O F recent years most of the military 
Powers have put the dog to practical 
use in the field (says the “Windsor 
Magazine’^). It is said that the Germans 
employ 6,000 dogs-— collies, pointers, and 
Airedales. Russia favours the Caucasian 
breed, while Austria believes that the Del- 
matians are the most suitable. France 
uses the same type as the Belgians; the 
Turk’s choice has fallen upon Asiatic sheep- 
dogs. We hear also of the employment of 
the German boarhound and the Russian 
borzois for the transport of ammunition 
and lighter stores. The Austrians believe 
in the dog as a path-finder in mountain 
warfare. The French in Algeria have long 
used him, and one canine hero was promot- 
ed first corporal and then sergeant, of 
which ranks he proudl}^ wore the stripes. 
War ani; Missions. 

Writing upon the relation of war and 
missions in the “Quiver,” Mr. Basil Wil- 
liams, M. A., points out that the first 
modern missionary society, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, was found- 
ed in 1701, during a period in which the 
British were at war with France, when a 
French invasion was threatened and 
seriously contemplated. The great epoch 
of foreign missionary advance from 1790 
to 1815, when most of the great societies 
were formed, and when the S. P. G. itself 
took on a more specially foreign mission- 
ary character, was one of devastating war 
accompanied by terrible domestic scarcity. 

It was thus in the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic era, when Britain was at w^ar 
on the Continent and when the Colossus of 
Napoleon straddled over Europe, that the 
modern missionary movement had its 
period of greatest growth. The Baptist 
Missionary Society, founded in 1792, the 
London Missionary Society in 1795, the 
Church Missionary Society in 1799, the 
Religious Tract Society in 1800, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804, 
with the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society in 1 813, started their world enter- 
prise in time of European war. 

It was when bread was Is. 6d. a quarter 


and 3 per cent stock fell to 54^ ; when 
King George was hooted as he opened 
Parliament, and assailed throughout the 
streets with yells of “Give us bread” ; it 
was when all England trembled at the 
vision of Napoleon sailing froni Calais to 
invade its shores, that the forefathers of 
the British, while successfully holding their 
own at home, launched out on their great 
campaign of conversion. 

1 HE War of the Trenches. 

No one anticipated that within a few 
months the eanij)aign in the West would 
assume the form of treneh w’^arfare on a 
gigantic scale. It was expected (says 
Captain C. T. Davis, in an article on “Tne 
Trenches in their Making,” in the “Corn- 
hill,”) that sieges would liave to be under- 
taken, although the British preparations 
in peace time had not included any consi- 
derable provision for such operations; but 
that the two largest armies which have 
ever met in the field would find themselves 
confronting each other at close quarters in 
defensive lines thrown up ad hoc over a 
length of 250 miles was not realised. Whe- 
ther the Germans had any clearer provision 
of this contingency is not certain ; but at 
least they were ])erfeetly equipped with 
many artillery and bomb-throwing mor- 
tars admirably adaj)te(l to the conditions 
which have arisen. They quickly showed 
proficiency in all the technicalities of 
trench-work, and they, therefore, secured 
some initial advantage. The English text- 
books were sound in principle ; but they 
did not contemplate all the minor artifices 
which German thoroughness in detail had 
evolved and British troops have been 
obliged to learn by experience much that 
was new and unpleasant. 

War and Civilisation, 

“A white puff of smoke appeared against the blue 
sky, followed by a n(jise like a clash in a great bowling^ 
alley downstairs somewhere. In a detached sort of 
way my mind recorded judgment— raiher bad 
shooting. 

“From a cuddle of houses to the left rose a veil of 
dirty black smoke, much as though a chunk of lead 
the size of a house had been dropped into a mass of 
soot and ashes. Followed a sound like a 
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''i moving in China. More quickly my mind worked this 
^ time — a ‘Jack Johnson’ or a ‘Black Maria.’ 

“Still I wasn’t uneasy. It was all so far away. 
But when a shell exploded directly over the roof line 
of my objective, Pervyse, I vStopped. Wasn’t it the 
better part of common sense to retrace ‘my steps ? 
Reassurance came from an unexpected source. 

“Trudging along in the direction of Pervyse, carry- 
ing a large basket, was a little girl not more than 
^ seven years old. Like the soldier pedalling along on 
the bicycle, she didn’t appear to notice the shelling in 
the least. So we went along together. And when a 
shell burst in front of me, and then another behind 
me, although I wondered what would happen if the 
German gunn'=‘r ‘split the difference,’ it didn’t seem to 
frighten me. Reassured by the little lady with the 
big basket, 1 walked on unconcernedly, under a spell 
of excitement never before experienced. 

“So we came to the small child’s destination— a 
farm which was under divided use, military and agri- 
cultural. French officers had their headejnarters in a 
portion of the farmhouse ; the remainder was (x:ciipied 
by a Belgian peasant, his wife and children, of whom 
one was my walking companion. The comfort of tlm 
barn was shared by soldiers and livestock, 

“Near the roadside the peasant was u aiding a 
plough drawn by a white horse. In one furrow al- 
ready turned by the ploughshare soldiers were begin- 
ning to dig a trench — part of a new position should 
the Allies be forced back. While the ploughing and 
the trench-digging went on, shells were bursting 
close hy. 

“Here were civilisation and war, every-day affairs 
and fighting, noc only side by side, but co-operat- 
ing !’’ — “Really at the Front,’’ by Henry Beach 
Needham, in “Cassell’s Magazine.” 

Hidden Armies. 

If anyone wants to see a modern army 
it is no use visiting the theatre of war. 
The only place to go is to a cinematograph 
show. There you will find troops march- 
ing and fighting in a manner you never vsee 
.at the front. I have l)een motoring about 
Lorraine for three days (says Mr. E. 
Ashmead-Rartlett, in the “Daily Tele- 
graph’'). 1 have seen the German outposts, 
and in the distance the great fortress of 
Metz. I have been to the front French 
lines, or rather these lines have been point- 
ed out to me. But I have never yet seen 
more than two or three soldiers at a time. 
I have seen small columns of smoke rolling 
upwards from the snow-clad forests, and 
once 1 caught a glimpse of what looked 
like a green Indian wigwam in the very 
outskirts of a wood, and that is all. A^et 
these same woods contain thousands 
of armed warriors, ever on the lookout, 
who are gazing across the frontier at other 
woods, which conceal countless thousands 
of soldiers of the Kaiser. 

America and the War. 

Mr. Murray is publishing an important 


volume by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, the 
object of which is suggested by the title 
“America and the World War.” Anyone 
taking up a book by Colonel Roosevelt on 
a question of politics or statesmanship will 
naturally expect to find an outspoken ex- 
pression of his views, and in this case will 
not be disappointed. His works arc pri- 
marily addressed to Americans, and he is 
unsparing in his criticism of the part which 
his own country is playing in the war. 
Quoting Josh Billings, he admits that “it is 
much easier to be a harmless dove than a 
wise serpent,” and shows the defenceless 
state of America should she ever be subject 
to an attack from outside. He compares 
“the policy of blood and iron with the 
policy of milk and water,” and clearly 
examines and exposes the uselessness of 
treaties which are not backed by force ; the 
worthlessness of peace which is not a 
righteous peace — and to use his own words 
“the spiritless and selfish type of neutrality 
pursued by the United States.” 

A Woman in China. 

From the day wlicn, as a little girl, she 
fell in love with some Chinese curios 
brought home by her grandfather, Mrs. 
Mary Gaunt has felt the fascination of 
China. It was a place to which she 
longed to go. Readers of her stories and 
of her deeply interesting book on Africa 
will know that she is a great traveller, 
and that, as she says, she was born with 
the wander fever in her blood. And now 
one of the dreams of her childhood has 
come true, and she has been to China. 
And she has written a book about it, a 
book as interesting, as well-written, and 
as attractive as her book on Africa. “A 
Woman in China” (Werner Laurie) is the 
story of Mrs. Gaunt’s travels alone with a 
Chinese servant during ten months in 4 
very wonderful land among a very won- 
derful people. China has had its troubles 
and turmoils in recent years, and one 
might have imagined it would be no 
country in which a woman would be safe 
travelling alone. Yet in all her wander- 
ings Mrs. Gaunt met wfith nothing but 
Iqndness and courtesy. There is peace in 
China now, but will it last? Mrs. Gaunt 
collected opinions. 

“ ‘Safe,’ said a man \yho had fought 
through the l^oxcr trouble, ‘safer far than 
Loudon. They had to pay then, and they;' 
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Iv-on’t forget. You can take your oath of 
that.; 

‘Like living on a volcano,’ said another. 
pNo, I shall never forget the Boxer trouble. 
That’s the kind of thing that is graved on 
your mind with hot irons. Do it again ? 
Of course they’ll do it again. A docile 
people, I grant you, but they’re very fiends 
when they’re roused. They’re emotional, 
you know, the French of the Far East, 
and when they let themselves go—’ He 
paused, and I realised that he had seen 
them let themselves go, and no words 
could describe the horror of it.” 

Pot and Kkttle. 

Mrs. Gaunt talked to Chinese of all 
classes, learning many interesting things. 
She tallied of Yuan Shih Kai to one ot the 
President’s political opponents, who ex- 
pressed his opinion freely and boldly about 
him. 

“ ‘He has eighteen wives,’ said he, 
tehaking his head, as if this was the nnpar* 
ponable sin in a man who desired to 
imitate the manners and customs of the 
West. 

“ 1 repeated this to a friend, and he 
burst out laughing. ‘Why, the old sinner,’ 
paid he, ‘ what’s he throwing stones for? 
Pe’s got seventeen and a half himself !’ ” 

^ From what she has seen Mrs. Gaunt is 
convinced that the Chinese sa3dng that a 
woman eats bitterness is true. Passing 
through the villages she has heard the 
crying of children — little girls around 
whose feet the bandages were being drawn 
more tightly morning and evening. And 
once she saw two little girls, about eight 
or nine, whose feet were eibout big enough 
for a child of three. 

“There was paint on their cheeks U) hide their 
piteous whiteness, and their faces were drawn with 
that haunting look which long-continued ])ain gives. 
As they stood they rested their hands on their com- 
panions’ shoulders, and, when they moved, it was 
with extreme difficulty. No one took any notice of 
them. They were simply little girls suftering the usual 
agonies that custom has ordained a woman shall 
suffer before she is considered a meet plaything and 
slave for a man.” 

Only a Tael. 

An interesting account is given of the 
work of the missionaries, and there is an 
amusing story of the days when the 
societies insisted on their agents wearing 
Chinese dress and pigtails. As these were 
appendages which could not be grown in 


^9 

a hurry, most missionaries began with a 
false one. » 

“A story is told of one luckless young man in 
Shanghai who lost his, and went about his business 
for some little time unaware of the fact. When he did 
discover his loss he went back on his tracks, .searching 
for it at all the places he had visited. At last he 
arrived at the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank and 
there, pinned high on the wall, was his missing pro- 
perty and attached to it by some facetious clerk was 
the legend in great letters that all might read, 
‘Deposits of one tael not accepted here!’ For the 
benefit nf the uninitiated, one tael is a sum of 
money, varying with the price of silver from half 
a-crowii to three shillings. 

Summing up her impressions of China, 
Mrs. Gaunt says that it seemed to her 
thnt she was looking with modern eyes 
upon the survival of one of the great 
powers of the ancient world, Babylon 
come down to modern times, Babylon 
CLinibrously adapting herselftothe pressure 
of the nations who have raced ahead of 
the civilisation that was hers when they 
were barbarian hordes. The book is 
profusely illustrated by the author’s ex- 
cellent photographs. 

George Gkssin(l 

The “Bookman” contains a number ot 
]:)ersonal impressions of well-known au- 
thors concerning George Gissing and his 
work. Mr. Hdw’ard Clodd thinks that “un- 
due prominence to his portrayal of the 
seamy and s(iiialid side of life has obscured 
what had more abiding attraction for him 
than the slums of New Cut and White- 
chapel.” Mr. A. C. Benson confesses to 
being a great reader of Gissing’s books. 
Twro in particular he favours— “The Whirl- 
pool” and “New Grub Street.” Mr. Ben- 
son used to like “The Papers of Henry Kye- 
croft” and “By the Ionian Sea,” but the 
former now seems less real to him than 
the two novels mentioned. Mr. G. B. Burgin 
contributes a presonal recollection of 
Gissing, whom he met many years ago at 
a garden party in St.John’s Wood, “He was 
curiously, and 1 should think unconsciously 
picturcvsque,” writes Mr. Burgin, “his 
loose, easy clothes and slouch hat seeming 
a part of his own personality more than a 
studied pose, and looking rather at vari- 
ance with the smart ‘get-up’ of the London- 
crowd which filled the little garden.” In 
conversation Gissing alluded to the fact 
that many authors wrote with ease and^j 
facility, but, he added, “I grind it out witt 
infinite pain and labour.” Mr. Burg 
hinted that most of his material was, 
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dining, ‘^Yes,’’ said Gissing thoughtfully, 
•it’s dreary stuft— dreary stuff !’^ 

Lord Kitchener as a Speaker. 

In the “Sunday at Home” the Editor 
chats about Lord Kitchener, and describes 
an occasion when the great soldier distri- 
buted the prizes at the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School. At the conclusion of the 
prize-giving his lordship rose to make his 
speech : “I was much struck by the extreme 
deliberation of his movements. He pulled 
himself erect, abstracted from his left inside 
pocket— he was wearing a frock coat— a 
spectacle case, opened it, took out the 
spectacles, put the case back in his 
pocket, and carefully adjusted the specta- 
cles on his nose. Then he withdrew a 
manuscript from the tail pocket, and quiet- 
ly began to read. The unhurried manner 
of these* simple movements was the signi- 
ficant thing. Each act in the succession 
was individual and distinct, separate from 
its predecessor and successor. He kept us 
waiting quite a perceptible space of time 
before he began his speech, and many of 
of us watched the deliberateness of all his 
movements with interest and some little 
amusement.” 

The speech, it is added, was an excellent 
one, all superfluous words shorn away, 
and not a word wanting. As soon as the 
ceremonial proceedings were over Lord 
Kitchener disappeared from view. 

A Spider’s Wed. 

Mr. Frank Cuttriss contributes to 
“Knowledge” the result ofhis observations 
on the spinning of a spider’s web. The 
spider was watched from seven o’clock in 
the evening, but she did not begin work 
until two hours later, working from then 
continuously until 1.25 a. m., when her 
snare was completed. The network and 
the radial lines were finished by midnight, 
and the spiral part of the web was 
therefore made in a little under an hour 
and a half. 

Real Gallantry. 

^•One French infantryman, who had lost his kit and 
his company, came upon a young German soldier, 
similarly lost, but very much better equipped. He 
was sitting on a fallen log by the roadside, this young 
German, eating a full meal from his bulging knapsack 

beautiful, brand-new knapsack of red cow-hide. 
Tl'e Frenchman coveted this knapsack above all 
things. So he rushed for the German and bowled him 
jOVer in the mud. They fought on the ground, and in 
t^ end the Frenchman won. He claimed the German 


as his prisoner, but let him go on the condition of the 
rich ransom of his cowhide kit and its contents. In 
the knapsack, in addition to the ordinary necessaries 
of a soldier, were many strange things, some of Which 
very much surprised the simple French Tommy into 
whose hands this precious loot had fallen. They 
included a new set of safety shaving appliances, a 
small silver-rimmed mirror, a scent-spray, a manicure 
set, and a natty little pocket brush and comb. The 
Frenchman though simple, was polite, as all French 
soldiers. He bowed to his beaten enemy. 

“Mademoiselle’, .said he, ‘1 must apologise for my 
treatment of you. I was not aware that 1 was 
fighting a lady !’ ” — “First From the Front,’’ by 
Harold Asthon. (Pearson). 

Enp'ants terriblp:s Belges. 

Belgium had 45,000 Moy Scouts, 15,000 
of whom belonged to the Catholic Brigade ; 
and elderly generals shouting “Boy Scoot” 
soon made the Belgian populace value the 
young servitors. Practically all members 
were at the outset of war given a band for 
the right arm with the letters S. M. — 
service militaire — and there has proved 
to be no end to their uses. Lads with cycles 
have done great service as dispatch riders 
(says the Rev. J. G. Stevenson, in the 
“Ouiver”). Others have helped pack hos- 
])ital dressings, or utensils, or have trans- 
ported in hand-carts beds and hospital 
furniture to buildings converted into hos- 
pitals. Before Brussels fell into German 
hands, four Scouts, with their poles, kept 
in perfect order a crowd of women and 
children visiting the Hotel de Ville to claim 
allowances made by the Government to 
wives and families of men at the front. 
The long queue was most efficiently shep- 
herded, six being allowed at a time to 
enter the pay office, and an almost 
paternal severity being exercised on any 
portly matron who tried to push out of 
her turn. An English journalist, losing his 
way, was escorted from one belgian village 
to another by a Scout. Innumerable 
soldiers, travelling by troop trains, had 
their water bottles filled by willing lads 
even when the halt was brief, and near 
Liege one youngster had the privilege of 
assisting in the capture of a German 
cavalryman. It is small wonder that in 
Liege itself the Germans spoke of the Scouts 
as enfants terribles and disbanded them. 

The German Way. 

In Germany ( writes Dorothy Marsh, in 
the “Girls’ Realm” ) there is no freedom as 
we over here understand it. In small 
things as in great— and it is after all the 
little things that count in the sum total of 
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existence—one^s life is hedged in by endless 
restrictions and regulations, mostljr 
wearisome, often ridiculous, and invari- 
ably irritating to the British temperament. 

‘‘I have lived in this country for twenty 
years, and I feel less at home here now 
than I did when I first came out,’^ an 
English school-mistress in East Prussia 
once confided to me. And in her words 
she voiced the innate feeling of the majorit^^ 
of her countr3^women. We never grow 
accustomed to the constant supervision of 
the Government, crushing out all personal 
initiative, the endless necessity to fill in 
forms for police consumption as regards, 
for instance, the past liistory and creden- 
tials of every stray visitor in the house, 
the characters of our servants, when the 
chimneys were last swept or the house is 
due to be painted, both of which latter 
operations are attended to without in the 
least considering the householder’s wishes 
or convenience. 

Here is the true tale of a pipe that over- 
flowed. It happened one afternoon ; the 
back yard was slightly flooded. A police- 
man observed the damage, and came 
immediately to investigate it, spending a 
good half hour in asking (|ucstions and 
taking notes. That was all that day. The 
next morning no fewer than seven officials 
arrived. They overran the place, they 
separately and collectively demanded in- 
formation from every member of the house- 
hold, while the cook, who inadvertently 
made a doubtful statement, nearly got 
herself into serious trouble on the charge 
of giving false information. And still the 
pipe leaked on. The third day three more 
men came upon the scene and actually did 
repair the damage, which, as my friend 
told me after she had wrestled with one 
last comprehensive form detailing the exact 
beginnings, conduct and completion of the 
whole affair, she could have put right her- 
self in half an hour. Otherwise, she 
observed rather viciously, she preferred a 
flooded back yard. 

BuXvLet Wounds. 

An article in the “Lancet,’’ by Colonel 
G. H. Makins, R. A. M. S., Consulting 
Surgeon to the Expeditionary Force, gives 
some interesting information on the subject 
of bullet wounds in the present war. The 
main characteristics of the wound produced 
bv the modern, pointed bullet, it is 
ODserved, depend on two factors— initial 


velocity of flight and instability of fiigtet 
in the long axis of the projectile. Of these 
two factors the former is of comparatively 
small importance, except in the increa^d 
capdeitj^ of the bullet to produce extensive 
comminution of the bones when they are 
struck at a right angle. In the inslability 
of flight and the tendency of the bullebto 
revolve around a transverse axis, however, 
the travelling bullet is endowed with a 
capacity of wounding the soft parts to a 
degree which no form of expanding or 
soft-nosed bullet has exhibited before. 

“The instability of flight of the bullet in 
its long axis is so great that, unless impact 
with the bo(l3" takes place almost the 
exact tip, a rapid revolution of the bullet 
on its transverse axis occurs, so that the 
only slightly diminished force is exerted by 
the whole lateral area of the bullet on the 
tissues ill the distal portion of the canal 
and till aperture of exit. If the ‘remaining 
velocity’ is gre^it this half-turn only is 
probably made ; if less the revolution may 
be complete, or even repeated ; if the bullet 
is nearl}^ ‘spent’ it is often retained in a' 
reversed position.” This means that the 
bullets in the circumstances described, turn, 
as it were, heels over head, on entering the 
flesh, and in this way the character of the 
wound is greatly aggravated. 

Getting the Range. 

Some of the ran;;es at vvliich the British heavy artil- 
lery has been in this war have Ijcen very long, 

and here again the presence of the aviator has been 
of the greatest possible advantage, for at such dis- 
tances most targets would be invisible. But he indi- 
cates their position, describes their nature, and rapidly 
corrects the fire at them. On one recent occasion the 
first shell from a big howitzer was signalled (pre- 
sumably by wireless) by the aviator hovering over 
the objective as 300 yards short. The next message 
to the battery was “50 yards left.” The third, “Got 
the left gun.” The fourth, “Got the same gun ; trv 
another.” The fifth, “Got the other gnn. Good r’ 
These two guns were 11,000 yards, more than six 
miles, from the battery. -—From “Gmi.s and Explosives 
in the Great War,” by Sir Desmond O’Callaglian, in 
the “Cornhill Magazine." 

A Barrie Interview. 

An amusing story of an interview with 
Sir J. M. Barrie is told in “Cassell’s Maga- 
zine,” by John D. Williams. Reporters have 
tried in vain to interview the author of 
“Peter Pan.” 

The one who came nearest to succeeding 
was about six feet behind Barrie as the 
latter entered the elevator one afternoon, 
home from his daily walk in the psitk. 
Unaware that anybody was seeking 
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Barrie started the machinery, and began 
slowly rising in the elevator. The reporter 
took to the cylindrical flight of stairs that 
wind upward about the elevator. Then 
through the iron grating between the 
stairs and the slowly climbing elevator the 
reporter, after disclosing his identity, con- 
ducted this interview, all the while walk- 
ing up.stairs, but no faster than the ele- 
vator. 

“Do you always smoke an old pipe, Mr. 
Barrie, as people say you do, when you 
are at work 

“Wouldn’t you rather come into the lift 
and ride instead of walk ?“ replied Barrie. 

“Everybody’s glad at the report that 
you’re at work upon a new novel. Is it 
named yet?” continued the reporter. 

“1 think you’re suspicious of the depend- 
ableness of the lift,” answered Barrie; 
“but you shouldn’t be. It’s a perfectly 
honest lift.” 

“They say,” persisted the reporter, still 
trudging up the stairs and keeping level 
with the elevator, “that you’re altering 
your vein for the next piece of writing that 
you do.” 

“Step into the lift, and I’ll explain to 
you how it works,” Barrie called back 
-through the iron grating. 

With a sharp clank the elevator then 
stopped automatically at the third flooi, 
and Barrie stepped out, extending his hand 
to the reporter. 

“Tell me,” he said, “is this an inter- 
view ?” 

“Not exactl3%” replied the reporter; “I 
only meant it for a conversation.” 

“That’s good,” said Barrie, warmly 
shaking the hand he held ; “for, you see, I 
mustn’t be interviewed, because if once I 
begin, I shall never know where or how to 
stop. Already I am sure 1 have been more 
illuminating than is the custom outside of 
public life. Perhaps it was the exhilaration 
of the lift.” With that, Barrie disappeared 
beyond the double doors. 

To Destroy Prussia nism. 

For the purpose of this war, seven nations have 
combined against Germany and Austria. Why for the 
purpose of a permanent peace should not eight, or 
for that matter eighteen, undertake to combine 
against any one nation that commits aggression 
upon its neighbours ? This would be a step at least 
towards allaying that fear which has proauced such 
dire results. 

The very fact of the discussion of such a proposal 
will place in the hands of those elements of the German 
population that will have become weary of this war 


an alternative to that re-arming which the Prussian 
party will certainly counsel. 

Such a step is the natural development of the sys- 
tem' of alliances to which we are already committed. 
It is the preliminary stage of the international police 
which we are unlikely to achieve at one bound from 
the present condition. — From “Prussianism and its 
Destruction,” by Norman Angell (Heinemann). 

“Mechanical assassination.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in the course of an 
article in the “Windsor Magazine,” says: — 

No doubt much ingenuity will stand between the 
Allies and the capture of Essen, which is the real heart 
ot the new Germany wc fight. But CreusOt-Schneider, 
Armstrongs, Vickers-Maxim, are on their mettle, and 
the Allies are no longer lax. They are fighting for 
their lives now, with better brains and better men 
than Germany. The Germans began, and the Allies 
will end, at their maximum of destructive efficiency. 
Strange dragons and wonderful beasts of steel will 
battle in Westphalia before the end, but the end will 
be the downfall of Essen and Kruppism for ever. 
Upon the sea the warnings of the prophets have also 
been confirmed. The great ironclad, though still 
necessary for the control of the ocean, is no longer the 
unchallenged mistress of the seas. There is no perfect 
command ot the seas any more. The mine and the 
submarine, elusive and udavoidable, have made the 
narrow waters unsafe even for i\u overwhelming 
predominant fleet. Naval warfare has become a 
mechanical assassination. The successes of these 
insidious devices are not, it is true, considerable 
enough to destroy a predominance, but they can dis- 
tress and hamper and keep an enemy out of shallow 
waters and unprotected straits and river mouths to 
a quite unprecedented extent. They have not been 
able to prevent the English transporting enormous 
quantities of troops and material to France, nor have 
they opened any way for a retaliatory raid, but they 
have kept the Grand I'leet out of the Baltic and oft' 
the Friesland coasts and islands. They are purblind 
antagonists, one must admit, they must be blundered 
upon, and such successes as they have had have been 
attained chiefly by ruses — by the submarine waiting 
upon some decoy ship — a trawler with.the Dutch flag — 
or such-like<Teu tonic device — that stopped the victim 
ship by provoking a challenge and so made it a mark. 

The Mothers of Russia. 

In Great Russia the patriarchal family 
life is still common. The father is sometimes 
the head of a family counting as many as 
fifty or sixty members, all living under his 
sway. This system has many disadvant- 
ages (says Ella Mary Ferguson in the 
“Quiver”); and the tendency is now 
towards the establishment of a separate 
isba for each married couple. Under either 
regime the influence of the mother is para- 
mount, and big sons kneel down before her 
to ask her blessing before undertaking any 
enterprise or even a journey to the next 
town. We can imagine the millions of 
touching farewells which took place during 
the weeks of mobilisation. 
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In almost every house in Russia the 
sacred icon must have been taken down 
and pressed to lips on which tears had left 
a trace of salt. In the humble peasant 
cottage this representation of our Lord is 
often only a roughly carved piece of wood ; 
whilst in the home of the wealthy it may 
be the most precious heirloom, in a literal 
sense, among priceless jewels. But whether 
it be a grotesque likeness before which a 
smoky oil flame flickers, or a masterpiece 
of the sculptor’s art lighted by a lamp 
hanging on golden chains and itself a jewel, 
the same fervent faith inspires its owners 
and fills their hearts with enthusiastic 


longing to sho w their love for the Redeemer 
whose sufferings lie so near to every Russian 
heart. When 1 heard that the mobilisation 
of the Tsar’s subjects had taken much less 
time than the scheduled six weeks, and 
that the men had surprised the authorities 
themselves by the rapidity of their response 
to the call to arms in defence of the dear 
Russian land and its Little Father, I saw 
in a mental vision those mothers and wives 
hastily preparing their men-folk for depar- 
ture, then kneeling with them for one long 
minute of agonised supplication in front of 
the icon, before they said farewell, in so 
many cases for ever in this life. 


THE EDUCATION OF A MUGHAL PRINCE 


S OME letters of Aurangzib preserved in 
the Persian manuscript Adab-i-Alanu 
giri, give us interesting information 
about the way in which Mughal princes 
were educated and the ideas of etiquette 
and decorum held in the seventeenth 
century. In October 1654, Aurangzib was 
Viceroy of the Deccan and his eldest son, 
Muhammad Sultan, then in his 15th year, 
was marching towards Ajmir to be pre- 
sented to the Emperor Shah Jaban. The 
father was naturally anxious that his boy 
should make a good impression at the imperi- 
al court. Minute directions were sent to the 
prince regulating every act of his life and 
prescribing a strict routine for every hour 
of the day. This is how the prince was 
commanded to spent his time. 

“Whether you are in residence or on a 
march, get up from bed 72 minutes before 
sunrise. After spending 48 , minutes in 
bathing and getting ready, come out of 
your rooms for the nlorning prayer. After 
saying the prayer and reciting set pas- 
sages, read one section of the Quran, 
Breakfast in the inner apartments will 
come next. If you are on a march, take 
horse 48 minutes after sunrise. Should you 
hunt on the way, take care to reach the 
halting place appointed for that day punc- 
tually. Arriving there, if you are so inclin- 
ed or have the necessary time, read some- 
thing in Arabic ; otherwise take rest, 
12 


About 24 minutes after noon, when the sun 
begins to decline, come out of your tent for 
the zuhar prayer which should be perform- 
ed in full congregation. The principal 
meal and some repose (evidently the 
siesta or afternoon nap so popular in the 
hot countries of Europe and Asia alike) 
will fill your time till two hours before sun- 
set, when the asar prayer should be said. 
But if the meal alone suffices to refresh you 
spend the interval in improving your hand- 
writing, composing letters, or reading 
Persian prose and poetry. After the asar 
prayer, read Arabic for a short time, and 
then, some 24 minutes l^efore sunset, hold 
a ‘select audience’, where you should sit 
till 48 minutes after nightfall. Then leave 
the chamber and read a section of the 
(Jurauy and retiring to the inner apart- 
ments, go to bed at 9 p. M. 

“If you are on a journey, but it is a day 
of halt, do the other works mentioned 
above at the stated time, but ( in the 
place of riding ) spend 48 minutes of the 
morning in archery and musketry practice, 
aq^i one hour and twenty-four minutes 
after sun-rise hold a public court for about 
48 minutes or more as the business re- 
quires. Then, if there is important work 
to be done, hold a private council for 
about an hour with your chief officers. 
Otherwise this period ( four gharia ) 
should be spent in reading Aralnc. 
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*^Oti a day of march read two sections 
!knd oa a day of halt three of the Quran. 
If the stage to be covered is along one, 
take horse immediately after performing 
the morning prayer and eat your break- 
fast on the way, otherwise you should 
break your fast before starting. No march 
should be begun at such an unseasonable 
time as the morning twilight or after 9 
A. M. If you want to hunt on the way, 
send your array tp the halting-place by 
the shortest route in charge of the 
Paymaster of the Forces, and go to the 
hunting ground with a few attendants 
only.^’ 

The Mughal government of India was 
essentially of the nature of a military 
occupation and the stability of the throne 
depended on the efficiency of the army, 
and the military capacity of the princes. 
Aurangzib, therefore, advises his son : 
‘‘Gradually make yourself perfect in the 
habit of wearing arms. Let your sweat 
dry before you take off your coat and lie 
down, lest you should fall ill.” Strict 
discipline was to be maintained in the 
army, and every one taught to keep his 
station. The prince is thus instructed on 
the subject : 

“Don^t allow any of my officers except 
Muhammad Tahir (the prince’s guardian), 
or any servant of the Emperor below 
a commander of 2000 horse, to ride in 
front of your army, ( where the prince 
marched. )” Certain specified officers were 
to be posted right and left of him and 
therefore in the van of the arm 3 % but they 
were to be accompanied b^^ not more than 
two valets. The prince is commanded to 
see to this rule strictly, “as the crowding 
of the vulgar in front of the army destroys 
its order and discipline.” 

The commander should not make him- 
self too affable, lest familiarity should 
breed contempt. “At all times,— whether 
marching or holding court,— speak just as 
many words as are necessary. As for 
those who are not high enough to be 
personally spoken to by you, contrive to 
evade them politely. This sort of behaviour 
keeps fear and reverence alive [in their 
hearts.] A sketch plan is sent herewith to 
show how you should marshal the officers 
at the public and private darhars that you 
hold.” 

This prince seems to have been too 
fond of hunting and rather averse to 
study. His father complains, “I regret 


very much that I took him out with 
myself to hunt at too early an age, 
for after once tasting the delights of sport, 
he has got a dislike for reading, writing 
and similar accomplishments and given up 
cultivating them.” To the study of the 
Turkish language,— so necessary for the 
Mughal emperors who entertained large 
numbers of Turkish soldiers and generals,— 
Muhammad Sultan had a rooted aversion. 
The Prince is censured for leaving his 
Turki tutor behind him when setting out 
for Northern India. He pleads in excuse 
that the tutor was too old and weak to 
bear the fatigue of a march! Aurangzib 
angrily retorts that the prince had ignored 
the tutor even when in residence at 
Aurangabad. “He has been engaged for 
a 3 "ear’s time and drawn a lot of money 
as his salary, but you never tried to study 
with him.” The prince is now ordered to 
call the tutor to himself and converse with 
him in Turki to learn the language. The 
father remarks indignantly, “You refuse to 
learn the accomplishments of [gentle] men 
and kings. What does it matter to me? 
You are now old enough to know good 
from evil.” 

As might be expected in a noble Muham- 
madan family, the highest importance is 
attached to etiquette. The prince is told 
whom to admit to his ‘select audience’ and 
whom to keep out, how to arrange tbe 
mansahdars at court, and whom to 
address and whom not. He must be 
particular about his dress. “Your father 
has been shocked to hear that you some- 
times go to prayer in itmdress, wearing a 
waist-coat and trousers only. This is a 
matter of surprise, as you have long 
lived with him and watched his (decorous) 
habits and manners.” 

Special attention is directed to style. 
“Read the Akbarmamah at leisure, so that 
the style of your conversation and writing 
may become pure and elegant. Before you 
have thoroughly mastered the meanings 
of words and the proper connection in 
which they may be used, do not employ 
them in your speeches or letters. Ponder 
carefully on what you speak or write.” 

This advice had a most comic effect. 
The Akhar-namah is the despair of readers 
and the rage of critics, by reason of its 
extravagant, involved and pedantic style. 
It is the worst possible literary- model 
for a slow-witted lad of fourteen to imitate. 
Muhammad Sultan’s next letter to his 
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father made him open his eyes wide in 
astonishment. The poor child had written 
to his father an exact copy of one 
of the letters of Akbar to his subjects as 
drafted by Abul Fazl ! It began with 
Akbaris favourite motto Allahu akbar ! 
JalUi-jalalubu i in the place of the orthodox 
Bktnillah^ and the writer had used the 
imperial phrases and epithets of Akbar^s 
letter in adressing his own father ! 

In deep vexation Aurangzib wrote back, 
*T had advised you to study the Akhar- 
tiamab of Abul Fazl, to make you follow 
its style and not to make you adopt the 
author’s creed, who had changed the 
orthodox Sunni practices by his heretical 
innovations. You designate your letter 
as ‘my imperial letter’ ( nishati-uwala ) 
and your seal as ‘His Majesty’s seal’ 
( muhar-i’khas ). In what terms will you 
then describe the Emperor’s letter and 
seal ?” 

However, inspite of this poor success 
in improving Sultan’s style and literary 
knowledge, he was very graciously received 
by his grandfather at Hindun (in December 
next ), and loaded with gifts and other 
marks of favour. 

The reader may be interested in the 
later history of this unpromising scholar. 
Three years after this, when the war for 
the throne of Delhi broke out, he accom- 
panied his father’s army to the North and 
often acted as his lieutenant, as we should 
expect of an eldest son. At the great 
battles of Dharmat, Samugarh, and 
Khajwah he commanded his father’s 


Vanguard. Indeed, his firm stand is s#id 
to have snatched victory out of thejaW« 
of defeat at Khajwah. When Shah Jaban 
helplessly surrendered, Muhammad Sultan 
was sent to see him in Agra Fort and 
arrange about his confinement. ^ Fhercafter 
he was sent under the guardianship of 
Mir Jumla to chase Shuja back to 
Bengal. Here, during the operations round 
Kajmahal he resented the control of his 
guaidian and his father’s treatment, and 
listened eagerly to Shuja’s emissaries who 
offered him marriage with Shuja’s daughter 
Gulrukh Hanu Begam, to whom he is said 
to have been betrothed in childhood. The 
infatuated young man deserted his army 
and tied to his uncle’s camp one dark night 
(8 June, 1659,) and was married to his 
beloved. Eight months later, Shuia was 
hopelessly defeated, and the Sultan left him 
to return to Mir jumla. Stern was the 
punishment meted out by Aurangzib to the 
deserter. He was taken to Delhi^ under 
strong guard and confined in the Gwalior 
State prison for the rest of his life. While 
there his portrait was occasionally taken 
and sent to the Emperor for inspection. 
Thus only did the father know of his erring 
son’s health ! Death put an end to his 
miseries on Dec., 3, 1676, when he was 
about to complete his 37th year. Only 
four years before his death was he brought 
closer to his father, by being removed to 
the fortress of Salinigarh (Delhi), restored 
to favour in a small degree-being thrice 
married in this short period. 

Jadunath Sarkak. 
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By Alan Graham, Author 

T he events which occurred this morning 
are so extraordinary that I think I 
ought to put them on paper at once. 
A bare statement of the facts would pro- 
bably lea.ve the reader unconvinced, 
but corroborative evidence can be ob- 
tained. 

Constable XT4135, for instance, knows 
a lot. Probably he d.oes not believe what 
he knows, but still, he can tell what he 
saw. 

Other onlookers could he traced, ;! neces- 


OF “A WIFL FOR A LiFF” &C. 

sary, particularly two old ladies— but I 
go too fast. 

My uncle is a remarkably clever man, 
if not quite a genius, but he is liable occa- 
sionally to get wrong notions in his head, 
and once in, they stay. One of the most 
fixed of these ideas is that I, Herl^rt 
Worley, his nephew and sole surviving 
relative, am a “lazy young devil.’’ He is 
quite wrong, but I can never get him to 
believe it. • , . 

Now, so many of my uncle’s inventions 
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have prored a commercial success that he 
^is an extremely wealthy man. My own 
income consists entirely of the allowance 
he makes me, and my only prospect is his 
will — (not tlaat I want the poor old chap 
to hopjoff, you know, but when he does, 
I, as his only relative, ought to come in). 

Well—to get on with it— this morning 
at about nine o’clock, the old boy rang 
me up and ordered me round to his shanty 
at express speed. Anxious, as ever, to 
oblige, I rose almost immediately, and 
in less than two hours I reached his flat 
in Limbour Street. 

When I entered his study my uncle was 
a little bit raised. He was marching 
round and round the room, with his 
hands under his coat-tails, and his funny 
old face all wrinkled up. As soon as I 
appeared, he stopped his constitutional, 
looked at me, and then at his watch. 
He gave me no greeting. 

“Two hours you have taken,” he said. 
“Two mortal hours to come from round 
the corner. How ever do you do it ?” 

“Practice,” I replied lightly, and the 
old one started round the course again, 
his coat-tails waggling, his face looking 
fit to drive nails with. I waited until he 
grew tired, and then he stopped in front 
of me and looked me up and down care- 
fully. 

^‘Herbert,” he said, slowly and solemn- 
ly, “I intend to make you famous!” 

“Thanks, awfully, uncle,” I replied. He 
often said he meant to make me industri- 
ous, and I rather expected that this was 
something in the same line. 

“It’s awfully decent of you,” I added, 
“but don’t you think fame is cracked up 
for more than it’s worth ?” 

“Don’t be frivolous,” he snorted, 
gracefully waving his coat-tails. “Listen! 

I have made the greatest discovery the 
scientific world has ever known, and I am 
going to permit you to make the first 
practical test of it.” 

Then I knew I was in for something: 
beastly. 

I muttered again: “Thanks, awfully.” 

The uncle continued : 

“I have discovered the secret of invisi- 
bility !” 

“Great snakes!” I exclaimed, and 
within me I believed the old one had at 
last crossed the border line. 

“And,” he tapped me on the third 


waistcoat button with his^ forefinger, “you 
will be the first real * Invisible Man.’ ” 

This was fgetting too near home to be 
Comfortable. 

“But why not try it yourself?” I stam- 
mered. “Think how— how your appearan- 
ce would benefit.” 

“Don’t be a fool !” he said, a stoUy 
eye chilling me to silence. “Think how 
undignified it would be for a man of my 
age to play such tricks with himself. Now, 
you don’t matter. Besides, think of the 
risk— I mean, think of the glory of seeing 
yourself the first invisible man.” 

“But I shan’t see myself at all,” I ob- 
jected. 

He ignored my remark. Turning to the 
mantelpiece, he took down a small bottle 
containing about a teacupful of a clear 
liquid. 

“Here,” he said, “is the elixir. One tea- 
spoonful should make you invisible for a 
couple of hours. Perhaps you would like 
to know how it works ? I’ll tell you. 
This liquid has the power of setting up a 
vibratory motion between the atoms of 
which the human frame is composed. By 
careful concentration of the liquid, I have 
succeeded in getting it of such a strength 
that the vibrations it causes are of the 
same length as the wave-length of light. 
Consequently, light passes through the 
vibrating atoms with complete ease— and 
there you are !” 

“Sounds deuced uncomfortable to be 
vibrating like that,”! suggested, “worse 
than rnotor-blking !” 

“But you won’t feel anything, my dear 
boy,” said the tempter. “Come, take a 
tea-spoonful now and get it over.” 

It reminded’ me of my childhood’s days, 
when they tried in similar tones to entice 
me to take castor-oil. 

Now you must know that I have to 
treat my uncle with tact. He is my soul 
means of support, and it would never do 
for me to negative a suggestion of his com- 
pletely. 

“Awfully sorry, i^ncle,” I said, “I’m 
afraid I can’t to-day. You see, there are 
one or two things I simply must do first. 
One can never be sure how an experiment 
like this will turn out, and it’s as well to 
have one’s afiairs in order. For instance, 
there’s my will—” 

“Will ! What, in the name of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus” (only he didn’t say 
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that exactly), “do you want with a will ? 
What will you leave 

“For one thing,’’ I replied courteously, 
but solemnly, as befitted the occasion— “for 
one thing I may have to leave the world. 
No, uncle, I’m afraid it can’t be to-day. 
What do you say, now, if we make it one 
day next August ? This is January, and 
there will be lots of time to think out the 
details.’’ 

I could see I had gone too far. The 
old boy was beginning to get purple in the 
face, and his eyes showed a distinct 
tendency to drop out. 1 decided there was 
nothing for it but to capitulate. 

At that moment the telephone bell rang. 
My uncle answered the ring, and there 
ensued one of those curious one-sided 
conversations which are so obscure to the 
audience. 

“I suppose 1 must come then. All right, 
I’ll come at once,” were my uncle's final 
words. I heaved a sigh of relief. He turn- 
ed to me again. 

“I must go out for an hour or so, Her- 
bert. Wait for me here, and we’ll try the 
experiment when I return.” 

There was no sense in contesting his per- 
emptory tone, so I muttered a sulky “All 
right,” and sank into a comfortable chair 
by the fire. 

* * # * * 

When my uncle went out, Mullins 
came in. 

Now Mullins is the hero of this tale, so 
1 must tell you what he is like. To begin 
with, he is a dog. My uncle says he is a 
type dog, because he has about him some 
of the characteristics of all breeds of dog. 
He is large, woolly and affectionate, and, 
in the main, bears a greater resemblance 
to a cross between an Airedale and a sheep- 
dog, than to anything else. 

He came in and passed the time of day 
with me, in his usual friendly manner, and 
laid himself out upon my feet. 

I lit a cigarette and meditated. Could 
there be anything in the old man’s dis- 
covery ? Of course not. But still his 
beastly stuff might upset me. 

Then I had the idea— Mullins. 

“Mullins,” I said persuasively, “how 
would you like to be invisible ?” Mullins 
grunted. 

I meditated some more. Then I arose 
and got a biscuit out of a box upon my 
uncle’s sideboard. I poured enough , of the 


elixir over it to make the biscuit sQpink 
and I fed Mullins. 

He liked it. He mopped the lot 
asked for more, but I said, “No, Muffia^S, 
no. We might never see you again. Just 
sit down by the fire and let it soak.” 

Down he sat, and I watched him care- 
fully, but he looked as solid and ugly as 
usual, and he gazed at me and winked his 
solemn eyes until 1 think he must have hyp- 
notized me, for I fell fast asleep. 

* * « « » 

When 1 awoke 1 had forgotten all about 
Mullins and the biscuit, and as the events 
of the day returned slowly to my mind, 1 
laughed, thinking 1 had dreamt the whole 
business. 'ITiis view was confirmed by the 
fact that there was no Mullins on the 
hearth-rug. 

“What rot we dream,” I muttered as I 
rose to get a match from the mantelpiece. 

There was a sharp yelp, a growl — and I 
felt two sets of strong teeth meet in my 
leg. 

1 yelled. 

“Heavens, it’s true then ! Mullins is 
here on the rug, and I must have trodden 
on his tail.” 

I slipped quietly into my chair, for 
durst not move about in case I trod on the 
dog again. 

Not a hair of him was to be seen, but I 
guessed from the low growling, which came 
from the other side of the rug, that he was 
still cursing me for my clumsiness. 

I had a look at my leg. A splendid im- 
pression of Mullins’ upper and lower sets 
of teeth could be seen, but it was not 
serious. 

What was to be done ? Conciliation 
seemed to be the most urgent thing at the^ 
moment. Rising, I made my way slowly 
and with great care to the sideboard, 
where 1 procured another biscuit. I return- 
ed to my chair with equal caution, 

“Mullins,” I said, “I’m sorry I trod on 
your tail. Will you have a biscuit ?” 

I broke off a piece and held it out. It was 
immediately snatched from my hand, and 
I saw a most curious sight. The piece 
of biscuit hovered in the air for a moment. 
There was a sound of crunching, and it be- 
came gradually broken into fragments, 
which broke into crumbs, and then fie^ed 
away until nothing was left. 

“Well, I’m— blowed !” I remarked, ajad 
held out another piece. 

It was a fascinating pastime, apd I all 
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but einptied uncle’s biscuit-box before I 

S ew tired of the disappearing-biscuit trick. 

uUiAs evidently enjoyed it as much as 

I did: 

But time was passing quickly. It was 
already more than an hour since the old 
man cleared out, and he might be back at 
any moment. What would he think of my 
experiment ? 

I came to the conclusion that he would 
think mighty little of it. He would pro- 
bably consider it an insult to his discovery 
to give the first sip of the elixir to a dog, 
and to such a mixture of dog too. 

Something must be done. “Whatever 
can we do with you, Mullins ?” I asked. 

Mullins and I were now the best of 
friends once more. The biscuits had help- 
ed him to forgive the injury, but evidently 
he could not help me out of the hole. He 
simply said nothing, and I should imagine 
looked at me with dumb, appealing eyes. 

I had little time to think, so I promptly 
decided to go for a taxi, and kidnap 
Mullins with its assistance. It was a 
silly thing to decide, I admit, because how 
could one hope to coax or carry an invisi- 
ble dog into a taxi without being imme- 
diately carried off by the driver to the 
nearest asylum or police station. How- 
ever, that matters not at all. Events 
shaped themselves differently. 

“Mullins,” I said, “you will wait here 
by the fire while I go in quest of a taxi.” 

Silence I took to mean assent, so I went 
off, carefully, shutting the door behind me. 

Limbour Street is in a quiet residential 
neighbourhood, so I knew I should have 
to go some distance to find a cab. 

1 strode quickly along. The street was 
empty except for two boys who were en- 
gaged in a discussion which seemed ready 
at any moment to burst into blows. As 
I reached them I paused, partly with the 
idea of introducing a few words of sound 
advice, partly because their flow of langu- 
age was so picturesque that it seemed a 
shame to miss it. 

Each had laid down his burden, and from 
the^ I could gather their respective occu- 
pations. One was a milk boy, to judge by 
his cans, the other a butcher, by the tray 
of meat at his side. 

As my eye rested on that tray of meat, 
a fair-sized joint rose without visible 
agency into the air, and began to move 
away, at a height of about eighteen inches 
from the ground. 


The butcher’s boy happened to rest his 
eye on the t^ay at the same moment. 

He gave a yell of mingled anger, grief, 
amazement, and horror. It was a most 
complicated yell, and it speaks well for the 
analytical quality of my brain that I was 
able to sort it out into its constituent 
parts, for at that moment I had realized 
that Mullins was loose. 

“Hi, hi !” shouted the boys in unison, 
and bolted after the joint. 

As they ran, the joint ran harder. 
“Run,” however, is hardly the correct 
word to describe its mode of progression ; 
“bounced through the air” w^ould better 
describe its action. 

I felt a certain responsibility regarding 
Mullins. But for me he w^ould not be 
loose—a terror in the daylight. 

1 made chase. 

By this time the meat had turned a 
corner into another street— luckily a quiet 
one, and the hounds had already increased 
to five, two workmen and a servant-girl 
having joined the chase. It was getting 
serious. 

Then I saw the stampede come to an 
end, and I rushed up in time to see the joint 
lying on a doorstep and the butcher’s boy 
bending to seize it. 

The joint growled savagely. 

I say this advisedly, because that is 
what the audience thought, and thought 
with apparent reason. 

The butcher’s boy stepped hurriedly 
back. “Crickey,” he remarked, and gaped 
open-mouthed at the joint, which now 
rested some inches from the ground. 

I edged my way to the front. 

“Mullins,” I said sorrowfully, “I’m 
ashamed of you ! after all those biscuits, 
too! Come, put it down at once.” 

“Dotty,” murmured one of the work- 
men. 

“No, not dotty, only touched. Lend 
me your stick,” and 1 took the stout stave 
from which he slung his tool-bag. 

“Now, Mullins, lay it down,” I said 
sternl3^ " 

The snarling was fearsome, and the 
crowd— now numbering fully a dozen — gave 
back. As I advanced, the joint fell suddenly 
to the ground, and gave several sharp 
angry barks. 

1 swung round the stick as though to 
hit the joint, but it struck something a 
couple of feet higher, and a shrill yelp of 
pain arose. I must have caught Mullins 
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on a tender »pot, A^4in I swung the stick, 
but this time I hit nothing. Mullins 
alwajrs Was an intelligent dog. 

f*Now, take your meat,” I said, turning 
to the butcher’s boy with the air of a con- 
queror. 

‘‘Not much I don’t,” replied that 
puzzled youth. I picked up the joint and 
gave it to him. 

It now behoved me to get on the track 
of the oflender. There was a tendency on 
the part of the crowd to consider me an 
object of interest, to follow me, in fact, 
as though I were a suspicious character. 

As 1 walked slowly down the street 
they eyed me as though in doubt as to 
whether I were worth following. For 
the moment it was an open question. 

Where was Mullins? I soon had eviden- 
ce of his existence once more. 

Two elderly ladies were walking 
towards me on the pavement. 1 was look- 
ing at them subconsciously when I saw 
one of them stumble, heel over, then right 
herself with a jerk. 

A loud barking immediately arose, and 
the two old ladies, shrieking vehemently, 
rushed towards me with skirts upraised, 
followed closely by loud but invisible bark- 
ing. 

1 ran to the rescue. 

“Mullins, you scoundrel,” J shouted, 
“stop it, or ril wring your beastly 
invisible neck.” 

Poor old ladies, they were terrified ! At- 
tacked in the rear by a phantom dog, and 
in the van by what they felt sure was a 
dangerous lunatic, they flopped down on 
the pavement, kicked their heels vigorous- 
ly, and went into a mutual fit of hysterics. 

And then the crowd surrounded us! 

Luckily — or unluckily (for I cannot yet 
say which I think it was)— I had succeeded 
in capturing the cause of all the trouble. 
As I rushed at the old ladies, my knee hit 
against something. I grabbed at it, and 
got a good handful of the loose skin on 
Mullins’s back. 

There we were in the middle of the 
crowd— two old ladies kicking their heels 
on the kerb and shrieking with hysterical 
laughter, and myself on my knees grabb- 
ing savagely at Nothing, which barked and 
whined alternately as I punched it with my 
free fist, and cursed it vigorously, in the 
three languages which my uncle had insist- 
ed upon me learning. 

This was the moment chosen by Cons- 


table XT41 35 fot his entrance upon 
scene, ^ 

“Come now, come now, move on there, 
boomed his deep voice. \ ' 

“Two lydies in a fit, an’ a looney a- 
frigtenin’ of ’em,” piped a thin voice. 

“Anyone got a stout piece of String ?*• 
I asked, as clearly as I could under the dtr* 
cumstances. 

A workman, probably to humour me, 
or perhaps out of mere curiosity to see 
what 1 should do with it, raked a grimy 
cord out of his pocket. 

“Make a running noose on the end,” I 
ordered . 

“You ain't a-goin’ to ’ang yourself?” he 
asked doubtfully. 

“No, vou fool,” I replied. I admit events 
had made me slightly cross. 

By this time the policeman had worked 
his way through to the front and was gaz- 
ing open-mouthed at the scene. He seemed 
a new hand at the job, and was incapable 
of anything beyond a general injunction to 
“git back there, and give ’em air.” 

The obliging workman handed me the 
noose he had made, excusing himself at the 
same time from all responsibility as to the 
use I might make of it. I felt for Mullins’ 
head -end with my free hand, slipped the 
noose over, drew it tight— very tight — and 
gave a great sigh of relief. Then, keeping 
a grip of the cord. I rose, with as dignified 
an air as possible, and carefully dusted ray 
knees. 

How the crowd gaped at that cord ! 
The loop hung in the air without visible 
means of support, moving about occasion- 
ally in an apparently aimless fashion, and 
once or twice shaking itself violently. Its 
whining was quite piteous to hectr. 
Mullins was cowed to submisson. 

XT4135 pulled himself togethfef' and 
took his note-book out. I was^ in the 
deuce of a hole. Luckily he gave his atten- 
tion first of all to the two old ladies. They 
were beginning to come round, though one 
or other would still go off into a peal of 
laughter now and again. 

“Do you charge this ere man with any- 
think ?” asked the constable, of one of 
them. 

What she might have answered, Heaten 
only knows, for at that moment ste lopkf 
ed in the direction of the cord which J wa* 
holding, and went off into a fresh 
of fits. 
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A moment after there were shrieks and 
> cries all round me, and suddenly the whole 
crowd took to their heels and fled, leaving 
me alone with two fits of hysterics and 
one policeman. Fora moment it seemed 
that he also would take flight, but his 
cloth saved him. He pulled himself to- 
gether and staved. 

Mullins had begun to materialize ! 

Unfortunately, he began from the inside 
and worked outwards, with the result that 
I was now hanging on to a cord at the 
other end of which was a skeleton— a skele- 
ton sitting on its haunches, wagging its 
tail, and looking round in the most uncon- 
cerned fashion. 

No wonder they ran ! I nearly chocked 
the job and bolted myself. 

“Oh, Mullins,” 1 said, “aren’t you 
ashamed to be seen in a public thoroughfare 
with not even your skin on ? Come on !" 

I gave the string a tug, and moved off. 
The skeleton roSe obediently and followed , 
his tail between his legs. 

XT4135 made no move to stop us. He 
stood, with the two old ladies on the ground 
behind him, his eyes bulging, his mouth 
open, and his note-book and pencil still in 
his hands. He took no notes, I think. 

Mullins and 1 proceeded slowly down 
the street. We met no one. Each time I 
turned to look at my detestable companion 
he seemed a little more solid. 


Soon I could no longer see bis bones, 
but he looked horribly meaty. 

. By the time we turned into Limbour 
Street there was skin to hide the horror of 
his flesh, and, when we reached my uncle’s 
door and found the old man fidgetting on 
the step with his hands behind his coat- 
tails, Mullins was himself again. 

“Where have you been ?” snapped the 
uncle. “I thought you had bolted.” 

“Oh, no, I’ve just been giving Mullins a 
run,” 1 answered truthfully enough ; “I 
didn’t feel quite up to the mark, and I 
thought the fresh air might do me good,” 

“Not well ? Come inside,” said the old 
one anxiously. 

He took me in, felt my pulse and took 
my temperature, 

“You do seem a bit off colour,” he de- 
cided. I was not in the least surprised to 
hear it. “We’d better leave the great ex- 
periment over for a day or two. You 
must be in perfect condition for that. 
Now go home and get to bed, and I’ll call 
on you to-mortow.” 

1 went— but first I bade good-bye to 
Mullins. 

# « » 

Nevertheless, it is only postponed. 

Fancy seeing myself materialise like 
that. 

Ugh ! 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Sonfs which have made History* 

In the February Hindusthan Review 
there is an extremely interesting and in- 
forming article from the pen of Mr. Rudolph 
De Cordova » which tells us of the “origin 
of some famous songs that have done much 
to alter the course of events. “ 

Going back through the story of Britain 
we find that ‘‘some of the earliest songs 
which helped to make history were those 
of the Crusaders.^* Many of these songs, 
we read, were written in Latin, but never- 
theless their influence was very great. 

I. attached so much importance 
to the value of music, and especially of 


song, in influencing the people that he 
actually had the Welsh bards put to death 
in order to prevent them continuing to 
incite the men of that country to revolt 
against his rule.” 

“Lilliburlero” written by Lord Wharton 
was the one song, “which more than all 
had produced the greatest effect.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Percy : 

“The rhymes, slight and insignificant as they now 
seem, had once a more powerful eflfect than either the 
Philippics of Demosthenes or Cicero, and contributed 
not a little towards the Great Revolution of 1688.” 

The words of the song are as follows : 

Ho! Brother Teague, dost hear de decree ? 

Lilliburlero, buUen a la. 
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That we shall haTc a new dcputie, 

Lilliburlero, bullen a la, 

Lero, lero, lilliburlero, lilliburlero bullen a la, 

Lero, lero, lilliburlero, lilliburlero, bullen n la 
Ho! by my shoul, it is de Talbot, 

And he will cut all de English throat ; 

Tho, by my shoul, the English do praat, 

De Law’s on dare side, and Chreish knows wdiat. 
But, if dispence do come from de Pope, 

We’ll hang Magna Charta and deniselves in a rope. 
And de good Talbot is made a Lord, 

And he with brave lads is coming aboard, 

Who all in Grancc have tauken a sware, 

Dat dey will have no Protestant heir. 

Oh, but why does he stay behind ? 

He ! by my shoul, ’tis a Protestant wind, 

Now Tyrconnel is come ashore. 

And we shall have commissions gillore ; 

And he dat will not go to Mass 
Shall turn out, and h>ok like an ass. 

Now, now de liereticks all go down 
By Chreish and St. Patrick ! de nation’s our own. 
Later on four lines were added : 

There was an old prophecy found in a bog, 

That Ireland should be ruled b 3 " an ass and a dog, 
The prophecy’s true, and now come to pass. 

For Talbot’s a dog and Tyrconnel’s an ass. 

When the fate and fortunes of Charles I 
were declining, the song “when the King 
enjoys his own again,’’ which Ritson calls 
“the most famous and popular air ever 
heard of in this country,” succeeded in 
“inducing men to flock to Charles’s Royal 
Standard,’’ and “served afterwards with 
more success to keep up the spirits of the 
cavaliers and promote the restoration of 
his son.” 

The first verse of the song is as follows : 

What Booker can prognosticate 
Concerning Kings or Kingdoms’ fate ? 

I think myself to be as wise 
As he that gazeth the skie. 

My skill goes beyond the depths of a pond, 

Or Kivers in the greatest rain, 

Wliereby T can tell 

All things will be well 

When the King enjoys his own again. 

During the Civil War, and even during 
the reign of Charles IJ, “A Health unto his 
Majesty” was an exceedingly popular song 
and did much to keep the spirit of loyalty 
alive. Here are a few lines : 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty, 

With a fal lal la la la la la, 

Confusion to his enemies, 

With a fal lal la la la la la. 

And he who will not drink his health, 

1 wish him neither wit nor wealth 
Not yet a rope to hang himself, 

With a fal lal la, la la la la la la la 
With a fal lal la, la la la la. 

In Scotland the strange fascination 
which the members of the House of Stuart 
wielded over the hearts of all who came 
in contact with them was prevented from 

13 


diminishing by “Bonnie Dundee,*’ which 
begins with : 

O, wliar didye get that hanver meal banmxik 

0 silly blind body, O dinna ye sie ? 

1 got it Ira a young brisk Sodger Laddie 

Between Saint Johnston and Bonnie Dundee. 

From the time of the French Revolution 
four songs have played a great part in the 
history of France. They are the “Mar- 
seillaise,” the “Chant du Depart,” the “Ca 
Ira,” and the “Carmagnole.” 

The earliest of those heard in the Revolution was 
the “Ca Ira,” which was sung on October 1st, 1789, 
when the Parisians were marching to Versailles. 
According to one story, the words were suggested to 
a street singer named Jdre b^" General Lafayette, who 
recalled Franklin’s lavoiirite saying during the 
Ameiican Revolution. Another story is that it was 
written ))v Deiluit and sung by him at the Cafe des 
Arts on Sunday, July 18th, 1790. It created a great 
effect, and a.j soon as Deduit had finished, the deputy 
Gourdin jumped into the orchestra, cr 3 'ing, “Brothers 
in arms and brave citizens, you have crowned Deduit 
with your applause ! 1 propose that he is forthwith 

declared to be the patriot author and the national 
poet!” The resolution was passed with acclama- 
tion. 

The tune is the same as the Carillon National 
which was one of Marie Ant<»itH*tte’s favourites, 
and as it was yelled by the mob which aeei^mpanied 
her from Versailles to the Concicrgeric, and from the 
Conciergeiie to the ^.luilloline, it has been sviggesied 
that the song was the last thing she heard before 
Death sealed her ears. 

The Carmagnole is said by some to have come 
oiiginally fiom Provcmcc and liy oiheis to be a song ’ 
sung by sailors in Marseilles; other.s again declare it 
to be a dance tune which was adapted aw a patriotic 
military song at the end of August or the beginn- 
ing of September in 1792. 

The “Chant du Depart,” written during the 
Reign of Terror, helped, with the “Marseillaise” to 
induce thousands ot men to enrol for thedelenceof 
the frontier of France. According to one story, it 
was written by Marie Josef Chenier in a crowded 
room. So great was its popularity that the soldiers 
called it “the brother of the ‘Marseillaise.’ ” 

No song ever achieved so instant a 
popularity or proved its power of influenc- 
ing the actions of men as did the “Mar- 
seillaise.” 

When Louis XVI declared war against Austria 
in 1792 more men w^erc w anted for the defence of 
Strassburg. The Mayor of the town thought that 
a patriotic song would rouse the young men of the 
town, and he asked for one. A corps of engineers 
was quartered in the town with their captain, a 
young man named Rouget de L'Isle. So soon as 
he heard the request, Rouget determined to try his 
hand at tlie task. He picked up his pen and began 
to w'rite. When the words were on paper he took 
up his violin and began to make the tune. He 
succeeded so well that the next day the song was 
rehearsed by the king’s soldiers. 

In Germany the “Wacht am Rhein” 

which owed its origin to the time when the left 
bank of the Rhine was threatened by France, has 
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«erv€cl to rouse the spirits of two ^generations of 
Germans. It was written by Max Schneckenburger, 
who tvas only twcMity-onc at the time the music was 
composed by Carl Wilhelm, who was but twenty-five. 
So great an clYect did the song produce that, in 1871, 
Wilhelm received a pension of ,C1 50 a year from the 
German Emperor, hut died two years later. 

Pour or five songs have undoubtedly 
helped to make the history of the United 
States. 

They are ‘‘The Star-Spanglerl Hanner,” “Marching 
through .Georgia,’’ “John Brown’s Body,” “Dixie’s 
Land,” and, of course, the song which is regarded as 
the national air, the immortal “Yankee Doodle.” 

In the war of 1812 Francis Scott Key wrote “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” on seeing the flag floating 
over I'ort McHenry. When he returned to his division, 
ns recorded by a writer, “He read it aloud once, 
twice, three times, until the entire division seemccl 
electrified by its pathetic elocpienee. An idea seized 
Ferdinand During. Hunting up a volume of old 
flute music which was in my tent he impatiently 
whistled .snatches of tunc after tune as they caught 
his eye. One called ‘Anacreiin in Heaven’ struck his 
fancy and riveted his attentiem. Note aftei note fell 
from his puckered lips until, with a leap and a shout 
he exclaimed “Boys, I’ve got it,” and, fitting the 
tune to the words, there rang out for the first time 
the song of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’. How the 
men shouted and clapped, for never was there poetry 
set to music made in such insjiinng influences. It was 
caught uj) ill the camps, sung around our bivouac 
fires, and whistled in the street, and when peace was 
declared and we scattered to our houses, it was 
carried to thousands ot firesides as the most precious 
relic of 1812.” 

“Marching through Georgia” and “Dixie’s Land ’ 
gained tens of thousands of adherents to the cause 
of the North and South during the Civil War, while 
“Yankee Doodle” is said by one to have been traced 
back to Oliver Cronivvell’s time, when. ..it was .‘^img 
in derision of tlie Great Protector. The air was 
handed down to the Puritans, and finally became a 
New England jig. In tlic natural order of things it 
was fitted with appropriate words by some revolu- 
tionary rhymester, and served such ,an excellent pur- 
pose that H was adopted throughout the colonies 

as the patriotic song of the Sons of Liberty. 


Decadence of Aesthetic taste in India. 

In the course of an article of the above 
name in the February Literary Journal 
“Pan” opines that “the condition of things 
as they now exist in India gives us no room 
for the development ot the artistic side of 
our nature.” 

The real cause of the decay of artistic 
taste in modern India can be traced to the 
fact that we see and hear very many 
things bereft of the instinct of enjoyment, 
nor do we observe in a critical or appre- 
ciative spirit, much less do we display 
enthusiasm. 

That there existed vast skill and power in anqient 


India and that there was national enthusiasm foi 
pastoral scenes cannot admit of any doubt. Our 
ancestors realised the hold, the paramount influence 
nature certainly exercised on studious mankiuvi. 
They studied at her feet with intense zeal losing 
themselves in sheer chanting of hymns in praise ot 
nature. This instinct shone forth luxuriantly and 
triumphantly, either in works of literature or in those 
of art both in epics and in temples. Hence their lives 
were orderly and happy, their homes tidy and clean, 
and artistically built, their surroundings refined and 
inspiring and their characters perfect. 

But today, worship of beauty in nature 
which still regulates the every-day life of 
the Japanese, does not inspire our daily 
life. “That which delights the eye does not 
nourish our mind.” 

The writer laments that 

The innumerable variety and wealth of flora and 
fauna in this rich tropical country rouses in us no 
enthusiasm, while, it draw’s out the enterprising 
foreigner. 

In the midst of unacsthctic surround- 
ings many social evils have taken birth 
resulting in the dwarfing of our social lile. 

To revive the beauty in our life which 
we have lost we must cast out all meaning- 
less luxuries, must abandon all stiffening 
conventionalities ; in fine, we must go back 
to nature. 


The State and Religious and 
Social Reform 

forms the subject of a thoughtful arti- 
cle in the Indian Review for February. The 
article has been penned by Mr. Chimanlal 
Maganlal Doctor, who is the Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer of the Baroda State. 

The writer thinks, and he is perfectly 
justified in doing so, that state interference 
is sometimes necessary to remedy “flagrant 
religious and social evils and no state 
should sit with folded hands simply because 
the conservative, superstitious and ignor- 
ant section of the population raises the cry 
of 'religion in danger.' ” The state is in 
duty bound to consider the opinion of the 
enlightened section of the community even 
though they may be in microscopic mino- 
rity. For they are in the vanguard of the 
social and religious reform movement and 
as such they feel the evils keenly. 

In England the King is the head of the Church and 
the State; and it was King Henry VIII who brought 
about the overthrow of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the establishment of Protestantism in England. 
The King is now the head of the Episcopal Church 
and as such can interfere with it on the advice of 
hjs constitutional advisers. Before the principle Of 
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toleration was firmly established in England, there 
were a number of Acts passed by the state patting 
the Roman Catholics and Non-conformists under 
certain disabilities and it was only in recent times 
that such disabilities were removed and liberty of 
conscience allowed. In recent times, there was an 
outcry' when the Roman Catholic Emancipation lull 
was passed and even at present the Welsh Disest- 
ablishment Bill is under consideration. This shows 
that even now the state claims to legislate on religious 
(questions in England. The state, in the abstract, 
cannot be denied this right according to any theory 
of jurisprudence. Otherwise the state will cea.^e to 
be sovereign and will have its powers limited to 
certain spheres beyond which it will not be allowed to 
interfere. At present attempts are being made to 
grapple with great national, social and economic 
evils in England and such legislation has been wel- 
comed by the great body of Englishmen. Even in 
India, the Government of India have recognised 
their duties in this respect and have passed the Ilindu 
Widow Re-marriage Act, the Brahmo Civil Marriage 
Act and the Age of Consent Act inspite of the 
opposition of the ignorant masses led by reactionary 
so-called orthodox leaders. According to the present- 
day orthodox Hindus, flinduisni prohibits the re- 
marriage of widows and yet the Government legalised 
such re-marriages. Hinduism recognises a valid 
marriage only between persons belonging to the 
same varna and yet tlic (hivcrnnient allowed 
the Basu Bill, to be introduced, which was com- 
prehensive enough to allows a valid marriage m^t only 
lietween persons of different varnas but also between 
persons belonging to different nationalities and yet 
nobody was to be recjuired to renounce Hinduism. 

Coming to purely religious (juestions we find that 
the slate exercised its inherent right when it put 
down satee and human sacrifice. 

When a foreign governmeut, the members of which 
profess a religion diflf'erent from that of the governed, 
lias claimed the right of interfering in crying social 
and religious evils and exercised the right, much 
more therefore arc the Native Princes entitled 
to intcrfeix for the religunis and social well- 
being of their subjects wdio generally belong to the 
same religion as that of their rulers. The native 
Princes have full powau's ol legislation so long as 
they do not interfere with the principle of toleration 
of religion. There are numerous instances of state in- 
terference in religious and caste (juestions from limes 
immemorial as may be seen, for instance, from the 
latest Baroda Census Report. In recent times, the 
Mysore Government passed the Infant Marriage 
Prevention Act which was a piece of socio- religious 
legislation; while His Highness the Maharaja Sir 
Sayajirao, Gaekwar of Baroda, has exercised the 
right of interfering in religious and social cjuestions 
by passing the Infant Marriage Prevention Act, the 
Widow Remarriage Act, the Liberty of Conscience 
Act and the Civil Marriage Act. 


Agricultural Progress in Mysore. 

Dr. Leslie C. Coleman contributes an 
article of the above name in the opening 
number of the Alysore Economic Journal. 

We are told that the Agricultural De- 
partment of Mysore is the ''youngest of 
all government departments in the Mysore 


state.” No real Agricultural Department 
existed before March 1914. The work of 
the Department may broadly be said to 
consist of (a) Experiment (b) Demonstra- 
tion (c) Education. 

Experimenting is simply trying or testing different 
methods of cultivatiim and manuring, different 
varieties of crops, difl'erent methods of controlling 
plant diseases and insect pests to see if improvements 
cannot be made on the agricultural practices at 
present existing in the State. 

Fvii* the purpose (ff carrying out such experiments, 
Farms and Lalioratories are necessary. The Mysore 
Department is well cfjuijijied with regard to Labora- 
tories but has, as yet, only one Farm at Hebbal near 
Bam alore. The opening of other Farms is under the 
consideration of (h)vemnient. 

The Hebbal Farm, which consists of fifty acres of 
dry land ( la t erite soil ) and twenty acres of wet 
land, lias, 11]) to the present, confined itself almost 
entirely to the three crops ragi, paddy and sugar canc. 

It is not suilicicnt for the Agricultural Department 
to find out improvements. It must at the same 
time show the j)e()ple that these improvcinenls are 
real and ])ractical ones such as can be introduced by 
the agriculturists of the State on th(*ir own lands. 
For this purpose and for the purpose of making advice 
on agricultural matters as easy to obtain as possible, 
District officers have been ajipointcd. These men, 
known as Agricidtiiral Insjicctors, are specially 
trained men and arc stationed one in each District. 

The .services of all those officers arc freely availa- 
ble to all agriculturists in the State who wish for 
information and advice on agricultural matters. 
They Ci'irry out demonstrations of improved methods 
and iinpleinents, give talks at fairs and intrns and 
.assist Taluk and District bodies who are interested 
in the improvement of agricnlt urc. 

In additiiJii to these tlic Director of Agriculture 
can always be addressed by any one in the State 
who desires iiironiiaiion anil advice on agricultural 
matters. lie will either answer direct or, it he thinks 
that the advice can be given better in person, will 
direct one of the officers of the Department to visit 
the agriculturist’s land and give him advice on tlie 
spot. 

The chemical section of the Department is prepared 
to analyse the soils of Mysore agriculturists tree of 
charge and to inform them in what way their soils 
arc poor or dclicient. This .section will also analyse 
mamircs free of charge and give advice as to the value 
of such manures. 

The Mycological section which deals with plant 
diseases is preiiared to investigate all diseases or cul- 
tivated crops and give advice as to the best methods 
of combating them. The Entomological section is 
prepared to do similar work in connection with the 
insect pests of cultivated crops. 


Thomas Hardy. 

In the course of an article in the March 
East and West Mr. Janies Stanley Little 
pays a very warm and enthusiastic tribute 
to Thomas Hardy the English novelist. 
According to the writer' ‘the test of a great 
master is that he must be emiuently 
original.” 
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He must not only outdistance all those writers of 
his class, who may have prepared, so to speak, 
the way for him, but his work must possess 
that element of inevitableness, completeness and* 
finished perfection which causes it to tower for all 
+ime above the work of those who follow in his 
footsteps ; his imitators and emulators ; the school 
in fact which every man of p^enius calls into being. 

Mr. Little is of opinion that the g^reat 
outstanrlin^ literary fii^nres of the present 
day and generation are Thomas Hardy 
and George Meredith. Their divergencies 
are many and olivious; but they have one 
great quality in common, and that is, that 

they both started out to look life, the great, cruel 
relentless facts of life, fairly and squarely in the face ; 
to set these forth with absolute fairness and charity ; 
without malice and wdthout extenuation ; to devote 
their magnificent natural pow’crs, to the task of 
weaving out of the figments of the brain, stories, 
which should be in fact, in actual substance that 
is to say, pictures, reflections rather of life’s 
drfnna : embodying illuminative revelatii^ms of the 
tragi comedy of man’s passage through those mun- 
dane eonditiuiis which cramp or enlarge his soul ; 
which make or mar him, both in a material and in a 
spiritual sense. 

The following is a critical study Ijy the 
writer of Thomas Hardy : 

Hardy seems to have set his teeth fixedly in the 
resolve to picture life as it really i'J, and not as story 
readers, that is to say men and women generally, 
would have it to be. 

Hardy has not tr(nibled himself to please any- 
body but himself ; he deals with what interests him 
and deals with it with consummate ability. 

Thomas Hardy rarely cnougli departs from the 
lowly social plane he h.as chosen for his operation ; 
peers and prelates and professional men, generally 
more or less cleclnssc specimens of their order, obtrude 
themselves occasionally, but his men and women arc 
almost exclusively drawn from the lower or lower 
middle classes ; peasants, artisans and small trades- 
men ; he Ttirely enters the social edifi ce on a loftier 
storey than that cccupied by tiie now almost 
extinct class of yeomanry. 

As a humorist, ITardv is no less great than as a 
humanist. His humour is simply inimitable; whole 
pages of his books bristle with dialogue ^Yhich for 
freshness and directness, for absijlutc fidelity t(» fact, 
cannot be surpassed and perhaps cannot be ccjualled 
in English literature. 

His novels preserve for all time vivid pictures of 
rapidly vanishing types and with them many ancient 
customs and certain physical conformations which 
are suffering obliteration in these (juickly moving 
times. 

The writer thinks that “no fictional or 
other work by a female writer, George 
Eliot and Charlotte Bronte excepted, 
appears to show such an inseeing know- 
ledge of woman, such understanding of her 
strength and her weakness as Hardy's 
expositions reveal." 

Hardy is the sternest of realists, so far 


as humanity is concerned. He reserves his 
idealism for the treatment of nature. 

He does not deal with the higher types 
of humanity. The heroic man or woman 
or the average good woman is almost 
absent in his novels. He deals with men 
and women in the bold rough way. 

The writer concludes by pointing out 
wherein lies Hardy's highest claim to dis- 
tinction : 

He has re-created, so to speak, the Kingdom of 
Wessex, and peopled it with a live population ; lor 
no more real or sentient people than the people ol 
Hardy’s novels are to be found in the pages ol 
fiction. Hut he has done more than this. He has 
instilled the breath of life into the countrv'-side itself ; 
he has extracted the very spirit from nature, and has 
made ns feel what he himself has felt, the genius of the 
places he depicts, their spiritual significance ; their 
indwelling beauty and mystery ; majesty and pathos , 
dignity and grace. 

He projects the very soul of man, so to speak, into 
man’s environment, and in the power to spiritualise— 
the word is used for want of a better — the semblance 
of things as seen around us, wheth»*r out in the open 
or under cover, he has no equal. 


Suicide and Immorality 

among Indentured Indians in the Crown Colonies. 

Wc are indebted to the Indian Emigrant 
for February for the following informa- 
tions which it has gathered from the Ke- 
port submitted to the Government of India 
by Messrs Macneill and Chimmanlal who 
were appointed to enquire into the condi- 
tion of indentured and ex-indentured 
Indiansand theirdescendants in theBritish 
Crown Colonies. 

In Trinidad the mean Indian popula- 
tion was i,06, 000 during the decade, and 
the mean indentured populntion 10, 700. 
The suicide rate for the total Indian popu- 
lation was 134 per million and for the in- 
dentured 400 per million. 

In British Guiana twelve cases of suicid- 
es occured in ten years amongst a mean 
population of upwards of 12000 giving 
an average annual rate per million of 100. 
Amongst the unindentured, with a mean 
population of 1, 08, 000, there were 56 
cases in ten years, giving an annual rate 
of nearly 52 per million. In Jamaica the 
number of suicides amongst indentured 
laborers in the last ten years was 10. The 
rate is 396 per million throughout the ten 
years. 

The number of suicides amongst the in- 
dentured and uuindentured Indians in 
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Dutch Guiana for ten years was 4 and 9 
respectively. The average rates per million 
are for indentured 91 and for uninden- 
tured 49. 

The suicides in Fiji during each of the 
last ten years were 109 among indentured 
and 27 among the free Indians. The 
Madras labourers were much more prone 
to commit suicide than other Indians. The 
health conditions in Fiji are unusually 
good owing to the absence of malarial 
fever and to good sanitary and medical 
arrangements. Wages are higher than in 
any other colon 3 ^ and the standard of task 
is lower. The sale of alcoholic licjiior ti> 
Indians is forbidden. Still the rate of 
suicide amongst indentured was 926 per 
million of adult population in the last five 
years, and among other Indians 1 47 per 
million. 

As far as has been ascertained domestic 
trouble and jealousy seem to be the cause^' 
of suicide. There are in Fiji 43 adult females 
to ever}" 100 males. This great discrepancy 
between the sexes is responsible tor the 
prevailing faithlessness of women living 
in the estates. The majority of the women 
are not married to the men with whom 
they live. Some of the women change their 
protectors and out of these desertions 
trouble not infrecjuently arises. To remedy 
this evil the proportion of female emi- 
grants should be increased. 

And if this is done the proportion of 
marriageable women will increase thus 
reducing faithless women to a minimum. 

The Nature and Origin of Dancing. 

All of us have seen a child jump with 
delight when informed of a pleasure in 
store for him. So have we seen a dog 
dancing with delight when he sees his 
master or a horse prancing to the sound 
of music. But very few of us have sought 
the reason or wanted to know wherein 
lies the true source of dancing. 

We learn from a very readable article, 
taken from Rowbotham’s History of Music, 
in the Conservatoire Bulletin for March 
that 

sudden or intense e.\citenicnt causes a more Iban 
usually rapid oxidation of brain tissue, and physical 
exertion is the natural outlet by which the over- 
charged brain is relieved. 

The act of dancing is no man’s inven- 
tion. It is in the nature of man. Man has 
invented that dancing which is subject to 
definite rules. Rutiaing, walking, leaping 


m 

or such other movements of the body are 
not dancing. In dancing the movements 
of the ])ody arc combined and alternated 
in some regular sequence and such move- 
ments “could not be repeated exactl}’ by 
the performer or imitated by another 
person without some mental effort.” Dan- 
cing in its simplest form may be defined as 
“a rhythmic progression of the body by 
varied and studied actions of the limbs,” 
whereas dramatic dancing in its highest 
form is : 

The art of expressing gracefully and inielllgihiv, by 
nioveinent and gesture, every emotion and sentiment 
of vhicb the mind is capable, and every incident pos* 
sihle to human liic. 

Then* sccim. to be a good deal of con- 
lusion as regards the probable inventor of 
the art of (lancing. 

U has betMj suggested tliat the nmsL Ih'alo, who 
invented marriage, rdso invented dancing. Some say 
that the Kgyptian Mercury or Tboth was the 
orii’inator of the art, others that it was instituted 
by tiie I>iosc»iri ; ami we arc told that Theseus when 
returning from Crete, being driven on the coast of 
Delos, taught the youths of that island a (fance 
representing the various windiiij.>s of the lnl)yriiith 
from wliieh, after shaving the Minotaur, he had escap- 
ed by the clew of thread given to him by the faiy, 
Ariadne 

There are others who ascribe the inven- 
tion of the art to the presiding genius of a 
ceiifiin |)lace; which hvpothesis would lead 
the lover of dancing to endorse the opinion 
that the jicrsonage in (juestion can not be 
“so black as he is painted” nr how could 
he have im])ai ted to mankind so beautiful 
an art. 

But whatever be the real origin of dan- 
cing as a cultivated art, “there can at least 
])c no possible doubt of its very great 
anti(|uity.” 

The rules of dancing have not much 
changed since its invention as can be veri- 
fied b}" an examination of some ancient 
mural paintings. 


Dayanand and Indian Classical 
Renaissance 

is the title of an article appearing in the 
Falgoon l^er7/c Magazine and Gurukula 
Sawachar from the pen of Mr. Chunilal 
Anand. 

Like other great heroes Dayanand was 
“not only depreciated but also mocked and 
stoned by his own generation.” 

Dayanand was the herald of the Indian 
Classical Renaissance. The revival ushered 
in by him was extensive and comprehen- 
sive. 
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^ It was not merely a revival of ancient learning, 
l^higuage and literature. It was a revival of ancient 
church, of ancient religion and mode of worship, of 
ancient tiaditions and ideals of life. 

When under mighty European influences 
Indians were tlirowing out everything 
oriental, whether religious, social, literary 
or political, Dayanand appeared and pro- 
claimed 

that the new light was not to replace the ancient 
civilisation but we were to work out a beautilul 
proportionate unit r of the two civilisations and tliat 
would make our civilisation grander find richer than 
even the Huropean. 

The writer does not seem to know that 
Kaja Rammohnn Kay said the very same 
thing in effect long before Duyanand. 

As a result of this classical renais- 
sance there has been a sudden revolu- 
tion in the system of education. Not 
only Sanskrit got a more important posi- 
tion in the studies at the Universities but 
at some quarters people (lci)arted from the 
prevailing I Jniversitv system altogether. 
They reverted to the fincient system of 
education in which the i)upils remained 
with their teachers from their 7th up to 
tlieir 25th year. New types of educational 
institutions designated as Gurukulas have 
been founded all over northern India where 
tlie students talk and write Sanskrit with 
the correctness and ilueney of a motlier- 
tongue. 

The movement lias given a great im- 
petus to the vernacular literatures of India. 

In encountering our religious and social 
evils Dayanand found out that the mass 
of Hindu population should be ai)pcaled 
to onlv “in the name of the Erist, in the 
name of tlieir traditions, in the name of the 
scriptures they revere.” 

And he further found out that, 

to cure our religious an<l social evils we require a 
revival oftliestiuly of our scriptures which wouUl 
bring liomc to our people the fact that their present 
position and their lieliefs are in contradiction to the 
teachings of their saints and philosophers 

Dayanand has declared that 

we are to retain the substructure of Hindu civilisa- 
tion on which we fire to build up the superstructure 
of our new civilisation. 

And that “our new civilization is to be 
a national civilisation. We are to preserve 
our Aryan character.” 

The Modern Spirit in Education. 

Mr. i\ Parthasarathy states some of 
the “national and scientific principles in 


modern education” in the March Indian 
Education. 

•We read that the child is a self-ener- 
gising unit. He is capable ot originating 
ideas and initiating his own conduct. The 
child is not to be dominated by the will of 
the teacher. He is not to copy out and 
imitate all the mental and moral qualities 
of the teacher. He is not to imbibe all his 
peculiar idiosyiicracies. Aping is not his 
business. vScience has demonstrated 
that the child has an individuality of his 
own, a personality of his own. That in- 
dividuality should in no way be belittled 
or stifled. To achieve success in life one 
must learn self-adaptability in the stress of 
new circumstances. Self-understanding is 
the necessary concomitant for the develop- 
ment of the quality of self-adaptability. 
The teacher should educate the child in the 
habit of accepting nothing on faith, but 
onlv what science can demonstrate ; or his 
self-understanding would be considerably 
stifled. The child should be given the 
liberty to evolve unwarped and uncolored 
views and to act boldly and initiate 
promj)t action in condnet. 

Tlic best interest of the child and therefore indirect- 
ly of the sf)ciety would be served by allowing the 
widest ireedoin for the natural growth of the child’ss 
intelligence and affording him all the necessary scope 
for his iiKjuiriug and in vestigating spirit. The society 
would be benriited in that il would number within 
its fold members of iiii prejudiced views and hence 
endowed with the greatest capacity for good. 

Wc entirely agree with the writer in all 
he says, though we know our wiseacres 
will raise their hands to the sky and 
exclaim in holy horror— what arc things 
coming to I The child in India has always 
been taught to obey and do nothing else — 
obey the vShastras, obey the parents, obey 
the elders. He is not” to question why. 
Teach him to accept nothing on faith ! 
How preposterous ! Then where would be 
the so-called Shastric injunctions, where 
the hundred and one superstitions ? 

But we who want to march with the 
times need not mind the wiseacres.^ They 
with their worn-out superstitious* cants 
will be nowhere before the onrushing flood 
of new light. And then India will be 
peopled not by them who are akin to dolls 
but by real men and women who can think 
and act for themselves. 

All-Will and Free Wai 

is the title of an article in the March 
Arya, Mr. Aurobindo Gbose is one of 
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the editors of this monthly. We cull the 
following dissertations on P'ate from the 
article under review : 

There is no incalculable Fate, no blind cruel 
and ineluctable Necessity against which the wings of 
the soul must dash themselves in vain as if it were 
a bird snared by a monstrous Fowler in a dim-lit and 
fantastic cage. 

All times and nations have felt or played with the 
idea of Fate. The Greeks were pursued by the thought 
of a mysterious and ineffable Necessity presiding over 
the divine caprices of the gcjds. The Mahomedan sits 
calm and inert under the yoke of Kismet. The tiindu 
speaks of Karma and the writing on the forehead 
when he would console himself for calamity or failure 
or excuse himself Iroiu pei severance and masculine 
effort. Modern Science has brot4ght in an equally form- 
less and arbitrary predestination of Law of Nature 
and Heredity to oontr.adict the idea (jf responsd)ilitv 
in a free, wdling and acting sonl. 

It is doubtful vvhe tiler belief in Fate or free-will 
makes much difference to a man’s action, bnt it 
certainly matters a great deal to his tcmpci.imcnt 
and inner being ; for it puts i+s stamj) on the cast of 
his soul. The man who makes belief m Idati* ..n excuse 
for tfuicscencc, would find some other piciext if this 
were lacking. His idea is only a decorous garment 
for his mood ; it clothes his indolence and f,:uescence 
in a specious rolie of light or drapes it with a noble 
mantle of dignity. But when his will clutches at an 
object or action, we do not find him pursuing it with 
a less strenuous resolution or, it may be, a less child- 
ish impatience or obstinaej^ than the freest believer in 
free will. 

A great man of action will often sei/c on the idea 
of fate to divinise to himself the mighty energy that 
he feels driving him on the path of world-altering 
deeds. He is like a shell discharged from some dim 
Titanic howitzer planted in concealment far behind 
this first line of trenches which we .‘«ee thrown out by 
Life into the material world ; or he is like a planet 
sped out from Nature’s hands with its store of primal 
energy sufficient for ils given time, its fixed service to 
the world-life, its settled orbit round a distant and 
sovereign Light He cxfiresses in the idea of I'ate his 
living and constant sense of the energy which has cast 
him down here whether to break like some Vedic 
Marut the world’s firm and established things or to 
cut through mountains a path down which new rivers 
of human destiny can pour. Like Iiidra or Bhagirath 
he precedes ; the throng of the divine waters lollow. 
His movement decides their course ; here Indus shall 
flow, there Ganges pace yellow and leonine to the 
sea. 

We are told that the “superman believes 
more readily in Destiny, feels more vitally 
conscious of God than the average human 
mind.” Napoleon’s saying is quoted to 
prove the correctness of the statement. 
“Questioned why, since he talked continu- 
ally of fate, he thought it worth while to 
be always thinking and planning, he 
answered— because it is still Fate who 
wills that I should plan.” 

Economic distress among educated Hindus. 

In the Calcutta University Magazine 
Mr. Benode Lai Mukerji points out some 


of the reasons which arc responsible for the 
poverty of Hindu hhadralogs. 

The middle class Hindu has to feed many 
mouths but his income is very scanty. He 
does not take to agriculture, commerce or 
industries. He is in most cases a clerk in a 
Government office, which work does not 
fetch him anytliing more than 30-40 rupees 
a month. The number of Hindu bhadrti- 
logs holding high-salaried posts in the Pro- 
vincird service is very small — it is hardly 
wortii reckoning. 

Living in cities is expensive. Ihice.s of 
foo I stuffs have gone up a good deal. Then 
the Hindu hhadnilog, ])artly owing to his 
conservative ideas and partly owing to his 
deej)-r(jote(l ])iTjudiecs, makes a good deal 
of unnecessary expenditure. As for ins- 
tance, he would not think ol co-lodging 
because that conflicts with the Purdah 
system or the seclusion of women. 

Conre(pjently he rents a whole house for 
himself and his family. But he is a man 
of limited means so lu* has to live in a 
wretched unhealthy (piartcr of the city 
where rents are comparatively small. He 
and his family thus ruin their health, find 
over and above that has to pay doctor’s 
fees and cost of medicines. 

If the female members of the house has 
to go somewhere, however near, they 
want a hackney carriage. They can not 
walk because tliat is unbecoming! For 
going long (list ances, which could be cover- 
ed by tram for the paltry sum of six pice 
or two arnicas, a Hindu Lady will spend five 
or six times the amount. 

Then there is the dowry expense. Hindu 
gentlemen have to sjiend large sums in 
getting their daughters married. They are 
educated, so they say, but they never think 
of imfiarting an education to their girls 
which would make them financially inde- 
pendent. They can not think otherwise 
than that girls should be inevitably mar- 
ried, even though their marriage should 
cost them their life’s earning. 

The writer of the article under review 
thinks that luxury is “chiefly responsible 
for their distress.” But we do not think 
so. Much of the economic distress of the 
Hindu middle class gentleman is due to his 
inability to move with the limes, to 
adapt himself to new and changed environ- 
ments. 

It will not do to lose sight of this fact 
however much w^e may love our social 
usages. 
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Literature and the Artisan. 

Arthur Conipton-Rickett writes in the 
Contemporary Review to say that though 
the middle classes show a decline of inter- 
est in literature, the artisan class has been 
taking an increasing interest in it. 

According to the writer the decline of 
interest shown by the middle .classes is 
due to (1) modern methods of education, 
(2) the feminist movement, (8) the devel- 
opment of magazine journalism. 

M r. Compton-Rickett, judging from some 
of the results of the schools he has seen 
opines that “thoroughness has been sacri- 
ficed to variety of range.” In the attempt 
to cover over-mucli ground c'lnd “to re- 
gard each subject too exclusively as worth 
so many ‘points’ in the examination. Liter- 
ature, shorn of her beauty and vitality, is 
weighed, appraised coldly in terms of 
marks with the result that either the 
weary student is too glad to regard the 
English classics as far off unhappy things 
when school days are over, or else he (or 
she) regards the distinction in literature 
achieved as merely a pleasant addition to 
the shop- window of knowledge.” 

Sex-starvation has surely “reacted un- 
favorably on the imaginative life of the 
middle-class girl. The tyihcal feminist 
of today is keen and intellectual ; but there 
is a metallic quality about her personality 
that goes ill with a love of letters. “ 

The sensationalism ol magazine journa- 
lism “has had a retarding influence on the 
interests of literature.” 

But it is very refreshing to note that 
“the artisan class groping for articulate 
utterance, are finding in literature a 
‘medicine’ for their ‘state of mind.’ ” 

The writers who )<et home to the artisan are 
those wlio deal simply and frankly with the elemental 
things of life, and with the primal passions of Love, 
Hope, Courage, Endurance. 

Among living writers, Mr. Thomas Hardy comes 
easily first in the affections of the artisan reader. 

A hard-working craftsman in a London 
factory told the writer that “he finds more 
consolation and delight in Hardy’s Novels 
than in an^ other living writer.” In reply- 


ing to a school teacher who argued that 
“Hardy’s philosophy of life was discourag- 
ing and depressing” the craftsman said : 

He /te/s so tremendously for men and women — he 
doesn’t shirk the sorrow and wretchedness of life — he 
just gives it nil. 1 come from the country and I 
know it’s true what he talks about. He’ doesn't 
inake fun of us, or sneer at us, and he doesn’t make 
little gods of us. ... He knows all our failings and 
yet he is so grandly sympathetic it’s good to feel 
there arc men such as he alive, I used to be a bit 
hard and impatient with some of the people I worked 
wMth... he’s helped ine to be more tolerant and for- 
giving. Depressing? How can a man be depressing 
who’s so humnn as he is ? 

Mes.srs. John Masefield and Robert 
Blatchford appeal the most to the artisan, 
who has no love for the “intellectual 
gymnastics of Bernard Shaw or the verbal 
Ccipers of G. K. Chesterton.” The wit 
appeals to very few artisans, the humorist 
to man 3 ^ They are intensely appreciative 
of humorists like Shakespeare, Goldsmith, 
Fielding and Dickens. They are interested 
in essayists like Hazlitt, Thoreau, Richard 
Jefferies, Robert Louis Stevenson. 

As regards poetry the writer tells us 
that 

deep down in the artisan’s nature, there is a real 
and genuine love of poetry ; if only you appeal to it in 
the right way. For generations his sense of beauty has 
been starved ; but it is not killed, it is only dormant ; 
and everywhere we may see signs of its awakening. 
Some people are surprised when they find this 
response, but a moment’s reflection will tell them that 
Poetry, desj)ite its years of gardening, was in its 
beginnings a wild flower that flourished in the 
country-side anujng the common people. Ballad 
verse IS deep-rooted in its love of earth and primal 
human qualities; it is elotjuen^ of love, youth, the 
changing seasons, the simple life of the woods and 
fields, the universal qualities of man and nature, that 
need no culture for their understanding. 

The girl-artisans “read more ..than the 
men and are less discriminating in their 
taste.” Visiting a factory during tea-hour 
the writer found that some of the girls 
were reading David CopperGeld, Mill on 
the FlosSy and Mrs. Gaskell’s Lite of 
Charlotte Bronte, Adam Bede and The 
Mill on the Floss wei*e liked by all. 

The artisan is valuing literature for 
“its power and inspiration. It is for 
him not merely an anodyne, but a battle- 
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cry ; it is giving him an ideal for which to 

fight.- 

War and Civilization. 

In an obviously alarmist article in 
the English Review Austin Harrison 
strongly advocates conscription in Eng- 
land. He laments the '‘half-heartedness'’ 
with which the English people are taking 
part in the war which is in sad contrast 
to the thoroughgoing determined effort 
which the Germans are putting forward 
to effect a successful termination of the 
terrible conflict now raging. To the 
Germans “war is the central (nirpose and 
philosophy” and that is why the war “is 
being waged by the Germans in one single 
and applied national eflort regardless of 
the means, the costs or the conse(iuenc‘=‘S.- 

War with the Kaiser and the (Vnnrms is a racial 
inoveinent. It is not a question of an Vniiy of 
professional soldiers attacking- other professional 
soldiers, it is an invasi'^ni of the entire male 
po])uiation armed and trained method icaih' and 
scientifically for the specific purpose ot comptesl and 
aggrandizement. Every inaie is in a uniform and 
shoulders a rifle, from sixteen to fdty years of age. 
Every reserve, every resource of the country is seized 
and directed for the sole purposes of war. The entire 
male energy of a race is marshalled and applied to 
the one object in view — the destruction of the enemy, 
and will Ije so applied until success or failure arrests* 
it. 

Knowing all this, is it not strange to .see 
English people paying to see a fjotball 
match as if nothing had hapi)encd or to 
hear every other man one meets say, “oh, 
the Russians have millions.” The English 
people are “counting militarily— for all 
decisive purposes— on Russia.” 

We talk very finely of the Democratic principle, 
about the Huns invading “civilization,” yet the 
ex-soldier. Bombardier Wells, goes cpiietly into train- 
ing for a boxing match, as if this was an old-fashioned 
war of some remote dynastic interest with which he 
personally w’as not in sympathy. In the same 
commercial spirit, our footballers kick footballs 
about, and the public attends race meetings, and 
thousands of us meander about in a kind of after- 
noon aphasia of perplexed detachment. 

The writer does not understand the 
“theoretical craze for a no-war, vyhich 
would mean as constipated civilization.” 
All great creative movements in History 
have flourished in or sprung from warlike 
conditions. Then why should it be ignoble 
for the citizen to be trained and ready to 
serve his country ? 

The English people are “denizens of the 
British Empire,” they are the “mind and 
index of the higher civilization,” yet they 
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are no good when their liberties attacked 
and they are threatened with slavery and 
destruction, simply because they have 
acquired the routine spirit ; they avoid the 
unpleasant, truth, the new, that spark 
which takes them out of their daily 
grooves and conventions. The war is only 
beginning, the decision will rest with the 
side which is most persistent. 

Only that nation would fight to the last 
winch had been brought up on the philosophy of 
war. Only those leaders, steeled by tradition and 
martial patriotism to prosecute vvkr ruthlessly to 
its last extremities, would be victorious — and both 
of ilicse conditions the Germans may claim to pos- 
sess That they will fight-veteran of the line, 
school})«)\% ploughman, gray headed father in the 
LnniL^funi}, eems^npt and levy— with “superhuman 
bravery tliat tlieir leaders will fight if needs be to 
tlic last trench round Berlin, we may assume ; their 
courage ind tlieir pliilosopliy of war will not fail 
them. 

Only on^e thing can heat the Germans, 
and that is violence — “violence as scientific 
as the (icrinan.” If the English people fail to 
take up the German challenge they must go 
under. “ I'o talk of the abolition of war is 
to conceive of life wdthout strife, which is its 
inherent reason and beauty. If the British ^ 
view of life is higher than the German, 
then it is worth fighting for en mnssCy any. 
other attitude is illogical and undemocra- 
tic.” 

The writer concludes by saving that : 

ConserijiLioii would put an end to many of the 
perplexities, absurdities, trials, and waste of noble 
energy which to-day h/irass our unordcred, perplexed, 
and mijirepared civilization, to our own discomfiture 
and to the advantage of the Germans. Conscription 
would ensure us, at any rate, this war, if it failed to 
secure us the next. 

We have summarised the writer's views. 
But we think the English arc going to 
win without any conscription. 


In the course of an article entitled 

Mohammedans and the Empire 

in the February United Empire Sir 
Bamfylde Fuller of East Bengal fame ex- 
presses the opinion that “the Moham- 
medans of the Empire may congratulate 
themselves upon the course of recent affairs 
in Egypt,” because “there has been added 
to their fraternity a people which, by 
reason of its wealth and the antiquity of 
its history, has stood for long past in the 
forefront of the Mohammedan world.” 

We learn that the ruler Egypt has lost, 
by the establishment of a British Protec- 
torate, "may have promised w;ell in youth 
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but had become selfish, avaricious, and 
uttefly indifferent to his people’s welfare.” 
What about the new ruler ?— *^he has 
always appreciated the benefits of the 
British occupation, in whom education 
and a liking for western culture have not 
served to extinguish warm feelings of 
sympathy with the fellaheen.” 

We are told that “before the days of 
the British occupation Egypt was a con- 
cession-hunter’s paradise.” In support of 
his statement the writer tells us the fol- 
lowing amusing story : 

One of these adventurers secured a concession for 
the construction of a bathing establishment on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. A storm washed his 
buildings into the sea, and he actually recovered 
heavy damages from the Egyptian Government on 
the plea that it should have warned him that storms 
might occur. It is related of another that, in the 
course of an interview with the Khedive Ismail 
Pasha, he sneezed violently. “For God’^ sake,” cried 
the Pasha to his aide-de-camp, “shut that window, 
for if this gentleman catches cold it may cost us a 
thousand pounds !” 

Egypt stands like a bridge between 
Europe, Asia and Africa. It is best placed 
of all to profit by the knowledge and ideals 
which during the last eight centuries have 
enabled the west to outstrip the East in 
the accomplishments that modern civilisa- 
tion considers essential.” Sir Fuller makes 
mention of the various Mohammedan 
States of the Empire and their populations 
and comparing them with Egypt finds 
that Egypt is “by far the richest Moham- 
medan country in the world.” 

Speaking of the Mohammedans of Bri- 
tish India Sir Fuller says that “the elabo- 
rate judicial organisation of the British 
Indian provinces has opened careers as 
magistrates, judges and lawyers, which 
have been more congenial to the educated 
Mohammedan than any other.’' Sir Fuller 
has not forgotten his friend the late Sir 
Khwaja Salimulla, the Nawab of Dacca. 
In his opinion the Nawab was the chief 
amongst the noblemen “whose influence 
judged by the numbers over which it ex- 
tends, surpasses that of any Indian 
Mohammedan ruler.” The Nawab “could 
sway the judgment of millions in Eastern 
Bengal.” So he could. We know that 
very well. 

Sir Fuller admits that generally speak- 
ing “under British rule the Mohammedans 
have prospered less than the Hindus.” 
A large number of Mohammedans are 
attracted to the English Bar. The writer 
deplores the system which necessitates 


the Indian “to travel from Bombay to 
London, and live for three years in exile, 
in order to gain a title to practise, as 
barristers, in Indian Courts.” 

Though the Hindus ousted the Moham- 
medans from State employment, yet they 
were loyal to the Empire and 

held aloof frotn the political agitation which has at- 
tracted so many of the Hindu leaders ; they have 
prided themselves upon their acceptance of the author- 
ity of the Government, and, until their trustfulness 
was shaken by the reversal of the partition of Bengal, 
they took no part in the proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress. 


Reason. 

The religion which hides away know- 
ledge from men and women will “fall by 
knowledge acquired secretly.” The facul- 
ty of Reason is a gift from God, so every- 
one should be given the opportunity of 
making use of this faculty by which alone 
man or woman will evolve and gradually 
approach perfection and thus benefit 
human kind. 

This is what Jameela Maude Ettridge 
has tried to set forth before us in the 
pages of the Islamic Review and Muslim 
India for February. 

We are told that reason is given the 
highest place in Islamic thought. For 
the Holy Prophet says : 

God hath not * created anything better than 
Reason, or anything more perfect and more beautiful 
than Reason : the benefits which God giveth are on its 
account : and understanding is by it, and God’s wrath 
is caused by it, and by it are rewards and punish- 
ments. 

There are religions in which the con- 
ception of God is that of a Being “who 
alternately loves and hates and who did 
not create mankind impartially, but chose 
one race as His people, and made all others 
to Ije their slaves.” This conception is 
narrow in the extreme. It took its birth 
because each tribe, each nation, accord- 
ing to its own environment, had chosen 
a conception of the Deity which pleased 
them. “Even in the lives of great leaders 
of thought the national bias has 
unconsciously crept in. “Jesus himself, as 
a Jew, regarded other nations as ^dogs.’ 
The command ‘go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature is rejected by the Christian 
Church as spurious.” It was only when 
the Christians began to migrate that they 
changed their narrow outlook. 
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The misery and degradation of many 
a nation is due to blind faith and the 
shutting out of Reason. The best thing 

for people to do is to investigate for 
themselves and not accept a thing because 
some one tells them that it is so, or 
because it happens to be written in a 
particular book which has been handed 
down to them by their forefathers. 


Necessity of Play. 

In the xMay number of The American 
Journal of Sociology]. L. Gillin of Wiscon- 
sin University contributes an article on 
‘'The Sociology of Recreation'’ which is 
sure to arrest the attention of those philo- 
sophically disposed people who being un- 
able to understand the philosophy of 
children at play only put up with »t with 
the consolation that, like children’s dis- 
eases, it would disappear with the fidvent 
of manhood and womanhood. In adults, 
play— childish, useless play, is not only 
foolish; it is sinful. Man has been made 
for work— the great goal in life is work. 
Yet mingled with the conviction that play 
is only to be tolerated, there is ,a quite 
clear conception that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” I his empi- 
rical judgment has l)een justified by modern 
psychology and sociolog3^ Though we 
do not call it play, at every time of crisis 
in the life of man from birth to death, we 
find play. 

“What were those pageants, May Hay festivities, 
and religious activities. Such as Passion plays and 
tcast-day frolics, which accompanied, if they were not 
a part of, the religious ceremonies of all peoples down 
to a very short time ago ? They may not have called 
them plays, except in the case of the passion plays, 
l)ut all that great body of pageantry, holiday 
customs, the frolics attendant upon fairs and 
markets, upon marriages and even funerals, upon 
trials of strength, and skill of arms, and in most 
countries upon even skill of hand and voice and brain, 
giving expression to the unusual in legerdemain, 
oratory, song, and music of handmade instruments of 
greater or less perfection— all these were forms of 
play. The dances in a thousand mediaeval courts, 
the religious dances around a million smoking altars 
of primitive people, the ceremonies of court and 
temple, both pagan and Christian, the activities 
connected with all the great events of life are rooted 
m the same impulse as gives life to the play of men. 
Joyous occasions they were all. Pleasure-giving was 
an outstanding characteristic of every one. At birth 
of a child, at the time which marked the coming ol 
that child to man’s or woman’s estate, the time which 
marked the consecration of the pubescent youth to 
the god of the tribe, and thus his consecration to the 
piJrposes of the tribe, at the marriage of that child, 


and on the occasion of his being prepared after death 
for reception into the company ot the immortals gone 
before by funeral rite and ceremony,’’ 

There are three distinct stages — physical, 
psychological and sociological — in the 
history of the theory of play. According 
to Herbert Spencer the young of man 
and animals play because they have a 
surplus of energy which in some way 
move them to exert themselves in the 
seemingly useless activities of play. Really 
it can hardly be called a psychology of 
play, because it deals with an explanation 
which can be called psychical only by 
accommodation. It might better be called 
a ph}7sica] explanation of play. It does 
not explain psychically why the expendi- 
ture leads to play. Labour certainly 
works eft' surplus energy. 

Karl Gross argues that play is a pre- 
paration for life and therefore it has been 
established in the life of animals and man, 
and also for that reason survives. Prof. 
G. T. W. Patrick of Iowa State University 
in a Magazine article, suggested that some 
games were not adapted to the better 
preparation for life, indeed were actually 
opposed to efficiency. They were explained 
as survivals from old race habits, surviv- 
ing from a time when they were useful. 
But this theory does not explain why the 
games which are new and are not survivals 
are a.s desirable as those which are. Prof. 
Addington Bruce asks how to account for 
the fact that people like to sit still and see 
games? lie suggests that the />/easura 6 /e 
emotion resulting from the dissipation of 
energy either in play or in seeing play is an 
explanation necessary to account at least 
for the fact that people enjoy seeing games 
and probably also for the joy of playing. 
This suggestionis fruitful, but the professor 
has not been able to turn it to full account. 
Why should he not answer the question 
why animals and men play, by saying 
that playing stirs the emotions ? 

Play is rooted in the emotions. Children and 
adults play because play stirs the emotions. It is a 
form of stimulation which gives pleasure and therefore 
is desired. It is a kind of pleasure which contributes, 
moreover, to activities which are biologically and 
socially useful, though not always as preparation 
directly for the activity of after life, It prepares in 
many cases indirectly, however, for later life by 
promoting a sound physical development and that 
mental quickening which counts so much in the 
struggle for existence, and for that social co-opera- 
tion which has played so great a part in survival of 
all the social animals in their struggle against inani- 
mate nature, hostile animals, and other groups of 
men. As Lester F. Ward has shown, the activities 
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of men are rooted in the emotions. That is the moti- 
vating part of man’s psychical niakc-tip. From the 
psychological side the suggestions of these various 
writers niake7Up the development of the theory of play 
up to date. 

That does not, however, exhaust the 
matter. Before a complete explanation 
can be made Sociology must be invoked. 
Only when the psychology of the crowd 
is taken into account can we understand 
fully the reason for play. The suggestibi- 
lity of people in crowds, the greater depth 
of emotion and therefore the greater 
pleasure experienced by plays which are 
engaged in by a number of people must be 
taken into account. There is no doubt 
that our great national games owe their 
attraction to these faets of social inter- 
course and interstimulation. Like any 
sort of stimulation, emotional stimulation 
demands even more and sharper stimu- 
lants. The crowd gives this result. 

“As this etnolioiKil exrilcinent clue to the crowd 
is the explanation of the liorrilile activities connected 
with emotional outl)ursls of lynchings, of the 
grotescjue jumpings and fallings formerly .so often 
connected with religions revivnls, so the emotional 
“^recs” of the games (d great popular interest 
afford the explanation of their hold u[)on the people. 
Moreover, these outbursts now common in connec- 
tion with our sports are the emotional eiiuivalcnts 
of these outbursts which in absence of such sports 
characterised people in other days. Consider 
the dulness of men’s livx's once the necessity of defend- 
ing their lives and property Irom the onslaughts 
of wild beasts and hostile men had jiassed away. 
Is it any wonder that under those circumstances 
the dull monotony of life was relieved by emotional 
outbursts in religious revivals, in political debates, 
in such rude games as barbecues, annual orgies, 
and alcoholic debauches? Is it any wonder now-a- 
days that one constantly he<ars the complaint that 
there is but little interest in the old-fashioned politi- 
cal debates, the revivalists, have great dithculty in 
securing a hearing, that the ecstatic phenomena 
of religious conversion is no longer to be found, 
when people find their emotional satisfactions in 
art, music, society and games.” 

Here is much food for reflection for 
those simple folk wlio comparing the old 
religions with new ones in point of ecstatic 
outburst give their verdict in behalf of the 
former. At least those of our y)opular 
hhukti school, cs[)ecially the sankirtanii^its, 
should requisition the government on 
religious grounds to stop these soeitil 
gatherings and , popular games bec£tuse 
the latter have taken the wind out of their 
sail by producing the emotional equiva- 
lents of religious revivals as well as reli- 
gious persecutions which to many consti- 
tute the only credentials for true spiri- 
tuality. This theory of play throws a 


great light upon the social purposes which 
play serves. There is no doubt that play 
has been a continuous accompaniment of 
civilization. It does meet the needs of 
men. One of these most fundamental needs 
is the need for emotional expression and 
satisfaction. It breaks the prosy humdrum 
of human existence. More important is 
the fact that play strengthens the intellec- 
tual processes. I'liere is no doubt that 
quick thinking is necessary to successful 
play. Adjustment of means to ends is 
demanded, quick thinking and the making 
of a decision on the spur of the moment are 
sine qua non of the successful player. 

The practical bearing of this fact is 
seen when it is remembered that in some 
cities 50 per cent, of the children 
have never learned to play. Is it any 
wonder if such children are dull in school, 
if the 3 ^ lag behind in the work required of 
them there, and if they fail in the struggle 
of life? Some perfectly normal children are 
subnormal in their development because 
they have never been stirred out of tlie 
lethargy of their uneventful lives by the 
splendid enthusiasm of play. Further more, 
play produces the excitement whicli casts 
oft the reserve that separates them from 
eacli other. In play the soul reveals itself. 
This makes for social co-operation and 
unity of thought, feeling, and purpose. 
In some great centres of population, there 
is vast need of socialization. Religion 
may break down the middle wall ol parti- 
tion between Jew and Gentile. But its 
operation is slow. It often separates and 
divides. But play, on the contrary, does 
the work of equalisation more quickly 
and much more extensively. Here wc have 
one of the most powerful agencies of 
socialization. Let us use it more effectively 
in securing that unity of thought, feeling, 
and purpose which will make us a strongly 
united people. 

Moreover, play is needed very much in 
the Church. Historically, the p\a.y element 
in religion has been a very iibportant 
part by supplying emotional stimulus. 
Apart from this there is social need of 
play in the Church. 

Healthful recreation is absolutely essential to 
the proper development of our young people. Com- 
mercialized agencies wdl provide it with npne too 
much respect to the quality of.it, if other agencies do 
not. Other agencies, like the parks and the schools, 
will provide it in many parts of the country. 
If the church wishes to hold its young people and to 
develop their social life under the best influences, it 
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can not ignore the recreation of its young people. 
The church of the future must give much more atten- 
tion to the recreation of its children and youth than 
it has in the jpast, for numerous other agencies are its 
competitors tor their social development. If the other 
agencies provide the means of recreation in connection 
with such non-religious institutions as the school, 
the parks and commercial amusements, ought not the 
church see to it that religion as well as education use 
this instinct to further its purpose to teach religion 
and morals ? Has not the church too often in our 
day ignored the splendid dramatic possibilities for 
her young people ? Why has tin* church not learned 
from some of its most moving activities Airtlier 
lessons in making use of the play impulse ? Vt)uth 
for ever dreams its dreams, fashions its ideals of 
future manhood and womanhood, and recreates the 
world ill tli£ rhythm ind excitement of play of some 
sort. As the youth playeth so he fashioncth his 
future and that golden age of humanity of which 
youth is for ever dreaming. 

D H 1 R E N D R A N A T H C 1 1 0 \ V I ) H I T R Y . 


Robert Chanter— America’s most Imaginative 
Decorator 

A bust of Robert W. Chanlcr by his 
friend llenry Clews, Jr., shows the Arne 
rican decorator hugging a monkey to his 
breast tightly enough to crush it. 'Phe 
muscles of his neck are taut 


“Mr. Chanlcr a physical giant, a veritable 
ogre for work, and a restless and almost 
naive inde]>endetit whose work breathes 
energy. 

“His impressive screens, his tremendous 
decorations, representing an enormous 
amount of animal as well as esthetic 
activity, only became known to the gener- 
al [lublic in New York a year or so ago 
when the doors of the Sixtyninth Regiment 
Armory were opened upon that extraordi- 
nary exhibition of modern post-impres- 
sionistic art.” 

The “animal activity” here mentioned 
evidently refers to Chanlcr’s explorations 
in all parts of the world and his first-hand 
studies of Nature in her most extravagant 
forms. Not the least interesting and 
prodiictive of these, we arc informed, was 
a sojourn in the Arizona desert, where he 
discovered the strange and desperate 
manifestations of life. One spot he has de- 
scribed as “a land of death,” a region in 
which animal life became an unceasing 
violent drama. Chanlcr lias a peculiar 
predilection for the muc/ihrc ; and no 


and swollen, hi': expression 
one of physical strengtli 
and determination. Mr. 
Clews, says Frank Crown- 
inshield in Vanity Fair, was 
perhaps poking a little fun 
at his friend and allowing 
his satirical vein to run 
rampant. Yet on the other 
hand, the sculptor ma}'^ have 
been trying to express in 
symbolical fashion that 
direct and emphatic con- 
tact with Nature in its 
most bizar and barbaric 
forms that seems to be 
the chief inspiration of 
Chanler’s screens and mural 




decorations. Underneath 
their fantastic and decora- 


tive qualities is evident not 
only a concrete but almost a 
scientific appreciation oi 
the fundamental facts of 


III llic Jungle screen here rcjiroduced, Robert W. Clianler has 
revealed llie decorative possilnlities in color and line oi the forbidding 
mouth of a hippopotamus. Tlie brilliant blood-colored gaping mouth 
strikes the keynote in this linlliant fantasy of an African forest. 


wild and tropic nature. Tlie explorer and talent could hfive been inf)rc adequate than 
the ethnologist is expressing himself almost his to convey the spirit of this dreadful 
as eloquently as the decorator. spot, where at a dried water-hole huge 

Mr. Crowninshield admits that the buzzards fed greedily upon the bodies of 


Clews bust does not shoot wide of the sheep that had dropped dead from thirst, 
mark. Altho Chanler’s screens and decorations 


“Among our painters,” he declares, created a sensation at the now historical 
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International Exhibition of 1913, as the 
writer in Vanity Fair points out, it would 
be wrong -to classify his art as post-im- 
pressionistic. It is decoration ; and if Mr. 
Chanler conforms to an^^ rules, it is to 
those of decorative art. He dispenses 
with the principles of perspective, aiming 
with all decorators to keep his work in a 
single plane. He claims first and foremost 
to be a decorator with none of the conven- 
tional aims of the painters on canvas. 
Says Mr. Crowninshield : 

“Most painters owe all but themselves to their 
predecessors, ancient or modern,— to the art of the 
painted canvas. Mr. Chandler owes little excepting 
quality to the artists before him. If the major part 
of his art has any ancestry it is to be found in Persian 
rugs, in Japanese prints, or in old missals. lie is an 
Oriental, as barbaric as Bakst, as rich in color and 
invention as any animal rug — the Yerkes’ one, for ex- 
ample. Indeed, the forms of his conventionalized 
animals suggest some of the figures in that famous 
carpet, while his flower pieces, more sturdy in line 
and fuller in color, would seem to descend from the 
best work of the Japanese, not only of modern but of 
ancient times as well.” 

Perhaps the only artist with whom 
Chanler may be ‘^compared is the French- 
man Odilon Redon, who like Chanler, has 
combined realism and imagination to a 
remarkalile degree, and has l)cen an inde- 



The Wave. 

Here is a decorative treatment of the structural 
qualities of the wave which Chanler has put into one 
of his screens. Even here we discover his overwhelm- 
ing interest in natural life, even tho these fishes seem 
to be crowding each other into the picture. 


fatigable student of what may be termed 
artistic biology. Some of Redon’s studies 
hf flowers resemble weird, uncanny 
animals, an effect similar to that produced 
by the works of Chanler in which he 
makes skilful use ( as in the giraf screen ) 
of the decorative unity of animals and 
their environment. But it is only in 
similarity of vision that these two artists 
can be compared. 

Chanler has revealed versatility both in 



Adattation. 

An illustration ol the felicity with which Nature 
lends her vcgetaliuii to the idiosyncrasies of the 
giral’s salient physical characteristic, the discovery 
being not ours but that of Robert W. Chanler. 

subject and manner. One of his most inter- 
esting feats in mural decoration is the polo 
decoration for the house of Mr. Joseph B. 

I honias. Without sacrificing decorative 
values, the artist in this series-even on the 
same canvfis — succeeded in representing in 
graphic fashion the ^ game of kings” as 
played in the earliest times and the thrill- 
ing sport that it has become to-day. Else- 
where he had made masterly use of the 
decorative elements of New York’s sky- 
scrapers and bridges. 

The latest phase of Chanler’s talent is 
displayed in his sketches for stage decora- 
tions, which have lately been exhibited in 
the first display of stage decorations in the 
new manner. This eichibition was held in 
New York City last month under the aus- 
pices of the Committee of Mercy, for the 
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benefit of the victims of the continental 
war. 

With his keen appreciation of decorative 
values, Chanler does not make the mistake 
of most studio artists who occasionally 
attempt stage decorations and look upon 
the stage only as an enlarged canvas to be 
painted upon. Chanler has in fact been a 
tireless worker in providing picturesque 
back-grounds for interesting people, and 
has realized that the problem of the stage 
decorator of to-day is one that differs not 
essentially from his own. 

— C 17 rrent Opinion , 


How the Body betrays the Mind. 

Frowns, smiles, blushes, tears, etc., 
form a universal language. Kvci ybody 
knows how emotions are betrayed by 



Fig. 1.— he likes cnocoLvni— 

And shows it by Llic wav his arin-voluine increases. 
Between 1 and 2 a piece of clKJcoUite is placed in the 
mouth of the subject of ex])eriuient, and from that 
point on the arm-volume, shown in the lower curve, 
increases slowly but steadily, while at the same time 
the single pulsc-tjcats become higher and also slowei. 


facial expression and bodily movements. 
It is only of recent years, however, that 
the marvelous minuteness of this respotivSe 
of the body to the scjul has been established 
by the experiments of prominent fisyeholo- 
gists and physiologists. 

The Danish psychologist, Alfred Leh- 
mann, now follows up the discoveries of 
other European scientists by^ his suece.ssful 
experiments showing that emotions of 
pleasure in general are accompanied by a 
lessening of blood-pressure and of the 
depth of respiration, an increase in the 
amplitude of the single heart-beat, a slow- 
ing of the heart-beat, and an increase in the 
arm- volume. Displeasure, on the other 
hand, is found to show exactly opposite 
changes, so that the emotions of the per- 
son being tested may be diagnosed from 
these objective indications alone. An ac- 
count of Lehmann’s discoveries, Vjy Dr. 
Hans Berger, of Jena, appears in Die Natur- 
wissensebuften (Berlin). We read ; 


The conclusions of l.ehmann are best dcmo»strat- 
ted by two curves taken from his Work : Fig. 1 shows 



Fh;. 2.— hi t he ahominates ^^uinin. 

And betrays his dislike by the quick shrinking of the 
arm-volume, folk wing the application of the disagree- 
able drug between 1 and 2. The pulsc-beats also be- 
come* more ia['>id. 

the effect of the taste of chocolate on a person to 
whom this taste is agreeable. The breathing is 
shown at the toj) and the volume-curve of one arm 
iin-.lerneaih. This latter is obtained by the process 
of Mosso, in which a whole limb — here, for example, 
the arm— is enclosed in a rigid, air-tight cylinder, 
the so called ])lethysmogrf»ph, containing suitable 
ap])arntus for registering the variations in volume. 
In such a curve both the ebb and the flow of the 
bhxal in the arm are registerefi and it contains more 
details than the simple pulse-curve. 

Fverv heart -beat causes a slight increase in this, 
volume curve, and it also informs us as to the 

ain])litu(le and ra])idily of the heart’s movements 

Pig. 2 shows the precisely opposite etVcct of quinin, 
winch IS bitter aiul disagreeable in taste.” 

Dr. Berger was able, he says, *‘to deter- 
mine, in persons having skull defects, that 
the circulation of the blood in the brain, 
as registered in the volume-curve of this 
organ, is significantly altered by states of 
pleasure and displeasure.” Fig. 3 shows 
such an experiment. We see how the 
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Fig. 3. —a “GET-RICH-i^UICK” EFFECT. 

Between />and c, at the point shown by the ques- 
tion-mark, the subject ot the experiment— a needy 
person — was presented with a 10-mark piece ($2.50). 
Note the quieter breathing, shown in the upper curve, 
and the increase of the arm- volume curve, just below, 
which begins to rise at c and just beyond d j^oes up 
till it touches the breathing curve. The brain-curve 
below shows upon exact measurement a slight de- 
crease of volume, beginning at c, 
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volume-curve of the arm^ increases, and 
also “find the other alterations already 
familiar to us in this curve from the effects 
of a strongly pleasant stimulus as a gift of 
money.” Tliere is a very slight decrease 
of volume in the brain-curve. “There is 
also an easily recogniised and significant 
increase in the height of the single pulse- 
beats of the brain, which implies an en- 
largement of the Idood- vessels of the brain 
in a state of pleasant emotion, especially 
the vessels of the cortex.” The opposite 
condition is shown when the subject re- 
ceives a painful jab with a needle. “We 
see the familiar decrease of volume in the 
arm and the height of the separate pulsa- 
tions, while in the brain, on the other 
hand, there is, together with a slight in- 
crease in volume, a considerable decrease in 
the height of the single pulse-])eats, which 



Fig. 4.— thc uesujlt of shock. 

At b a revolver was fired beliind tlie iiiisuspeetini]^ 
subject. His involuntary tremor caused a sudden 
disturbance in the respiration curve at tlic top, and 
made the pencil describing the arm and brain-curves 
run of the paper. The brain-curve pencil begins to 
draw again at c, and then shows an increase in the 
height of the single brain-pulsations to about triple 
the usual. 

is to be explained by the contraction of the 
blood-vessels in the cortex, or outer layer 
of the brain.” 

Even such a purely psychical emotion as 
the recalling of an agreeable memory is 
marked by the same characteristic physical 
phenomena, according to Dr. Lehmann’s 
experiments. 

The violent effects produced by fright on 
the circulation of the blood in the Vjrain 
appear in Fig. 4, and it may not be amiss 
to observe that a useful lesson might be 
deduced therefrom for the benefit of foolish 
parents and ignorant nurses who seek to 
frighten restless children into “being good” 


by suggested images of horror and dread. 
The experiment proves, says Dr. Bergen, 

that a fright causes a marked contraction of the 
blood-vessels in the brain. This occurs immediately, 
but is followed l)y a marked expansion of the vessels... 
Who can observe this figure, showing the effect 
of fright on the circulation of the blood in the brain, 
without recalling the instant alteration produced 
in the current of thought, its checking a,t first followed 
by a wild rush of ideas ? 

Dr. Bergen follows these instances with 
less detailed references to the effects pro- 
duced by fright and other emotions on 
other organs, such as the sweet-glands, the 
bladder, and the intestine, an instance of 
the latter being the violent effect produced 
by fear in what is known as “canon-fever.” 
Muscular ])ower also is influenced by emo- 
tion. riius the disagreeable taste of quinin 
causes a distinct decrease in power, while 
an agree^iblc odor causes a marked in- 
crease, facts whicl'. may give hint to our 
new “efficiency” experts. In one of Leh- 



Fig. 5.— do you hold your breath “to do a sum”? 

The person did in this case. He worked on his 
problem from a to x. During this time the breathing, 
shown by upper line became sliallow, growing deeper 
when the exercise was finished. The lower line shows 
the time by second. 

mann’s experiments the subject was hyp- 
notized and handed a “nosegay” made of 
scraps of paper with the assurance that it 
was a fragrnnt bunch of roses. She sniffed 
the scraps and believed she inhaled the 
odor of the roses. The suggested emotion 
produced precisely the same effect as an 
actual pleasant sensation. The alterations 
in the curves demonstrated this, and the^ 
were repeated every time she “smelled” 
her supposed roses. 

The latter part of Dr. Bergen’s Article is 
devoted to proving that intellectual effort, 
as well as emotion, is faithfully registered 
in phyvsical alterations of similar nature, 
and in as delicate and minute a degree. 
After speaking of familiar physical effects 
of mental action, such as fatigue, a knitted 
brow, a concentrated gaze, etc., he reminds 
us also that “the pupil of the eje, not 
unjustly called ‘the window of the soul,’ 
widens during every mental effort, as may 
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be observed in any one who is solving a 
problem in arithmetic/’ Moreover, “we 
involuntarily hold the breath when we 
wish to observe anything with the closest 
possible attention.” This is illustrated by 
Fig. 5, in which the subject was engaged 
between x and x, in “doing a sum,” The 
breath is, in fact, we are told, a ver 3 ^ 
sensitive register of mental states, so that 
a practical psychologist can often judge 
the effect of some sensation on other per- 
sons better by its alteration than by 
changes of color. 

Lehmami found that the solution of a problem 
caused a detinite shortening of the pulse and a 

temporary decrease in the arni-volunie Weber was 

able to show ‘that the amount of blood in the 
exterior portion of the head also decreases during 
the solving of a problem, while the al)do\nin.'d organs 
contain more blood becauvsc ol the contraction 
of the blood-vessels in the skin, lUit much 
more important are Mosso’s disc 'vci i:*s as to 
the amount of blood in the brain during ment. 1 

labor. lie proved that the solving of a 

problem was accompanied by an active widening 
of ihe blood-vessels in the brain. This i. shown 
in Fig. 6. in which a somewhat unj>ractised 
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I'lG. 6.~wfiy “multiplication means vexation.” 

Work on the problem was iiccompanied by a 
notable widening of the blood-vessels of the brain, 
shown by the rise ot the brain-volume, the 
increase in the height of the individual pulse-l)eats 
and the fresh rise when at the end ol labour, the 
result was grasped. 

subject multiplied 8 by 12 in the time space a to w. 
We observe instantly the marked rise ol the brain- 
volume and the increase in the height ot the single 
pulse-beats at the beginning ol the mental laboi 
and the fresh rise shortly before the end ol the 
activity, when the result is grasped. 

Interesting to employers of both brain- 
and body-workers is the statement that 
when manual labor is accompanied by 
mental labor the former is decreased in 
effectiveness. This is very prettily demons- 
trated in Fig. 7, which shows the work- 
curve of a single finger in so-called ergo- 
grams. The vertical lines show on a re- 
duced scale the lifting height ot a single 
finger (the middle finger) attached to the 
weight of a metronome. 

The first marked decrease in height and hence of 
muscular yield, corresdponds to the solving of the 

15 


problem 657X34 from I to t Immediately on the con- 
clusion of this effort, the lifting-height (which naturally 
gradualb^ decreases during the performance of the 
work) rises to more than double. After fifteen 
strokes the subject solved the second problem, 392X 

43 and we see again a marked decrease in muscular 

yield during the head-work. Lehmann proved also 
that the decrease in muscular yield corresponded to 
the difficulty of the mental labor, so that we thus 
have a relative measure of intellectual effort. 



Pk;. 7 —HOW URAIN-W(>KK HAMPKKS HANn-WORK. 

The vertical lines represent the lifting height of a 
single finger. From / to i the sul)icct had to multiply 
657 bv 34, Note how the muscular power is lessened, 
“comes back” slightly weakened at the end of the 
mental effort and again decreases when a second 
problem engages the subject’s thought. 

It is perhaps needless to remark that 
these facts are well worth the considera- 
tion of efficiency experts and of all superin- 
tendents of labor, whether skilled or un- 
skilled. The Nnturwisserischaften article 
closes with some curious observations on a 
possible cause of the importance of rhythm 
in all human activities. 

Mosso proved that nerve-cells show symptoms 
of fatigue in from three to four seconds ; self-observa- 
tion teaches that memory-pictures voluntarily recalled 
are subject to brief variations ot clearness. Yosz 
showed ‘that results of mental efforts— e.g., adding 
also have such brief perifidic variations, 
with an optimum ot vield at intervals of three to six 
sccond.s. .Moreover,* variations in the amount of 
blood in the vessels of the cerebrum occur in wavelike 
periods of from three tr) six seconds. . . . These facts 
may be connected. Furthermore, it can be shown 
that in a piece of work which demands concentrated 
attention, the errors committed predominate at the 
trough of the waves in the brain-curve (considering 
the curve as a series of waves consisting of crest and 
trough). . . . It is easy to believe that wc may find 
in these waves in the blood-supply to the ve.s8els the 

ultimate cause of the preference for rhythm in the 
most varied realms of human activity. ^ 

—Literary Digest. 

Sounds That Soothe The Baby. 

It is a brave mother that dares kiss her 
own and without a doctor’s permit, and 
of recent years a particular ban has been 
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put ppon the time-honored practise of 
soothing refractory infants by rocking 
them, dandling them, or singing them to 
sleep. Only a few weeks ago Mr. Irvin 
Cobb had an amusing skit in The Saturday 
Evening Post (Philadelphia), pointing out 
what wonderful brains and spines Na|)o- 
leon, Julius Caesar, and men of that ilk 
might have possest had their mothers 
not addled their nervous systems in infancy 
by such mistaken practises. Now comes 
an eminent scientist who proves, not by 
theory, but by a series of delicate experi- 
ments, that the ancient methods were 
right after all. Die Naturwissenschaften 
(Berlin) publishes an article by Dr. 
Silvio Canestrini, of Graz, entitled 
'^The Sense of Hearing in the New-Born,’^ 
taken from a longer monograph on the 



Fig. 1.— such a disturbance ! 

And all because somebody entered and crossed 
the room. 

sensory life of infants, in which he des- 
cribes the effect of various sounds upon the 
nerves of babies. The writer tells us that 
on placing his hand one day upon the large 
fontanelle or “soft spot” of a new-born 
infant, and feeling the pulsation of the 
brain beneath his fingers, it occurred to him 
that this brain-pulse might be registered 
graphically by placing a delicate instru- 
ment in contact with it, and the records 
thus obtained used to study the effect of 
various stimuli — mechanical, optical, or 
acoustic— upon the child. Experiments 
were subsequently made with over 70 
babies, both sleeping and waking, of ages 
varying from 6 hours to 14 days, the most 
interesting results being obtained from 
acoustic stimuli, tho the other senses were 
also experimented upon. Observations of 
breathing were made at the same time “to 
determine the dependence of the brain- 
pulse on the respiration, or its indepen- 
dence. “ The diagrams thus obtained were 
photographed, and some of them are 
reproduced here. The upper curve in the 


photograph always represents the respira- 
tion-curve. This was obtained by fasten^ 
ing a pneumograph to the abdomen of the 
babe, near navel, by means of a rubber 
band. The second curve shows the pulsa- 
tion of the brain at the soft spot. The 
third line represents intervals of time 
marked off evenly by an electric clock, each 
space equaling a half-second. The bottom 
line shows the duration of each single 
experiment by means of a marking-magnet. 
To quote Dr. Canestrini in further 
explanation : 

In normal infants the relation of respiration to 
pulse is asl:B, and according to the curves we could 
determine that in quiet new-born babes there were 
from 40-50 respirations artd 120-140 pulse- beats per 
minute. In any case it inay be taken as a rule that 
pleasurable sensations in the infant are accompanied 
by a quiet behavior of both curves. Unpleasant eino- 



Fig. 2.— a case of fright. 

Here the child was startled by the report 
of a toy pistol. 

tions, on the other hand, often cause great variations 
in both curves ; in such cases, however, it must be 
admitted that the active motions of the child, as well 
as its psychical sensations, pla}? a large part in 
producing the graphic disturbance of the curves. 
Quiet breathing is shown by an evenly rising and 
falling curve, while screaming or active motions of 

the babe cause the waves to be irregular 

When the brain-pressure suddenly increases or 
quickly decreases, as is the casein screaming, the 
separate brain-pulses usually disappear, and there 
results a brain-pressure curve, which is the reflection 
of forced respiration. The brain-pressure curve 
commonly shows an ascent in response to all sudden 
stimuli, by which the subject is apparently affected 
unpleasantly. Pleasing conditions, on the other hand, 
cause a gentle sinking of the brain-pressure curve, 
even when the respiration-curve shows an irregularity 
due to other influences.*’ 

Dr. Canestrini made 279 separate 
acoustic tests, and gives detailed results in 
a number of cases. It has been des- 
cribed by a diagram that “the subject 
was three days old and did not wake 
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during the stimulus, which consisted of 
soft whistling.” 

It exhibited a lowering of the breathing, with a 
definite increase in the lengh of the separate brain- 
pulses and consequently a lower pulse rate than during 
the same length of time before and after the experi- 
ment. Such stimuli often cause dreams in adults. . . 
The sleeper is not wakened by the acoustic stimulus, 
but it causes unconscious associations of ideas which- 
produce dreams. 

Naturally, such dreams can not arise in nurselings, 
but the retarding of the brain-pulse during tiie sleep 
shows clearly how even in them the sensory system is 
able to influence the vasomotor and respiratory 
centers, tho in an tmeonscious state. 

Fig. 1 will interest watchful mothers 
and nurses especially. It shows how a 
three-days-old child was seriously disturb- 
ed by the noise of a person entering the 
room, closing the door, and walking across 
the floor. The arrow shows the time of 
the entry, and the disturbance is especially 
apparent in the beginning in the respira- 
tion-curve. In Fig. 2, the stimulus was 
short and sharp — a shot from a toy pistol. 
An instant ascent of both curves was seen. 
The experimenter reasons bj^ analogy that 
this was due to fright, as in the case of 
adults. This emotion was also exhibited 
in the tension of the skin of tne abdomen, 
and in a visible twitching of the whole 
body. In one case in which a bell was 
rung in the hearing of a child that was 
awake, it was discovered that ^‘on a repe- 
tition of the sound after fifteen seconds the 
reaction was slighter, altho this time the 
stimulus lasted three times as long. A 
third repetition showed a still slighter 
reaction.” Dr. Canestrini considers this 
fact of the gradual diminution of the re- 
action when repeated to be extremely signi- 
ficant, since it proves that even at such a 
tender age inhibition impulses exist able to 
modify the amplitude of the reaction, so 
that ”we have to do not with a mere 
automaton in which the effect always 
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answers the cause, but must reckon with 
far more complicated conditions.” 

Most interesting of all were the experi- 
ments made on infants in a state of violent 
disturbance, as when screaming with rage. 
It was found that in such conditions vocal 
or musical sounds were markedly soothing 
in effect. During one experiment the child 
was in a paroxysm of anger caused by 
the fcistening of the pneumograph upon 
his head. We read : 

At the point of time w'hen a bell was 
so xnded for four seconds, an immediate sinking of 
both curves may be seen, which continued for three 
seconds after the sound ceased, after which the former 
condition was reverted to. Alterward a toy consist- 
ing of a number of tiny bells was rung in the ears of 
the screaming child Not till after three 
seconds was there a marked sinking, especially of the 
brain-curve, with an immediate return to the state of 
disturbance when the sound ceased. 

The investigations of Wandt, continues 
Dr. Canestrini, have proved that in adults 
pleasant sensations cause the pulse to be 
slower and the amplitude of the breathing 
(atnmngsgrosze) less, while unpleasant 
emotions cause pulse and respiration to , 
be quicker. “By analogy we must conclude 
that there is an unpleasant sensation in 
cases where we find in infants (as often 
after acoustic impressions) an increase of 
pulse together with an increased respira- 
tory activity registered graphically.” While 
the experimenter found no infant among 
those tested to be insensible to acoustic 
impressions, he had some negative results 
with some infants to certain tests. But in 
80 per cent, of such negative results the 
child was either asleep or in a state of 
anger. Strong acoustic stimuli were nearly 
always followed by a corresponding re- 
action in the curve, while negative results 
were sometimes obtained where the sti- 
mulus was milder, as the note of a tuning, 
fork, the playing of a harmonica, or the 
sound of the human voice. 

—The Literary Digest » 


EVEL rON AND SON 

By Orme Agnus, Author of “Sarah Fuldon,” “Nance of Manchester,” &c. 

S IDNEY Evelton came home from busi- face as she heard. If he had been in good 
ness one wet evening and went spirits he would have come into her room 
straight to his room to change for for a few words before he dressed, 
dinner. A shadow fell on Mrs. Evelton’s When the gong sounded he came into 
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the dimng-room, and she saw by his face 
that it had been another trying day. He 
looked weary and discouraged, but she 
could not say anything to him then as an 
old school-girl friend was dining with 
them. 

His smile as he stepped forward and 
shook hands with Miss Welwood was 
artificial. “A wretched afternoon and 
evening, he said. 

He was polite and attentive to his wife 
and guest during the dinner, but he had to 
exert himself to carry on a conversation, 
and before the meal was over he apologised 
to Miss Welwood by saying that he had a 
headache. 

His wife looked at him sympathetically. 
“If you don't feel well enough for the con- 
cert this evening, dear, Grace and 1 would 
not at all mind going alone.” 

“wh. I’ll go,” he said. “I shall feel 
better after coffee and a cigarette, I am 
sure.” 

His wife managed to pat his arm in sym- 
pathy and whisper to him as they were 
getting ready for the concert : “Another 
trying day, I am afraid, dear ?” 

He nodded, and there was no time to 
say more. 

They returned home alone after the 
concert, and he threw himself moodily in a 
chair. “I really don’t think I can stand it 
any longer Di,” hesaid, an angry light in 
his eyes. “1 made the root mistake in not 
leaving years ago, and if it were not for 
you and the youngster 1 would not stay 
another dav. But without capital what can 
one do ?” 

“I’m sorry, dear, very sorry,” 

“Why did he compel me to follow the 
business if he thinks 1 am an incomnetent 
fool ?” 

“He cannot really think it, dear.” 

“What irritates me beyond endurance is 
that he asks me for suggestions and then 
sneep at them, as if he had only asked me 
to give him an opportunity for a sneer— 
and before Harper or anyone who is pre- 
sent, too. The business does not increase- 
how can it ? And yet he hints that if it 
were in my charge it would be ruin in six 
months. He is always sneering at college- 
trained youths, who think that college can 
take the place of experience and a practical 
grasp of affairs. The latter phrase is 
always in his mouth. Seriously, I am sick 
of it, Di.” 

Mrs, Evelton spoke sympathetically and 


soothingly. She did not really lack sym- 
pathy with her husband, but was afraid he 
might take some rash step that would ruin 
his prospects and eternally estrange his 
father. 

Sidney Evelton was twenty-four, ath- 
letic young fellow who prided himself on 
dressing well. He assisted his father in the 
management of a printing works which 
was looked upon as one of the most 
prosperous businesses in the town of 
Spid brook, and Roger Evelton was re- 
garded as one of the leading townsmen. 
He had come to Spidbrook half a century 
before, a raw country lad without means 
or influence, but he had grit and dogged 
determination and a frugal mind, and he 
had set himself steadily to the task of being 
a master and not a paid hand. He had 
succeeded, and twice had been Mayor of 
Spidbrook, but it could not be said that 
he was loved. His wife, as long as she 
was alive, had done what she could to 
soften his asperities and brusqueness, and 
it was owing to her gentle persistence that 
their one living son, Sidney, had been sent 
to Rugby and thence to Cambridge. She 
had only won this on condition that 
Sidney promised to follow in his father’s 
steps and maintain the business of which 
Roger Evelton was inordinately proud. 
It was also due to Mrs. Evelton’s influence 
that the father consented to his son’s 
marriage with Diana Felton, the daughter 
of a doctor in a neighbouring town. At 
first he had been strongly opposed to the 
match. 

“She has nothing; I thought the boy 
would have sense, after his college training, 
to marr^^ somebody with wealth and in- 
fluence,” he said. 

Mrs. Evelton smiled, “Roger, you mar- 
ried me, and I had neither.” 

He softened a little ; he was genuinely 
fond of his wife. “You are different,” 
he said. 

“Diana will make him a good wife, and 
she loves the boy I am sure.” 

He grunted a little. “There is the other 
side of it— will the boy make her a good 
husband ? If he is no greater success than 
he is in business, Diana won’t thank you 
for encouraging the match.” 

“He is a good boy,” said his mother 
with little heightened colour. 

“Maybe, but he is too big for his boots 
since he went to college.” 

So Sidney married the girl he loved, but 
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shortly afterwards his mother died, and 
he felt her loss deeply. If he had only 
known, it was largely his skill in athletics 
and his taste in dress that prejudiced his 
father against him. Roger Evelton had 
had no time for athletics in his youth, and 
he could not understand how any other 
young fellow of character could have; 
and being rather careless in dress himself, 
he took a very prejudiced and contemp- 
tuous view of what he called ‘‘a fop.^’ 
There was no sympathy between father 
and son, and this led to estrangement. 
Sidney had entered the business with a 
keen mind and fresh ideas, and it was 
apparent to him that his father was not 
keeping abreast with a changing world. 
The methods by which he had built up his 
business were methods that still meant 
success, was the father’s view, and he looked 
u[)on his son’s suggestions as the ill- 
balanced views of a boy Even before 
Sidney had entered the business it had not 
been making progress ; there were more 
and keener rivals in the field, and the old 
man refused to see that business now-a- 
days does not come to one, but has to be 
fetched, or, as Sidney expressed it, “drag- 
ged in by the hair.” Sidney had, for 
instance, roused the scorn of his father by 
suggesting that they should equip their 
principal traveller with a motor-car. He 
pointed otit that it would be as cheap as 
railway-fares and trap hire, and would 
pay for itself in allowing the business to be 
done. much more expeditiously. 

The old man grunted. “You have 3^et 
to learn, my boy, that we arc not out to 
look smart, but to do business. A motor- 
car! Why don’t you suggest a circus at 
once with performing elephants?” 

“I am suggesting an efficient way of 
doing business,” retorted Sidney coldly. 
“If you would condescend to go into the 
matter you would see that Hastings could 
double his mileage.” 

“If my travellers want motor-cars they 
must provide them at their own expense,” 
retorted Roger. 

So it was with every suggestion that 
Sidney made. Old Roger worried because 
trade was dull, but he would not alter his 
methods to meet the new era. “We sell a 
good article at a reasonable price,” he said 
again and again. “Our rivals can’t, and 
cutting us will throw them in the bank- 
ruptcy-court before long.” 

“Or us,” muttered Sidney, who knew* 


that some of their machinery was very un- 
economical compared with that of some of 
their rivals, and it would be much cheaper 
to ‘scrap” it. But to every suggestion his 
fatlier told him he was talking like an 
ignorant, extravagant school-boy, till the 
young man was so sick of it that he felt 
ripe for revolt. 

“I’ll smoke a cigar, Di, before I turn in,” 
he said to his wife after their conversation, 
and Mrs. Evelton went on to bed. When 
he was alone he took out writing-paper, 
and wrote a letter to a rival firm in 
Mf nchester offering his services as 
manager. He wrote frankly, saying that 
in his present position he felt that his 
abilities were wasted, and as he had made 
a study of the trade, he was sure he could 
be of great service in a position where he 
had some scope. He put the letter when 
he had written it in his pocket-book, to 
decide after sleeping on it whether or not 
he should post it. . . . He slipped it in a 
pillar-box next morning. 

“Father,” he .said one morning a week 
later, “I shan’t be here this afternoon. F 
have to meet a friend in Manchester. If 
you like, I’ll call on Evans and Jones while 
J am there and see if a personal 
interview won’t put that matter right with 
them.” 

The old man snorted. “I didn’t build 
up this business by taking holidays.” 

Sidney said nothing at once, but 
presently asked: “Shall I see Evans and 
Jones ?” 

“Certainly not. If they don’t know a 
good thing when they see it they must 
learn by experience.” 

“I feel sure 1 could put it right, father.” 

“I’ve got a surer feeling to the con- 
trary,” said the old man grimly. 

Sidney told his wife he was going to 
Manchester on business, but did not say 
that it was in connection with another 
post. He had an interview with Mr. 01- 
royd ofOlroyd Brothers, before whom he 
laid his views. “Yes,” said Mr. Olroyd, 
“but what do you want ?” 

“The managership, six hundred a year, 
and ten per cent on all increased profits,’* 
said Sidney promptly. 

Olroyd shook his head with a smile. “A 
big order that ; I shall have to consider 
it, give me three days to think 
it over, and I’ll let you know.” 

Sidney left satisfied but not in good 
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spirits, for he knew there would be scenes 
it he left for Manchester. But he was not 
destined to leave. Early the next morning 
he was roused from bed. He came down- 
stairs to find his father’s general utility 
man, George Harding. “Could you come 
at once, Mr. Sidney ?” he said. “Your 
father’s been taken bad. I’ve just roused 
the doctor and sent him. He’s very bad.” 

“I’ll come at once, George,” he said. “1 
shall be there as soon as you on my bike.” 

He went to his fatheris bedroom, where 
he found the doctor, who had just finished 
examining the patient. “It’s a stroke, Mr. 
Evelton,” he said. “He is paralysed down 
the right side and he can’t speaL” 

“Is it serious, doctor ?” 

“It always is serious, but with care and 
attention I hope he may recover his facul- 
ties. He has been worrying, I should 
imagine.” 

It was an anxious time, but after a few 
days the doctor thought he would recover. 

On the fifth day he was so much better 
that Sidney was allowed to speak to him. 

“You are not to worry, father ; things 
will go on all right, you will see.” 

The left side of the sick man’s face con- 
tracted by some emotion, and he tried to 
mumble something. 

“The doctor says your recovery depends 
on not worrying,” said Sidne}’, 

By signs the paralysed man intimated 
that' he wanted to write something, and a 
sheet of cardboard and a pencil were given 
to him. Sidney held the cardboard while 
his father with his left hand laboriously 
scrawled on it the words, “Harper take 
charge.” 

Sidney understood. Harper was his 
father’s manager, and it meant that his 
father trusted Harper more than he did 
his son. Sidney hid his feelings, and said, 
“All right, father.” 

He went for a walk when he left the sick 
chamber, to think over the situation, and 
then he called on the doctor. “Doctor,” he 
said, “supposing my father goes on well, 
how long before he is fit to resume his 
duties ?” 

“Some months I should say, Mr. Evel- 
ton, but it would be better if he rested for 
a longer period. When the summer comes, 
if he is in a fit condition to bear the 
journey, 1 shall recommend a month or 
two at Brighton. In a few days I am go- 
ing to talk to him.” 

“Thank you, doctor, we will do our best 


to persuade him, but he is rather obstl> 
nate.” 

“I can see that, Mr, Evelton, but I 
shall point out to him that a disregard of 
precautions will induce another and a 
worse attack.” 

Sidney left the doctor’s house with his 
mind made up, and the next morning he 
sent for the manager. “Harper,” he said, 
“I am going to take charge, and I shall 
want all the help you can give me. You 
know as well as 1 do that we have got 
out of date.” 

Harper smiled a little. “That is so, Mr. 
Sidney, but— well,” with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “you know.” 

“1 shall want you to come back to the 
office after dinner every evening and go 
into matters with me. Your salary will 
be at the rate of another fifty a year while 
I am in charge.” 

Harper’s face flushed. “Thank you, Mr. 
Sidney ; you may rely on me. This is a 
good business if it were pulled together.” 

For ten days the two men worked till 
midnight, and then Sidney gave an order 
for a motor-car and new machinery for the 
works that would cost several hundred 
pounds. A stenographer and typist were 
engaged for the first time, Roger Evelton 
having had a prejudice against a girl in the 
office. And lastly he gave orders for 
double the amount of advertising that his 
father had allowed, and the routine and 
methods of the office as well as the works 
were reorganised. “1 am on trial, Di,” 
he said to his wife when apologising lor 
his absorption in business. “I must make 
a success of it or I shall never hold up my 
head again.” 

“You will make a success of it, dear,” 
said Mrs. hvelton. 

“After all, do you see, 1 feel I am risking 
my own money. There is only my sister 
and myself to inherit, and if it turns out a 
failure father can deduct this profligate 
expenditure from my share.” 

“But you are not going to fail, dear,” 
said Diana. “There is only one thing ; 
you must let me help more.” 

“You are helping enough already,” said 
Sidney as he kissed her. “The time 3 ^ou 
devote to father is a help that no one else 
could give.” 

Old Roger’s recovery was very slow, 
and Sidney shrewdly suspected that it was 
because, lying helpless, he was worrying 
about business. It was some weeks before 
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he could say such simple words as ‘‘tea” 
or ‘'milk” or “more.” Sidney was always 
cheerful and bright in the sick room. 
“Harper is doing well, father,” he said. 
“He has been working night and day. I 
have promised him a rise in salary for it— 
is that right ?” 

The old man signified his approval, and 
then a shadow seemed to pass over his face, 
as if he were thinking that it ought to h ive 
been his son on whom he could rely. 

Hard, persistent work, combined with 
intelligence, was beginning to tell. The 
new machinery had been installed; shrewd- 
advcrtising had brought increased 
bUwSiness, and the profits were largely 
spent on more advertisements. Further- 
more, Sidney had paid a fee of fifty guineas 
to a business expert for three days' services, 
but his suggestions and ideas had indicated 
how ten pounds a week could be saved 
with no loss of efficiency. By energy and 
resolution Sidney had secured the County 
Council printing contract, valuable because 
of the steady employment it would afford. 
The 3 'oung man was jUvStifying himself, and 
his moodiness and weariness had gone ; his 
work was a joy and a recreation. To in- 
crease his happiness it was apparent that 
Mr. Evelton had grown fond of his daugh- 
ter-in-law, and he eagerly welcomed her 
suggestion that she should go to Brighton 
with him. “Sidney can manage as a 
bachelor,” she said, “and he can come 
down for the week-ends.” 

Brighton did wonders for the invalid, 
and there came a day six months after the 
seizure when he was well enough to talk 
business to his son. Sidney felt a little 
nervous, but the interview passed ofiT well. 
“Harper had done admirably,” he told his 
father, to whom he showed figures which 
indicated that on the profits for the six 
months there was an increase of sixty 
pounds over the previous half-year. It was 
a carefully cooked document, for the pro- 
fits were far greater. Out of them had 
been paid instalments on the motor and 
new machinery, to say nothing of the 
advertising. 

“Harper— is— a— -useful— man,” said Mr. 
Evelton, who was now able to articulate 
slowly. 

“A capital fellow, indeed,” said the son 
warmly, “There is no need for you to 
worry at all.’' 

“I want to see Harper. Ask him to come 
down here.” 


“I will, father. But he is very busy just 
now.” 

Harper smiled when he heard the in- 
valid’s message. “What am I to say to 
him, Mr. Sidney ?” 

“Oh, I leave that to you. Harper. I ex- 
pect it will be embarrassing, but don’t give 
away any more than you can help.” 

« « * # « 

It was ten days before Harper went 
down to Brighton. The old man was im- 
proving every day, and Harper congratu- 
lated him on his appearance. 

“J thank you. Harper, for what you have 
done. When 1 come back we’ll talk over 
that, but I’m glad my boy has been 
paying you more. Now,” and Harper’s 
cross examination began. He fenced as Well 
as he could for some time, but at last he 
threw up the sponge. “I’m here on false 
pretences, Mr. Evelton. I’ve done what I 
could, but all the credit is due to Mr. 
Sidney — I’ve been merely a helper. We 
didn’t know that he had it in him, you and 
I, but he is one of the smartest business 
men in England. You can almost be 
thankful this illness let us see what he is 
made of.” 

Roger Evelton stared at his manager in 
amazement without speaking, and Harper 
broke the silence. 

“He’s worked day and night almost, Mr. 
Evelton, and things have moved, I can tell 
you. Eveltons Works have been literally 
humming, and what is more, the men like 
it. He has got rid of tw^o or three shirkers, 
but—” Harper stopped, not anxious to 
give away the secret that the following 
week the men were to take a bonus on 
the increased profits. 

“But,” said Mr. Evelton, “I told Sidney 
you would take charge, and I understood 
you had done so.” 

“Well, I did not; the best man took 
charge, and he has done wonders. Did he 
tell you we’d got County printing order ?” 

Roger Evelton shook his head. 

“Well, he got it, and things are going 
swimmingly.” 

“You surprise me. Harper.” 

“Not as much as I have been surprised, 
though I always could see .VI r. Sidney had 
something in him. At any rate, business 
has not gone back while you have been 
laid up.” 

« « « * « 

When Harper had gone his employer 
could not rest. He could not believe it ; 
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he had always been prejudiced against his 
son because their ways were difierent. He 
was very restless all the evening, and the 
next day he persuaded Diana to go a 
steamer-excursion to Bournemouth, and 
as soon as she was out of the way he left 
for home with his man George Harding, 
leaving a message for Diana. On George's 
arm he went into the works that after- 
noon and gave his son a surprise. 

“Father!” cried Sidney, jumping to 
his feet from the table where he was 
dictating to his typist. 

“I have come to have a look round,” 
said the father slowly. 

“You had better sit down and rest a 
little, father,” said Sidney nervously. 

“No I will rest afterwards,” and his 
eyes strayed to the typist and typewriter. 

On George Harding’s arm he went 
through the works, Sidney following. The 
men saluted him and asked after his 
health, but he answered almost mechani- 
cally. All were working at full pressure 
and Sidney explained that they were work- 
ing overtime to complete a big order by 
the week-end, but the old man was looking 
at the new machinery and the alterations 
everywhere. One noticeable thing was 
that there was a cleaner look about the 
old premises. Roger Evelton had had no 
time to bother about dirt in the works. 

Without a word they went back to the 
office. “1 want a word with you alone, 
Sidney,” he said, and the typist and George 
Harding were dismissed. 

“What has all this cost ?” asked Roger. 


The crisis had come. “I’ll give you the 
facts first, father, and then the figures,” 
said Sidney in a business-like tone. 

Roger Evelton listened in amazement. 
There had been all this reckless expenditure 
on a car, advertising, new machinery, 
business expert, and a bonus to the men, 
and already part of the cost had been paid 
out of the increased profits. • “If we made 
no further increase,” said Sidney, “in four- 
teen months we shall have paid for every- 
thing. Our working-expenses are twelve 
pounds net less per week.” 

There was silence for a minute or two, 
and then Roger Evelton took his son by 
surprise. Two tears trickled slowly down 
his cheeks. “I’m too old for it — I see now 
— I’ve been too old the last ten years,” he 
said in a pathetic voice, “I have had my 
day.” 

“No, no, father,” cried Sidney with a 
catch in his voice. “That’s untrue. I 
should have been glad of your knowledge 
and experience the last few months — I was 
handicapped badly many times without 
it, even though I had Harper to go to. I 
tell you frankly, dad. I’ve realised the last 
month or two what a man you must have 
been to build up this business at my age 
out of nothing. You built— mine are only 
improvements. If anybody goes, it’s I.” 

There was silence again, and then Roger 
Evelton with a smile held out his hand, 
which his son took warmly. “I slipped out 
while Di was on an excursion,” said the 
old man. “Come with me, my boy, and 
let’s tell her.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


' English. 

I. The Sacred Books of the Hindus. To/. XIV. 7 'he 
Positive Background of Hindu Soiiology, Book f (Nou- 
Political) by Professor Benoy Kuuiar Sarkar M. A. f*uh- 
lishedby Longmans & Co.y Pp. XXIV and and an Inde.\. 
Price Rs, 6 . 

It is a common and frequent charge against the 
Hindus that they are a race of “metaphysicians, 
airy philosophers and transcendental speculators” 
who nave always preferred meditation to action, 
the superhuman and the supernatural to the human 


and the natural, the ideal to the real* and the life 
“to come” to the life “that is” ; and that, for these 
reasons the development of their civilization has been 
one-sided and incomplete. To all those who believe 
in these charges, we recommend a perusal of 
this book. 

The “Positive Background of Hindu Sociology” 
is based on the Sanskrit work on Sociology entitled 
Sukraniti and is, indeed, meant by the author to 
be an Introduction to that book which he describes 
as a “study in the non-moksa, or non-transcendental 
and non-spiritual i.e. the secular, worldly, practical 
and ‘positive’ elements of Hindu social economy,” 
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(All English translation of Sukraniti by the 
learned author of the book under notice has been 
published as Vol. XU I of the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus.) 

The “Positive Background” is divided into two 
Books (1) Non-Political and (2) Political. The 
volume before us now forms Part I of the First 
Book and contains six chapters dealing with the 
Relativity of Niiisastras, the Dates of Ancient 
Indian Geography, Ethnology, Mineralogy, Botany 
and Zoology. It also contains as appendices a 
number of papers by Dr. Brajendranath Seal on 
Hindu Ideals about plants and plant-life, Hindu 
classirication of animals, Hindu Physiology and 
Biology, Hindu Mechanics and Hindu Acoustics, 
which considerably add to the value of the book. 

The author’s Foreword to this schulaily work was 
published in full in the Modern Review (See M. R. 
April, 1914«) The book was first issued as a periodi- 
cal last year from the Panini Office, Allahabad. It 
is now published in book form with a neat binding. 

]J, An Appeal Jrovi the Orthodox Ihahmuna L\ .nviuniiy 
to the Almighty Ruler of the ihnversc etc. etc. Re the 
Condi tior of Hitidni^ niy the Hindu Po^f Puberty Mai ria^e 
cfud the: Goi>ernnicnt Reli}>ious Ncutrixut) , P. ^ubbata'na 
/yn% B. A., Chittur — Cochin. Pp. 104. 

A small booklet which we are glad to say is not 
half as long as its unnecessarily elaboratv. and in- 
convenient title would make one expect. It is a 
curious jumble of ill connected and inconsistent para- 
graphs dealing in a rambling sort of way with the 
subjects mentioned. 

The author (a severely orthodox Brahman himselO 
deplores the decay of Brahman worship and finds in 
it an explanation of alleged Hindu degeneration. He 
protests against the movement in favour of post- 
pulierty marriages on religious grounds, warns the 
Government not to violate its promise of Religious 
Neutrality by allowing legislation even of a permis- 
sive character and winds up by imploring the Govern- 
ment to reiK^unce its policy of neutrality in order to 
defend the Temple of Hinduism against its foes — the 
jiocial Reformers 1 

The Ho t. Mr . G. H . GokJuCe ; His Life and 
Career, pp y 2 ; Price As. 7. 6’. Nat cum and Co. 

.\fadras. 

It is an excellent little resume of the late Mr. 
Gokhale’s public career. It was penned in November, 
1914, that IS, before the death of the great patriot 
and is therefore written in the present tense. We 
eel heart-heavy when vve think that the booklet, 
if it were written or re-written today, would have 
to be written throughout in the past teri.se. 

We hope the writer of this little liook (who in 
our opinion, is quite fit for the task) will undertake 
the writing of a longer and fuller biography of his 
subject. Such a biography, besides being a necessar^^ 
and inspiring record of a highly useful life would 
also serve as an interesting and adequate Political 
History of India for the period which coincided with 
the active life of the late lamented leader. 

Gurmukh Singh Moxgia. 

Indian Pauperism and Charity ; hj K. C. 
Rama Krishnan, B. A. Madras, Addison & Co. 19 J3. 

It has been calculated that there are five million 
drones in India costing her 18 crorcs of rupees jper 
j^ear. In this pamphlet the writer discusses the neea of 
a Vagrancy Act and a Poor Law for India, specially 
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for the Presidency towns. The pamphlet bristles with 
facts, culled from all possible sources, and is a serious 
contribution to the study of an important aspect 
of the Indian economic problem. 

The Bar and the Paper Industry in India 
{Lucknow Newal Kisorc /Yess, 1914) IIL What 
Europe owes to Belgium {Oxford pamphlets, 1914} 
IV. The war und its economic nspict {Oxford pam- 
phlets, 1914) V. All for (rcrwany {Oxford pamphlets^ 
1914) VI. The Bailies at the Marne and Aisne 
( Oxiord pamphlets, 1914 J. Price, 111, IV. and V, 
tw(< pence each, VI. four pence. VII — XI. Papers for 
war time : Price two pence each. Oxford University 
Press. 

This scries of papers attempts to reach a truer 
understanding of the meaning of Christianity and 
of the mission of the Church to the individual, 
to society and to the world. We tjuote a few 
cliniMctenstic passages: “In India we witness the 
saaic unrest. Tlie political agitation ot which so 
niucli has been hcaril in recent years is only one 
sympto m of a national avvaUeming, which is cx- 
p*'essing itself in manifdd gropings after a higher 
life. In what moulds will this surging life be cast ? 
Will it express it-elf merely in some new system of 
tliought tiiat will take its ])laec with the ancient 
philosophies as a fresh monument to the powers of 
the Indian miiul ? Or is it the Divine purpose that 
the strange com act for a brid span in its long history 
between India and a jieoplc ol the west should be' 
the means of planting in Indian experience a seed of 
truth from which VNill spring a fairer and richer^ 
harvest than anything that India is able herself to 
give to the world ? While this deep question waits 
lor answer, the Indian mission field presents another 
problem of peculiar urgency. The depressed classes, 
fifty millions in number, w Iiich have l)een kept out- 
side the pale of Hindu society, arc reaching out their 
hands towards a religion ihut oflers them a larger 
hope and oppoi t unity. The Christian Church might 
receive thciii in hundreds of thousands, or as some 
believe, in millions, if it had the resources to teach 
and to shepherd those adn iiteil into its fellow.ship.’’ 
{The Decisive Hour-. Is it lost?) Prominent attention 
of the leaders of Hindu society may be drRwm to 
the al)(>ve passage which reveals the real objective 
of the Indian missions with a remarkable frankness. 
Unless Hindu vSociety makes up its mind to do some- 
thing substantial for the depressed communities, we 
may be sure that the virile missionaries of the 
religion of our rulers will step in and soon claim 
them as tiieir own. The following, as a bit of 
introspection, dcser.vcs to be pondered: “Wc point 
to the long history of Prussian aggressiveness, to 
the writings of Nietzsche, Treilschke, and Benihardi, 
to the viidation of Belgian neutrality. But even 
if the beam is in (jcrmany's eye and only tlie mote 
in ours, we cannot deny that the mote at least is 
there. And is it only a mote? Our history and 
our position have made us more commercial than 
military ; but in our industrial system w^e have let 
loose the spirit of grab and push, the oppression of 
the weak and the admiration of mere success, as 
scarce!}" any other land has done. This is the spirit 
which, in its military shape, seems to us the evil 
genius of Prussia.” {Christianity and War). Again, 
“current events are telling us that our civilisation 

has outrun its moral resources We have gotne 

to a stage where mankind cannot even hold the 
ground it has gained without a large accession of 
moral and spiritual power. The vaster issues of 
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%h\S; time demand that the normal man shall be a 
mpre thoughtful and self-forgetful creature than he 
present .is. The ancient commanclinents of love ' 
to God and to our neighbour return upon us with 
extraordinary urgency of appeal today.’' {Active 
Service t The Share of the Non-combatant) . Another 
writer advocates a return to the simple life : “Two 
things menace peace, one externally, the other in- 
turnally. They are militarism and luxury. While our 
men- go forth to fight the one, women at home must 
finally crush tin* other. Extravagance in dress and 
food have become as competitive as our armaments, 
and if the budget for armaments has been in the 
haiuU of men, women have been chiefly responsible 
for the budget for luxury. We can at least lift this 
burden from the nation and the national character.” 
{The Women's Past). The following passage deserves 
to be quoted, if only to warn our politicians against 
the tendency to excessive self-complacency which the 
great wave of loyalty that has passed through I ndia 
since the outbreak of the European war has produced 
in many minds in England : ‘‘We have made many 
mistakes in India, there is not a little that is con- 
temptible in the story of our relations with the Indian 
people. Vet we hold India today. Hy what? By 
military power? The white militar 3 ^ force in India 
does not, as a matter of fact, amount to a respect 
able police force. India is not held by militarv 
terrorism. India is bound to England by its re- 
cognition of British justice, by the evenhandedness 
of British policy, by the realisation of a liberty and 
a prosperity which would hiivc been impossible sayc 
only as the British Raj has imposed its own ideals 
upon the government of the country. And the result ? 
We are seeing it today. All parts of India are vying 
with one another in sending the help that Britain 
needs in its hour of danger. Here again is revctiled 
the sovereign power of the moral bond.” ( .Irc wc 
worth iighiing for ? ) 

Piotectcd Pn’j/trs' m //idia • Co/it;rc\s (t'/rrut Jiooh 
No, Vn, by Sir David W'eddi) bunt ^ Har(. Reprinted 
permisuon^ from the Ntnetcenth Centiity^ of July /iys. 
Price thteepenic, igJ4- 

In the present European crisis, when tlie Princes 
of India have placjed their personal service and all the 
resources of their states at the disposal of the King- 
Emperor, Sir William Wedderbuni secs a lifting 
occasion for the republication of the above article, 
which is a plea for the establishment of a tribunal to 
])rovide a public and judicial hearing in cases, civil 
and criminal, affecting the interests of Indian princes, 
and more specially those cases in which the l*ara- 
mount Power, now acting as sple arbiter, is itself 
an interested party. 

Poenn of liar aui Battle : sclcfted \bv V. //. 
('ollins. Clatendon /rrvj', Oxford. 1^14. 

This is a nicely gotup volume of martial and 
patriotic poems, among which wc recognise some of 
our old favourites. Many of the pieces are however 
new, and both English and American poets, old and 
new, have been laid under contribution. P'ven the 
Banjo-bard of Imperialism, Rudyard Kipling, who, 
according to Oscar Wilde, ‘read life by superb flashes 
of vulgarity,' has not been omitted. The collection 
appears to be complete, and will certainly help the 
cause of recruiting in England. 

August igi4'. The Coming of the War . by Spenser 
WilkinsoHy' Professor of Military History,^ Oxford, i shilling 
net, Ox ford UntT'et s ty Pre<ss 


These essays are reprinted from the Monnng Post, 
and were written betw^een July 27 to September 
15, 1914. They discuss the European situation at 
the outbreak of the war, the obligations and the 
interests of Great Britain, the best method for Great 
Britain of prosecuting the war, the problem of r \ising 
and training an army to supplement the original 
expeditionary force, and the strategy of the opposing 
armies in the western theatre of the war. They how- 
ever contain certain conjectures wdiich have been 
falsified by the event 

More 'Prnths about India : Leaflets i^Kued by the 
East India Association in igiy-14. Priee ei^ht annas. 

The East India Association counts among its 
Vice-Presidents many Indian princes and men of note. 
The nature of the falsehoods which these ‘truths’ 
are intended to combat will appear from the following 
extraeffrom one of the leaflets : “Almost to a man 
the Indians themselves, being an entirely unhi^torical 
race and absolutely ignorant of the truth, believe that 
up to the arrival of the English all India 1^ under 
the government of a magnificent Hindu E^mperor, 
that all the arts and sciences flourished in the country' 
that all the people were happy, and that all were 
prosperous and well-to-do. This glorious condition, 
they say, was put an end to by an English invasion 
which effectually ruined the country. Filled with 
these ideas and naturally disliking the Government, 
however beneficent, of an alien race, it is 110 wonder 
that they dream of a posssible utopia when this 
sphmdour shall be returned to their beloved land. 
This false belief is at the bottom of the unrest that 
has done and is doing so much harm in India.” 

The Life and Work of /. N- Pat at by D. K. 
Wacha, Madras., Ganesh &Co. o-S^o. 

Mr. Wacha says that Mr. Tata was ‘a Swadeshi 
of Swadeshists long before Swadeshism was boomed 
in Bengal. No greater proof of his patriotism could be 
found than his princely gift of 30 lacs of rupees for 
the founding of a Scientific Institute in India. lie 
\vas the first and the greatest Indian captain of 
industry to apply the spirit of the West to the needs 
of the East. The manufacture of pig iron and steel 
from Indian iron ores, and the utilisation of water- 
power hy means of electricity, were tvv(j gigantic and 
far-reaching industrial schemes which were inaugura- 
ted by him and fortunately brought to a successful 
termination by his sons. The account of the late 
J. N- Tata’s life is full of inspiration for the younger 
generation of Indians, and sliould be welcome to those 
interested in the material advancement of the 
country. 

7 he Mameluks in Egypt: by th' Rei'. Canon 
Selt^ D.D, Christian Literature Society for India^ 7gi4. 
P'Ace 4 annas. 

The book covers the period intervening between 
the fall of Saladin and the acquisition of Egypt by the 
Ottoman Turks. Nasir was the most celebrated ruler 
of this period. According to Stanley Lane-Poole, 
‘his reign was certainly the climax of Egyptian-culture 
and civilisation.’ Dr. Sell speaks of him thus : “Nasir 
was a patron of learned men ; he showed great 

friendship to the famous historian Abu’l-Fida The 

country was rich and the Emirs gained wealth and 
vied with each other in the erection of fine buildings 

The architecture of the period is perhaps the finest 

in the history of Saracenic art in Egypt. The Sultan 
also erected some notable buildings~a college in Cairo 
and a fine mosque in the citadel. He also made a 
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large canal, which facilitated the transfer of goods 
and irrigated what had been a barren waste, and 
constructed roads at a level above the reach of floods. 
The decorative arts were encouraged and patro- 
nised and this period has gained renown in this 
respect/’ 

Cartoons from the Hindi Piuhh Fifteenth 
Annual Publiiation, Edited hy Harjorji Nowrosji. P) i •' 
h'e 1-4-0. 

The Hindi Punch has established a reputation in 
India as the only one of its kind that can be com- 
pared, and not unfavourably, with many similar 
publications in the West. The fifteenth annual publica- 
tion contains a summary of the main political and 
social events of the rear. Though witty and comic, 
it is never bitter, and its ‘sweet reasonableness' is a 
point in its favour. Some of the pictures arc very 
finely drawn, and there are many happy Iiits. South 
African Indians and the (juestiuu of self-government 
occupy a prominent place. Indian magazines and 
papers would do w'ell to quote more largely trom this 
source. They could thereby make their points more 
telling and their arguments more per.-uasive. 

Stead- liie Man. Personal refniuLuentei oy 
Edith K. IJarftr, l.ondon. ll’illiam /side) and Son ^ IJmited. 

7-6d. net. 

The authoress was intimately associated with tlie 
late Mr. Stead for a number of years, specially in 
the held of psychical research, and gives in Miis book 
an account of some aspects of the life of this many- 
sided man. In many \.'ays Mr. Stead was the most 
prominent among Knghsli journalises, certainly he 
was the best known among Indians. In his earlier 
(lays, as editor of the Pall Mall (razettc, he forced 
England to remodel her navy. He was the author 
of the famous phrase, ‘two keels to one,’ which was 
the moral policy he laid down for his country. lie 
was always a brave and chivalrous chanipion of 
woman’s rights, and his Maiden Tribute oi Modern 
liahylon earned him a place in prison for a couple 
of months. In later life, woman’s snfirage was one 
of his favourite themes. He had worldwide sym- 
pathies and stood up for right and justice everywhere, 
and was recognised as a strong advocate of oppressed 
luitionalities. He d<Mi( 3 uiiced the seizure of frijioli by 
Italy as an act of ‘‘international brigandage.” 
Universal peace and arbitration was another of his 
glorious dreams, and he was a prominent member of 
the Peace Conferences at the Hague. Above all, he 
was an ardent believer in Spiritualism, and was the 
founder of the Borderland and of Julia’s Bureau. In 
the name of spirit he urged a ceaseless war on mate- 
rialism. It is of this phase (3f his life that the book 
almost exclusively deals, and one rises fr(jm a perusal 
of this book with a feeling of deep admiration for the 
great journalist who, as Admiral Lord Fisher said, 
feared God and feared none else, and had an im- 
pregnable belief that right is might, and not the 
other way round. The Review ot Reviews is perhaps 
the most widely read English monthly in India, and 
its popularity was no doubt largely due to the great 
regard which Indians had for its editor who wa.s so 
full of sympathy for their legitimate grievances. The 
tragic death of Mr. Stead, at the age of 63, on board 
the Titanic in 1912, was felt in India as the loss of 
a valued and powerful friend, and the story (^t his 
inner life, as unfolded in this book, will no doubt be 
read with interest by all educated Indians. 


Julius Caeser and Byrons' Chikle Harold 
I antes i and ed. by J. C. S< riotgeour. {Jfaemttlan ^ Co.) 
Priees Rs. 1-S and 3 tesfeetive/y. 

These two volumes are intemled to help our 
to pass the B. A. examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Considering that the editions of these two 
English classics which hold the field arc those of C. H. 
Tawney and H. F. Tozer, a rival edition must justify 
its existence by being something higher. It will not 
be enough for a later arrival in the held of commenta- 
tion to overburden the young reader with notes. A 
Cl io does not help intellectual development. We regret 
to have to say that Prof. Scrimgeour’s books do not 
soar above the level of Calcutta “Notes^on — ” and 
that our best students must still turn to Tawney and 
Tc'zer. The latter is, in our opinion, the finest example 
of “editing” an English classic, and every intelligent 
student of English literature, even when not reading 
Byroij, will derive most benefit from its introductory 
oU pages. , , . 

We concede, however, that Mr. Scrimgeoiir s edition 
will be of great use to thosi* unfortunate students 
who get little assistance from their lecturers or who 
have to prepare for the examination as non-collegiales. 
To them (juantity is the all-important c( 3 nsWcration, 
and this Is supplied in his Julius Caesar and, in a lesser 
degree, in his Childe Harold. From this point of viewq 
the editing of Julius Ciesar, leaves hardly anything to 
be desired on "the score of fulness of detail, whether as 
regards elucidation or comment. But as regards 
Childe Harold, we are inclined to think, that there 
was much room for further explanatory notes, in view*' 
of the difticulties our average under-graduates are 
likely to stumble upon in grappling with comparative- 
Iv harder passages here and there. At any rate, wc 
liiiss in the latter the copiousness which we find in the 
former. To our mind, Chihie Harold is even more 
ditfieult, so far as Indian students are concerned, than 
Julhts Cwsar. A great majority of our freshmen come 
to the college with the lightest possible cejuipment of 
English and ali.soliite ignorance of European history, 
and their two years’ Inlcrmediate Course does not 
tend to imjirove their knowledge to any appreciable 
extent. The Editor, no doubt, has ransacked every 
available source of iiiforniatioii to make the books 
really useful to students of the class indicated by us. 
The editing, on the whole, has been done with care 
and judgment. But wc are constrained to notice, 
with no small jiain tliat, in point of get-up and prini- 
in«»^ the books are scarcely worthy of the high tradi- 
tiems of one (d‘ the preniier pulfiishing-houses in the 
United Ivingdom. The printing, if not the paper, is 
decidedly bad, and, touches the low watermark of 
the Calcutta press. Books bearing on them the wide- 
ly-recognised imprimatur of Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., (jught, above all things, to be absolutely free 
from typographical blemishes of any kind. The print- 
ing, we must repeat, is most unfortunate. Press 
errors arc rather too freiiueiit ; and some of them are 
so glaring as to take away a good deal from the 
enjoyment of the otherwise enjoyable volumes. We 
string together a few instances at random i-y-bumbasi 
(xvi) ; vinter (for vintner^ xviii) ; pretentions (liii) ; 
must (? most) satisfaction (162) ; Caisar’s ghost, who 
utter ( ? utters) 176 ; promises to admits ( ? admit, 
xxv) [ill fulius Cavs-ar]. Begain (xv) ; country or 
( ? for) me" xvxviii ; unbless ( ? unblest) by man, 30 ; 
in nee (? face) of-102 ; inglonious ( ? inglorious) 175 
[in Cbilde Harold], ^ 

So far for misprints. There is another point which 
we cannot overlook. We are by no means certain 
that the volumes under review are altogether free 
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Ji kat nuimh' mani lokniat. Priniai bv tlu' Hindi 
Allahabad and published by the Bharat' Jain -Malta ~ 
niandal. Crown Svo. pp. So. P rite —as. f.. 

In this book the views of the public persons and 
orcfans of India, the Abhyudaya, the Leader, the 
VainktaishwarSamachar, Mrs. Besant, and others have 
been given on the imprisonment by the Jaipore State 
of Pandit Arjiin Lai Saithi, on suspicion of being 
implicated in political crimes. The drift of the 
opinions is that the prisoner should be allowed to 
undergo trial and if an oflencc be proved against him, 
he should certainly be adeijuately punished. These 
are prayers to the Govcrnnie-nt for asking the jaipore 
State to bring the prisoner Vjefore a Court of justice. 
The book is merely a collection of such opinions and 
prayers. 

Shree Mahara/ \'iki ainidilya ka / n^anthai itraM^V iMi , 
l.akshi/ian Szvantp, B..I. Pnn/ed by the Kmpire Madinte. 
iWss, Lahore and published by tlu Suretary, Punjab Hindu 
SabhaM^aho! e. I >eiuy Suo. pp. ey. P/ueas-.o. 

The Punjab Hindu Sabha had a reward offered fo*', 
few best essays on \'ikraniaditva and this is one o^ 
the essays a})proved. Tlie writer has consulted 
several authoritative books in its ))teparation and 
has eliminated much new matter from a comjiarison 

of several accounts. The use of the word in 

this form is incorrect. The printing is very nice, but 
there are typographical errors, 

Bliriisluijyn (rn/i Rntnnnniln, hy Vnidynsbnstri 
Pandit Rniuchnndra Vidyavainn. Printed at the 
Bombay Bhitshan Press, AInttra and to be had of 
Babn Dwarkaprastid Bharttiiya, Nai Sartik, Mnllra. 
Demy Svo. pp. 00 and S f rice—as. S. 

This is in fact a report of the Aynrvediya Lxhibi- 
tion held at Muttra in PJld, but it differs from 
similar reports in that it gives a great deid of intor- 
illation very valuable for indigenous physicians. 
kS pages of the l)ook deal in brief with the Materia 
Mcdica of Indian drugs and a brief account of the 
Shastric patent medicines ha\e also lieen given. 
Similarly short accounts given of liooks, old Indian 
instruments etc. exhibited and ol the pa])ers read, will 
be interesting to many, 

Al-Koran, by Rev. Ahmad Shah, S. P, C A/isshui, 
Haniirpnr (L. P.) and printeil at the Law Press, 
Cawnpnr. Royal Svo. pp. 4<H2. Price— Rs. 2-S-O. 


No doubt, the author has taken eoiisiderable pains 
in this translation of the Koran and the publication 
will make a mark being perhaps the only one of its 
kind. But the language is not, in all places, strictly 
correct. Ivven in the short “Preface” the translator 

writes for ffrirnt. Similarly the use of words 

1%f^ etc., in these forms is objection- 
able. The style is like that of the Susamaehar and is 
the best suited for such a translation. There is much 
If) commend in the book and the very fact that the 
author has tried his best to make it perfect all round, 
has, in a great measure, ensured its success. The get- 
up is very nice and the publication will certainly 
remove a great want. The footnotes in the book will 
be useful. 

Yuddhti Ki ‘J500 baiani, by Pandit Shyamachurati 


Shartna. Printed and published hy the Ahbyuday 
Press, Allahabad. Crown Svo. pp. 125. Price— as 5. 

German Jasus, by Pandit Sonieshwar Duita, 
Shiikl li.A. Printed and published hy the same press. 
Crown Svo. pp. S^. Price — as. 4. 

In the former of these books facts introducing ehc 
history of the present war are given. By reading this 
book an average Hindi reader who is unac(|uainted 
with the details of European History and who had 
not read newspapers systematically, will find most ot 
his difficulties in understanding the events of the pre- 
sent war explained. Many statistics have been col- 
lected in the book and it may serve as a sort of brief 
reference-book on the war. 

The second book deals with the machinations ol 
the (rerman spies and the extensive scale on which 
thev carry on their underhand w'orks. The author 
has tried to exhaust the subject and has dealt with it 
from all standpoints. Many interesting facts are 
brought to light by a perusual of this book and the 
reader is struck with the utmost romantic manner in 
which the spies are said to lay their plans. The 
language of both these books and the manner of their 
description are good. 

Aynivigynn, by Rajvaidya Kishori Dutta Shastri, 
Sabzi Alandi, Riwari, Panjah, and to he had of him. 
Printed at the Saddharma ILacharak Press, Delhi. 
Ctown Svo. pp 55. Price — as. 4. 

This book gives a brief list of the symptoms by 
which the progress and course of certain diseases can 
be diagonised and especially deals with the symptoms 
preceding death. There are 200 short headings under 
which these are given in brief The Ayurvedic system 
in which the vibrations of the pulse are judged is 
given in a tabulated form. The book, however, could 
have been made more ])opular and less technical. 

Vuddha Ki Kahauiyan, by Pandit Shivanarnyan 
Alisra. Printed and published by the Pratap Press, 
Cawnpur. Crown Swo. pp. 70. Price — as. 1. 

A few' of the stories are very interesting. VVe have 
to note with regret, how'ever, that there arc a ^very 
large number of printing errors in the book. In other 
respects the liook must invite the attention of the 
jniljlic. There are seven stories in all and they refer 
to events in several wars, one to the present war. 

A shay toy a ur us ka daj, by Pandit Nannada Prasad 
Sub- Editor HitkarinC Jubbalpur, { C. P. ) and to 
b( had of hi/u yrati.s. Crown lO nto. p p. \‘j. 

There are a few bigger books on the subject, but 
the booklet under review has the merit of giving 
simple and easy instructions on the prevention and 
cure ol eonsumption, these being, in fact, the only 
instructions that can be given of the subject. 

Patiksha Katsc Kama, by Do. and to be had of Do. 
Ct own Keo. pp. Pn\e — as\ j. 

I'seful hints on the subject of how to answer exa- 
mination-papers have been given in the book, most 
of them being taken from a similar book, by 'Prof. 
H, R. James. 'Jilie author has tried and succeeded 
considerably in making his advice persuasive. The 
style is attractive and the book on the whole is fairly 
practical. The printing is nice. 

M. S. 
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THE FAMINE PRICES OF FOOD-STUFFS AND GOVERNMENT 

LEGIvSLATION 


T he tightening of prices of foorl-stuffs 
in India at a time when the ])est part 
of the civilised western world is at 
war, has inevitably resulted in a great 
distress to the people and led to State 
action. The upward trend of prices in the 
country is no new thing, but an appaling 
feature assuming the character of normali- 
ty, only that there was no finality but an 
ever ceaseless tendenc 3 ^ to rise. The fetish 
of Free Trade—a formula for which the 
westerner has developed a sj)ecial partiali- 
t}^ so long as it serves his interests, but 
which has had a doubtful history as 
applied to Asiatic countries — was held forth 
as flooding the country with foreign 
mone}^ ; unrestricted trade was said to 
bring blessings to the ]K)or r\’ot ; and the 
pitiable pinch that the parting with of food- 
stuffs implied, was made very light of. 
Public opinion in the country, for what 
it was worth, was ever loud in inviting 
the attention of the State to this physical 
necessity of the people, the very element 
of the existence of the nation, but it- 
miscrably failed co get a hearing. In 
the face of expert w^estern opinion, intensi- 
fied in the case f)f British Indian rulers 
and having the force of a religious dogma, 
the poor public opinion in India had little 
chance. The country was said to be an 
inexhaustible reservoir possessed of an 
unlimited capacity for producing raw 
materials. To quote only one expert, Sir 
John Strachey : 

The p(^wer ot cheap a.i^ricuUural production in 
India, and her capacity for supplyin;^ to other coun- 
tries food-stuffs and raw materials for manufacture, 
are practically unlimited, while the capacity of 
Hurope to consume is, or mny become, as targe as 
that of India to produce. 

The war has, however, worked mira- 
cles : it has led to the revision of western 
trade formulas; and if on the restoration 
of the world to its normal condition after 
the war, some protective legislation of a 
permanent character be evolved, the food 
stock of the country will be the less at 
the mercy of the foreign exporter. Measur- 
es taken in a panic have naturally the 


crude form of expediencv,and may fall short 
of calm and cool legislation directed with 
the sole and disinterested purpose of keep- 
ing the teeming millions of India in a 
tolerable state of physical w'cll-being. 

The advent of the war led to some 
theorising in the first instance. If the 
necessaries of life are selling at prohibitive 
rates, if wheat was a scarce commodity at 
(> scerr a rupee, a conspiracy was at the 
bottom of it. 

The impression went abroad that it was 
a corner manufactured by grain-dealers ; 
that the Bania who was hitherto cursed 
as a village money-lender, had come for- 
ward in another guise to pervert the prices 
for his j)rivatc ends, and but for him the 
land w’ould be flowing with milk and 
hone}". No weight was given to the rele- 
vent fact that the prices of all articlCvS, 
s})ecially of piece goods which have had a 
restricted import, had not risen in ecpial 
proportion. The conclusion arrived at in 
the initial stage was that there was yet a 
sufiTiciency of food-staffs in the land, if it 
could only be induced to come to the 
market from its deep hiding cavity in the 
cellar. A Government resolution forthwith 
came forward providing for the forcible 
sale of food-stufts in case they were hoard- 
ed in a large (juantity for prospective spe- 
culation. If it has served no other purpose, 
as a plumber to sound the stock in the 
countr}", it has answered admirably. It 
has failed, however, to unearth a solitary 
instance of undue hoarding in the land ; 
and as a measure likely to arrest the 
upward rise of [)rices, it has proved a huge 
failure. What a commentary on the al- 
leged over-.stocking of food-stuffs, what a 
revelation of the reserve food supply in a 
country which has to feed 300 millions of 
moutlis. A people who have to pay their 
taxes by exporting the necessaries of life 
and who have to fight a continuous series 
of famines, some of which instead of being 
purely economic are real ones cutting 
short the total production, could not be 
expected to keep a hoard of food-stuffs in 
reserve. 
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The next move was to put certain res- 
trictions on the export ot grain specially 
wheat. A maximum of lOOUOO tons was 
demarcated as the possible export up to 
the end of March, and the quantity being 
greatly in delect of the volume of trade in 
normal times, it was considered that the 
prices in India would be relieved to some 
extent. But a reckless export had so 
denuded the stock that the measure failed 
to give the smallest relief. The export 
early in August and September, the result 
of a panic in Europe, put a strain on 
the food stock too heavy to be remedi- 
ed by temporary measures. The prices 
went on increasing, and wheat became 
almost a scarce article in the country. 
The people of Northern India, essentially 
a wheat-eating race, had to content 
themselves with coarser grains, but 
these too sold at ])rohibitive rates, 
in no case more than 11 seers a rupee; 
and the amount of misery and underfeed- 
ing beat all previous records. The opeii- 
ing up of communications and the net- 
work of railways, did not help a bit in 
arresting the prices ; but as lacihties to 
feed the export and suf)[jly tlic necessities 
of a panic-striken Imrope, these agencies 
helped to further denude the stock already 
in a low state. 

The theory of artificial inflation of 
prices and the measure to put partial 
restriction on the tree export proving 
equally futile, the next measure is to 
provide for total extinction of jirivate 
export trade in wheat for a certain period. 
This is apparently a step primarily dicta- 
ted bv the exigencies of war; but apart 
from "this character, the country sets a 
great store by it. Even in normal times, 
the almost entire disappearance of food 
reserve in the land would have pointed 
to some such tempor^iry legislation; but 
with the war in prosperous Europe and 
the dislocation or partial stoppage of trade 
in many countries, to throw open the gates 
of India to the rich traders would have 
meant a grave menace. Whatever the 
price.s, the measure will have the 
sure result of cutting off the possible 
supply to the enemy under the 
pretence of neutral trade. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that war 
considerations alone have moved the 
Government : there are more serious con- 
siderations nearer in the country which 
compel the rulers to throw to the wind 


the wisdom of the experts and come for- 
ward with a hold policy. The real efficacy 
of the measure as a means of toning down 
the prices, would depend on the practical 
handling of the State-conducted export 
of wheat. The wants of the allies are not 
very small ; the Russian wheat finds no 
natural outlet ; the American wheat has 
to face the perils of a long voyage not 
altogether free from the occasional 
activities of the enemy ; and the Indian 
wheat has therefore the same attractions 
that it had to private exporters. India 
would however expect that her physical 
wants are not altogether ignored in the 
new order of things, and that the export 
will be conducted with all possible restric- 
tions that the gravity of the situation 
requires. 

It will be a small consolation to the 
poverty-striken millions of India, if as a 
temporary measure the stoppage of export 
by privcitc agency results in averting the 
(amine prices for the time. Experts have 
indeed descanted against state interference 
with private trade, but their theory when 
applied to India often means starva- 
tion. Sir W. W. Hunter has said, 

‘'where natural scarcity passes directly into actual 
pressure, two exceptional measures have been employ* 
ed, with various decrees of success, to take the ex- 
treme edge off famine. The one is an embargo on 
exportation, the other is importation at the State 
expense lioth are dangerous expedients, and their 
success . . implies that tlie ordinary laws of political 
ecoiKjmy cannot be applied to the case ; in other 
words, that modern civilisation and enlightened 
government have yet to begin their work.” 

The fear is that when the din and dust 
of the war are over, the expert trade 
opinion of Europe will assert itself with all 
the academic force ; and whatever the 
pinch of hunger in India her exporting 
capacity will get the verdict of “unlimited.'’ 
The history of innumerable famines during 
the latter half of the last century abounds 
in instances of studied indifference to put 
limitations on export trade ; ancj the British 
Indian financier will not be wprth the salt 
he eats, if he does not stoutly stand by the 
theory of Free Trade. With the instances 
of most useful application of protective 
laws to the export of food-stuff in various 
parts of Native India, the general opinion 
of the experts has no more than an 
academic value to the Indian. It is a fact 
that the prices of food-stuff are compara- 
tively cheaper in many of the Native States 
that have been left the freedom to legislate 
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for themselves ; and the inference is irresis- 
tible that had the country been left to 
legislate in the matter, a compromise be- 
tween an almost free trade and the actual 
needs of the people, would have been eflec- 
ted ere long. Thepovernment would have 
to adopt a bolder attitude than hitheto, 
if the repitition of the crisis is to be per- 
manently safeguarded. 

K is very difficult to say what prices 
can be taken now as normal, the}' are 
moving up so fast. During the dark days 
the mutiny when trade and business 
must have received a heavy set-back, and 
when there were comparatively few lines 
of railways to intersect the country, the 
price of wheat was about 40 seers a rupee 
throughout Northern India. Other neces- 
saries of life were fabulously cheap. The 
highest price that wheat attained during 
the last twenty years was 8 seers a rupee, 
and that too for a brief period when al- 
most the whole country was plunged in 
the throes of a severe famine, and the gods 
were angry enough to hold liack the rains 
for the best part of the year. With a 
favourable monsoon, with 25 to 40 inches 
of rainfall in all the districts of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, wneat is selling 
at 6 seers a rupee. To dream of the good 
old days of plenty would be crying for the 
moon; but there must be limits, as things 
go now, beyond which the rates should be 
considered as prohibitive and starving. 
If coarser grains could be kept up at Ks. 
2-8 a maund, and wheat at Rs. 4 a maund, 
the pinch of starvation may be warded off. 
It will not be plenty in all conscience- Any 
rising of prices beyond this would carry a 
substantial protective export duty. Cir- 
cumstances may arise that may raise the 
prices inspite of the export duty, but such 
cases would be very rare, and the State 
would be at liberty to put a dead stop to 
the export of grains as a temporary 
measure. 

A poor country that is habituated to 
cheap necessaries and where milk and 
butter once literally flowed, has no reason 
to be thankful if the prices in exceptional 
cases come to Rs. 4 a maund for wheat. 
Export of food-stuffs, in the absence of 
industries and manufactures, is however 
now the sole means of meeting the state 


taxation which, regard being had to the 
economic condition of the people, falls with 
a heavy incidence. The famine prices with 
a rock-bottom limit, are consistent with 
the legitimate gains of the cultivator ; 
and payment of Government demands will - 
not oe affected. 

State conferences are being held to 
regulate the prices of wheat. Will a very 
important fact be kept in view that in the 
Indian market a rich and prosperous buyer 
with all the powers of an organised trade 
and having a national government at his 
back, has every chance to outbid an Indian 
with his scanty purse and so many limita- 
tions ? JMi 3 \sical sturdiness and the sound 
developed body of the mass of the people 
are assets of great value even to a foreign 
government. The calamitous war in 
Europe would at least point to this. Will 
the general attitude go beyond the 
stereotyped assumption that India is a vast 
farm to produce food-stuffs and raw 
materials for exportation to Europe ? 

Narain Dass. 

Editorial Note. On 'the 22nd March' 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in mov- 
ing his wheat resolution in the Viceroy’s 
Council added a small amendment that in 
the alternative to the prohibition of export, 
the Government be recommended to take 
such steps as may be devised to bring down 
the prices of wheat to such a reasonable 
level as to maintain it at such level. The 
hon. Mr. Clark announced that the Gov- 
ernment of India intended to take over the 
whole wheat export trade of the country 
in the interests of the consumer, exporting 
firms being used as Government agents on 
a commission. 

Since then Government has issued a 
notification prohibiting the export of 
wheat from April 1st to March 31st 1916, 
except by or on behalf of the Crown. A 
second notification prohibits the export of 
wheat flour nnless under permit from 
Customs Officers. This is a new departure 
in GovernmDnt economic policy- It is to be 
hoped that the officer appointed by the 
State to carry out this new policy will be 
able to resist the pressure of the desire of 
exporting firms to earn large commissions 
by hook or by crook. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE PEARL 

By Ambrose Pratt, Author of VThree Years With Thunderbolt,'' 
‘The Great Push Experiment," &c. 


O N the eve of the first anniversary of his 
wedding day Mark Laughton strolled 
down Bond Street intent upon pur- 
chasing for his pretty wife a gift that 
would offer substantial testimony to the 
undiminished warmth and depth of his 
devotion. A day or two earlier he had 
astutely questioned her on her preferences 
in precious stones, and he had been art- 
lessly assured that she loved pearls above 
everything. Mark was determined, there- 
fore, to give his wife as beautiful a pearl 
necklace as he could procure with the 
nione^’ he had set aside for the purpose. 
After inspecting the treasures displayed for 
sale in several minor establishments he 
turned into Blank’s, where he was well 
known. The head salesman listened, nod- 
ded thoughtfully, and said : ‘T understand, 
sir, that you want something quite 
unique ?" 

Mark Laughton hated the word, but he 
signified assent. It was not his business 
to polish the diction of Bond Street jewel- 
lers. The salesman manifested pleasure. 
“It is my good fortune, Mr. Laughton," he 
declared, “to be in a position to show you 
something in the way of pearls not merely 
unique (Mark shuddered), but absolutely 
incomparable." 

“Ah !" sighed Mark, “that is better." 
The “incomparable" had cheered him up. 
It was one of his. favourite expressions. 

“It is a single stone," said the salesman, 
“but a host in itself, and I venture to 
assert without fear of being gainsaid that 
there is not another like it in the United 
Kingdom. We have tentatively set it up 
to form the pendent of a simple seed pearl 
necklet— but it is detachable, and w^ould 
easily-r-" 

“Pray let me see it"— intermpted Mark. 
The salesman bowled and betook himself 
to his strong-room. Presently he returned 
with a velvet-lined case, which he held 
before him as reverently as a Lama mi^t 
hold a golden image of the Buddha. “Be- 


hold— the Incomparable Pearl !" he an- 
nounced in hushed, almost awestricken 
tones. 

“By Jove!" cried Mark, “What a 
beauty !" It was indeed a splendid jewel, 
of uncommon size, and the most exquisite 
lustre. 

“It was found in the Arafura Sea off the 
south-west coast of New Guinea," said the 
salesman. “I have been handling pearls 
daily for the last five-and-twenty-years, 
but it has never been my privilege to see 
a more magnificent specimen !" 

“And the price ?" demanded Mark. 

“Is two thousand pounds." 

.Mark Laughton whistled, but after a 
moment’s thought, in which he pictured 
the delight that the pearl would surely 
afford his wife, he took his cheque-book 
from his pocket. 

Next morning he awoke early, lie had 
been dreaming of pearls. His wife was still 
asleep. He drew the case containing the 
Incomparable Pearl from under his pillow, 
and gazed lovingly at the flower-like face 
beside him. “The dear," he whispered, 
“she is worth it!” and, slipping out of bed, 
he placed the case on the girl’s pillow.' 
Then he stole oft to his bath. He was al- 
ready almost dressed when he heard a loud 
cry. He suppressed a chuckle, and slipped 
on his coat. Next moment the door of his 
dressing-room was thrown open and a 
white-clad figure with bare, rosy feet 
twinkling under the fleecy night wrap, 
rushed into the apartment. 

“Oh, Mark, you darling, you dear, gene- 
rous angel !" cried the girl, and she flung 
herself in rapturous excitement into his 
arms. 

“Many happy returns of the day, my 
sweetheart," he whispered, as he strained 
her close. 

“No— but I only want one— like this I" 
she protested. 

“You only want one more anniver- 
sary ?" he asked, astonished. 
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“Lik6 this/* she repeated, 

Puzzl^d^ he put her from him and sear- 
ched her face. Instantly the delicate fea- 
tures puckered and she began to cry. 

“Ndly, Nelly/* he exclaimed in conster- 
nation, “whatever is the matter with 
you . 

The girl hid her face on his breast and 
clung to him, weeping wildly. Half beside 
himself, Mark besought her for the reason 
of 4ier grief. It was revealed in sobbing, 
broken sentences, bit by bit. She knew she 
was a “brute.** She knew that he was the 
dearest, kindest, sweetest husband in the 
world. But there it was. She wanted a 
pair of ear-rings, not a necklet. The In- 
comparable Pearl would do splendidly for 
one ear. And she would wait a whole year 
and be ever so good a whole year for the 
other, because she knew it must have been 
“terribly expensiYe**—the Incomparable 
Peari ! But oh ! she did want it so— -ano- 
ther pearl for her other ear— “just like this 
one,’* and if Mark wanted her to “just 
worship” him — she could not love him any 
better— he would not be angry with her for 
being so naughty and seeming so ungrate- 
ful, but he would, etc., etc. 

It would be aljsurd to say that Mark 
Laughton was not disappointed. He had 
expected— what, indeed, had he not expec- 
ted ? And here he was, face to face with — 
But Mark adored his wife; and her very 
inconsequence and feminine insatiability 
had charms for him. uf course, this un- 
reasonable demand proved her a silly little 
fool, and selfish too. But he had never 
taken her either for a Solon or a Saint 
Cecilia. He ended by kissing the salt drops 
•from her eyes, and swearing ))y all the gods 
that she should have another incomparable 
pearl as soon as it could be obtained. 

Next morning he paid a second visit to 
Blanks, and announced his requirement. 
The salesman shook his head. He would 
try his best to please his client, but he had 
the poorest hopes of success. Such pearls 
as the Incomparable were only met with 
once in a decade, and then it was but rare- 
ly that they came to London. They were 
nearly always snapped up as soon as dis- 
covered on the fisfiing grounds by American 
buyers, who disposed of them to American 
millionaires. In no case could the Incom- 
parable be matched except at a price far 
beyond that which Mr. Laughton had 
paid for it ; and. in any event, the chances 
of matching it in London were so remote 


as to be visionary. However, if Mr. 
Laughton would mention a figure, the 
salesman would do what lay in his power. 
Mark listened disgustedly. He had not 
foreseen such a difficulty, hut bis word 
was pledged, lie had promised that bis 
wile should have her second ear-ring with- 
in a month, and have it she should, even 
if it cost him half his annual income. Mark 
Laughton was not a millionare, but he 
was comfortably off, and he had never 
been extravagant until he married. He 
gave the salesman carte blanche, and 
repaired to his club. 

When he returned home that evening 
Nelly ran to meet him with a smile of en- 
raptured anticipation, crying : 

“Have you got it ?” 

For one moment mark nearly lost his 
temper. “My dear,’* he answered drily, 
“such perils as the one I gave you yester- 
day are rather hard to match— and they 
are not given away by grocers with a 
pound ol tea.” 

Mrs. Laughton drew back as though he 
had struck her. Her eyes dilated and her 
lips quivered. “Oh, Mark she muttered. 

It had been on the tip of the man%" 
tongue to tell her that he had paid £2,000 
for the first pearl, and that it would pro- 
bably cost fifty per cent, more to gratify 
her whim for the second. But he checked 
himself on the verge of this disclosure, with 
a suppressed curse at his caddishness, and, 
overcome by the reproach of the sensitive 
little creature’s rounded eyes and paling 
checks, he snatched her up in his arms and 
kissed away the recollection of his irritable 
words. That night he repeated his promise 
with embellishments, tind Nelly was bidden 
to look for her second pearl immediately. 
On the following morning Mark visited 
Blank’s bright and early. / 

“Look here,” said he, “it is all nonsense 
saying that my pearl cannot be matched in 
London. There must be fifty like it among 
all the jewels of this great city.” 

The salesman was polite, but unshaken. 
“There may be several in existence,” he ad- 
mitted ; “but if so, they are in private 
hands, and not for sale. Since I saw you 
last 1 have searched all the trade stocks 
from Hatton Garden to St. James Street, 
and my search was a complete failure.” 

Mark Laughton frowned. “But one 
must be found,” he cried. “My word is 
pledged in the matter. I have promised my 
wife that the pearl shall be matched within 
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a week, and if 1 break my promise—’’ He 
paiiised, then added desperately, ‘^What are 
we to do ? Surely, when money is no 
object—” 

The' salesman shrugged his shoulders. 
^Ts money no object, Mr. Laughton ?” 

“Not when weighed against my pro- 
mise,” returned Mark with some little heat. 

The salesman bowed. “Quite so, sir,” 
he murmured. “Well, in that case our best 
plan perhaps would be to advertise.” 

“Do w’hat you like,” cried Mark. “Only 
match my pearl, and remember— within the 
week !” 

That was Wednesday. On Friday morn- 
ing when husband and wife were breakfast- 
ing Mrs. Laughton asked suddenly across 
the table : “Mark, dear, would you mind 
telling me what you paid for my lovely 
pearl ?” 

Mark glanced up from his paper. “Please 
don’t bother that pretty little head with 
thoughts of £ s. d.” he entreated, it was 
not intended for a ready reckoner, I’m 
sure.’*' 

“Please tell me, Mark, darling.” 

“Why do you wish to know ?” 

“Because when I showed it yesterday to 
Lady Rigby she said that you must have 
given a fortune for it. She said she felt 
sure it was worth more than £1,000. Did 
you pay as much as that for it, Mark ?” 

“Somewhere about that figure,” he 
replied evasively. Then, noting the shock- 
ed expression that promptly invaded his 
wife’s mobile face he laughed aloud. 
“LadyRigby has been rating you for driving 
me into the ways of prodigality,” he 
declared accusingly. “Come, Pussy, con- 
fess !” 

“She made me feel ever so uncomforta- 
ble and mean and selfish,” admitted the 
girl. “And I simply dared not tell her 
about the other one— you are going to get. 
Perhaps you ought not to get it. Mark ? 
Are you sure you can afford it, dear ?” 

Mark shrugged his shoulders. “Do not 
flattter yourself that I would ruin myself 
over a chit like you,” he responded gaily. 
“I am not such a fool as I look !” and 
there-upon he changed the subject. 

Nelly Laughton had never admired her 
husband more. Everybody regarded her 
as a silly little thing, and she was 
accustomed to think of herself in a vastly 
different light, but she was quite capable 
of appreciating true gallantry, and she was 
quick to realise that Mark had behaved 


like a preux chevalier. He had made her 
a princely present, and when she, in her 
childish ignorance of its value, had 
demanded a duplication of the gift,, he had 
not offered her the faintest reproach. “He 
ought to have beaten me,”thought the girl. 

As soon as Mark left the house she 
retired to her room and indulged in the 
luxury of a good weep. Then she order- 
ed the carriage and dressed for the street. 
She had made up her mind to call on LAdy 
Rigby and engage her friend’s assistance 
in carrying out a wonderful and most 
heroical idea that had entered her mind 
during her weep. It was nothing less than 
to sell the “Incomparable Pearl” which 
Mark had so generously bestowed on her, 
and to restore the money to her husband. 
Thus she would prove to him that her 
love and her unselfishness were equal to 
his own. The scheme charmed her so 
much that it banished all the sorrow she 
would otherwise have felt in the idea of 
parting from her treasure ; and its mere 
contemplation threw her into an ecstasy 
of excitement. She burst into Lady Rigby’s 
room and disclosed her noble purpose in a 
whirl of words. Lady Rigby listened 
approvingly. She was very fond of Nelly 
Laughton, and she was one of those old- 
fashioned women who profess to despise 
sentiment because they are essentially and 
ineradicably sentimental and desire to 
conceal the fact from themselves. “Show 
me the pearl,” she said. She was inwardly 
boiling over with delight, but she looked 
as stolid as a rock and spoke as coolly as 
an icicle would if such a thing could 
speak. Nelly produced the pearl. Lady 
Rigby carelessly examined it. A moment 
later she nodded her head and gave the girl 
a look of deeply mysterious significance. 
“The very thing !” she declared oracularly. 

“What is the very thing ?” demanded 
Nelly. 

Lady Rigby frowned heavily. “Am I 
to understand that you are determined to 
sell this pearl?” » 

“Yes.” 

“And you desire me to assist you ?” 

“Yes, please, dear Lady Rigby, if only 
you will.” 

“I will.” 

“Oh, thank you ever so much ; I knew 
you would. You are always such a dear 
to me.” 

“Silence, girl, listen. I know where such 
a pearl as this can be sold to great advan- 
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.age. I believe that 1 can get a price for 
t much greater than your husband paid, 
3ut this is what I want to know and 
vhat you must tell me before I help you. 
jupposing that I sell the pearl for £4,000, 
vhat will you do with the money V 

“Give it to Mark, of course.^ 

“All of it 

“Every penny. Why’’— the girl became 
I little indignant— “did you fancy I would 
:eep any of the money ? It wouldn’t be 
lonest !’^ 

Lady Rigby jumped up and very 
iffectionately kissed the flushed little face. 
‘Whatever 1 fancied, 1 ’know now that 
^ou are a nice, good little girl,” she 
leclared. “You wait here till I put on my 
lat, and we shall go straight out and sell 
he pearl.’. 

Before another hour had ended Lad^^ 
-iigby and Nelly Laughton were seated in 
:he private sanctum of a great commission 
irm ofjewellcrs in Hatton Garden, talk- 
ng with the principal. Or rather, Lady 
tigby was talking. By tacit consent she 
onducted the campaign. Nelly was merely 
i looker-on. The jewel merchant knew 
>ady Rigby well They had freequently 
lone business together, for Lady Rigby 
vas a noted collector of precious stones. 
)he opened the proceedings. ‘T have come, 
dr. Massovi, not as a buyer, but as a 
leller, this morning.” 

“Ah ! my lady, that is unusual, but you 
ire always welcome in whatever capacity 
ou make your appearance,” The man 
vras an Italian, and of course he bowed 
•rofoundly avS he uttered his laboured com- 
pliment. Lady Rigby waved it aside, 
he knew from long experience exactly 
vhat such commercial compliments are 
vorth. “You are advertising for a pearl,” 
he observed. 

Mr. Massovi’s face at once betrayed in- 
erest. “Yes, yes,” he said. “That is 
rue, my lady.” 

“Your advertisement,” said Lady Rigby, 
was curiously worded. It described in 
etail the pearl you require, and it sug- 
ested that you are prepared to pay—” 

“Anything in reason, my lady,” excitedly 
iterrupted the merchant. “I make no 
ecretofit— my lady, I am commissioned 
y a certain client who, I believe, is acting 

a millionaire, to procure the sort of 
carl he requires at all costs, provided 
iiat I procure it at once. Time in this 


afiair is the thing that counts, rather than 
money.” 

Lady Rigby nodded. “Look at this 
pearl,” she suggested carelessly. 

Mr. Massovi uttered an irrepressible 
cry of triumph, and almost snatched the 
jewel from her hands. Too late he 
remembered caution. When he glanced at 
Lady Rigby it was to find her regarding 
htm with a hard smile. “My price is 
£5,000,” declared the old lady. “Take it 
or leave it, Massovi, but do not attempt 
to haggle with me.” 

“It is a cruel price,” groaned the mer- 
chant. “If I were buying it for myself 1 
would not give more than £2,000,” 

“But you arc not buying it for your- 
self !” 

“No ” sighed Mr. Massovi. 

Lady Rigby rose. Mr. Massovi hastily 
backed away from her. “1 buy the pearl,” 
he exclaimed. 

“I hen be good enough to give me a 
cheque.” 

Mr. Massovi complied at the top of his 
speed, and a few seconds later the two 
ladies were once more in Nelly’s carriage, 
homeward bound. 

They hardly spoke during the drive. 
They were too much overcome at the 
wonderful bargain they had made, but as 
they separated at Lady Rigby’s door— a few 
words were exchanged. 

“Are you sorry to have lost your pearl ?” 
asked Lady Rigby. 

“I am floating on air,” replied the girl. 
“For the first time in my life I shall be able 
to give Mark something worth having. I 
feel as happy as a queen ; and, oh, you 
darling, I owe it all to you.” 

Lady Rigby wrinkled her face, laughed 
shortly, and climbed the steps. She was 
very nearly as happy as her little friend. 

How Nelly got through the rest of that 
day, she does not know even yet. But at 
length Mark came home. He wore an ex- 
pression of unwonted importance and 
gravity. But Nelly had no eves for such 
trifles. She drew him into the library, shut 
the door, and faced him with a nervous 
smile. “Mark, darling,” she said, “I’m 
afraid that I have not been a very good 
wife to you hitherto —but—” 

He interrupted her with a violent word. 
“Do you want me to thrash you,” he 
demanded angrily. 

Nelly, however, was not to be subdued. 
“Mark, dear, you must listen to me,” she 
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declared. is perfectly true what I said 
ji^st now. I have been horribly silly 
and horribly selfish. Now, about tha4: 
pearl. It cost you a real fortune, and yet I 
was base enough to want another.** 

‘‘And you shall have another,*’ cried 
Mark. 

Nelly pressed her little hand firmly on his 
lips. “No, dear,” she said solemnly. do 
not want it now. F'ortunately I have come 
to my senses in time. I know that you 
cannot really afford to make me such ex- 
pensive presents and I shall not allow it. 
Mark— take this !” Suddenly she flashed 
Mr. Massovi’s cheque across his eyes. 

Mark regarded it for a while in stupid 
bewilderment. “Ma^sovi !” he muttered — 
then his eyes sparkled alight. “Where did 
you get this ?” he demanded. 

“It is for you. It is my anniversary 
gift to you,” said Nelly. “I sold my pearl 
to-day to that man. I did it to show you 
that I am not really as bad as I seemed, 
and because I wanted to help you a little 
instead of always being a burden and a 
drain upon you ! !” 

Mark fingered the Incomparable Pearl 
lying that moment in his pocket, which 
Nelly unwittingly had sold to him that 
day through Massovi, and he strove like a 
Titan to maintain his composure. But, 


hero that he was, the strain was too great. 
A strangled cry burst from his lips, and 
he subsided weakly into the nearest chair, 
covering his face with his hands. Nelly 
watched his heaving body for a moment 
in a state of tender consternation. Then 
her own fortitude gave way, and she fell 
on her knees beside him and wrapped him 
in her arms. “Oh, my dear,** she sobbed, 
“does the little thing I have done for you 
move you like this ? Oh, Mark, my big 
husband, I adore you. I just adore you. 
I am the very happiest woman in the 
whole wide world.** 

Mark Laughton caught up the little 
figure on his knees, and pressed her in a 
rapture of mirth to his breast, thanking 
Providence the while that the external 
physical expression of abandoned laughter 
is sometimes mistakable for another of a 
deeper pathos. He never told his wife 
what she had done, and he saved his In- 
comparable Pearl for presentation to her 
on their next wedding anniversary. Nelly 
wears it now as a pendant on her breast. 
Her craze for ear-rings has been satisfied 
with diamonds. She justly considers her- 
self a rarely unselfish woman, and Mark 
would be the last person on earth to dis- 
agree with her. But whenever she wears 
the Incomparable Pearl he laughs. 


THXT-BOOKS OF INDIAN HISTORY 

By Svei) M. Rauf Ali, Barrister-at-Law 


T he histories of India, that are 
taught in our schools at the present 
day, have produced a state of affairs 
which it will take another generation to 
modify. There can scarcely be any doubt 
regarding the consequences which have 
indirectly flowed from the introduction of 
such histories into the curriculum of 
Indian Universities. They have sown the 
seed of discord among the different peoples 
of India and made them suspicious of one 
another. Where there were harmony, 
mutual respect, sjunpathy and affection 
before, there are dissentions, distrust, 
racial antipathy and hatred now, and for 


all this disastrous change the histories 
are justly held responsible to some extent. 

It is no longer a disputed fact that the 
present existence of the strained relations 
between the Hindus and Mussalmans is 
directly or indirectly the result in part 
of education which includes the teaching 
of history. It does not require a great 
effort to imagine what would have been 
the result if the subject of history had been 
entirely dispensed with in the training of 
the Indian youth. This blank would 
undoubtedly have been a fortunate and 
blissful omission and would have paved 
the way for a speedy fusion of the now 
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conflicting elements in the country. It 
was decidedly an ill omen for the Indian 
nation that fragmentary information of 
the country’s past was collected and put 
together in the form of history to be read 
and digested by Indian students. 

If the compilers had contented them- 
selves with recording the bare facts 
without making ill considered comments 
and passing damaging criticism upon them 
and let the readers draw their own con- 
clusions, there would have been hardly any 
mischief done to the cause of unity and 
fraternisation. But unfortunately histo- 
riography has degenerated into the art 
of cataloguing past grievances; and simple 
narratives have been debased into reason- 
ed opprobrium. 

The art of the historian is regarded a 
sacred thing in the East, and the Oriental 
conception of a history is substantially 
different from the European in as much 
as the Oriental treats his subject with 
almost religious p'lQty in faithlulness of 
detail and accuracy of facts and strictly 
observes the rules of neutrality in depict- 
ing events. He seldom goes out of his 
way to draw his inferences from inci- 
Lients ; for his sphere is limited to merely 
recording facts and giving a true and faith- 
ful account of events and characters. But 
if he ever oversteps the boundaries and 
.indertakes to make deductions from the 
lata, he is extremely cautious, and careful 
to point out his own conclusions as dis- 
:inct from the circumstances that gave rise 
to them. This is why his writings are 
ilraost always put down as dry, unin- 
:eresting and repugnant stuff by the Euro- 
peans ; who understand history to be a 
savoury and highly seasoned dish for in- 
tellectual entertainment. It is evident 
that to make it palatable, some extra- 
neous ingredients niust be used and are 
Lised which, though useful in adding to its 
laste, are nevertheless extremly injurious 
:o its genuineness and puritv of substance. 

If Oriental histories are insipid, they 
nave at least one redeeming feature that 
:hey are pure and are not dressed up to 
form an agreeable repast for a particular 
dass of people. They are bold and impar- 
:ial narratives of the deeds and short- 
jomings of kings and sultans. Their writers 
lo not as a rule inflict their own opinions 
ind conclusions upon the reader but leave 
lim free to exercise his own judgment. 
\.nd this very feature which constitutes 


inferiority in the eyes of the Europeans is 
in fact their glory and a point of supe*- 
riority. There is no doubt that the3r con- 
tain the raw materials out of which a 
systematic history could be prepared but it 
could only be done by natives themselves. 
TheEuropean writers could compile the his- 
tories of their own countries in a far more 
healthy manner than they are able to do 
in writing histories of India. It is not 
cas3’ fc>r an European to take up a detach- 
ed position, strip himself of all prejudices 
and predilections, dive deep into the soul of 
the East, keep a sympathetic attitude 
throughout and forget for the time being 
that he belongs to the West. Unless he 
can do all this and more, he cannot acquire 
any competency whatever to judge ac- 
curately the trend of the forces that have 
moulded the past of India or any other 
Eastern country. Hence all his eforts at 
being the true interpreter of the evolution 
of the East have ended in nothing. 

The object of history, as at present un- 
derstood, is not only to make the student 
acquainted with the events of the bygone 
times but to enable him to see into the dim 
future and predict with reasonable accu- 
racy what circumstances will lead to such 
and such results, or to what direction the 
condition of public affairs points. Serious 
study of history has an educative influence 
on the mind and helps the individual in 
sobering his judgment with regard to the 
current topics. The reason why the teach- 
ing of history is considered an essential 
element of training in the present 
times, is perhaps evident in its effect on 
the general character of an European 
youth ; for besides giving him an insight 
into matters of historical importance, it 
produces in him the consciousness of being 
the inheritor of a glorious past and makes 
him a thorough patriot. The very idea 
that he is the descendant of a great andi 
prosperous people, who fought their 
battles with courage and fortitude to 
gain their civic rights and liberties, has a 
magic effect upon his whole conduct, and 
a sense as keen as it is earnest, to keep up 
to the reputation of his forefathers turns 
him away from low, selfish and unpatrio- 
tic pursuits. He becomes as a matter of 
course, a loyal aud fearless citizen of the 
state ready to do his utmost to safeguard 
his interests and national dignity. The 
valuable conviction that life becomes valu- 
able from the enjoyment of the full rights 
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of a man, is in fact the offspring of his 
training in history. 

It is true the nucleus of national charac-' 
ter must have existed before there was any 
systematic teaching of history ; but it is 
also true that history unwritten and 
untaught has from the outset played an all 
important part in the making ofa nation. 
In the times long gone by, when Homer 
recited his llliad, the bards chanted and 
the minstrels sang to the accompaniment 
of their uncouth harps, the praises of the 
old old heroes to infuse in the warriors a 
spirit of chivalry and dauntlessness, 
history even in the form of songs and epic 
appealed to man and his pride of l^irth, 
as it appeals to-day through the organized 
channels of historical literature. 

If it IS admitted that history has 
this ulterior object of the formation of 
national character in its instruction, the 
histories of India now in use fall short 
of this high purpose ; for they have 
produced a diametrically opposite effect. 
Instead of creating an outline ofa common 
national character in the Indian youth, 
they have given rise to such traits as are 
mutually destructive and antagonistic in 
nature. The ideals that they have set up 
before the different peoples of India arc 
not common but averse to one another. 
The youth, who ought to have been 
saturated with the high motives of 
patriotism and public spirit as a natural 
result of historical training, is found 
dissipating his energies on trifling and 
frivolous questions of religious and class 
differences. The impression which the 
study of his country’s history has left upon 
his mind is full of gloom, despondency and 
prejudice. He is made to believe that 
there was rarely a time of constant peace, 
security of personal property and unbroken 
prosperity in the whole record of past 
ages. The long series of sufferings and 
privations was only now and then broken 
by the ad vent of such exceptional characters 
as Asoka, Vikramaditya and Akbar. His 
people were oppressed at every turn and 
his race degraded on every occasion. Such 
dark and dreary scenes of cruelty and 
horrible tortures, persecutions and 
massacres are conjured up before his vision 
by the study of these histories that he 
thanks his stars that he is living in more 
humane times. 

The evil effects of introducing such one- 
sided histories would not have been as great 


in any other country as they are in India . 
for here the people take in what is written 
implicity and accept the narratives without 
questioning. What is written, to them 
has the sanction of the law or the word of 
wisdom and truth. Accordinggly in the 
beginning whatever they were taught in 
books they regarded as the gospel truth, 
and it is a psychological fact that the first 
impresssions of the child are most endur- 
ing, vivid, and indelible. But now the 
time has come that even those deep -root- 
ed convictions of the accuracy of these 
histories are giving way to the more 
weighty evidence of facts on the 
opposite side. The conclusions and even 
statements bearing all these semblances 
of historical veracity have lately been 
found out to consist of such poor stuff as 
nightmares are made of. In the light 
of recent researches they appear so ridicul- 
ously absurd that even a child at school 
hesitates in granting their authenticity. 

A reactionary feeling is prevalent in the 
country, which is the natural outcome of 
extremely exaggerated accounts of the mis- 
deeds and iniquities of the past kings and 
states. It puts a value upon the present- 
day historical writings commensurate 
with their real worth. The general hesi- 
tancy in accepting as true those facts which 
had the force of truisms and axioms a little 
while ago is symptomatic of a change preg- 
nant with far-reaching consequences. The 
consensus of opinion in the educated circles 
of India is decidedly inclined to the view 
that India was never so plunged in 
darkness, anarchy and corruption as it is 
represented to have been. If there were but 
one act of cruelty it has been magnified 
tenfold to offer a favourable contrast with 
the present conditions. Life, in fact, was 
never so intolerable as we are made to be- 
lieve. The administration of justice, though 
carried on according to comparatively 
primitive ideas and on rather crude lines, 
was not so inefficient and productive of 
chaos as the complicated systems which 
prevail now. For it is notoriously true 
that if at present an aggrieved party 
wants redress, his getting it mostly de- 
pends upon his capacity to spend money 
on engaging powerful advocates rather 
than on the merits of his case. This has 
given rise to an almost inconceivable pre- 
valence of sufferings which in their turn 
have nearly completely destroyed the sense 
of self-respect in the masses. 
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Thus it will be seen that while on the unsuitable modern machinery for the di^ 
one hand histories of India have pensation of public justice in its multifari- 
failed signally in setting up a high ous phases. 

ideal of patriotic citizenship before the E^osterity, however, will have sufficient 
present generation, on the other the materials to judge the past ages ; and 
autochthonous manliness of Indians has their verdict will be a true one indeed, 
been dwindling owing to the weight of the 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 


LUMINARY of uncommon brilliance 
has lately set under the horizon of 
Western India. A patriot of superior 
g^ype, a champion of the rights of the 
|>eople, a teacher of the younger generation, 
a public leader has passed away. The 
iHon- Mr. Gokhale’s life was short, but 
it was packed with incidents, each one of 
which points a moral, though it may not 
adorn a tale. It may be truly said of him 
that he lived too old and died too young. 
He was a representative not only of the 
present times but also of the past and of 
the future. He had imbibed to the fullest 
extent the teachings of his the late 

Mr. Kanade, whom we may be justified 
in calling ^the Indian of the 19th century.’ 
It was Ranade who preached for the first 
time the necessity of learning from the past, 
living in the present, and trusting in the 
future, and it was Mr. Gokhale who 
personified that teaching. Coming into 
contact with such a personality as that of 
Mr. Gokhale was an education in itself. 
It IS a pity that no Indian Boswell has 
lived to record the illuminating private 
talks and pithy remarks of the late 
^r. Gokhale. Few had opportunities 
o dive deep into the mind and heart of 
he great leader. For Mr. Gokhale rarely 
xposed himself to the public gaze or allow- 
d unauthorised persons to enter the inner 
ircle of his friends. The general public 
was permitted to have a view of hi^ exteri- 
or only. The interior of that personality 
vyhich had in its keeping the springs of ac- 
tion was the inner shrine to which not many 
bad access. That was far more inspiring 
than his public speeches and addresses. It 
s therefore the bounden duty of everyone 
who had the good fortune to be associated 
with him even for a short time to let the 
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HON. MR. GOKHALE 

public have a peep into that inner spirit 
of the man, which enabled him to achieve 
so much in such a brief span of life. It 
is a debt which he owes to himself as much 
as to the person that is gone and to the 
generation that will follow. 

Inspired with the sense of the responsi- 
bility, I make an attempt in the follow- 
ing paragraphs to briefly put together 
my reminiscences of the late Mr. Gokhale, 
with whom I had the honor and good for- 
tune to be associated for several years, and 
that at the most critical period in his 
public career. It was a period which tried 
his mettle and showed him in his true 
light for the first time to the world. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that he 
came out safely through the ordeal and 
had since shone as brightly as ever. 

I believe it was in September of 1897, 
that one fine morning while returning 
from my walk 1 paid a visit to Mr. 
Gokhale as it w as then ray custom. The 
“apology” incident was then being hotly 
discussed in newspapers and Mr. Gokhale’s 
conduct was being severely criticised in 
the Indian Press. It was given only to 
a few to place themselves in imagination 
in Mr. Gokhale’s position and to think 
calmly and dispassionately over the ques- 
tion. Mr. Gokhale was always very 
sensitive to criticism. An adverse remark 
casually made was sufficient to upset his 
mind and to deprive him of sleep for the 
whole night. It looks rather strange that 
a public leader who had the taste of the life 
of a journalist, who of neccessity becomes 
callous to criticism, could not realise to 
himself how the judgment of newspapers 
was bound to be hasty or biassed m 
several ways. Mr. Gokhale’s innocent 
mind at this time was deeply grieved at the 
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misfortune of being unjustly made a 
victim of adverse and strong criticism and 
his feelings were clearly reflected in his face: 
While we were sipping tea, the first 
question he asked me was about what the 
newspapers were saying of him. Being in 
charge of the conduct of the Dnyan Prakash^ 
an organ of the moderate party led by Mr. • 
Gokhale himself, I was in close touch with 
newspapers all over India, and had care- 
fully read their criticism about Mr. 
Gokhale. However I knew the sensitive 
nature of Mr. Gokhale and being conscious 
of the effect that would likely be left on his 
mind if I were to satisfy his curiosity, I 
tried to evade answering. But he was 
persistent in his demand and heckled me 
with questions after questions about the 
attitude towards him of this paper and of 
that paper till at last I was compelled to 
tell him the unvarnished truth. This was 
followed by another question, that about 
ray own personal opinion as to how far 
the critics were justified in the adverse 
criticism. It was hard for me to answer. 
For 1 must confess that I was among 
those who honestly believed that though 
Mr. Gokhale was perfectly justified in 
tendering an apology to those who had 
been unwittingly wronged, the ampleness 
of the apology and the words in which it 
was clothed left much room for criticism. 
Being asked to give my own opinion 
unreservedly and looking to the intimate 
relation existing between us, 1 could not 
withhold from him the truth and rather 
indiscreetly added that his (Mr. Gokhale’s) 
conduct had brought no little humiliation 
on the country to whose service he had 
consecrated his life, I was trembling in 
my shoes with the thought that my hasty 
and indiscreet remark would rouse him to 
fur}^ and that I would get a strong rebuke 
for the expression of my opinion. But 
nothing of the sort actually happened. 
Instead of all that, my remarks only 
deepened his sorrow and depression and 
to my surprise he said in a low tone 
“Vasudeorao, you can scarcely have an 
idea how sorry I feel to hear from you 
that my conduct on this occasion has 
brought no little humiliation on my 
country. I accept that to be your frank 
and honest opinion, and I take it for 
what it is worth. But I tell you, you 
will, 1 hope, live to see that a day will 
come when I shall cover my country with 
glory by way of compensation for the 


wrong I am alleged to have done, and 
then critics of your type, who are now 
running me to death will be converted 
into my admirers.’* These are not exactly 
his words, but so far as I remember, they 
faithfully convey his meaning and truly 
represent the strength of his will-power. 
How prophetic were his words and how 
fully has the prophecy been fulfilled ! I had 
made note of that day*s conversation in 
my diary and as I glance over that page 
of my diary now, tears come into my eyes 
and my breast becomes oppressed with 
feelings of pride and grief. Mr. Gokhale’s 
words mean a good deal. They convey a 
lesson which Young India will do well to lay 
to their hearts. It is this— that sincerity of 
purpose, resoluteness of the heart and an 
incessant and steady pursuit of one’s 
aim never fail to carry their own convic- 
tion and to lead to an achievement, which 
is simply wonderful. 

As I try to recollect such striking inci- 
dents as are likely to throw light on the 
spirit of his noble career, two or three 
stand prominent before my eyes. They 
may not be as striking as the one just men- 
tioned, hut they are valuable as reflecting 
light on the ennobling qualities of his heart 
and as showing to what extent Mr. 
Gokhale had made politics the vital part 
of his life. Mr. T. C. R. Aiyangar, a 
Homoepathic practitioner in Poona and a 
theosophist, was one of his friends and Mr. 
Gokhale for a time under his influence had 
begun practicising Yoga with a view to 
bring peace to his troubled mind. Mr. 
Gokhale had concealed this fact from his 
friends as Yoga looked singularly out oi' 
the way of an agnostic. But one day the 
fact was revealed to me to my utter sur- 
prise in a visit I paid him. I was not parti- 
cularly enamoured of Theosophy or Yoga 
either, but it amused me considerably to 
know that an agnostic that Mr. Gokhale 
then was, could bring himself round to 
take seriously to the practice of Yoga and 
that sort of thing. I could not help ques- 
tioning him on the subject. He admitted 
that he was seeking peace of mind in the 
practice of Yoga but added that he was 
quite out of his element in doing so and 
could not even learn his first lesson of 
Yoga, which was on the concentration 
of mind, as directly he set himself to the 
task, visions of Blue Books and Government 
resolutions appeared before him to distract 
his attention. Such was the intensity of his 
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taste for the study of politics that he had 
to give up the Dhyariy Dbarana &c., and to 
turn to Karma-yoga, which subsequently 
proved to be the proper element for him. 

On o-nother occasion we had a sort of 
informal discussion on the subject of the 
existence of God and the efficacy of prayer. 
Mr. Gokhale was a past master in the 
skill of conducting a debate, and his 
mastery over the English language, his 
facility of expression, and persuasive elo- 
quence never failed to show him to an ad- 
vantage and to win success for him. At 
any rate, 1 must confess that I was quite 
unequal to the task aud I was perfectly 
conscious of my own inability to argue 
with him. Mr. Gokhale clearly saw 
through my mind and showing respect to 
my tender susceptibilities dropped the first 
part of the question. He next turned to 
the question of prayer and asked me whe- 
ther a believer in the existence of God and 
His grace that I was, I ever prayed, and 
on receiving a reply in the affirmative, he 
next asked me whether I could tell him if 
ever my prayer had remained unheard, 
and if so, what must be its cause. I re- 
lated to him my varied experience and 
among other causes of the prayers remain- 
ing unheard I laid stress on the want of 
sincerity in the prayer uttered. ‘There you 
are,' said he, and added that though he had 
his own doubts about the Divine Grace, he 
could very well respect my feelings; but 
much, he said^ depended on the idea^ of 
prayer that one carried about him. The 
prayer in the form of words only not back- 
ed by the substantial weight of sincerity 
and earnestness Of purpose was bound to 
be light as air and no wonder that it failed 
to reach Heaven above. The prayer or the 
intense desire by whatever name you may 
cal! it, must be of a more substantial 
nature. It must be transformed into action 
by oneself before seeking help from worldly 
or other-worldly beingd. How strange and 
out of place do these words look as coming 
from the lips of an agnostic, and yet how 
true they are ! The whole of Mr. Gopal- 
rao’s private and public career showed 
him to be a religious man in this true sense 
of the word.. Shall we not the so-called 
religious men take a lesson from this 
incident ? ^ 

Mr. Gokhale with all his experience of 

Mr. Gokhale had become a believer in God years 
before hie death.— Editor, Modern Review, 


public life remained to the last a simple- 
minded man. In the beginning of his 
public career this virtue was excessive even 
to a fault. After his returning from 
England, whither he had gone to appear 
as a witness before the Weloy Commission, 

I had gone to pay him a visit and this 
time the topic of our conversation happen- 
ed to be the editor of a certain newspaper 
which never missed, nay even created, 
an opportunity for bitterly attacking 
him. Strange as it may appear, this same 
editor, whom I shall not name, used fre- 
quently to go to Mr. Gokhale and enjoyed 
his hospitality. He cunningly drew Mr. 
Gokhale to expound to him all his plans 
and to open his heart, but when the time 
came for criticising Mr. Gokhale in his 
paper, he never failed to mercilessly twist 
his words so as to suit his purpose. Mr. 
Gokhale knew all this and yet could not 
understand it. On the contrary he praised 
his ability in season and out of season, to 
every young man of his party who went 
to him. That day he happened to express 
his admiration for him to me. When 
bring back to my mind that day’s scene," 

I wonder how indignant 1 became at this 
and how I lost the balance of my mind so 
far as to give Mr. Gokhale a strong rebuff 
for his misplaced confidence and praise. 
*Gopalrao,' said I, ‘pardon me for my 
bluntness. But I cannot help it. The man 
you praise so much is not a gentleman. 
He has called you a hewer-of-wood and 
drawer-of-water and called you worse 
names in his paper and yet you are such a 
simpleton as to open your mind to him 
and even express your admiration for 
his abilit-y. Pray save your friends from 
. this humiliation." Mr. Gokhale seemed 
touched to the quick with my sharp 
retort. I too felt extreme shame and re- 
pentance for my indiscreet, disrespectful 
and painful words and avoided going 
to Mr. Gokhale for some two months 
after. But we once happened to meet 
at the house of a friend who had invited us 
to a dinner given in celebration of the 
thread-ceremony of his son. It was attend- 
ed by almost all prominent moderates. 
Mr. Gokhale was of course the centre 
of attraction to all. Everybody was 
hanging on his lips. He was cheerful 
and merry with all, but at the sight of me 
sadness returned to his face. I had wished 
Mr. Gokhale would ignore my presence, 
and leave me severely aloffe. But no! 
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After a few minutes he called me aside 
and with tears in* his eyes and with a 
throat choked with emotion, he said,' 
Wasudeprao, I sincerely .regret thatday^s 
incident and am prepared to forget it. I 
very much miss your company, and 1 can- 
not leave you without taking a definite 
promise that you will repeat your visits. 
When will you see me next ?” Needless to 
say that 1 became quite overwhelmed 
with the sense of shame at his kind words. 
I wished he had far better slapped me in 


the face than killed me with kindness, and 
I repeated my visits to him. Such little 
incidents, light as they may seem, are 
pregnant with meaning and show how 
tender was his heart and how forgiving 
his nature. The thousand and one similar 
incidents truly make up his biography and 
show the real nature of the man, as they 
faithfully interpret his actions. 

Indore 3-3-15 Vasudev Goyind Apte. 


SIR PHILIP FRANCIS-A TRUE BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA 


T he council which was constituted to 
assist Warren Hastings, the first 
Governor-General of India in the deli- 
beration of measures for the government 
of this country, included among its mem- 
bers Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) Francis. 
He was of Irish parentage and son of a 
clergyman and was thus l3rought up from 
his very cradle under the influence of the 
Bible and Christianity. It is not necessary 
to dilate on his early years, his school and 
college days. He was a remarkable per- 
sonality and he had made his influence felt 
on the English politics of the da}' in many 
ways the best of these was the publica- 
tion of the letters which he wrote under the 
now-de-plume of Junius. There can hardly 
be any doubt now that Philip Francis was 
the author of those letters. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
England presented the spectacle of moral 
abandonment. Politicians and statesmen 
knew not what honesty was. They were 
corrupt. Parliament was reeking with 
corruption as Macaulay had said that it 
could not do its business without its mem- 
bers being bribed. The private character of 
the men in high offices was also scandal- 
ously shocking. 

When society was so corrupt, a man 
was needed to reform it. Any one who 
dared to expose these abuses must be 
possessed of great moral courage. Philip 
Francis had it in abundance. But he had 
to do his self-imposed task anonymously, 
otherwise his life in that country would 
not have been worth a few hours purchase. 
As he wrote to Wilkes ; 


“At present there is something oracular in the 
delivery of my opinions. I speak from a recess w'hich 
no human curiosity can penetrate ; and darkness, we 
are told, is one source of the sublime. The mystery 
of Junius increases his impf)rtance.'’ 

An eminent historian has observed 

“The Letters of Junius arc eminently the writings 
of a man who understood the conditions of public 
life and the characters of public men —who wrote not 
simply for public applause or for the gratification of 
private spite, but for the attainment of definite 
political ends. * * * * He received no money for his 
writings, and could have no selfish object to gani, 
while he had grave dangers to fear. There is little 
doubt that he had some real public spirit, and very 
sincere desire to drag down men whose public lives 
were scandalously bad.” * 

The Letters of Junius produced their de- 
sired effect. They were very eagerly read 
by all classes of the population and they 
are now reckoned among the classics of 
English literature. 

The appointment of such a man to the 
Governor-General’s council was calculated 
to be of great benefit to India, and so it 
proved to be. 

When Francis landed in Calcutta, 
Bengal had hardly been twenty years 
under the sway of the East India Company. 
But the people of that province had been 
groaning under the tyranny of the servants 
of that body. The condition of Bengal be- 
came most wretched when the East India 
Company obtained a footing there after 
the battle of Plassey. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
was a philosopher and not a sentimental 
writer of fiction or even of history. Yet in 
writing of the doings of the foreign traders 
and officials of those days in India, he com- 

* Lecky’ts Etiglatid Vol ; III p, 452. 
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pared them to those of the Spaniards in 
Mexico and Peru.* 

Salt was very heavily taxed and so 
was land. There was a drought in Bengal 
in 1770, which developed into that terrible 
famine which, it is said, swept away one- 
third of the population of Bengal and 
whose ravages it took three generations 
to repair. 

Land furnished the principal source of 
revenue to the coffers of the state. A^’ter 
obtaining the Dewaiiy of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, the East India Company very 
heavily taxed the laud, so famine and 
deserted villages were the consequences of 
their short-sighted policy. On account of 
the overwhelming weight of the burdens 
on agriculture, most fertile parts of Bengal 
fell out of cultivation. 

Sir Henry S. Maine writes in his Popu- 
lar Government^ p. 48 : — 

“In the early days of the Hast India Company, 
villages ‘broken by a severe settlement’ were constant- 
ly calling for the attention of the Government , the 
assessment on them did not appear to be excessive 
on English fiscal principles, but it had been heavy 
enough to press down the motives t(j labour, so that 
they could barely recover themselves.” 

Francis as said before was a reformer. 
He was not the man to see these a))uses go 
uncorrected. Biit in the Governor-General, 
Mr. Warren Hastings, he did not find 
one who would support him in his zeal for 
reform. Hastings was an “Indian Nabob” 
—a term which was applied to those Bri- 
tish adventurers who used to come out to 
this country to seek their fortune. They 
used to shake the pagoda tree and grow 
rich in a few years’ time. That they were 
a source of great danger to their country 
was realised by some of the wise men of 
England and of the continent. 

Regarding them, Chatham said in one 
of his Speeches in 1770 

“For some years past, there has been an influx of 
wealth into this country which has been attended 
with many fatal consequences, because it has not 
)een the regular, natural produce of labour and in- 
lustry. The riches of Asia have been poured in upon 
IS, and have brought with them not only Asiatic 

uxury, but, I fear, Asiatic principles of Government. 

^ViLhout connections, without any natural interest in 
die soil, the importers of foreign, gold have forced 
-heir way into Padiament by s5ucn a torrent of 
irivate corruption a3 no private hereditary fortune 
mid resist.” (Chatham Correspondence, III. 405). 

Voltaire in a letter to Chesterfield 
^vritten about 1772, expressed his belief 

* Social Statics, 1st Edition, pp. 367-368. 


that Indian wealth had so corrupted EiliJ- 
land that she had now Entered upon her 
period of decadence. (Annual Register, 
1773, p. 217). 

Horne Tookc ‘observed of English 
manners that they had not changed by 
degrees, but all of a sudden ; and he attri- 
buted it chiefiy to our connection witA 
India that luxury and corruption had 
flowed in, not as in Greece like a gentle 
rivulet, but after the manner oX a torrent.” 
(vStephens’ Life of Horne Tooke, II. 488). 

It was not expected of Warren Hastings 
that he would afford any helping hand 
to Francis in the reform which he tried 
to carry out in the administration of 
this country. This accounts for all the 
quarrels that took place in the Council 
Chamber of the Governor-General, which 
at last culminated in the duel between 
Warren Hatings and Francis. Francis was 
not popular with the Anglo-Indian of his 
time, because he treaded on their corn and 
tried to effect reforms which would have 
curbed their high-handed proceedings in 
this country. 

Land has been always the great source 
of revenue to the government of this 
country. But the East India Company 
had so much overtaxed the land, that 
in many parts of Bengal, ‘gardens had 
been turned into deserts.* The govefn- 
ment was in a dilemma and did not know 
how to make both ends meet. It was at 
this juncture that Francis proposed the 
Permanent Settlement of Land Revenue. 
He wrote very strongly on the subject. 
In this he was assisted by Sir Frederick 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth and 
Governor-(5eneral of India. His pro- 
posal was not given effect to during his 
residence in India. But the credit for this 
measure assigned to Lord Cornwallis 
deservedly belongs to him. * 

He should also be looked upon as the 
real author of the Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. It is a well-known fact that he 
assisted the conductors of the Impeach- 
ment with facts and figures which partly 
helped them in making the Impeachment 
effective. He was prevented on tech- 
nical grounds from taking part in the Im- 
peachment, but he was the right hand man 
of Eurke, Sheridan and Pitt. Although the 

•See “Why Permanent Settlement was granted 
to Bengal” published in the Modern Review for 
September, 1907. 
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Impeachment was an apparent failure, yet 
it was a real success ; since it purified the 
Indian administration. 

If India is not colonised to-day by Hri- 
tishers, it is because Sir Philip Francis 
proved it to demonstration that such a 
step would sound the death-knell of British 
rule in India. In his Minute ‘published in 
the Bengal Revenue Consultations, dated 
12th May 1775, Sir Philip Francis wrote:— 

‘‘1. If nothin* but grants of waste lands were in 
question, it would still be an object of serious consi- 
deration, first, to the British Government, whether or 
not it would be advisable to encourage colonization 
here. 

» * « * 

“4, The soil of right belongs to the natives. 
Former conquerors contented themselves with exacting 
a tribute from the lands, and left the natives in quiet 
possession of them. 

“To alienate them in favor of strangers may be 
found a dangerous as well as an unjust measure. Wc 
cannot understand the arts of cultivation in this soil 
and climate, sf) well as the natives. The landholder 
will consider us with jeahnisy and hatred, as the 
invaders of his rights and property. The ryots, 
attached by custom, religion and i)rejudice, to the 
authority of their ancient masters, will not readily 
submit to la1)Our for new ones to whom they are not 
bound by any natural relation ot manners or religion, 
or by reciprocal obligations of protection and depend- 
ence. A few Europeans will be thinly scattered over 
the face of the country ; the native inhabitants wdll 
desert it.’' 

Again, in an introduction to a publica- 
tion, intituled ^^Original Minutes of the 
Governor-General and Council of Fort 
William, on the settlement and collection 
of the Revenues of Bengal, with a plan 
recommended to the Court of Directors in 
January 1776,” Sir P. Francis wrote 

“As a (jLiestion at least it deserves to be considered 
whether it may not be essential, not only to the 
internal prosperity of the country, but to its depend- 
ence on Great Britain, that the Europeans in Bengal, 
should be limited to as small a number as the services 
of the Government will admit of. 

“The acquisition was made, and has hitherto been 
preserved by a British force which has borne no 
proportion to 1 hat of the natives. Under a mild and 
equitable Government, under such a one as it is our 
own greatest interest no less than our duty to give 
them, they are incapable of rebellion or defection. 
Their patience and submission to their rulers in the 
last twenty years are sufficient to show how much 
they can endure On the other hand, as wc increase 
the number of those who can only exist at the expense 
of the country, we load our Government with useless 
weights, and add to its embarassmeuts without 
adding to its strength. 

“Whether these Europeans are directly employed 
or not in the service of Government, there is no fund 


but the public revenue out of which they can deriv 
subsistence One w^ay or other it is paid for by i 
country, and one way or other must become charge 
able to Government. 

“Exclusive of public employments or contracts with 
the India Company, there is no fair occupation for the 
industry of Europeans in Bengal. Every enterpriso 
they engage in, whether of foreign commerce oi 
internal improvement, leads them into distress if i( 
does not end in their ruin. Even of adventurers 
pursuing every mode of acejuisition that offers, very 
few, if any, have succeded. But these are people to 
whom no encouragement should be given. Their 
residence in the country, especially in the remoter 
parts, harasses the people and alienates them from 
their natural habits of submission to any power that 
protects them.’' 

He was the son of a clergyman and was 
reared on the teachings of the Bible and 
Christianity from his cradle. But he had 
no faith in the Christian missions of his 
day in this country. 

Our assertion that India is not a con- 
quered country is based on an Act of 
Parliament passed on the renewal of the 
charter of the Hast India Company in 
1793 in which occurs the clause 

“To pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honor, and policy of this nation,'' &c. 

Very few know the fact that Sir Philip 
Francis had to make a stubborn fight to 
get this clause inserted. 

Sir Philip P'rancis was a true friend of 
India because it was at his suggestion 
that Permanent Settlement was granted 
to those provinces of India which were in 
his time under British administration ; be- 
ceiuse he was instrumental in the Impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings which purified 
the Indian administration ; because his 
strong advocacy prevented the colonisa- 
tion of India by his compatriots ; because 
he was opposed to Christianising India ; 
and lastly because he made the Britisli 
Legislature declare that conquest of India 
was repugnant to the wish, the honor and 
policy ot that nation. 

His private life was not above reproach. 
But that was partly the fault* of the age 
in which he lived. There can be no question 
that he was a far-seeing politician and 
conscientious public man and one who 
tried to do good to his fellow human be- 
ings irrespective of their color or creed. 

M. 
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THE QUEST OF IHE TRIUNE 


. .npRIBENI-Sangam— the Quest of the 

I Triune.* Belonging to the litera- 

^ ture of introspection, of auto- 
graphy (to coin a word), in the style of a 
true symbolic art — these utterances are the 
sincere self-expression of a personality 
which is not simple but complex, one in 
which many discordant notes,— the indivi- 
dual and the universal,— the immanental 
and the transcendental,— -have been fused iii 
a new and complex harmony,— as in Abt 
Vogler’s music. 

Tribeni-Sangam presents to the world 
not only a new temparament but also a 
new idea, — the philosophy of the Triune, — 
not of the one, nor of the Duad, but of the 
Triad, or rather of a “third between’^ in 
which and for which the twain exists. 
This tertium quid^ this intermediary being, 
the formless transcendent Real, is reflected 
in the twain,— Bhaga van and Jiva, the 
universal spirit, and the individual soul,— as 
in two parallel mirrors, and giver, rise to an 
endless series of reflections and inter-reflec- 
tions — from the universal to the individual 
and back from the individual to the uni- 
versal, and so on in an infinite ascending 
order, — w'hich constitutes the process in 
creation, the dynamics of world-history. 
And as in cosmic creative evolution so also 
in the movement of the individuahs soul- 
life, which is the individual’s creation, there 
aye two parallel mirrors, the real world- 
order, and the ideal spirit-order, in which 
and through which the intermediary indivi- 
dual soul endlessly reflects itself into life. 

The name meaning the ming- 

ling of the two streams, the Jumna and the 
Sarasvati, in confluence in the Ganges, is 
intended to symbolise this central philoso- 
phy of the Tri-une, which in these piece is 
diversely represented in divers aspects of 
life and experience. 

First part .-—The first x)iece (??) 

shows the meaning of colour in life and 
art; it presents the philosophy of the 
triune in showing how the colourless (the 

* Triheni‘Sanganj by Mrs. Sarayubala Das-Gupta, 
author of Basantu-Ptayan. Published by Messrs. 
Gurudas Chatterji and Sons, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 


transcendent) breaks up into colours in 
creation. The first piece is a prelude, 
nothing more, it proposes an art cons- 
truction,— that is all. The actual cons, 
truction begins with the second piece (C^fW, 

really which protrays creative fire 

as it burns now flaming, now smouldering, 
in earth and sky, ending with a Vision of 
its three forms, and its three Spheres. 

Second Part ( The second 

part describes (and analyses) some of the 
experiences of the soul in the intermediate 
stages of thisjourney in quest of the Triune. 
The first piece ( ) describes the rhythm 

of life writh its alternate motions and pau- 
ses, experienced in the inner movement 
of the writer’s own life-history. The second 

piece ( ), in a sort of passion- 

fugue depicts the movement of the soul 
from a passionate self-centred individualism 
to a passionate self-less mediatorship for 
the world. 

Third Part “at the confluence”) 

Here the literary form is entirely 
new,— being a new development of 

literary art. It is named ; soul- 

drama, which is here completed in a tri- 
logy of one-act dramas. The differences 
between the ordinary drama and this soul- 
drama will clear up this new conception. 
The ordinary drama (stage-play) repre- 
sents the conflict of instincts, passions, 
ideas, through the conflict of characters, 
the dramatis personae^ in the arena of 
social life. The action, the plot, the inci- 
dents, form a series of overt acts ; Society 
is the common external medium or milieu. 
But in this soul-drama, the action is a 
soul-process or soul-movement. The idea 
is this : each of us moderns is a complex 
personality, the meeting-ground (or melt- 
ing pot) of so many heredities, cultures, 
ages ;-~a complex personality in whom 
there are multiple personalities, warring, 
striving with one another, for dominant 
expression in the central soul-life,— which 
here serves as the common (internal) 

medium. (Eove), mm (Knowledge), 
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(the Mind^, (the love of the indivi- 

duAl), (the love of the universal) 

are so many personae, so many individu- 
alities, each with a life-scheme of his ( or 
her ) own, each with a world-idea, each 
with a distinct temparament and will. 
The situation at the opening of each 
drama, is one of conflict, a conflict which 
takes place in the arena of the individual 
soul, confronted with some social problem 
or world-problem conceived as a problem 

of life. The Central P^ersonality { 

) is the milieu or common 

point of reference, the arbiter or umpire, 
the unifier and harmoniser, being the self 
that completes, fulfils, realises them all, 

the Karta ( ) lord and master of the 

household. The plotj is a soul-process, a 
development of the ooMflict by which the 
soul moves towards the crisis or denoue- 
ment, viz., the final peace and harmony 
in which the conflict ends. In each of the 
three dramas, it is seen that the denoue- 
ment is brought about by an apparition 
or a voice, a manifestation of the trans- 
cendental spirit in the background of the 
individual soul. This is followed at the 
close by a soliloquy ( or epilogue ) which 
reveals the meaning, scheme and purpose 
of the soul-movement in the drama. 

This is no Mystery or Miracle play ; it 
has no supernatural actors or ultra- 
mundane scenery, — no Morality : it brings 
no virtues or vices on the stage ; — no 
allegorical drama of the Maeterlinck type ; 
it is no indirect symbolical representation, 
but a direct dramatic presentation, of the 
experiences of the inner life. That this is 
a new form or type of the dramatic art 
will appear from the fact that the three 
pieces of the trilogy show certain common 
structural features, a definite scheme and 
law of art-construction, from which the 
critic will find it easy to formulate its 
canons. 

The first piece of the trilogy deals with 
the problem of the deliverance of the Lord 
of Sorrows the world-spirit. Now 

the would-be deliverer, Jiva (the individual 
soul born into this “mortal world”) comes 
as a knight-errant to free the Lord of 
Sorrows from a dungeon but finds that the 

abode of the spirit of sorrow (this the 
mortal world) is no dark dungeon or 


prison-house, but a land of green fields and 
pastures, of tilths and harvestings. In the 
development of the plot Jiva realises that 
Creation is self-giving of the spirit,— that 
the one becomes twain, in the act of giving, 
viz., the Lord in His Heaven of Blessedness 

(^^), and the Lord of Sorrows (the 
world-spirit, ^2^^) ; that the^ life of the 

twain always realises itself, completes it- 
self, in a third, in this case, the Jiva, the 
individual soul, in whose service, the two 
lovers, the transcendental spirit and the 
world-spirit, have dedicated each other,— 
for love between two is no love, unless it is 
consecrated to the service of a third. In 
the end, Jiva gives up the quest of the 
world’s deliverance and of a transcendental 
life thereafter; he reconciles himself, though 
in a subdued spirit of half-resignation and 
half-protest, to the life of the middle 

region The rescue of the 

“orphans in the wood”, forsaken by an 
unknown mother, becomes his quest, no 
errant knight-errantry any longer for a 
Prometheus unbound, a Lord of Sorrows 
unimprisoned ( ). 

The second piece dramatises the conflict 
in the individual soul (here called 
the husband) drawn one way by the 
attractions of individual love 
and in the opposite direction by the 
Apparition of Spiritual Beauty or Cosmic 
Love ( ). Mayadevi is the legal 

wedded wife, Jogamaya a glorified 
“Hetaera”with her lyre, the Divine She that 

stands at the crossroads and calls the 
blind, the maimed, the fallen to her home. 
In the end, a sort of spiritual bigamy 
with Jiva (the husband) as the connecting 
link between the two worlds or Sansaras, 
is proposed as the solution. This piece 
shatters received conventions only to 
reinstate the truth behind them srll. 

The third piece the motherless, 

gives a new interpretation of the Love 
of God. In man, we have the three forms 
(Idolae): Father (or Mother), Husband 
(or Wife), and Child,— separate receptacles 

or for separate Rasas 

(iPl’s), — but none of the Rasas, whether con- 
jugal love (or the romantic love of the 
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sexes), maternal (or paternal) love, or filial 
devotion— is in itself ( lit., sweet ), 
none devoid of pungency or bitterness, 
rawness or acridity. Only in the combina- 
tion of the three Rasas is the Perfect Rasa 
found, as white in the combination of the 
three fundamental colours. How by the 
resuscitation of the Divine xMotherinthe 
individual soul the reconciliation of the 
conflicting Rasas is effected in God the 


original Perfect Rasa-Mu rti— such is the 
action of this soul-drama. This is the pure 
well that has divided into three streams, 
and these into others, by threes, fivesi 
sevens, and so on, in the life of man on 
Earth, but the divided streams reunite in 
the consummate experience of the Love of 
God. Thus the principle of the Tri-une is 
the principle of Love as it is the principle 
of Creation. • S. 


A TALK ABOUT CLEAN ROADS 

To Women from a Woman. 


W E women have a natural love of 
order and cleanliness. Without 
knowing why, except the fad that 
we like things neat and clean, we are 
willing to spend many hours of every day 
washing and scrubbing our houses and all 
that they contain. Now behind this desire, 
whether we know it or not, there is real- 
ly hidden the great purpose of human 
health and self-respect. The well-being and 
even the very life of the whole household 
depends, at bottom, on this love of cleanli- 
ness on the part of its women. A little 
verdegris in the cooking-pots, and a whole 
family may be dead in one day, from 
ptomaine poisoning. A little dirt left in 
some corner out of idleness, and we have 
a forcing-bed for the seeds of cholera or 
plague. We women know all this. We 
know’^ too, the importance of letting air 
and light in upon our rooms, to pass 
through and keep all dry and sunned. 
We know, that a place into which the sun 
never comes is more apt to breed diseases 
than one into which light enters freely and 
lovingly. And because we know it, we are 
glad to give our very lives in securing the 
good of those beloved ones who are given 
to our care. 

But some of us have not given so much 
thought to the matter of the public health, 
and the decorum of the town, as to that 
within the doors of our own . homes. Yet 
after all, this also is our concern. How 
are the roads and streets kept, which we 
pass daily, as we go to the Ganges to 
19 


bathe ? Are they clean and orderly ? 
Or are they full of dirt and impurity ? If 
the latter, have we forgotten the dangers 
of this uncleanness ? Do we realise that 
our own children are in peril, when plague 
has spread his dread wings over some 
neighbour’s home ? No man liveth — and 
is it not true also that no man dieth ?— to 
himself alone. The good of each is the 
good of all. 

But apart even from this question, does 
it please us that our senses should be as- 
sailed at this holiest hour by all that is 
foul and offensive ? Would it not help us 
in maintaining high and sweet thoughts 
if, as we returned to our houses, every- 
thing outside them were as clean and, well- 
ordered in its own way as in the dear 
kingdom within, where our own will and 
our own pride of love reigns supreme ? 

All true women will answer ^yes’ to 
these questions. Every good mother, when 
once her attention is called to it, will desire 
to see the road on which her house-door 
stands, as fair and sweet as the court on 
which that house-door opens. Then what 
can we do to help the matter forward ? 
For it is to some extent our own fault if 
the public sweeping is badly done. The 
scavengers will soon find it out if we take 
an interest in the results of their work, and 
will put more heart into it themselves. 
And even the Municipal Council will have 
to obey us, if a number of us, living in one 
place, and working constantly at this 
question from, day to day, determine that 
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ot|r necessities are not adequately provided 
for. 

At present, we women ourselves are not 
a little to blame. And yet it would be 
very easy for us to set ourselves right. 
Ihe points which we arc now about to 
consider are very simple indeed. 

1. It is usual, in this part of the town, 
for every household to put out the refuse 
that is left over from cooking and eating, — 
the green leaves and stalks, odds and ends 
of food, broken pots, and the rest,— by the 
side of the road outside the house, once a 
day. Usually, this is done under cover of 
the darkness, and the scavenger’s cart 
comes round and removes all these little 
heaps from the roadside, the next morning 
between five and ten. Even about this 
simple matter, however, some of us are 
careless, and allow our servants to go on 
after every meal throughout the day, put- 
ting out fresh refuse, and thus keeping the 
roadway in a state of disorder all day 
long, instead of only during the unavoid- 
able hours before the scavengers’ cart 
comes round. 

Now would it not be easy enough for us 
to bear this little fact in mind, and care- 
fully restrain our servants from making 
the public pathways unsightly during the 
greater part of the day ? 

2. Might we not make far greater use 
than we do, of the £rc, in getting rid of 
rubbish ? Two things certainly ought al- 
ways to be burnt, and never put out on 
the road. One of them is waste paper. 
Ladies who have not watched the scaven- 
gers doing their work will hardly believe 
how difficult little bits of paper make it for 
them. It is almost impossible to carry it 
all away, and we all know how peculiarly 
distressing is the look of a street or lane in 
which it is lying scattered. We ought 
always to get rid of waste paper by burn-- 
ing. 

Another thing that ought to be burnt 
immediately consists of all kinds of medical 
refuse — bandages, poultices, animal matter, 
ointment that is being discarded, and so 
on. These become dangerous to others, if 
we do not at once destroy them by fire. 
There ought therefore to be no alternative 
here. 

Besides these, anything that we can 
burn, it is an advantage to dispose of in 
this way. In the West, we think fire is 
the only thing holy enough for flowers 
that have been used in worship, for in- 


stance. But sometimes we have little fire, 
and each of us must do her best in her own 
' way. 

3. Do we make as much use as we might 
of good clean ashes, lime, and tar ? Some 
houses are obliged to dispose of their refuse 
by putting it on the roadside. This usually 
means a good hard place, where the earth 
is dry, and can be well-swept after being 
cleared. But other people are compelled 
to place their rubbish daily at the end of 
a mehter’s lane, or near some leaking 
pipe, or what not. This generally means 
black sodden earth, into which the mois- 
ture from the refuse will soak, quickly 
making it still more foul and ill-smelling 
than before. 

Yet it is only necessary, in such a case, 
to put a little dry lime on the ground, or 
to see that between the earth and the 
refuse is daily placed a bed of good fresh 
ashes. The basket in which we carry the 
sweepings, again, should be lined inside 
with tar, or have ashes placed in it every 
day after emptying. In this way we can 
avoid its rotting, and becoming constantly 
more and more unclean. 

Besides all this, we in Bose Para Lane 
have agreed to have two or three large 
receptacles, and in them to place all the 
refuse of every house, which will be carried 
to the nearest of these in a basket. If this 
plan can be made to work well, the labour 
of the scavengers will be very much light- 
ened, and we may expect it to be corres- 
pondingly better done. But we may find it 
very difficult to get every household to 
use the large receptacles, and unless they 
all do so, we shall be obliged to write 
down the attempt as a failure. 

The sanitary office for Ward No. 1 (1, 
Brindabun Bose’s Lane, Cornwallis vSt.) 
have also signified their willingness to take 
any complaints left at Bose Para Lane, 
regarding local nuisances of any kind, and 
to do their best to set the given matter 
right. 

I am quite sure that if we Women can 
only recognise the importance of public 
cleanliness, and do all in our^ power to 
promote it in our own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the streets and lanes of the 
Hindu quarter of Calcutta will show rapid 
improvement, of which we shall have every 
reason to feel proud. 

Nivedita of Rk. -V, 
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OF OUR AGE 


By Saint Nihal Singh. 


I N many ways the biggest piece of work 
ever undertaken by man is the building 
of a mammoth canal through Panama, 
the narrow strip of land which hitherto 
joined North and South America, which 
was recently opened to the commerce of 
the world. Its completion is estimated to 
have cost Rs. 45,00,00,000 to the United 
States of America, which carried out the 
enterprise. Hills have had to be cut down 
—hundreds of millions of cubic yards of 
earth and rock have had to be excavated. 
Mountain-like dams have had to be built 
to impound water. The steel gates set up 
in the canal to regulate the water are so 
large that they weigh from 300 to 600 
tons each. They are from 47 to 82 feet 
high, seven feet thick, and 65 feet long. 
There are 92 leaves in the gates distributed 
along the length of the water-way, aggre- 
gating 57,000 tons in weight. Each leaf 
is estimated to have cost Rs. 3,00,000. 
The machinery which opens and closes the 
gates of the principal lock is so extensive 
that it is spread over four-fifths of a rnile. 
These general points give only a faint idea 
of the tremendous work required to cut 
this canal, with is 50 and a half miles long 
from deep water in the Atlantic Ocean 
to deep water in the Pacific, from 1,000 to 
300 feet wide, and from 87 to 41 feet 
deep. 

Kefore I tell how the Canal has been 
built, and give a description of it, I must 
briefly recount the history of the project 
which American genius, labour, and 
money have completed after a decade of 
incessant work* 

Tradition has it that as far back as the 
days immediately succeeding the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, some of the 
Spaniards who colonized the portion of 
America through which the Canal has been 


cut dreamed of connecting the two oceans 
by an artificial waterway. The Catholic 
Church, however, set the seal of its 
disapproval on the scheme, on the grounds 
that it contemplated meddling with the 
creation of the Almighty. 

A Scotchman named Paterson is also 
said to have had a vision of some under- 
taking of this sort, with a view to esta- 
blishing a great Colonial trade. He took 
colonists to the Carribean coast ^ and 
attempted to penetrate the country with a 
veiw to carrying out some such enterprise, 
but his followers succumbed to the 
miasma of the country, and he, himself, 
unable to secure funds to carry out his 
idea, died of Malaria. 

Lord Nelson, before he had become 
famous, visited this partoftheworld.lt 
is related that he declared himself in favour 
of attempting to cut a canal across the 
shortest point of the American hemisphere. 
But most of his men died, victims of the 
disease germs of the cursed country, and he 
himself became ill and was an invalid for a 
long time as the result of his stop there. 

The Spanish Government went so far, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
as to order a survey made but the matter 
rested there. A few years later the great 
naturalist, Alexander von Humboldt, 
declared that the scheme of constructing 
a waterway there was feasible, but com- 
mented in strong terms on the absolute 
ignorance concerning the conditions ex- 
isting inland. His idea strongly appealed 
to Goethe. 

About the first thing the Central 
American States did after they had gained 
their independence from the Spanish yoke, 
towards the end of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, was to appeal to 
Henry Clay, who at that time was the 
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^retery pfState of the United States of 
Anierica^ requesting the American govern- 
ment to interest itself in a Canal. 

Louts Hapoleon, before he became Em- 
petot of France, published a pamphlet 
earnestly advocating that, in the interests 
of humanity, the French should Luild a 
canal that would link up the Atlantic and 
the Pacific and shorten the route to the 
Far East. 

The discovery of gold in California 
towards the end of the second quarter of 
the 19th century gave a fresh impetus to 
the movement. Shortly after this event an 
American Company, determined to facili- 
tate trade with the Pacific coast, built the 
Panama railway. Not long after that 
President Buchanan sent a corps of army 
and naval men to make a survey of 
Panama. 

However, the United States Government 
vascillatcd between building a canal 
through Panama or through Nicaragua, 
and the l^anama authorities, becoming 
impatient of delay, granted a concession to 
construct a canal through Panama to 
Lieutenant Lucien Napoleon Bonaparte 
Wyse, a Frenchman. A syndicate was at 
once floated in France, with Count 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, who excavated the 
Suez Canal, as one of its principal members. 
This company started work in Panama in 
1881. Mismanagement of funds and the 
ravages of disease, however, led to the 
abandonment of the work of excavation in 
1889. 

Another French syndicate thereupon 
bought out the old company, and carried 
on the work of cutting the Continental 
Divide at Culebra. The work was carried 
on at such a slow pace that the United 
States of America became exasperated. 
The desirability of constructing a canal 
with American money and by American 
engineers, which should belong to the 
United States government, impressed itself 
upon them. The Monroe Doctrine which 
enunciates the principle that the United 
States cannot tolerate European influence 
to dominate anywhere in America, had 
something to do with this decision, as it 
was felt that to allow a foreign nation to 
secure sovereignty over such a canal situ- 
ated on the American hemisphere would be 
directly contrary to the settled policy of 
the United States in that respect, in 1902, 
therefore, Congress voted Rs. 12,00,00.000 
to purchase all the rights of the French 


Syndicate in the Panama Canal. Two 
years later paid it the Republic of Panama 
Rs. 3,00,00,000, in return for which sum it 
ceded to the United States a Strip of ten j. 
tory ten miles wide extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, straight across the 
Isthmus of Panama. This has been since 
known as the Panama Canal Zone. Quite 
recently the United States paid Rs. 
7,50,00,000 to Colombia to settle once for 
all the claims it preferred against the 
American sovereignty in this belt of land. 

The first Panama Canal Commission 
was appointed by President Roosevelt in 
accordance with the Spooner Bill. It con- 
sisted of seven members, and its Chairman 
was Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, U. S. N. 
(retired), who was appointed Governor of 
the Canal Zone, while John F. Wallace was 
installed as Engineer-in-Chief. It was to 
be their work to make all regulations 
necessary for the good government of the 
Zone, and “to make or cause to be made, 
all needful surveys, borings, designs, plans, 
and specifications of the engineering, hy- 
draulic, and sanitary works required and 
to supervise and execute the same.” This 
was known as the “Walker Commission.” 

Before this Commission had been at 
work for a year, its efficiency began to be 
questioned in the United States. William 
H. Taft, who was then Secretary of State, 
was sent to the Isthmus to investigate 
affairs, and on his return told the Presi- 
dent that he was of the opinion tliat the 
Commission was, to say the least, “un- 
wieldy.” President Roosevelt took prompt 
action. He at once appealed to Congress 
for greater power in the matter of appoint- 
ing the members of this important body. 
However, the Bill which the House of Re- 
presentatives passed to abolish the Com- 
mission and place the government of the 
Canal Zone altogether in the hands of the 
President was defeated in the Senate. 
Colonel Roosevelt thereupon secured the 
resignation of the entire Walker Commis- 
sion and appointed a new body to manage 
the affairs of the Canal. Theodore P. 
Shonts was placed in absolute control of 
the enterprise^ with powers similar to those 
of a railway president. Engineer Wallace 
was placed in charge of the construction as 
Field Manager, while Judge Magoon was 
made Governor of the Canal Zone and 
United States Minister to Panama. 

In less than two months from the time 
the new arrangement was made, Chief 
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Engineer Wallace suddenly resigned, with- 
out being able to give a satisfactory reason 
for his retirement. His place was filled by 
John P. Stevens, who assumed charge of 
canal operations in August 1905. He, 
in turn, resigned in April, 1107, when Pre- 
sident Roosevelt created an entirely new 
Commission, a military organisation, with 
Col. George W. Goethals, Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S.A., as Chairman and Chief Engi- 
neer. 

Immediately following his appointment, 
Col. Goethals not only took active steps to 
organize the work of constructing the 
Canal and pushing it on with the prover- 
bial American “hustle,” but he also streng- 
thened the hands of Col. (now Surgeon 
General) W, C. Gorgas, who at the sugges- 
tion of PrCvSident Roosevelt, had been 
appointed by the first Commission to be at 
the head of the sanitary department of the 
canal government. The first commission 
had very much hamperedColoncl Gorgas in 
carrying out his duties by refusing to give 
him a definite authority and supplies. The 
second Commission treated him consider- 
ably better. Col. Goethals gave him al- 
most carte blanc. About 2,000 n^en trained 
in sanitary work were placed at the dis- 
posal of Col. Gorgas and large appropria- 
tions were set apart for his work, so that 
he could carry on his compaign of cleaning 
the Canal Zone of deadly yellow fever and 
malaria germs and making it habitable 
lor the officers and employes of the Com- 
mission, and for the inhabitants of the 
Isthmus. 

Col. Gorgas was required to conquer a 
sanitary situation which endangered the 
lives of every person engaged in work on 
the Canal, from the highest officials to the 
lowest labourers. Yellow fever and 
malaria worked havoc at all times, and be- 
came epidemic during the wet season. 
From the earliest days the Isthmus of 
Panama had proved to be a death trap to 
all who went to it. It is said that one 
man died for every railway sleeper laid 
across it in the early fifties of the last cen- 
tury. In October, 1884, it was estimated 
that the mortality from disease, chiefly 
yellow fever and malaria, amounted to 
more than ten per cent. It reached almost 
to 175 per niille in September, 1885. 
Malaria was so baneful in those days that 
the engineers engaged in making a survey 
of the Chagres watershed were compelled 
to take 40 grains of quinine every day, and 


even then had to be taken down the rivftir 
to the hospital every two months in o^kt 
to be treated for malaria. 

As soon as he was given authority and 
supplies to make a fight against disease, 
Col. Gorgas set out on a vigorous cam- 
paign. He poured 1,60,000 g'allons of 
paraffin over places where mosquito larvae 
could find a breeding spot, in a single year, 
and in the month of May, 1906, made 
people in the Canal Zone take 15,75,000 
two-grain capsules of quinine. He incurred 
on sanitation an expenditure of Ks. 
30,00,000 per annum. 

It did not take long for the effect of 
this campaign against disease to show 
itself. Since December, 1905, there has not 
been a sbigic case of yellow fever in the 
Canal Zone. The number of malaria cases 
in the hospital was reduced from 800 per 
1,000 workers in 1906 to 76 per mille in 
1913. The rate of mortality amongst 
employes, which amounted to 4*1 per cent 
in 1906, was brought down to *8 per cent 
in 1913. The mortality amongst the total 
population of the Isthmus is now less than 
2*3 per cent. 

The work thus accomplished by Ame- 
ricans in the Panama Canal Zone and their 
similar work in Cuba, shows us what can 
be accomplished to rid the tropical parts 
of the world of their dread diseases. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
that, although bubonic plague showed 
itself in Panama, only two cases of it were 
allowed to develop, the first in June, 1905, 
and the second in July. Steps were in* 
stantly taken to stamp out this disease. 
The village was cleaned and disinfected, 
and a vigorous crusade against rats was 
begun, a “rat brigade” making a system- 
atic effort to exterminate all the rodents 
in Panama. Rat traps were given free of 
charge to everyone who applied for them, 
and a bounty was placed on each rat that 
was caught. The result was that this 
terrible disease was choked at its very 
beginning. 

The work of Surgeon-General Gorgas, 
which resulted in conquering yellow lever 
and malaria, made it possible for Col. 
Goethals to push ahead the wrork of con^ 
struction. 

The disposal of the water of the Chagres 
River and its tributaries, which constituted 
a basin 1,320 square miles in area, formed 
one of the hardest problems for the engi- 
neers to solve. This stream wound in and 
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oitt, worming its way across the Isthmus 
of Panama from the San Bias Mountains' 
to the Caribbean Sea. It was subject to 
sudden floods, sometimes rising as much as 
40 feet in 12 hours. Before anything could 
be done to construct the canal, this stream 
had to be brought under subjection. 

As the American engineers have solved 
this difficult problem, the Chagres River 
has been turned from a hindrance into a 
help. A huge artificial lake has been form- 
ed by confining its waters, and this forms 
the greater portion of the length of the 
Canal itself. The river has also been har- 
nessed to produce electricity to operate the 
machinery controlling the gates and lights 
distributed along the waterway. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, it 
was necessary to construct the biggest 
dam that human hands have ever attempt- 
ed to build. It is 115 feet high, one and a 
half miles long, about a half mile wide at 
its base, 400 feet wide at the water surface, 
and 80 feet wide at the top. It is so con- 
structed that only about 500 feet, or about 
one-fifteenth of the total length, will be 
exposed to the maximum pressure of 87 
feet of water in the canal. 

This enormous dam was constructed 
by heaping up stones in parallel lines a 
quarter of a mile apart, rising to a height 
of 65 feet above the level of the sea. 
In impervious mixture of sand and clay 
was then filled in between the two piles of 
stones forming the “core” of the dam. 
The immense weight squeezed out the soft 
soil from beneath until the whole structure 
rested on a solid foundation. In this way 
a veritable mountain has been erected, 
which, it is confidently expected, will be 
able to hold its own against the maddest 
fury of the Chagres. 

To dispose of excess water, a gigantic 
concrete-lined spillway has been cut 
through the big dam, almost in its very 
centre. It is 1,200 feet long and 300 feet 
wide, and its bottom is about 10 feet 
above the level of the sea. The rush of 
water through this spillway is controlled 
by gates, which also guard against 
leakage in the dry season. The engineers 
have made arrangements so that the 
w'ater in the artificial lake may be main- 
tained at a level of 87 feet above the sea 
during the rainy, and 85 feet during the 
dry season, for three successive years of 
the dryest kind of weather that ever has 
been recorded in that region ; while, the 


spillway is capable of discharging excess 
water even if the weather remains the 
wettest, for three years in succession, that 
ever has been known there. 

The hills at Culebra constituted another 
of the great engineering problems that 
had to be solved. This chain of mountains 
formed the spinal column of the American 
hemisphere and link together the nor- 
thern and southern continents. It was 
necessary for the Canal to run for about 
ten miles through this hilly region, and in 
order to make the cut level with the 
bottom of the lake, it was necessary to 
excavate hundreds of millions of cubic 
yards of rock and earth. To cut such a 
canyon would be a stupendous task in the 
most favourable circumstances, but in 
this case the work was complicated by 
the fact that as soon as the hills were cut, 
the soil underneath at once crumbled 
and fell in, even though the sides were 
immediately reinforced with concrete. 
Thus it was necessary to excavate over 
and over again before the cut could be 
deemed safe. 

The removal of the debris was another 
troublesome matter. In order to do the 
work at the lowest possible cost, it was 
necessary that the gigantic steam shovels 
should be kept constantly at work, with- 
out being stopped for a single moment. In 
order to accomplish this feat, a train must 
be rushed forward the instant its last car 
was loaded, and another set of empty cars 
must be in waiting to receive the next 
shovel brought up by the digger. It was 
not an easy matter to work out a trans- 
portation scheme that would be at once 
expeditious and cheap, for a cut that was 
only 500 feet wide but ten miles long. The 
work was further complicated by the 
necessity of providing different kinds of 
trains to carry away the various kinds of 
debris— soil, rock, or gravel, as the case 
might be- from Culebra to the exact point 
where that particular kind of material 
could be used to the best advantage. The 
American Engineers finally solved these 
problems. The work was so managed 
that only empty cars w’ere sent up hill, 
while the loaded trains were allowed to 
run down hill propelled by their own 
momentum. Most of the stone taken from 
Culebra Cut was used in building the 
gigantic dam at Gatun and the huge Break- 
water in the Pacific. 

In order to maintain the water level in 
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Gatun Lake and the Culebra Cut, the lock 
at Pedro Miguel has been connected with 
the high ground by an earth dam, which 
rises to a height of 105 feet above the 
mean tide and is about 1,700 feet long. 

A small lake has been formed between 
Pedro Miguel and Mirafiores by connecting 
the walls of the locks at Mirafiores with 
the hills on each side by constructing a 
dam about 2,700 feet long. 

The question as to whether a sea-lcvel 
or a lock canal was to be built was for 
long hotly discussed. President Roosevelt 
leaned towards the sort of waterway that 
has been constructed, and Congress finally 
voted for it in June, 1906. Thus the chief 
portion of the Canal as it exists to-day is 
on a high level. 

In order to realize the magnitude of the 
work that has been done, it is only neces- 
sary to ponder the figures concerning the 
excavation and the concrete work. It is 
authoritatively stated that about 223, 
559,000 cubic yards of earth have been 
excavated, and that 4,500,000 cubic yards 
of concrete were reqiiired to construct the 
locks. 

The Panama Canal, as the .Americans 
have built it, follows a slightly tortuous 
course from Colon on the Atlantic sea- 
board to Panama on the Pacific Coast, 
stretching over about 4 OV 2 miles. At either 
extremity channels have had to be cut in 
order to make navigation safe for large 
boats, which, in themselves, are about 10 
miles long, making the Canal 50H» miles in 
length from deep water to deep water. 
Enormous breakwaters have been cons- 
.tructed at either end to provide a calm 
harbour, while it has been necessary to 
build commodious docks at both the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific entrances. 

A ship entering the Panama Canal at 
Limon Bay, at the Atlantic end, will steam 
for seven miles through a sea-level channel 
500 feet wide at the bottom and 41 feet 
deep. . 

Arriving at Gatun its power will be 
shut off and ropes will be thrown ashore to 
connect it with the electric mules which 
have been provided to tow it through the 
locks. The gates will be shut as soon as 
the lock is entered, and irnmediately the 
water will begin to flow in through im- 
mense conduits emptying upwards through 
the floor. As the water rises in the lock 
the ship will flout higher and higher, until, 


when it is finally full, the vessel wdll be 25 
feet above the sea-level. Then a second 
pair of gates will swing open, and the ship 
will be again taken in tow by the electric 
mules and drawn into the middle lock. 
The process of filling the chamber with 
water will be repeated, and when the last 
gate of the third lock is swung shut behind 
the vessel it will be floating 85 feet above 
the sea-lcvel, on the surface of Gatun Lake. 
While r)ne ship is thus being raised into 
Gatun Lake from the Atlantic entrance, 
another, coming from the opposite direc- 
tion, may be low’ered to the sea-level chan- 
nel from where it will steam out into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

In Gatun Lake the veseel may put on 
lull steam and forge ahead for 24 miles 
wl!h perfect safety. Then it will arrive 
at the Culebra Cut, where it must slow up 
and proceed with less speed. 

The section of the Canal of which Gatun 
Lake is the largest portion is 32 miles 
long and extends from the great Gatun 
dam to Pedro IVIiguel. It is 1,000 leet wdde 
for a distance of 16 miles from the Gatun 
Dam. At that point, continuing for four 
miles, it is 800 feet in breadth. Then, until 
it reaches Bas Obispo, it is 500 feet wide, 
while the portion running through the 
Culebra Cut is only 300 feet wide at the 
bottom. A great deal of this variation 
is accounted for by the artificial Gatun 
Lake, 164 square miles in area, which has 
been formed by impounding the waters of 
the Chagres river and other streams by 
means of the Gatun Dam, which has al- 
ready been described. The depth of this 
portion of the Canal varies from 87 to 45 
feet. 

At Pedro Miguel the boat will be 
lowered through a lock to a small lake, 
whose surface is about 55 feet above the 
sea, and again at Miraflores it will be 
passed through two locks to the sea-level. 
Thence it steams out into the Pacific 
Ocean. The third portion, extending from 
Pedro Miguel Lock to Naos Island in the 
Pacific, about 3 miles beyond the city of 
Panama, is 11 miles long, 41 feet deep, 
and from 300 to 500 feet wide. 

The entire trip through the Canal wUI 
occupy from 9 to 12 hours. The S. S. 
Ancon, belonging to the United States War 
Department, which was the first vessel to 
pass through the waterway, made tlie 
passage in nine hours. 
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Six double locks regulate the flow of 
v/ater in the Canal. One series, consisting 
of a flight of three pairs of locks, is located 
at Gatnn. These have the capacity to lift 
or drop a ship 85 feet. One pair of locks, 
with a lift or drop of thirty feet four inches, 
is located at Pedro Miguel. Two pairs of 
locks^ with a lift or drop of 54 % feet at 
mean tide, are situated at Miraflores. 

One pair of lock gates are placed 
wherever the water level changes, and 
divides the locks into chambers 1,000 feet 
long. Intermediate gates divide these 
compartments into two sections, with a 
view to economi^ring water when ships of 
a small tonnage are being passed through 
the locks. Guard gates have been placed 
at the ocean and lake ends of the locks. 

The fender chains stretched in front of 
the gates when they are closed, weigh 
24,098 pounds each. They are lowered 
into a groove in the floor of the water 
chamber whenever a ship passes through 
the gate, and are again lifted into place 
when the gates are closed. It requires 
1,000 horse-power to move the gates at 
Gatun, 600 horse-power to move those at 
Pedro Miguel, and 680 horse-power for 
those at Miraflores. When closed, the 
gates at each of the three locks are held in 
place by motors producing 322 horse- 
power. Hydraulic lifts raise and lower the 
fender chains in front of the gates. These 
are operated by two pump motors with an 
aggregate of 140 horse-power, and two 
valve motors with a total of 1 horse- 
power. 

The locks are not operated locally, but 
the machinery is controlled from a central 
station. The operator has before his eyes 
an indicator which shows the exact condi- 
tion of affairs in the lock at every moment, 
and thus he is able to manage the machi- 
nery and control the locks from a long 
distance without actually seeing what 
he is accomplishing. Great care has been 
taken to guard against the possibility of 
an unauthorized person tampering with 
the delicate machinery controlling the 
canal works. 

A gate has been constructed at the 
Pacific end of the Canal which is intended 
to control the tide, which fluctuates at this 
point sometimes as much as 20 feet in a 
day. The Americans were compelled to 
meet a situation which engineers never 
before bad attempted to master in design- 
ing the gates of this tidal lock, and it will 


not be known until some time after the 
waterway has been opened whether or not 
they will satisfactorily perform the func- 
tion for which they were built. It is 
believed, however, that the difficulty has 
been overcome. 

In conclusion the Panama Canal may 
be compared with the principal ship canals 
of the world. 

The Suez Canal, opened in 1869, is 99 
miles long, 121 feet 5 inches wide, and 3 1 
feet deep. It cost Rs. 36,00,00,000 to 
construct and enlarge it. 

Next in importance is probably the 
Kaiser Wilhelm (or Kiel) Canal connecting 
the Baltic and North Seas through 
Germany. It is 61 miles long, the harbour 
at Kiel forming the Baltic Sea terminus. 
Its depth is 29V2 feet, its width at the 
bottom is 72 feet, and its minimum width 
at the surface is 190 feet. It cost about 
Rs. 12,00,00,000. 

The Manchester Ship Canal connects 
Manchester with the Mersey River at 
Liverpool, and the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
35^2 miles long, 120 feet wide at the 
bottom and 175 feet wide at the surface, 
and has a minimum depth of 26 feet. 
It is a lock canal, with a total rise of 60 
feet divided betw’een four sets of locks. 
Its total cost was about Rs. 22,50,00,000, 

The Cronstadt and St. Petersburg Canal 
which connects the Bay of Cronstadt with 
St. Petersburg, is about 16 miles long, from 
220 to 350 feet wide and 2 OV 2 feet deep. 
It cost Rs. 3,00,00,000. 

The Welland Canal, connecting Dal- 
housie on Lake Ontario and Port Colburne 
on Lake Erie on the Canadian side of the 
river, is a lock canal 27 miles long. It has 
in all 25 locks with a rise of 327 feet, and 
will accommodate vessels of 14 feet 
draught. It cost Rs. 7,80,00,000. 

The Caledonian Canal, which connects 
the Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea and 
saves about 400 miles of coasting voyage 
round the north of Great Britain through 
the tempestuous Pentland Firth, through 
the north of Scotland, is about 300 miles 
long from terminal to terminal, 50 feet 
wide at the bottom and 120 feet wide at 
the surface, and 17 feet deep. It cost 
Rs. 2,10,00,000. 

The great North Holland Canal, running 
from Amsterdam to Helder, is 51 miles 
long, 20 feet deep, and 125 feet wide at 
the surface. It carries vessels of 1,300 
tons burden. 
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The Corinth Canal, connecting the 
Gulf of Corinth with the Gulf of Aeginatn 
reduces the distance from Adriatic ports 
by about 175 miles, and from Mediter- 
ranean ports by 100 miles. It is only 4 
miles long, 72 feet wide at the bottom, and 
26 ^4 feet deep. 

The Elbe and Trave Canal, about 41 


miles long and 10 feet deep, joins the North 
Sea with the Baltic, and was built at a 
cost of Rs. 11,13,84,000. It accommodates 
vessels of 800 tons burden. 

The Panana Canal has cost more money 
and caused more trouble, and its construe* 
tion has required more engineering shiU, 
than any of these waterways. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE BY ANCIENT 

HINDUS 


By K. P. Tayaswal, m.a. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law 


r HE system of Hindu Geography is one 
of those branches of historical studies 
which have attracted very little atten- 
-ion in our days. One attempt alone was 
nade and that was made over 100 years 
lack. 

Tov^’-ards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
ury Francis Wilford, an officer in the 
ndian Army, studied the Puranas and 
►ublished some remarkable essays on 
hem. One of them was a paper *‘0n Egypt 
nd other countries adjacent the Kali 
iver or Nile of Ethiopia, from the Ancient 
^ooks of the Hindus.^^ It was published 
1 1791 in vol. Ill of the Asiatic Kesearch- 
5. The paper covers a little less than half 
lie volume ; it extend from p. 294 to p. 468 
f the volume reprinted in London in 1799. 

In the time of Wilford certain geographi- 
il traditions of the Hindu race were still 
live which he collected at Benares and 
ther centres. This method helped in his 
rocess of identification of the names in 
indu geography with places on the 
mdern map. For instance, 

“Even to this day the Hindus occasionally visit, an 
103 assured, the two Jwala-mukhi or Springs of 
^htha, in • Kasba^dvipa Within; the first of which 
dicated to th<; same Goddess with the epithet 
^^yasa^ is not far from the Tigris; and Strabo 
mtions a temple on the very spot inscribed to the 
>dde8s AnaiasA 

, ‘The Second or great Jwala-mukhi or spring with 
oaming month is near Baka^ from which place, I 
» tedd, some Hindus have attempted to visit the 
wa Island in the west, an account of which from 
' Puranas will ( if the public approve this essay) be 
i sulycct of a future work. A Yogi now living is said 
have advanced with his train of pilgrims as far 
Moscow/* 


“Many Brahmins indeed, assert that a great 
intercemrse anciently subsisted between India and 
countries in the west/’ 

Wilford discussed the divisions of the 
earth by Hindu Geographers into two 
hemispheres— the Su-Meru and Ku-Meru,* 
and into Dvipas and Upa-Dvipas, and came 
to the conclusion : 

“We may collect from a variety of circumstances 
that Kush-Dvipa extends from the shore of the Medir 
terranean and the mouths of the Nile to Serhind on 
the borders of India.'* 

The Puranic geography has a method 
in describing countries. It gives the mouiK 
tains, the rivers' and lakes, and describee 
the climate and the people with occasional j 
notices of fauna and flora, Wilford follow- 
ed the description of that portion of Kusha- 
Dvipa which the ancient Hindus called the 
Kushadvipa Exterior, and identified it 
with Abyssinia and Ethiopia. 

The river Kali or Krishna which accord- 
ing to Hindu records flows through the 
land of Barbara and entering the forests 
of Tapas runs through Misra-desa of 
Sankhadvipa and finally falls into the Sea 
of Sankha (Sankha-Abdhi), was taken by 
Wilford as identical with the Nile. In a 
legend of the Saiva-Ratnakara, he found 
tte Nila (dWr) mentioned along with 
B&rbara-desa, Misra-stbana and Arra- 
stbana (Arva-sthana he identified with 
Arabia), 

Now we know that Misra is the repre» 

* The dividing line seems to be the watershed of 
the Samarkand plateau. Sumem it unmistakeai^y 
the modem Samarkhand (see Ency. Brit. Sub Mmicr, 
andMsavA.) 
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sentative of the oldest name of Egypt, and 
Barbara occurs in the oldest inscriptions 
of Egypt as the name of an Egyptian tribe 
(cf. the modern Berbera). Kusb is recog- 
nized as an ancient name of Abyssinia. 
Linguistic evidence thus supports Wilford's 
identifications. Wilford also found that 
the ethnological descriptions tally with 
known data. Shepherds, savages, kutila- 
kesa (men with curly hair) and Syaraa- 
inukhas (black-faced people) are the tribes 
located along the Krishna by the Hindus. 

But the greatest confirmation of Wil- 
ford's thesis came about seventy years later 
when the source of the Nile was discovered 
or rather re-discovered by Speke (1362). 

At the same time Speke’s discovery 
proves that the Hindus and the Hindus 
alone in ancient times had discovered the 
source of the Nile. 

Wilford had quoted the complete Sans- 
krit description of the complete length of 
the Nile — from its source up to its fall in the 
Sea of Sankha which according to modern 
calculation covers 3473 miles. 

And he had also made a hypothetical 
map on the basis of that description. 
This is reproduced here. Speke had the 
description and the map before him in 
1860. 

In the Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile, Capt, Speke writes 
under September, 1860 : 

“Col. Rigby now gave me a most interesting 
paper, with a map attached to it, about the Nile and 
the Mountains of the Moon. It was written by Lieut. 
Wilford from the Puranas of the ancient Hindus. As 
it exemplifies, to a certain extent, the supposition 1 
formerly arrived at concerning the Mountains of the 
Moon being associated with the country of the Moon, 
I would fain draw the attention of the readers of my 
travels to the volume of the Asiatic Researches in 
which it was published (vol. III). It is remarkable 
that the Hindus have christened the source of the Nile 
Amara which is the name of the country at the north- 
east corner of the Victoria Nyanza. 


The discovery which has made Speke 
immortal is that the Nile rises from the 
lake which he christened ‘Victoria Nyaima.^ 
The Hindu description says: “tie celebtatetf 
and the holy river takes rise from the Lake 
Amara in the region of Sbarwa-stbana 
between the mountains oi Ajagara and 
Sitanta which seem to be parts oi the 
Soma-Giri or the Mountains of the Moon 
the country round the lake being called 
Cbandri-sthana or Moonland'' (Wilford.) 
Speke searched for a lake near the Moun< 
tains of the Moon and found it. He found 
the neighbourhood of the Lake whi^h he 
called Victoria Nyanza and which our 
forefathers called the Lake Amara, stUI 
called Amara ! The Mountains of the 
Mci^n aie still called the Mountains of the 
Moon in the native tongue of the locality. 

Speke wrote on Jany. 16th, 1862 : 

“All our previous information concerning the 
hydrography of these regions, originated with the 
ancient Hindus, who told it to the priests of the Nile ; 
and all those busy Egyptian geographers who diss- 
eminated their knowledge with a View to be famous for 
their long-sightedness in solving the mystery which 
enshrouded the source of their holy river, were so 
many hypothetical humbugs.” 

The writer who has contributed the 
article “Nile” to the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica declares that the 
origin of the name (Greek and Latin) Nile 
is unknown. If the writer had taken into 
consideration the part played by the 
Hindus in the history of the discovery of 
the sources of the great river, he could 
have easily found the mystery of the name 
solved. The people who told the priests in 
Egypt the hydrography of the regions also 
communicated the name they had given to 
the river in their mother tongue to those 
priests who passed it on to the Greeks and 
Roman. An Arab geographer was nearest 
the truth when he said that the word Nil 
is a Hindu vrord (Es-Saghanl). 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL REvSEARCH, A JAIN DUTY 


By Vincent a 

Importance oE archaeological 

RESEARCH. 

LL students of Indian learning in all 
its forms are more or less fully 
aware of the advance in knowledge 
secured during the last seventy or eighty 


Smith, m. a. 

years by archaeological research. The 
testimony of written and oral traditions 
has been controlled by the discoveries of 
the archaeologist, which alone have ten* 
dered possible my attempt to write a 
narrative history of ancient India. Coins, 
inscriptions, buildings, scriptures, paint* 
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and midcellarieons reriiains of many 
Ifinds, Often discovered by laborious and" 
Sjs'tematie excavations have enabled ns 
to fill in the dim ontline of Indian History 
ks recorded in the old books, to give 
precision to knowledge which before was 
vague, and to lay the foundations of a 
solid system of chronology. 

* The Jains possess and sedulously guard 
extensive libraries full of valuable literary 
material as yet very imperfectly ex- 
plored, and their books are specially rich 
in historical and semi-historical matter. 
But the literary traditions are often dis- 
crepant, and the archaeological test is 
needed in order to establish the truth. 

Duty of wealthy Jains. 

The Jain community includes an un- 
usually large prc^ortion of wealthy men, 
who can well afford to spend money on 
any public object which arouses their in- 
terest. My linguistic knowledge is not 
sufficient to enable me to examine or edit 
literary texts, and I therefore venture to 
write a little about a subject which I under- 
stand and to make certain suggestions 
which may produce valuable results, if 
acted on. My desire is that the members 
of the Jain community, and more especially 
the wealthy members with money to 
spare should interest themselves in ar- 
chaeological research, and spend money 
on its prosecution, with special reference 
to the history of their own religion and 
people. 

The field for exploration. 

The field for exploration is vast. At 
the present day the adherents of the Jain 
religion are mostly to be found in Kaj- 
putatia and Western India. But it was 
not always so. In olden days the creed 
of Mahavira was far more widely diffused 
than it is now. In the 7th century A.D., 
for instance, that creed had numerous 
followers in Yaisali (North of Patna) and 
in Eastern Bengal, localities where its 
adherents are now extremely few. I have 
myself seen abundant evidences of the 
former prevalence of Jainism in Bundel- 
khand during the meaieval period, espe- 
cially in the 11th and 12th centuries. Jain 
images in that country are numerous in 
places where a Jain is now never seen. 
Further South, in the Deccan and the 
Tamil countries. Jainism was for centuries 
a great and ruling power in regions where 
it is now almost unknown. 


The tradition about Chandraoupta 
Maurya. 

The facts thus cursorily alluded to open 
up an unlimited field for investigation. I 
would commend especially as a worthy 
subject of enquiry the problem of the credi- 
bility of the tradition that Chandragupta 
Maurya accompanied Bhadrabahu to 
Srawana Belgola and then gave up his 
life by the slow process of starvation 
authorised by Jain principles. Some of 
you, no doubt, are aware that the question 
has been the subject of keen controversy 
between Mr. Levis Rice and Dr. Fleet. 
It is time for a Jain scholar to intervene 
and discuss the subject from his point of 
view. But for such work a real scholar is 
needed and his intervention should be 
according to knowledge. The modern 
learned world is exacting and demands 
accuracy in the statement of facts combined 
with clear, logical reasoning. 

Conflict of Religions in the South. 

The subject of the causes which led to 
the decay of Jainism in wide regions where 
it was once prevalent, or even dominant, 
is well worthy of investigation, and the 
enquiry should be interesting to learned 
Jains. 

The connected subject of the conflict of 
religions in the South, and more especially 
of the struggle between the Saivism of the 
Cholas and the Jainism of the earlier 
princes has been little studied. 

Some books to be studied. 

The proper investigation of such prob* 
lems needs as one of its bases a survey of 
the Jain monuments, images, and inscrip- 
tions. Many such monuments remain hid- 
den in the soil and await the pickaxe of 
the skilled excavator. Whoever takes up 
the examination of eminent Jain remains, 
should, make himself familiar with the 
works of the early Chinese pilgrims, and 
especially with those of Hieuan^Tsang, the 
prince of pilgrims, who travelled in the 
7th century, A.D., and recorded notes 
about many Jain monuments, of which 
all memory has been lost. The travels of 
Hieuan Tsang are an indispensable guide 
for every arAaeologist. I am aware, of 
course, that a Jain scholar who desires to 
use the books referred to must know 
either English or French, if he is not 
acquainted with Chinese. But I fancy that 
now-a-days many Jains learned in their 
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oven scriptures are sufficiently masters of 
English to use all books in that language 
required for the successful prosecution of 
their studies and the members of a com- 
munity so well provided with this world’s 
goods need not be frightened at the cost 
of the books. 

jAiK Monuments mistaken for 

BuDDHIvST. 

In some cases, monuments which are 
really Jain have been erroneously described 
as Buddhist. According to the story, even 
KingKanishkajSorne eighteen centuries ago, 
once mistook a Jain for a Buddhist Stupa, 
and when he could make such a mistake, it 
is not surprising that modern archaeologists 
should sometimes have credited the Bud- 
dhists with the execution of Jain works. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, I think, never 
realised that the Jains habitually built 
stupas and erected stone railings round 
sacred monuments, exactly as the Bud- 
dhists did. He always described such rail- 
ings as ‘Buddhist railings’, and whenever 
he detected the ruins of a stupa he assumed 
that the site was Buddhist. Although 
Bhagwan Lai Indraji, the Bombay scholar, 
was familiar with the fact that Jains had 
built stupas, and published his knowledge 
so far back as 1865, Qudiamists did not 
enerally recognise that Jain stupas should 
, e looked for, until more than thirty years 
later, when Buhler, in 1897, published his 
essay entitled ‘A Legend of the Jain stupa 
at Mathura. My book, entitled The Jain 
stupa and other antiquities of Mathura, 
published in 1901, made all students fami- 
liar with the fact that Jain stupas and 
stone railings, exactly resembling those 
erected by the Buddhists, had once been 
numerous. But, even novv, 1 doubt if there 
is one standing stupa which has been re- 
cognised as Jain. The Mathura example 
described in my book was totally des- 
troyed by ill-regulated excavation. I feel 
certain that Jain stupas must be still in 
existence and that they will be found if 
looked for. They are more likely to be 
found in Rajputana than elsewhere. 

The Problem of Kausambi. 

I think it highly probable that the re- 
mains at Kosem in the Allahabad District 
will prove to be Jain for the most part, 
and not Buddhist, as Cunningham sup- 
posed. The village undoubtedly represents 
the Kausambi of the Jains and the site. 


vvhere Jain temples exist, is still a pla^ pt 
piligrimage for the votaries of MahavinKt. 

I have shown good reasons for believing 
that the Buddhist Kausambi was a di0er- 
ent place, not very far from Barhit. Sittee 
my essay on the subject (Kausambi and 
Sravasti /. /?. A. vS. July 1898) appeared, 
Or. Fleet has shown {Ibid, 1907, p. 511) 
that Panini distinguished Kausambi from 
Yana Kausambi, or Kausambi in the for- 
est. I believe that the Buddhist town tvas 
Kausambi in the forest. 

I commend the study of the antiquities 
at Kosam to the special attention of the 
Jain community. Enough has been said 
to show that the various problems con- 
nected with the subject remain to be 
ssltled. 

vSuRVEY OF Monuments above Ground. 

Much may be done by careful registra- 
tion and description of the Jain monuments 
above ground, which, of course, should be 
studied in connexion with the Jain scrip- 
tures and the notices recorded by the 
Chinese pilgrims and other writers. In * 
order to obtain satisfactory results the 
persons who undertake such registration 
and survey should make intelligent use of 
existing maps, should clearly describe the 
topographical surroundings, should record 
accurate measurements, and should make 
free use of photography. Such a survey, 
even without the help of excavation, 
should throw much light upon the history 
of Jainism and especially on the story of 
the decline of the religion in wide regions 
where it once had crowds of adherents. 

Bibliography. 

I commend to all enquirers the great 
work by M. Guerinot entitled ‘Essai de 
bibliographic Jaina,’ published in the Anna* 
les du musec guimet, by Leroux Paris, 
1906. A supplement, entitled ‘Notes de 
bibliographic Jaina’ appeared in the 
Journal Asiatique for July-August 1909. 
Those publications notice everything prin- 
ted about Jainism to 1909. A person igno* 
rant of French might still make consmer* 
able use of the lists compiled by M. 
Guerinot. 

Excavation. 

Excavation is a more complicated 
matter, and should not be undertaken on 
any considerable scale, except in communi- 
cation with the archaeological survey, that 
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is, jLo say, under the advice and instruc- 
tions of either the Director-General of 
Archaeology or one of the Provincij^l Super- 
intendents. Much mischief has beep done 
by ill-designed and carelessly conducted 
excavations. I have already mentioned 
how the precious Jain stupa of Mathura 
was destroyed, without any proper record 
of the exploration being kept. It is 
essential that minute records of every 
stage of the work should be written 
up as it proceeds, that the position of 
everything should be accurately noted, 
and that mechanical copies of all inscrip- 
tions should be taken. Excavation re- 
quires skilled supervision. 


Action Suggssted. 

In conclusion, I beg to suggest that 
the Jainas might appoint an Archaeo- 
logical Committee to draw out a plan for 
research on the lines indicated above and 
to collect the necessary funds, which 
should be considerable in amount. A Jain 
Assistant, properlj qualified and paid by 
the Jain community, if appointed to the 
Archaeological Survey, could do much, 
and it would be better still if there were 
several such assistants working under the 
direction of the Superintendents. If the 
Jains think fit, a copy of this paper 
might be sent to the Director-General of 
the Archaeological Survey , for information. 


AUTOCRATIC AND BUREAUCRATIC ACTION REGARDING DRINKING 


The Czar of Russia is looked upon as 
the greatest autocrat. Before the war, 
except the late Mr. W. T. Stead, few 
Englishmen had a good word for him. 
But that is another matter. For some 
reason or other the great autocrat, has 
prohibited the sale and drinking of vodka. 
Regarding this step the Inquirer of London 
writes 

One of the most impressive lessons in the value of 
temperance which the world has ever seen is being 
taught us by Russia. In spite of the fact that the 
vast revenue derived from the tax on vodka was 
surrendered in the first six months of the war, the 
income from the taxes of the country rose by 
£15,500,000 over that of the jjrear 1913. The general 
conclusion of the Finance Minister, M, Bark, is that 
their more temperate habits have made the people 
more productive, and therefore more able to bear the 
economic strain of the war. In an interview with the 
Paris correspondent of The Morning Post last week, 
he made the following remarkable statement 

“As regards the Budget for 1915, I have no fear. 
The loss of revenue from vodka will be met partly by 
^onomics, partly by fresh taxation, and partly by 
increased revenue from existing taxes. When I say 
that I have no fear for the future I am relying on the 
fact that the suppression of the vodka traffic has 
increased the productiveness of our people by between 
30 and 40 per cent. The people have also increased 
their rate of saving, and have thus diverted their 
money into productive channels. Take, for instance, 
the position of the savings banks. As a result of the 


war nearly £4,000,000 was withdrawn, but on the 
totals the year 1914 has shown an increase of 
£8,500,000 over 1913, while the year 1913 only 
showed an increase of £3,800,000 over 1912. The 
difference is especially marked for December. This 
year deposits exceeded withdrawals by £2,900,000, 
while in December 1913, the excess was only 
£65,700.’^ 

Let US now look at another picture. It 
will be a true story of what bureaucrats 
have done in the Bombay Presidency. 
The Marhatta understands that the Hon. 
Mr. R. P. Paranjapye had written to 
the Secretary to the Bombay Legislative 
Council, declaring his intention to move a 
Resolution in that Council on the 13th 
March on the subject of the much-vexed 
question of the liquor-shop at Ghoda in 
the Poona district, but that the Resolu- 
tion was disallowed on the ground 
that it related to merely a local matter. 
Our contemporary says that to those who 
have been agitating for the last two years 
lor the removal of that Ghoda liquor shop 
as a matter of principle, this measure of 
the Bombay Government is bound to 
prove most exasperating. 

Government are evidently not content with runn- 
ing exicse administration on any lines however un- 
popular and unjust, provided they please themselves 
and the miserable harpies that feed npon them in the 
liel^ of excise; but they must also hight-kandedly 
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muzzle the mouth of the non-official meml)ers! of the 
Legislative Council and try to suppress even a dis- 
cussion of the question in the Council Chamber. 

Let us now narrate the story of this 
painful affair in the words of thtMarhatta^ 
which has earned the thanks of all lovers 
of humanity by persistently and courage- 
ously writing against the excise policy of 
Government. 

In November 1912 it became known to the in- 
habitants of the village of Ghoda in the Poona 
district that the Collector intended to operi a country 
liquor ahop in their village. No such shop existed 
there for at least the preceding fifteen years, and the 
village people immediately made a petition to the 
Collector that the proposed shop should not be 
opened, as it was unnece.^ssary and undesirable. 
Towards the end of the same month the Poona Tem- 
perance Association, learning that Ghoda would be 
saddled with a liquor shop, wrote to the Collector 
requesting him to delay his decision for a time, ex- 
pressing its belief that the majority of the inhabitants 
did not like to have a shop in their midst and pro- 
posing to make enquiries. The Collector replied 
that he must adhere to his decision, firstly, because 
he had a suspicion of illicit and uncontrolled supply 
of liquor to the village, and, secondly, because the 
majority of the villagers were not opposed to the 
shop being opened. As regards the first point the P. T. 
Association asked for the information upon which 
the Collector’s statement was based. The Collector 
however refused to give this information. As 
regards the second point the Association challenged 
the statement and offered to test its truth by taking 
a ballot in the village by sending its members on to the 
spot and requesting the Collector to appoint official 
representatives to be present and to see that the 
ballot was properly taken. To this the Collector 
simply demurred, withdrawing, however, from his 
position that a majority of the villagers was not 
oppos#»d to the shop, and now taking up a new 
position to the effect that even a minority was 
entitled to have a shop if they wanted it. And so 
at last the liquor-shop was actually opened on the 
first of April 1913. 

It is a queer theory this, of the collector 
of Poona, that a minority has the right to 
bring to the doors of the majority a source 
of templation, degradation and depravity. 
We presume he is a Christian. We should 
have been glad, therefore, if he had 
remembered the Christian's prayer, ‘‘Lead 
us not into temptation." 

Russia has forbidden the manufacture 
and sale of vodka, the German Kaiser 
has severely pronounced against beer- 
drinking, France has prohibited the sale 
of absinthe, and Lord Kitchener has 
warned his troops to abstain from drink- 
ing. These steps have been taken in 
countries given to drinking. The Collector 
of Poona has acted in a diametrically 
different manner in a temperate country. 
Why ? The authorities in the four 
Buropean countries felt towards the 


drinkers, m^’or/t/es though they were, ‘a# 
towards fellow-countrymen, kindred ot 
brothers ; the Collector of Poona could 
not have such a feeling. 

But to return to the story. 

Having failed with the Poima Collector the P. T* 
Association wrote to the Secretary to Government 
enquiring whether Government apin'oved of the 
principle laid down and acted upon by the Poona 
Collector, thai even if a small minority in a locality 
wanted to have a liquor-shop they were entitled to 
it. In reply Government stated that it was tlic 
policy of the Government of India that due proviaioP 
should be made for the needs of any persons that 
may be in the habit of using alcohol, and that the 
habits of moderate drinkers should not be subjected 
to the decision of « body of persons in the locality 
who may not be using alcohol. But herein there 
were two gratuitous suimositions, first, that a 
cf ksuleiablc minority in Ghodn wanted to use 
alcohol and second, that this was to be inferred 
froni certain alleged illicit excise practices occurring 
at Ghoda. The second supposition alone could be 
verified because it contained a statement of facts, 
tile first being an inference standing or falling with 
the second. Now Government, perhaps not rearing 
any evil consequences, like the Poona Collector, from 
disclosing the information asked for by the P. T. 
Association about the alleged illicit practices, also ^ 
stated in that reply that while eight ^reraons were 
supposed to be engaged in the illicit sale of liquor 
and one woman was actually convicted for the 
offence, excise officers had information that liquor 
was being illicitly manufactured in the neighbour- 
hood of Ghoda. Upon this the P. T. Association 
represented to Government that the facts supplied 
about the illicit practices proved a very slender 
basis for opening a new shop, but only a good ground 
for increased vigilance on the part of excise officers. 
Further the Association repeated its request for a 
ballot in view of the termination of the first year of the 
shop, so that the shop -may be discontinued at least 
from April 1914, if a substantial majority was found 
to be against the shop. But the discussion was shut 
up by Government using the usual formula of words 
that the ‘action of the Collector was fully justified.' 
The correspondence with the Government, which was 
thus begun in March 1913 went on till November 
without any useful results. The P. T. Association, 
however, not content with this decided to take a 
ballot at Ghoda on its own initiative simply inform- 
ing the Collector and the Excise Commissioner of 
its intention to do so, as it was never expected by 
them that though apprised of their intended procee- 
dings in good time those high officers would deign to 
co-operate with the Association in the work of the 
ballot. The ballot was taken for four days between 
17th and 20th of February 1914 by a deputation 
consisting of Rev. Dr. Macnicol, Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
and Mr. Dobson and two other gentlemen. In all 
840 adult males of the so-called drinking classes 
were indiscriminately approached. Of these four 
expressed a desire to have the shop, six declined to 
vote and 840 were unequivocal in their expression 
of a desire to have no shop at Ghoda. On the basis 
of this enquiry the Association repeated their prayer 
to the Excise Commissioner that the Ghoda shop may 
be removed.The enquiry, it may be stated, was directed 
precisely on the lines which the Excise Cotntuis* 
sioner in September 1913 indicated in an intn^w 
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granted to an accredited preacher of the Associa- 
tion and the well-known temperance worker, we 
mean Mr, S. G. Lavate. But all that was of 
no avail when the Excise Commissioner was 
confronted with a result of the ballot, which 
logically led to no'whcre except the closing of the 
Ghoda shop. Further correspondence and entreaties 
for personal interviews proved fruitless, and on the 
17tn March 1914 the license of the Ghoda shop was 
renewed and ijehewed with a vengeance, for it was 
not this time given provisionally for one year, as 
requested by the Association. The Association has 
again pressed its request for the closure of the shop, 
in view of the fact, that the time has now come 
for a third renewal of the shop. The diposal of 
the shop for the coming year has not yet been made 
but unless the unexpected happens, , Ghoda shop is 
sure to be renewed for the next financial year. 

The collector’s Zid and prestige having 
thus far remained unimpaired, let us hope 
the Bombay Government will abolish the 
shop just to ‘^rally the Moderates” or 
constitutional agitators. 

All this majr seem a small affair of a small 
village, but it is not. It is a very import- 
ant matter and so we give below some of 
the observations of our contemporary. 


In June 1914 the Hon. Mr. R. P. Paranipe 
elicited, in reply to a question by him, an "admission 
from Government that ‘‘No cases of illicit distillation 
were detected in the last five years within ten miles 
of Ghoda.” What becomes then of the information 
said to be in the possession of the excise officers 
about the illicit manufacture of liquor near Ghoda ? 
The Bombay Government itself has laid down that 
‘‘a new liquor-shop should be established only when 
illicit manufacture is rife.” Can any sane man say, 
putting the most liberal construction upon the 
tacts stated by Government in this case, that iUicit 
distillation near Ghoda was rife so as to justify the 
opening of a new shop at Ghoda? 

Evidently Government have thought too much of 
the possibility of private distillation, but have totally 
disregarded the actual results of opening a new shop 
at Ghoda, namely, increase of drunkenness in that 
locality. One false step leads to another. A false 
preventive measure actually creates or increases 
drunkenness, and the mocking irony is complete when 
the fact of this increased drunkenness is cited as good 
evidence of the necessity and Justification of the re- 
newal of the shop. The unrighteous policy of the 
excise department will thus be found in a number of 
cases to rest on nothing better than the support of 
this repugnantly vicious circle of supply creating a 
demand and the demand justifying the supply. 

What is the moral ? 


Printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press. 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
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“Bande Mataram.” 

The following paragraphs occur in a 
discourse addressed to Indian young men in 
England by Professor Gilbert Murray : — 

Batide Mataram. 1 attended lately an Indian diii- 
ner where that motto met one’s eye at every turn. 
You will work in devotion to your Mulhet. It is well 
that you should. And no one who knows you can 
doubt that you haveamongyou the spirit of inartyrs 
That is a fine thing ; in feome emergencies of hfe an 
indispensable thing. But there is something far tiner, 
and that is the spirit of a statesman. A martyr 
sacrifices himself rather than be false to some 
principle. A statesman, without thinking of himself 
one way or another, when he finds some evil or 
dangerous state of affairs seeks how to make it safe 
or good. Let us serve our Mothers, you yours and 
we ours, as far as we can in the spirit of statesman. 

But is there not — 1 put this question quite practi- 
cally— a Greater Mother whose children we all are, 
whose day is coming but not yet come ? Cannot you 
and we work together in the service of this Greater 
Commonwealth, which is also the service of human- 
ity ? We Must be together. 1 can see no future for 
an isolated India ; no happy future for a Great 
Britain which is content to boast that she holds India 
merely by the sword. Working together we have 
formidable obstacle to face, but we have wonderful 
and unique gifts to contribute. Nations are apt to 
see vividly enough one another’s faults, but they 
vvollld do better to remember, as J. S. Mill puts it, 
their “reciprocal superiorities.” I will not try now to 
define them. My own respect for England— if for the 
moment I may speak as one who has hardly any 
English blood in his veins, being an Australian- 
Irishman of Scotch descent — has grown steadily with 
experience. But I will not dwell on the special 
virtues of England nor yet on those of India ; on your 
wonderful intellectual aptitude and readiness for fine 
thought ; on your great past which is still living ; on 
your pec^le’s characteristic aloofness from the vul- 
garity of modern Western life, on the qualities shown 
m your Moslem architecture, your Hindu religious 
thought. 

The human child loves its own home 
first. As it grows older in mind and body 
it learns to love and take pride in its 
village, town, district, province, country 
find continent. It niav grow to love the 
whole world. But all men are not alike 
in this respect. In the case of the majority 
there is arrested growth. We cannot 


speak for other countries, but in India 
there are innumerable pe'^^ple to whom 
their country is not India, but the parti- 
cular province in which they dwell. Vast 
numbers of Indians have not yet reached 
that stage of patriotic development in 
which men look iijion their country as 
their Mother. Even to many educated 
presons it is made difficult to consider any 
province in India other than their own as 
part of the Motherland ; for outside their 
own province they are treated as strangers. 
In the British colonies the Indian inhabi- 
tants of the British Empire are treated as 
aliens ; in some as greater aliens than the 
Chinese and Japanese, who are neither 
British citizens nor British subjects. In 
England itself Indians do not enjoy all 
the rights which Englishmen enjoy. 
We need not be more particular. The 
majority of the white citizens of the British 
Empire do not entertain any feeling ap- 
proaching or akin to that which we enter- 
tain towards India. Under these circum- 
stances it is not wise to try to force the 
growth of the “Bande Mataram” senti- 
ment towards the whole empire. The 
white citizens of the Empire ought to be 
satisfied for the present if Indians pay 
taxes regularly, obey the laws and help 
the Empire at its need ; as they do. 

If any sentiment is to grow at all, it 
must grow naturally, slowly and quietly. 
Any the least hustling must inevitably 
produce a revulsion of feeling. It is easier 
and more natural for an Englishman to feel 
that Europe is his Greater Motherland 
than that India is in any sense the Mother. 
Similarly it is easier for an Indian to feel 
that Asia is his Greater Mother than that 
Canada is in any sense the Mother. For 
continents are natural entities, Empires 
may be either artificial or natural entities. 
The British Empire is still an artificial con- 
glomeration of distant territories whieli 
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granted to an accredited preacher of the Associa- 
tion and the well-known temperance worker, we 
mean Mr. S, G. Lavate. But all that was of 
no avail when the Excise Commissioner was 
confronted with a result of the ballot, which 
logically led to now’here except the closing of the 
Gnoda shop. Further correspondence and entreaties 
for personal interviews proved fruitless, and on the 
17tn March 1914 the license of the Ghoda shop was 
renewed and Renewed with a vengeance, for it was 
not this time given provisionally for one year, as 
requested by the Association, The Association has 
again pressed its request for the closure of the shop, 
in view of the fact, that the time has now come 
for a third renewal of the shop. The diposal of 
the shop for the coming year has not yet been made 
but unless the unexpected happens, , Ghoda shop is 
sure to be renewed for the next financial year. 

The collector’s Zid and prestige having 
thus far remained unimpaired, let us hope 
the Bombay Government will abolish the 
shop just to “rally the Moderates” or 
constitutional agitators. 

All this may seem a small affair of a small 
village, but it is not. It is a very import- 
ant matter and so we give below some of 
the observations of our contemporary. 


In June 1914 the Hon. Mr. R. P. Paranjpe 
excited, in reply to a question by him^ an * admission 
from Government that “No cashes of illicit distillation 
were detected in the last five years within ten miles 
of Ghoda.” What becomes then of the information 
said to be in the possession of the excise officers 
about the illicit manufacture of liquor near Ghoda ? 
The Bombay Government itself has laid down that 
*‘a new liquor-shop should be established only when 
illicit manufacture is rife.” Can any sane man say, 
putting the most liberal construction upon tne 
facts stated by Government in this case, that illicit 
distillation near Ghoda was rife so as to justify the 
opening of a new shop at Ghoda ? 

Evidently Government have tl^ought too much of 
the possibility of private distillation, but have totally 
disregarded the actual results of opening a new shop 
at Ghoda, namely, increase of drunkenness in that 
locality. One false step leads to another. A false 
preventive measure actually creates or increases 
drunkenness, and the mocking irony is complete when 
the fact of this increased drunkenness is cited aS good 
evidence of the necessity and justification of the re- 
newal of the shop. The unrighteous policy of the 
excise department will thus be found in a number of 
cases to rest on nothing better than the support of 
this repugnantly vicious circle of supply creating a 
demand and the demand justifying the supply. 

What is the moral ? 


Printed and publithad by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press. 
. . CorawaUis Street, Calcutta. 
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"Baiade Mataram ” 

The following paragraphs occur in a 
discourse addressed to Indian young men in 
England by Professor Gilbert Murray: — 

Bande Mataram. I attended lately an Indian din- 
ner where that motto met one’s eye at every turn. 
You will work in devotion to your Mother. It is well 
that you should. And no one who knows you can 
doubt that you have among you the spirit of martyrs 
That is a fine thing ; in ^ome emergencies of life an 
indispensable thing. But there is something fai finer, 
and that is the spirit of a statesman. A martyr 
sacrifices himself rather than be false to some 
principle. A statesman, without thinking of him«clf 
one way or another, when he finds some evil or 
dangerous state of affairs seeks how to make it safe 
or good. Let us serve our Mothers, you yours and 
we ours, as far as we can in the spirit of statesman. 

But is there not — I put this question quite practi- 
cally~a Greater Mother whose children we all arc, 
whose day is coming but not yet come ? Cannot you 
and we work together in the service of this Greater 
Lommon wealth, which is also the service of human- 
iiy ? We .nust be together, I can see no future for 
an isolated India ; no happy future for a Great 
Britain which is content to boast that she holds India 
merely by the sword. Working together we have 
formidable obstacle to face, but wc have wonderful 
and unique gifts to contribute. Nations are apt to 
sec vividly enough one another’s faults, but they 
woflld do better to remember, as J. S. Mill puts it, 
their “reciprocal superiorities.” I will not try now to 
define them. My own respect for England — if for the 
moment I may speak as one who has hardly any 
English blood in his veins, being an Australitin- 
Irishnian of Scotch descent — has grown steadily with 
experience. But I will not dwell on the special 
virtues of England nor yet on those of India ; on your 
wonderful intellectual aptitude and readiness for fine 
thought ; on your great past which is still living ; on 
your pemjle's characteristic aloofness from the vul- 
garity of modern Western life, on the qualities shown 
m your Moslem architecture, your Hindu religious 
thought. 

The human child loves its own home 
first. As it grows older in mind and body 
it learns to love and take pride in its 
village, town, district, province, country 
?‘nd continent. It niav grow to love the 
whole world. But all men are not alike 
m this respect. In the case of the majority 
there is arrested growth. We cannot 


speak for other countries, but in India 
there are innumera!)le people to whom 
their country is not India, but the parti- 
cular province in which they dwell. Vast 
numbers of Indians have not yet reached 
that stage of patriotic development in 
which men look upon their country as 
their Mother. Even to many educated 
presons it is made difficult to consider any 
province in India other than their own as 
part of the Motherland ; for outside their 
own province they are treated as strangers. 
In the British colonies the Indian inhabi- 
tants of the British Empire are treated as 
aliens ; in some as greater aliens than the 
Chinese and Japanese, who are neither 
British citizens nor British subjects. In 
England itself Indians do not enjoy all 
the rights which Englishmen enjoy. 
We need not be more particular. The 
majority of the white citizens of the British 
Empire do not entertain any feeling ap- 
proaching or akin to that which we enter- 
tain towards India. Under these circum- 
stances it is not wise to try to force the 
growth of the “Bande Mataram” senti- 
ment towards the whole empire. The 
white citizens of the Empire ought to be 
satisfied for the present if Indians pay 
taxes regularly, obey the laws and help 
the Empire at its need ; as they do. 

If any sentiment is to grow at all, it 
must grow naturally, slowly and quietly. 
Any the least hustling must inevitably 
produce a revulsion of feeling. It is easier 
and more natural for an Englishman to feel 
that Europe is his Greater Motherland 
than that India is in any sense the Mother. 
Similarly it is easier for an Indian to feel 
that Asia is his Greater Mother than that 
(Canada is in any sense the Mother. For 
continents are natural entities, Empires 
may be either artificial or natural entities. 
The British Empire is still an artificial con^ 
glomeration of distant territories which 
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haye not yet grown into an organic whole. 
If it is to grow into the Greater Mother- , 
land of all the races inhabiting it, its white 
citizens must be actuated by imperialism 
of a far different kind from what has 
hitherto l)een the motive force of their 
lives, and its non-white inhabitants must 
have far greater manhood, self-respect, 
enlightenment, organization and mechani- 
cal equipment than they now possess and 
must cease to be the gramophones and 
understudies of white men. 

We are not in a position to be as dogma- 
tic regarding the Indo-British connection 
as Professor Gilbert Murray is. We do not 
say that India and Great Britain must 
separate, as the Professor says they must 
stand together. It is possible so to ar- 
range matters that India and England 
may remain parts of a federation on equal 
terms for the mutual good of both ; it is 
possible to giv^^ India such a constitution 
that she may be in a position to give free 
expression to her willingness or unwilling- 
ness to remain part of this federation. It 
is possible to give the different parts of the 
British Empire such positions in the federa- 
tion as their extent, population, resources, 
non-material wealth, etc., fairly entitle 
them to, so that the moral and 
material prosperity of none may be 
dwarfed in the interests of others. Rut 
while holding these views, we also think 
that it is practicable for both India and 
England to become and remain separate 
entities and grow greater than they have 
yet done. Both countries are sufficiently 
great to stand by themselves. If Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and other small states 
have been able to be enlightened, pros- 
perous and strong, standing by them- 
sjelves, why not Great Britain and Ireland ? 
The British people ought to feel that they 
can stand on their own legs without the 
moral and material resources of India at 
their back. India also is sufficiently great 
to be able to stand by itself : Not to- 
morrow, not in the immediate future, of 
course. Neither country is at present 
prepared for such a contingency. We have 
written as we have done only because Prof. 
Murray says, ^‘We must be together,'’ and 
that he “can see no future for an isolated 
India.” We do not exactly understand 
what he m^ans by “isolated.” If he means 
that thtm is no future for an India cut off 
from, with^t contact or intercourse with, 
the rest of the world ; that is true, but true 


not of India alone but of any and everv 
country in the world. But if he means 
that there is no future for India unless she 
remains a part of the British Empire, or 
that, to constitute part of that Empire is 
India’s only possible means of world- 
contact and international intercourse, we 
cannot plead guilty to such want of belief 
either in the infinity of ways in which God 
may fulfil himself, or in India’s inner 
though latent strength. 

A not superfluous word of caution. 

Some of us need the word of caution 
with which Prof. Murray concludes his 
address. 

A Note of Cautio.n. 

But here 1 would veuiture, if 1 may, to sugjjrest a 
caution. Some writer^, I know, hold up for your 
admiration and cKainple that famous episode in the 
Bhagavadgita in which even the noise of battle has 
to wait unregarded while the stream of philosophic 
thinking runs its course. Thai spirit is a fine element 
in life ; but, if I may for once give advice, I will say : 
Beware of letting it be more than an element. To an 
Indian who wishes to make India great I would 
say: Beware of losing yourself in reverie while others 
are fighting the battles of life. Beware altogether ol 
dreams and dreamlike passions. Pace facts ; get 
knowledge; cultivate common sense; learn to trust 
and be trusted ; serve your community. Do not lose 
yourselves in admiration of your own past or your 
own racial peculiarities ; think of your future, and 
be not afraid to uproot from your culture every 
element which prevents India taking her place among 
free and progressive nations. 

You need never be afraid that your own special 
qualities will not remain and exercise their valuable 
influence on the world You will leach us and we you. 
And other nations will be near, bringing their helji 
and their lessons: America, not far off, with liei 
generous swiftness of movement and her loving 
kindness towards all in suffering; not very far 
perhaps, even our present enemies with their great 
powers of discipline, of self-devotion and of remorse 
less effectiveness. Let us preserve our nationa 
characters. Let us use our feelings of patriotism and 
nationalism to inspire ns and to give strength to oiu 
hands ; but at the back of our minds let us alway.'- 
remember our wider Commonwealth, our Greatei 
Mother, and think of the time when we brothci 
nations may bring our various gifts to her feet am 
say together our “Bande Mataram.” 

In justice to the episode in the Bhaga 
vadgita referred to above, we should likt 
to add that though “tlie stream of philo- 
sophical thinking runs its course,” the 
object of the philosophical discourses oi 
Krishna addressed to Arjuna was to make 
that warrior “face facts” and take part ih 
the battle that was raging. 

The Professor’s previous and conclud- 
ing exhortations regarding the “Bande 
Mataram” sentiment seem to us inoppor- 
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tune anrl unwise. When the Colonists 
shall have begun actually to treat us, first 
as men and then as brethren, — not in res- 
ponse to prayers but in inevitable recogni- 
tion of manhood, when Indians begin to 
enjoy the same civic rights as the white 
citizens of the Empire, first in India and 
then in England and the colonies, Indians 
will be in a mood to profit by such exhor- 
tations. At present we cannot but consider 
the Professor’s words as an addition to 
other similar words previously utteied an<l 
written, without corresponding action. 

The War of Ideals. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that 
the present European war is a war of 
ideals, the two parties to the war standing 
for opposite ideals. In an article in the 
London Daily News and Leader on *‘The 
Two Kings of Potsdam” Mr. Gardiner 
asserts that in Germany itself there 
are two ideals at war. Tlie paper 
“Vorwaerts” truly said that “democratic 
control by Hie people would have 
prevented the war.” It required great 
courage on its part to say this, as it had 
already been several times suppressed, 
lielieving that there are two ideals in Ger- 
many Mr. Gardiner writes : — 

Jt is the crowned King of Potsdam, not the un- 
L’l owned King of Potsdam [ Karl Liel)knecht ], with 
whom we are at death grips, and unld we appreciate 
that fact we shall not understand what this war is 
really about. It is not a war between this country 
and that, this people and that, this race and that, 
Imt between this ideal and that — between the ideal 
.)f despotism and the ideal of freedom, between 
absolutism and democracy, between Imperialism 
:uid national liberty. The parties to the (juarrel 
liavl* got so curiously mixed that this truth is a 
little difficult to sec and sf)nietimes even a little hard 
lo believe But it is the truth all the same, and 
n that truth is the one gleam of hope in the vast 
ragedy. 

And the fact that Karl Liebknecht is at lil)erty is, 
in a sense, the measure of that hope. For if the Govern- 
ment thought they could risk imprisoning him he 
would have disappeared long ago. It would not be the 
first time that they had him under lock and key. He 
made his reputation as a barrister in 1905^ by his 
lefence in the famous Komgsberg trial of the German 
Socialists charged with conspiracy on behalf of the 
Russian revolutionists and he followed this up with 
I fierce anti-militarist propaganda. For like Bebel, 
fie knew that no good would be done with Prussia 
mtil the military fetish was destroyed and with the 
^rue instinct of the reformer he aimed at the heart of 
^vranny. His reward was eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment. 

Prof. Geddes on the Vernaculars. 

The Joint Secretary to the Council of 
bulian Education ia Madras wrote to Pro- 
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fessor Patrick Geddes to ascertain his 
opinion on the subject of the Vernaculars 
being employed as the media of instruction 
in non-language subjects. Here is his 
reply : — 

“All 1 can say is, that the whole trend of my 
teaching of civics and town-planning — with its in- 
sistance on the value and necessity of growing each 
place upon its own roots, and maintaining its 
origiiMl cliaraeter (while not excluding the introduc- 
tion of good grafts from elsewhere) — is quite in 
sympathy with your theme of education in verna- 
culars. 

“The most I can do is to oft'er you my own ex- 
perience in the mattei. I am the son of a Gselic speak- 
ing Highlander who, with the discouragement com- 
mon to his generation, did not leach his language to 
us, his children, nor encouraged us any way to learn. 
Now, however, I see my own children, all of them, 
learning Gadic, and this without any active encour- 
agement fiom me, but simply as a part of that 
genci.'d revival of the old languages which is also so 
conspicuous in Ireland and Wales. 

“The gain to them is plain, and is in two direc- 
tions — on one side, that of folk-sympathy and on the 
other, of culture in its more narrow and academic 
sen^e. Thus all of them are now familiar with Gadic 
music and song, and one of iny sons will 
probably be able to use Galic as one of the subjects 
of his Arts degree : yet noliody will be so absurd as to 
suppose that tlieir use of English is in any way dimini- 
shed, any more than it has lieen by learning French, 
for instance. Each and every language has its own 
unique world, ranging from folk-feeling to literature ; 
and to lose any one of these languages is a loss of 
civilisation — which only the futilitarian economist 
( to whom English is mere business-English, or, still 
worse, exciminatioii-English ) can for a moment 
desire.” 

Mr. Swan’s Industrial Enquiry. 

The report by Mr. J. A. L. Swan, i.c.S., 
on his inquiry regarding the industrial 
development of Bengal has brought out the 
fact that the popular diagnosis of the 
cause.s of Bengal’s industrial backwardness 
is in many respects the same as the official 
diagnosis. In Mr. Swan’s opinion, diffi- 
culties in obtaining raw material, want of 
skilled labour ami the lack of banking faci- 
lities contributed in some cases to failure, 
but the two most important causes were — 
(1) insufficient capital and (2) inefficient 
management. 

Regarding insufficient capital, Mr. Swan 
says that 

Adequate capital is particularly necessary in the 
case of industries run by Indian capital and under 
Indian mnnagement, owing to the reluctance of banks 
and of firms that supply machiner y and raw mate- 
rials to give them credit. When a ci)ncern has to 
pay cash for its raw materials, and at the same 
time to allow credit to its customers, it must have 
at its command much more working capital than 
a similar business which enjoys the usual banking 
facilities. The labsence of these facilities has been 
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/nentioned to me as a serious difficulty by almost 
all the managers of Indian manufacturing concerns. 

Is it impossible for Government to pro- 
vide banking facilities tor promising con- 
cerns ? About inefficient management Mr. 
Swan says : — 

It was equally difficult to find men competent to 
manage these concerns. The field of choice was 

C ractrcally limited to those young men who had 
een sent in the past few years to Europe, America 
and Japan for industrial training. Many of them 
had returned with excellent certificates and a high 
degree of technical knowledge. But they had had 
no training in the buiness side of a manager’s duties. 
Their qualifications would have made them most 
valuable assistants, and after some years’ experience 
they would probably have been competent to 
undertake the duties of management. But with no 
training in how to buy and sell to the best advantage 
or how to finance a ‘ business they were not then 
qualified to organize and manage new industries 
and it is not surprising that in most cases they failed. 

He says that though the experience of 
many joint-stock companies have been de- 
pressing, other and more hopeful develop- 
ments have taken place. There are now a 
number of industrial concerns, he says, 
founded by individuals or small syndicates, 
which are working at a profit or which 
have made sufficient progress in the experi- 
mental stage to justify confidence in their 
success. The concerns which he mentions 
are the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
Works, Messrs. P, N. Gooptu and Co.^s 
factory for the manufacture of penholders, 
nibs and pencils, Messrs. P. N. Datta and 
Co.'s Bengal Galvanizing Works, the Cal- 
cutta Pottery Works, the Mohini Mills at 
Kushtia, the Bengal National Tannery, 
and several small hosiery factories. 

The Duty of Government and the Public. 

Mr. Swan holds that while the industrial 
development of the province must depend 
on private enterprise, “the encouragement 
of Government might take a more active 
form than it has hitherto done," 

While the industrial development of the Province 
must depend on private enterprise, I think that the 
encouragement of Government might take a more 
active form than it has hitherto done. One demon- 
stration is more convincing than a dozen monographs. 
Any one who has decided to start an industry will 
find much valuable information and advice in the 
monographs published by Government but no one is 
likely to be persuaded by merely reading a mono- 
graph to start an industry. If, on the other hand. 
Government can demonstrate that an article can be 
manufactured at a certain cost, that a market can be 
found at a certain price, and that the margin of profit 
is reasonable, the opportunity will not be long 
neglected. 

In his despatch of July 26th, 19X0, to the Gover- 
ment of India, the Secretary of State expressed 


his disapproval of “pioneer industries” conducted by 
Government on a commercial scale, as likely to inter- 
fere with private enterprise. Be considered, however, 
that there was no objection to the establishment of a 
bureau of industrial information or to the disseninia- 
tion of intelligence and advice regarding new indus- 
tries, processes or appliances. To be of any real 
value, such information and advice must be based on 
actual experiments, such as are now being or are 
about to be, undertaken in Madras. 

He then describes what has been success- 
fully done in the Madras Presidency. 

He is right in holding that the most 
suitable industries for Government experi- 
raents are those which have already been 
tried, and have failed for causes which 
might have been avoided. “The officer in 
charge of the work will have these causes 
before him, and will know exactly what 
difficulties he must try to overcome. He 
will also probably be able to obtain the use 
of existing plant and so reduce the cost of 
the experiments." In Bengal Mr. Swan 
mentions as examples of this kind of expe- 
riments, the manufacture of glass-ware and 
matches. 

He expresses the opinion that Govern- 
ment patronage might be extended more 
freely than at present to articles of local 
manufacture. 

Some of Mr. Swan’s suggestions are 
such that Government should not find any 
difficulty in giving effect to them. They 
are : 

(1) Co-operative credit societies should be 
established among cottage-workers, such as cotton- 
weavers, silk-weavers and brass- workers. The officer 
in charge of these societies should assist in the 
purchase of raw material and in finding markets for 
the finished article. 

(2) Demonstrations in the use of improved processes 
and appliances should be given at suitable centres. 
Much has already been done in this direction for 
cotton weavers. But demonstrations might also be 
given in such matters as the use of the fly-shuttle for 
tassar and silk-weaving and the use of an improved 
lathe and a dye-stamping machine for brass-work. 

(3) The Forest Department should make special 
arrangements for the supply of suitable wood, on 
favourable terms, to such industries as matches, pen 
and pencil making. 

The reasons for the first su^estion will 
be plain from the following passage 

Since Mr. Cumming and Mr. Gupta submitted 
their reports there has been a notable extension of 
the use of the flyshuttle in handlooms. This however 
does not seem to have been accompanied by as marked 
an increase in the prosperity of the weavers as 
might have been expected. The reason for this is 
that the great majority of the weavers are in the 
hands of the raahajan or middleman. He advances 
the yearn and the weavers have to return the satne 
weight of cloth. They are then paid for theif 
labour. It is obvious that when the weavers are so 
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dependent on the mahajan, he is in a position to 
secure for himself the lion’s share of any increase in 
profits. While this state of affairs lasts there is little 
likelihood of the handloom industry being organised 
by capitalists. Any such attempt would be strenuously 
opposed by the mahajans and their control over the 
weavers is probably sufficient to ensure its defeat. 

The first step necessary to improve the weaver’s 
position is to free him from the hands of the mahajan. 
The simplest way of doing this is by the establishment 
of co-operative credit societies among the weaving 
classes. 

Suggestions coming from the leaders or 
representatives of the people are seldom 
carried out by Government. It is natural 
to expect that suggestions made by a 
Government officer would be given e&ct 
to, in part at least. But official enquiries 
are sometimes instituted for shelving a 
question. If Mr. Swan’s enquiry be of this 
description, nothing will be done. We have 
never encouraged an expectant mood in 
ourselves or in our readers regarding the 
outcome of Government enquiries. But 
there might be some hope of something 
being done if members of the Civil Service 
and the British mercantile community were 
likely to derive appreciable advantage 
from what Government might do. 

Babu Moti Lai Ghose's Presidential 
Address. 

Those {portions of Babu Moti Lai Ghose’s 
presidential address at the last Bengal 
Provincial Conference which dealt with the 
Road Cess, the Public Works Cess and the 
Chaukidari Tax are very valuable. Among 
Bengali publicists no one possesses so 
minute a knowledge of these subjects as 
Babu Moti Lai Ghose. 

Babu Moti Lai declares that it passes 
his comprehension “why should our public 
men entertain a rancorous feeling for one 
another and create mutual dissensions for 
nothing.^ He was in a forgetful mood 
perhaps when he indited this sentence. 
One obvious cause of these “dissentions” 
and this “rancorous feeling” is journalistic 
jealousy and rivalry and the desire to 
obtain subscribers by running down a 
rival. Another cause is hatred of those 
who do not profess one’s own particular 
“ism.” 

Political agitation and self-reliance. 

Babu Moti Lai Ghose says 

There are mainly two ways open to us to improve 
our condition : one is by political agitation, and the 
other by self-reliance. We might have eschewed 
political agitation altogether if we had any real 
authority In our hands. But as all power has been 


monopolized by the Government, we find it impoi* 
sibie to get on without a large amount of omrial 
help. Politicai agitation is thus a dire tseeessity 
with us, and it must be kept up. 

The people of England, France, Ger- 
many, the United States, &c., carry on 
political agitation because they do not 
possess any real authority in their hands. 

It should be borne in mind that poltti- 
^'al agitation may be of such a descrip- 
tion as to be a form of self-help. 

*‘How we can practically be free.*’ 

Babu Moti Lai Ghose dwells at some 
length on how we can be practically free 
by giving up litigation and foreign goods, 
these things have been said repeatedly. 
But we are neither freer, nor wiser. So we 
need not examine Moti Babu’s panaceas 
in detail. 

The qualifications required to be 
possessed by the “Agents” proposed to be 
appointed by Moti Babu ana the work pro- 
posed to be entrusted them make one 
despair of finding such men. They must be 
a new race of demi-gods. 

Litigation. 

Moti Babu informs us that “Litigation 
was unknown among our ancestors.” It 
is true that there is now more litigation 
in the country than formerly. But it is 
not historically correct to say that litiga- 
tion was unknown among our ancestors. 
We are among those who would be delight- 
ed if it could be proved that in the days 
of our Hindu ancestors when the country 
had Hindu kings and Hindu officials, 
litigation was unknown, that is to say, 
there were no law-courts, no judges, no 
jurors, no lawyers, no plaintiffs, no defend- 
ants and no laws. But unfortunately the 
ancient Sanskrit books showunmistakeably 
that all these things existed in ancient 
India and medieval India, not to speak of 
the early period of British rule in India. 

Economical Liviiig. 

We thoroughly agree with Babu Moti 
Lai Ghose when he says that “for the regen- 
eration of the country we must live a 
simple life and rely mainly on our own 
resources and exertions, which means that 
we must nationalise our mode 6f life as 

thoroughly as possible Luiury docs 

not suit a poor and starving people.” 

The Past and tbePresenL 

Though we cannot yet boast of as long’ 
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' a life as Moti Babu we can say with him 
from our own experience that the people of 
Bengal som^ decades ago were better fed 
and stronger than now. What he says of 
the awful deterioration of the race is also 
correct. Though his picture of the past is 
a little too idyllic, it is in the main correct 
ill its economic and sanitary aspects. 

Mrs. Besant’s Presidential Address. 

Mrs. Annie Besant^s presidential address 
at the United Provinces Provincial Confer- 
ence was a vigorous pronouncement, 
marked by that bold tone which a member 
of a free race finds it easy to adopt. The 
most important passage in it was that 
which demanded India’s equality with the 
self-governing Dominions. 

You will demand that India shall, in the common 
Empire, have a footing of equality with the other 
Self-Governing Dominions. Why should she stand 
on a lower level than Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa ? Her brain-power is, to say 
the very least, as good as theirs : man for man she 
is their equal ; her literature is greater, her civilisation 
older, her fighters as gallant,her merchants as shrewd, 
her labourers as skilful and more artistic, her manufac- 
tures— before she was ruled by foreigners— immensely 
in advance of those of Europeans, and sought for 
eagerly in the world’^s markets ; why is she ever to re- 
main in tutelage and who has the right to give to her, 
or to withhold from her, Freedom ? She is no pauper, 
begging for alms, for the crumbs of Freedom that 
fall from the tables of western Liberty. She is a 
discrowned Queen, claiming her heritage. 

It is not for us to say whether this 
estimate of us Indians is substantially 
correct or not One feels flattered to read 
it. At the same time one cannot help 
thinking that there must be some grave 
defect in the character of the people of 
India which, in spite of all that can be 
truthfully said in their favour, keeps them 
deprived of civic freedom. He would be 
a true benefactor who would try to find 
out and tell them of this defect, though 
that might not increase the speaker’s 
popularity. 

Mrs. Besant’s observations on the 
Hindu-Musalman question are sound. Her 
plan of self-government is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The Position of India and the Dominions. 

Mr. Harepurt has recently declared 
that though this- year there would be no 
Imperial Conference, when the time came 
for settling the terms of peace, the 
Dominions would be consulted. Nobody 
expects that India would be consulted. 
It is for political oculists to diagnose 


w'hether the so-called changed angle of 
vision is an optical illusion. 

Government by Discussion. 

The Inquirer writes that in one of his 
penetrating essays Walter Bagehot has 
shown how discussion is the safeguard 
of liberty and the best guarantee we 
possess of orderly progress. He observes:— 

A Government by discussion, if it can be borne, 
at once breaks down the yoke of fixed custom. The 
idea of the two is inconsistent. As far as it goes, 
the mere putting up of a subject to discussion, with the 
object of being guided by that discussion, is a clear 
admission that that subject is by no means settled 
by established rule, and that men are free to choose 
in it. It is an admission, too, that there is no sacred 
authority — no one transcendent and divinely appoin- 
ted man whom in that matter the community is 
bound to obey. ..Once effectually submit a subject to 
that ordeal, and you can never withdraw it again ; 
you can never again clothe it with mystery, or fence 
it by consecration ; it remains for ever open to free 
choice, and exposed to profane deliberation. 

The discuvssions in our legislative 
councils are certainly better than no dis- 
cussions. But 'whether the subjects are 
there put up to discussion “with the object 
of being guided by that discussion’’ is a 
question which non-officials cannot answer 
satisfactorily. 

Liberty of Discussion. 

But if we claim the liberty of discussing 
the affairs of the State, we should be 
prepared to allow a discussion of other 
matters as well. I'liis does not mean 
that one should not have firm convictions 
and principles of his own. He must have 
them and may, if he likes, try to bring 
others to his way ol thinking. Hut there 
should be tolerance towards all. The 
Inquirer writes : — 

Obviously this imposes a rigorous discipline 
both upon those who read and those who write. 
The reader must not expect to find merely an echo of 
his own opinions. He must be prepared for the 
stimulus of dissent. If he disagrees, his disagreement 
ought to lie based upon something better than the 
prejudice of a closed mind. A challenge to formulate 
the grounds of his objection is not to be dismissed 
with anger or resentment, for it is often the best 
spur to clear faith and fruitful action. 

But the responsibility of those who write is in many 
respects even greater Discussion, if it is to minister 
to something better than personal vanity and the 
advertisement of our own opinions, must be guided 
by adetjuate knowledge and the spirit of wisdom and 
moderation. This means that it must have some 
connection with vital interests and practical possibi- 
lities. Otherwise no man of large and liberal mind 
will take part in it. He will not, for instance, waste 
his breath in discussing the government of the world 
by archangels, or the extension of the franchise to 
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children of two years old. But there are numerous 
other questions which require good judgment in 
regard to their timeliness and their practical utility 
before they can enter into the domain of animated 
discussion at all. It is no infringement of liberty if 
we refuse to allow correspondence in our columns 
upon the benefits of being conquered and the substi- 
tution of Prussian autocracy for English Parlia- 
mentary Government. 

The Defence of India and PubUc 
Safety Act. 

The Punjab furnishes a large number of 
the best sepoys to the Indian army. It is 
also near a frontier on the borders of 
which live independent and turbulent 
marauding tribes. Still, not having a 
personal knowledge of that province 
we cannot say that it was necessary 
to enforce there the new law relating 
to the defence of India and public 
safety, which professes to deal with offences 
directly or indirectly conected with we r 
or a state of war. Bengal is not a recrui- 
ting province. It has no frontier across 
which in modern times any^ turbulent 
hordes from an independent country have 
raided the province. I'hcre have been 
recently, no doubt, many dacoities and 
some murders or attempted murders of 
police officers. But these do not owe their 
origin, directly or indirectly, to the war 
that is now raging in Europe. Crimes 
of this sort originated long before the 
war. And all of them are nqt political 
crimes. In the latest administration re- 
port of Bengal, out of 245 dacoities only 8 
are stated to be political in their character. 
The proportion of political to ordinary 
crimes cannot have varied very greatly 
• in recent months. The new law was not 
required in Bengal to deal with political 
or non-political crimes. We have dealt 
with their causes and suggested some 
remedies in previous numbers. But 
officials like drastic remedies and some- 
times use w’eapons to attain objects for 
which they were not forged. Look at the 
practical application of the Press Laws. 

^^Wicked Bengal.” 

Under the above heading New India 
writes : — 

In view of the many reproaches levelled at Bengal, 
and the trumpeting abroad of every petty 
burglary as “another dacoi^ in Bengal,” it is 
astonishing to find from Government statistics 
that Bengal is much more free from crime than most 
other Provinces. While Burma, in general crimes, has 
87 per each 10,000 of its population and Bombay 
has 81, while quiet Madras has 69, wicked and dan- 


gerous Bengal has only 50 ! If we take only criili^ 
that touch life, while the highest per 10,000 ifi J?,* 
Bengal has only 0 2, and is bracketed with Madras 
and Assam. The Public Safety Act is popularly suppo- 
sed to be levelled at the Panjab and Bengal, yet 
Madras has a larger proportion of criminals than 
either. If it be said that the Public Safety Act is 
levelled only at political crimes, the answer is that 
where ordinary crime is low, and political crimes are 
found, the remedy is the removal of grievances, not 
the confiscation ol popular liberty. 

''School-going Age”. 

In commenting on our note on “Mis- 
leading Educational Statistics and assump- 
tions“ in the April number, the Hitabada 
of Nagpur observes that we are right in 
thinking that 30 per cent, of the popula- 
tion is approximately the number of 
persons who may be expected to be under 
instruction in all grades of educational 
institutions Our contemporary thinks 
that 5 to 20 is the average age of educa- 
tion, and finds from the Census Report 
of 1911 that in India out of 10000 males 
3396 are of that age, and out of 10000 
females 3206 are of that age. It is true 
that owing to some difficulty or other all^ 
persons of this age cannot be expected to 
attend school or college. But it should be 
remembered that we are here concerned 
with the possible maximum, not with 
any actual figures. In India owing to 
the prevalence of the customs of pardab 
in some provinces and early marriage in 
all, girls cease to attend school almost 
as soon as they reach their teens, 
or even earlier. But in the case of boys 
there are no such obstacles. Thirty 
per cent. of the male population 
IS the maximum which we can strive 
to enroll in our schools and colleges, 
without going against any custom. In 
America elementary and secondary educa- 
tion are entirely free. And Americans are 
not so poor a people as ourselves. If they 
require free schools, much more do we. Be- 
fore our schools have been made free and 
before a sufficient number of schools has 
been opened, it is unfair, as some educa- 
tional officials do, to blame the people for 
the prevailing illiteracy. We are the 
people. We know from personal experience 
how eager all classes of the people are 
for learning to read and write and keep 
accounts. The reports of the Directors 
of Public Instruction of the .different 
provinces and the efforts that are being 
everywhere made to restrict the number of 
pupils per school or college, show that 
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> tlie di[fficulty in liidia is not to get pa(>ils 
to attend school or college but to provide 
sufficient accommodation for them. 

Cost of the War. 

Commerce says that Mr. Edgar Cram- 
mond, the secretary of th^ Liverpool Stock 
Exchange, did a real public service in 
presenting at the meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society held in March an elabo- 
rate estimate of the cost of the war on the 
assumption that it will last for a year— i.e., 
to July SIst next. Mr. Crammond is 
reported to have made the startling but 
true observation that already, in only a 
little more than eight months, this war 
has destroyed more life and capital than 
any on record. Mr. Crammond believes 
‘‘tnat economic exhaustion and exhaustion 
of men and war materials will render it 
impossible for some of the principal belli- 
gerents to continue the conflict after Jul^* 
next.’* Commerce gives the following 

estimates, made by Mr, Crammond, of the 
losses of the principal belligerent countries 
to July 31, 1915. 

Losses of Great Britain to July 31, 1915. 

£ 

Direct expenditure of the Government. 708,000,000 
Capitalised value of the loss of human 

life ... ... ... ... 300,000,000 

Loss of production ... ... 50,000,000 

Total ... ... ... 1,258,000,000 

Losses of Germany. 

£ 

Direct cost of German Government ... 938,000,000 

Loss of production ... ... 958,000,000 

Capitalised value of loss of human 

life ... ... ... ... 79,000,000 

2,775,000,000 

Losses of Belgium. 

£ 

Direct expenditure of Belgian Govern- 
ment ... ... ... 36,500,000 

Destruction of property ... ... 250,000,000 

Capitalised value of the loss of human 

life ... ... ... 40,000,000 

Loss of production and other losses. 200,000,000 


Losses of France. 


Direct expenditure of French Govern- 
ment 

Destruction of property 
Capitalised value of loss of human 
me... 

Loss of production 


526,500,000 


£ 

553,400,000 

160,000,000 

348.000. 000 

625.000. 000 


1,686,400,000 


Losses of Austria-HungarJ. 

£ 

Direct expenditure of Government ... 562,000,000 

Destruction of property ... ;.. 100,000,000 

Capitalised value of the loss of human 

life ... ... ... 240,000,000 

Loss of production ... ... 600,000,000 

The Gujarati has also quoted and 

commented on these figures ... 1,502,000,000 

Hindu Conferences at Hardwar. 

Last month there were two All-India 
Hindu Conferences held at Hardwar. The 
one presided over by the Maharaj'a of 
Cossimbazar showed a greater inclination 
to march with the times than that of 
which the Maharaja of Darbhanga w^s 
the president. The former was in favour 
of establishing Hindu social service leagues, 
of efforts to improve the condition of the 
‘‘depressed*^ classes, &c. The latter passed 
a resolution that Hindu girls should 
not be married before the age of eight ! One 
is filled with admiration at the courage of 
men who dare to keep their daughters 
unmarried up to the advanced age of 
eight. But to be serious, this conference 
had no right to hold up the educated 
orthodox Hindus to ridicule by indirectly 
suggesting by this resolution that the 
latter generally marry their daughters 
before or even at the age of eight. What- 
ever persons belonging to the illiterate 
classes may do, people who are sufficiently 
advanced to hold conferences and be 
guided by their resolutions do not at 
present generally giveaway their daughters 
in marriage at so early an age. 

^^Jack Johnson Beaten.” 

There is great exultation in many white 
men’s countries that the white pugilist, 
Jesse Willard, has beaten Jack Johnson, 
the negro, in the Heavy Weight Cham- 
pionship of the world at the twenty-sixth 
round. Reuter adds : 

The sympathy of the public was with Willard 
who is a cowboy. Fifteen thousand spectators were 
present. They jeered at Johnson throughput. Many 
at the end forced their way to the platform ana 
threatened the negro. The soldiers present who were 
maintaining order had to protect Johnson. 

The crime of colour again. 

Social Service in Bombay, 
liombay is forging ahead in social 
service. Its well-organi^ and active 
depressed classes mission with branches 
in many centres, its social service league, 
its Widows’ Home at Poona, and its 
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Servants of India Society are w’ell-known. 

A recent issue of the Subodha Patnka 
briefly reports some public functions which 
“were pleasant reminders of the different 
directions in which the spirit of social 
service is at work among’* the people of 
Bombay. One was the opening of the 
Sanitary Institute Building, which will 
serve to keep before the public the im- 
portance of education in sanitary science 
as a measure for protecting them against 
disease, improving their surroundings, 
and developing a great city. “It is the 
fruit of the labours of the Bombay Sani- 
tary Association, and especially of its ener- 
getic Secretary, Dr. J. A. Turner, to whom 
it must be a great pleasure to find his 
untiring efforts since the establishment of 
the Association taking a tangible shape in 
the building. Government and the Muni- 
cipal Corporation and Mr. Ratan Tata 
give an annual subscription.” 

The second function was the opening 
of the Vanita Vishram building. “ the 
object of this institution,” our contempo- 
rary informs us, “is the amelioration of 
the condition of Gujarati Hindu women 
and especially of widows ^hereof. The 
remarkable feature about the Vishram is 
the great help which the Gujarati ladies 
are giving to the cause of their sisters. 
Bai Zaverbai Bhagavandas gave a don- 
ation of Rs. 50,000, and Behen Shivgauri 
Gajjar, one of the principal founder-trustees 
who has worked for her sisters for so many 
years at Surat, secured by her personal 
exertions a sum of about Rs 20,000. The 
programme of the work which the foun- 
ders of the Institution have kept before 
them is extensive ; and its successful 
achievement will mean much for the pro- 
gress of the Gujarati community. It is in- 
tended th^it the Bombay and Surat Vanita 
Vishrams should supplement the work of 
each other, fo quote Mr. T. N. Maivi, one 
of the Trustees, the Surat Building ‘with 
its extensive area of garden lands will 
accommodate nearly 200 boarders, it will 
provide an industrial home with its auxil- 
iary school for the inmates ; while the 
Bombay one, accommodating about 50 
boarders, will become a sort of a training 
ground for non-boarders and outside 
ladies, and will also be the chief centre of 
social and educational activities amongst 
the women of this city. We shall admit des- 
titute widows and poor orphan girls of the 
Gujarati Hindu community and will do 
2 


all in our power for their boarding, 
lodging and education, and will also 
arrange for the education of widows 
and girls of well-to-do families on pay- 
ment of moderate fees We also in- 

tend starting a Free and Model School 
for girls to be conducted mainly with the 
aid of female teachers.’ The third public 
function was the first annual prize-giving 
of the Home Classes for ladies conducted 
by the Seva Sadan. According to the 
annual report, from a small beginning 
with only 5 pupils, the number rose in less 
than two months to 40 and now the num- 
ber of admissions stands at 164, The 
number of members on the register is 
nearly 100 and the daily average atten- 
dance Is about 65. They are of a fairly 
advanced age, and could not have other- 
wise joined any school. Almost all sec- 
tions cf the Hindus are represented there 
and provision is made for studies from the 
Marathi alphabet up to the English 
Fourth Standard. Classes of another type 
for training women to be teachers have 
been started which include 49 women on 
the register. And all this is for the most 
part the work of honorary teachers and 
workers, and many among them are 
women. Apart from the external benefits, 
the most valuable thing in all these public 
movements is the inner spirit which makes 
the workers and labourers in the field 
regard their wealth, their time and ener- 
gies as something on which the people 
have an undisputed claim, and which 
unites them together in willing co-opera- 
tion, self-help and self-reliance.” 

In provinces like Bengal, where women 
have to lead a secluded life, particularly 
in towns, the idea prevails that ladies 
who take part in movements for public 
welfare are wanting in orthodoxy, and 
that widows of orthodox families cannot 
join any boarding school or other residen- 
tial institution or attend any educatio- 
nal institution without impairing their 
orthodoxy and respectability. For the 
information of those who hold such 
erroneous views it is necessary to point 
out that “social service” i»not a reformers’ 
fad, not a monopoly of Brahmos or 
Prarthana Samajists, and that it is Hindu 
gentlemen and ladies who have founded 
the Vanita Vishram and working it. We 
have to write this as at a certain recent 
committee meeting a distinguished journ- 
alist and a distinguished member of the 
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lar/ded gentry said in effect tliat even the 
phrase ‘‘social service” had a Brahmo smell * 
and therefore ought to be discarded, and 
that Bengali Hindus do not think that 
Hindu widows can join any ashram, f he 
All-India Hindu Conference presided over 
by the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, a good 
Yaishnav Hindu, declared itself in favour 
of “social service leagues,’’ using this very 
expression. Even in Bengal, Hindu widows 
of good families have been known to receive 
their education in boarding institutions. 

A New Power-Creating Motor. 

A machine, that could be called an 
“Automatic Fly-Wheel Power Motor,’’ 
which will supply power at a very nominal 
cost per horse-power, has recently been 
perfected. It creates energy automatically, 
on about the same hypothesis as water is 
raised gradually from the ocean surface 
upward and floated as clouds inland and 
dropped as rain, which eventually falls in 
a large body as at the Cauvary falls and 
creates power, and then returns to the 
ocean-sea and rises again, and thus goes 
round and round as it were, producing 
power each time on its downward course. 
Thus it is with the Burr Evans Motor. 

The machine is based on an entirely new 
priiici{)le of an automatically revolving 
flywheel, which ofits own momentum gives 
forth power in any quantity desired, accor- 
ding to the diameter of the motor, which 
can be from one inch to fifty feet or more. 
And where a large amount of power is 
required, twenty or more of the larger size 
motors can be placed on one centre-shaft. 

• After the motor is placed in operation 
the cost of producing power will be only 
the ordinary w^ear and tear of the machine, 
which can be cut down to tiext to nothing 
per horse-power by using the modern hard 
and tough metals and self-oiling ball bear- 
ings in the construction of the machine. 
The motor can be made in quantities at a 
very reasonable cost, and it recpiires no 
care or attention when in operation. 

The motor will be especially useful and 
beneficial to mankind in general for gene- 
rating electricity at a nominal cost at any 
place in small or large quantities, and for 
pumping winter cheaply for irrigating farm 
lands to raise foodstuffs for the increasing 
millions of human beings. 

The inventor, Mr. Burr Evans, is a 
practical mechanical and mining engineer 
and is now at Placerville, U. S. A. 


It is true of most discoveries, that after 
they are brought to light they are almost 
self-evident. Thus it is with the Burr l^vatis 
Motor. 

The idea of taking power direct from 
its natural sources is in accord with the 
spirit of the age. We are becoming impa- 
tient of the old, indirect, cumbersome 
ways, and what is more important, we 
are beginning to appreciate better the 
wastefubiess of many of them. But in the 
case of coal it would seem that still another 
step w ould be made which w^ould carry us 
back of coal itself to the source of energy 
H’at we find storevl in it. That source is 
the sunshine. 

And Sunshine is simply diffused electri- 
city held in suspension in the atmosphere, 
as it w^ere, and all it requires is an electric 
generator, operated by some inexpensive 
method, to gather in and consolidate this 
electric-sunshine energy in any quantity 
desired to be used for Power at any place 
and at any time. And the Burr Evans Auto- 
matic Flywheel Power Motor wdll supply 
the inex})ensive method with which to 
continually operate millions of electric 
generators at every place in the world 
where power may be needed. 

Steam Ploughing in Gujarat. 

We learn from the Indian and Eastern 
Engineer that in November 1913, an in- 
teresting agricultural experiment with 
imported steam-ploughing plant w^as suc- 
cessfully carried out in the Dharwar dis- 
trict, w here, in spite of many preliminary 
difficulties, 770 acres of land were jilough- 
ed to a depth of 16 to 18 inches and 
rendered fit for cultivation. 

“The district is troubled with deep- 
seated weeds and grasses, such as the 
notorious ‘hariali.’ The result of the 
season’s working showed a net profit of 
ks. 607 after providing for interest, depre- 
ciation, and repairs to plant. In view of 
the success attending this experiment, the 
Collector of Kaira proposed, in June 1914, 
that a similar plant should be purchased 
by Government for use in his district, 
where 43,000 acres of waste land, mostly 
intended for cotton cultivation, have been 
taken up by people, who however are 
handicapped by scarcity of labour. Tht 
proposals were accepted by Government, 
who have imported a steam-ploughing 
tackle from England at a cost of Ks. 
52,000, which is now at Dikor, where the 
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staff are trained. The local cultiva- 

tors are ready to pay Ks. 10 to Rs. 15 per 
acre of land broken up by the steam- 
plough, and as it is possible that a smaller 
fee will be feasible, the Bombay G^'vern- 
ment trust that the cultivators will co- 
operate to make it a commercial success. 

Steam-ploughing should be tried in 
other provinces where there are extensive 
plots of hai*d waste land. 

Water-falls and the village artisan. 

Mr. V. S. Sambasiva Iyer has contri- 
buted a weB-i»fformed article on “water 
falls and the village artisan” to the 
Mysore Economic Journal There are, 
besides the large water falls in Mysore, 
some smaller ones which could develop 
sufficient power for small hydraulic plants, 
during the greater part of the year. By 
the power thus generated flour-mills 
paddy-hulling machbiery, and oil mills 
like the Bengali gbanis, could be worked, 
chaff cut, wood sawn, and other work 
performed. The application of mechanical 
power to our village industries would give 
them an immense impetus. Water-power 
should be utilized for this purpose wher- 
ever practicable. 

The Poona Hindu Widows' Home 

We learn from the annual report of this 
useful institution for the year 1914«thrat 
it has been in existence for 19 years. 
During the year under report the school 
conducted by the Ashram readied the 
stage of a full High School. The last year 
saw the commencement of the efforts to 
unite and combine under the control and 
management of one body, the three differ- 
ent institutions, viz., the Ashram, the 
Mahilavidyalaya and the Nishkama- 
Karnia-Matlia. Accordingly the two 
schools ( Anath Balika Ashram and the 
Mahilavidyalaya ) were combined in that 
year. This scheme has, in this year, 
assumed a definite shape. The question of 
contributions in money apart, the Ashram 
has taken a long step forward in all other 
matters and the Boarding House and 
School now located at Hingane Budruk 
promises to take its rank among the useful 
educational institutions for women in the 
Bombay Presidency. Last year 1G5 
students attended the school of the 
Ashram. The attendance, this year, is 200 
on Marcii 1, 1915. Of these, 96 are 
widows, 81 virgins and 21 married 
women with their husbands living. 


There is a class for Matriculation can- 
didates and cajididates are prepared for 
the vernacular hnal examination. For 
this examination ten candidates were sent 
up, out of wliom eight came out successful. 
The history of two of these successful can- 
didates will be found interesting. They 
belong to a respectable Saraswat family of 
Mangalore and are considerably advanced 
in age. The old notions and usages had 
therefore become deep-rooted in tliem. 
Since the visit of Mrs. Parvatibai Athavale 
to the f)lace in her tour for contributions, 
the educated relatives of these two ladies 
were filled with a desire to send them to 
this Ashram for education. Tliey therefore 
roused in them a love of learning and a 
desire '.o extend the benefit of their know- 
ledge to tlie womcti at Mangalore and 
persu<ided tliem to join the Ashram. 
Thongl: in a comparatively advanced 
[)eri()d of life, these two students took to 
their studies with zeal and care and have 
thus obained success in the above-named 
examination. One of them has now return- 
ed to Mangalore to conduct a Marathi' 
school for girls there and the other stays 
at Hingane Budruk to continue her English 
eon rse. 

Ramkrishna Mission Flood-relief Work. 

Some months ago Swami vSaradananda, 
secretary, Ramkrishna Mission, published 
his report of tlic relief- work (lone by the 
mission during the flood in the Bunlwcan 
division. It is an accurate and careful piece 
of work, as all such reports ought to be 
For the different centres the number of 
villages affected, the number of families, 
the number of reei{)ients of help, the 
amount of rice given, with dates for each 
item, arc given ; a report of the medical 
relict given being also l)een included. The 
names and resic/ences of all donors with 
the amounts given by them has been given. 
Altogether Rs. 35, GOO-5- 10 were collected 
and Rs. 27,S39-8 0 disbursed, leaving a 
balance in hand of K’s. 77G0-1L10 depo- 
sited in the chartered hank. the account 
has been properly audited. The Cjuantities 
of rice, and the other kinds of articles 
received have also been aeknou ledged. 

We liave not seen a similar report 
publislied by the other agencies that col- 
lected money from the public and gave 
relief during the disastrous floods of 
1913. No one ougiit to consider himself 
above suspicion. Phe contributions made 
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by the public ought to be publicly 
accounted for. ^ 

Dacoities in BengaL 

From the Bengal administration report 
for 19i3-14 we learn that ‘‘the number 
of true cases of dacoity rose, but the 
fact that only 8 out of 245 cases were 
committed by people of the hhadralok 
class shows that the importance of politi- 
cal as compared with ordinary dacoities 
is often exaggerated.** Exaggerated by 
whom ? The people do not exaggerate 
their importance. It must be the official 
or non-official Anglo-Indians who do so. 

The Report says that “the increased 
number of dacoities is due to the impunity 
with which this class of crime can be com- 
mitted owing to futile attempts to place 
gangs of dacoits on their trial on specific 
charges of dacoity under section 395, 
Indian Penal Code.** That may be true. 
But is not prevention of dacoities also a 
remedy ? Is the punishment of the dacoits 
after they have committed robbery the 
only method of repressing this form of 
of crime ? Government will not admit 
that the unarmed and helpless condition 
of the people is at least one reason why 
the robbers carry on their depredations 
so fearlessly and with such impunity. 

Dacoity in the U. P. 

The U. P. administration report for 
1913-14 tells us that during that year “the 
number of true cases of dacoity reported 
was 557 as against 513 in 1912.’* Thus 
in the U. P. there were more than twice as 
many dacoities as in Bengal. Yet the 
Defence of India Act has been declared to 
be in force in Bengal. The U. P. report 
does not make the law or the law-courts 
responsible for the impunity with which 
dacoities are committed. It simply says : 
“It is hoped that the action now being 
taken under the new Criminal Tribes Act 
by the Local Government, in concert with 
the Durbars of the native states of these 
provinces and of Rajputapa and Central 
India, will have a marked effect on this 
form of crime in the near future.*’ Why is 
the ordinary law thought to be ineffective 
in one province but not in another ? 

Literature and the Press in the U. P. 

The U. P. administration report for the 
year 1913-14 informs the public that there 
was no considerable change in the number 


of publications during the year. Such a 
state of things may not be considered 
unsatisfactory in countries which are en- 
lightened and where the maximum limits 
of literacy have been reached ; but in a 
country like India and particularly in a pro- 
vince like the U. P., where illiteracy is the 
rule and literacy the exception, stagnancy 
in literary activity is highly unsatisfactory 
and is creditable neitlier to Government 
nor to the people. 

The Report says that though no general 
advance can be noted in the quality of the 
literary work produced, — which is not 
hopeful, — there is an improvement in the 
point of view adopted by some writers 
on topics of social reform. This is en- 
couraging. Religious literature has 
appeared as usual in great volume, but 
little has been written of outstanding 
merit. Works possessed of such worth 
can be produced only if people have the 
power of deep and original thinking. But 
the growth of such power is incompatible 
with a state of things which encourages the 
notion that the most religious man is he 
who sticks most undiscrirainatingly to pre- 
vailing customs or beliefs or to those 
which have been handed down from 
past times, without reference to their 
rationality or suitability to present circum- 
stances. Deep and original writing on 
religious subjects can be expected only 
from those who attach the greatest im- 
portance to their own personal spiritual 
experience. 

Educational publications are reported 
to be numerous, but the tendency to pro- 
duce books for the mere commercial object 
of enabling students to pass examinations 
is still generally evident. This is to be 
regretted. Some good work has been done, 
however, on the higher study of Sanskrit 
and also on books of .Arabic grammar. 

There was a considerable increase in the 
action that had to be taken by Govern- 
ment under the Press Act. Tljis may be 
due to various causes. Officials will no 
doubt lay the entire blame at the door of 
the journalists. But as it is neither plea- 
sant nor profital)le for people to deposit or 
forfeit securities or to have their presses 
confiscated and the means of their liveli- 
hoo 1 taken away by the suppression of 
their journals, the officials are at least 
partly responsible for doing things which 
lead journalists to write in the way they 
do. It is no doubt true that they may steer 
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Old and New. 

From a pencil sketch by Babu Asit Kumar Haidar. 

clear of the Press Laws rocks by exercising The hostile critici^sm of British Policy 
extreme prudence and great sobriety of indulged in towards the end of 1912-13 by 
judgment But editors have often to write the Muhammadan press conttnued. during 
in great haste and they have often a higher the year 1913-14, and was to some extent 
function to discharge than merely to avoid, based upon the Muharnmadan sympathy 
with extreme prudence, the running of any with Turkey and distrust of the Burop^n 
risk whatever. powers. “There was a considerate 


powers. 
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amount of criticism of the educational 
policy of the year, the demand being for 
a much more rapid extension than Govern- 
ment had found practicable.” This de- 
mand was perfectly just and Government 
ought to find a mucli more rapid extension 
of education quite easy. 

The advanced sections of the Hindu and 
Mahamraadan press were drawn together 
somewhat during the year by the adoption 
of the ideal of self-government for India by 
the All-India Muslim League. As India 
cannot make any appreciable political 
progress without the cordial co-operation 
of all sects, particularly of Hindus and 
Musulmans, whatever draws them toge- 
ther is welcome. 

Literature and the Press in Bengal. 

We learn from the.liengal administra- 
tion report for 1913-14 that the year was 
marked by great activity in the depart- 
ments of biography, drama, fiction, his- 
tory, poetry and religion. I'he output of 
historical literature of the year was large 
and included a number of original works, 
the best of which was, it is said, a history 
in English of the civilization of the world 
from remote antiquity to the present times 
entitled “Epochs of Civilization” by Pra- 
matha Nath Bose, B Sc. (London). A class 
of literature which is fast becoming popu- 
lar is the volume of tales and short stories. 
Religious writings were as usual many and 
varied, and publications on caste questions 
are steadily increasing from year to year. 

The most noticeable change in the 
tone of the Press was amongst the 
Maharamadan papers. “First the Turkish 
and Persian troubles, then the alleged 
Bulgarian atrocities, and finally the Cawn- 
pore Mosque case led the Mahammadan 
papers to indulge in intemperate 
language.” In addition to the proceed- 
ings taken against certain Mahammadan 
newspapers, several leaflets were con- 
fiscated, aed security was taken from 21 
printing presses and from 9 newspapers. 
Warnings were issued in several instances, 
whilst in one case the security deposited 
by a newspaper was forfeited. “Copies of 
10 objectionable books were voluntarily 
surrendered during the period.” 

The one subject in which everj' news- 
paper was interested was that of rural 
sanitation, although there was a great 
difference of opinion as to the methods 
by which relief is to be sought. Onr 


people dwell for the most part in 
villages. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
imp^ stance that ibe health of the villages 
should be vastly improved. 

The Central Provinces Press. 

The Central Provinces Administration 
report for 1913-14 says that during the 
year 5 papers dropped out of existence and 
6 new papers were started. Among the 
new papers, the Hitavada, an Englisli 
weekly, and the xMaharashtra, a Maratlii 
weekly, both published at Nagpur, arc 
stated to be organs of the moderate and 
the national schools in Indian politics, res- 
pectively, and as such are held to possess 
an appreciable amount of influence among 
the public. Another important new paper 
started during the year was the Frabha, a 
Hindi illustrated magazine published at 
Khandwa. The Report observes that it is 
a high class literary periodical and leaves 
very little to be desired from the point of 
view of printing and general arrangement. 
It is further noted that of the old-establish- 
ed papers, the Marwari (Nagpur), the 
Kartavya (Amraoti), the Berar Sainachar 
(Akola) and the Bharat (Amraoti) exercised 
an appreciable influence on public opinion, 
though they did not increase their circula- 
tion. In conclusion it is remarked that the 
Hitakarini, a Hindi magazine published at 
Jul)bulpore, maintained its popularity 
among the Hindi- speaking public in general 
and the student class in j)articular. 

"Knowledge is Power” for doing what? 

The Springfield /?epu6//ca/2 of America 
observes that the controlling idea of 
modern utiliterian education is that 
‘knowledge is power'. But the modern 
educator has not, The Republican thinks, 
adequately considered that knowledge 
may be a power for evil as well as good. 
‘Real’ knowledge enables Europe to be a 
hundred times as efficient in destroying lives 
and property as two centuries ago, but 
this can hardly be considered an unmixed 
blessing. The American paper continues : 
“In short, while the power of civilized man 
has increased almost unbelievably, his 
wMsdom and virtue have hardly increased 
at all, and may even conceivably suffer 
impairment from the confusion and hurry 
of the world lie lives in. Have we not been 
prone to confu.«e the transcendent powder 
of the material forces at man’s disposal 
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yith the powers of man himself, which, 
never more than now, needed cultivation 
and discipline? Increase ot power is no 
gain unless rightly used, and even from 
the strictly utilitarian point of view it will 
not answer to concentrate attention on 
things and neglect spiritual values. It is 
conceivable that a seemingly unpractical 
education, if it made men sober, consider- 
ate, steady in thought, and deliberate in 
action, might prove to be practical in the 
very highest sense. The twentieth century 
can not possibly be deficient in that kind 
of ‘real’ knowledge which has so marvel- 
ously transformed the world in a century ; 
the great problem to which education 
must be shaped is the proideni of combining 
this with an adequate ethical culture and 
discipline of character.” 

The Metamorphism of a Nationality 
through a Change in Language. 

M. Kaoul de la Grasscrie has written 
an article in the Revue PhUosophiqae on 
the met.amorphism of a nationality through 
a change in its language. His views are 
summarised below^ 

Not to ignore its peculiar political con- 
stitution, habitat, religious and economic 
interests, a nation’s most potent 
distinguishingcharacteristic is its language. 
Hence real assimilation of a foreign 
nationality cannot be secured merely by 
leading the nation into the new political 
order and the new religious and economic 
processes, but some way must be found to 
lead it to give up its language with all its 
peculiar idioms. Conquest or invasion may 
result in.(l)a double language, (2) a hybrid 
language, or (3) a substitution of one for 
the other. Only the last is real meta- 
morphism. The Roman conquest, the 
history of Russia and Poland, Austria and 
its dependencies illustrate the importance 
ofianguage substitution in the assimilation 
of a nationality. Bohemia’s struggle with 
Austria illustrates the power of language 
when maintained in preserving the 
autonomy of a people. Language taught 
in schools, preserved in literature, and 
recognized by government insures national 
individuality. 

Puericulture. 

By puericulture is meant the culture 
ofthe’child , its preservation, rescue, and 
^conservation, This involves the protec- 
tion of the mother; the care of the child 


before and after birth. The death-rate 
among children has declined in France 
from 178 per 1,000 in 1871-75 to. 130.1 
per 1,000 in 1906-9. In Norway, where the 
struggle against tuberculosis and alcoho-, 
lism has gone hand in hand with pueri- 
culture, the death-rate among children has 
fallen to 71 per 1,000. In a study by 
Buuin, Balestre, and Giletta de Sainf* 
Joseph it is concluded that 66 per cent of 
infants dying under one year of age die of 
preventable diseases, Co-operation among 
all forces fighting infant mortality is 
essential to success. I he two principal 
forces in the struggle against preventable 
diseases of children are the doctors and 
the meii. 

These are the opinions of M. Paul 
Straubs in La Revue Philantbropique, In 
India the number of qualified doctors is 
very small, and both poverty and 
social ideas stand in the way of many 
women receiving any assistance from 
them. As regards the women, who are 
said to be the other principal force in the 
struggle against preventable diseases ot 
children, Indian women receive little edu- 
cation in the care of children, and many 
become mothers at an age when they 
cannot be expected to take proper care of 
infants. Conse([uently, and owing to many 
other causes also, infant mortality in 
India is very high. For instance in 1913, 
in Bengal, which is said to be an advanced 
province, the rate of infant mortality was 
209.5 per thousand. In Norway the 
death-rate among infants is 71 per 
thousand. 

Ethnic Factors in International 
Relations. 

Mr. Maurice Parmalee writes in the 
Popular Science Monthly that a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the cultural status of 
a people is frequently due mainly to 
its environment and circumstances rather 
than to its ethnic characteristics wduld 
ameliorate hostile relations. If it were 
generally known that northern France 
is more like northern Germany ethnically 
than it is like southern France, and that 
southern Germany is more like central 
France ethnically than it is like ijothern 
Germany, this knowledge ought to hate 
a good deal of influence in promoting in- 
ternational good feeling between Frande 
and Germany* There are three possibi- 
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lities as to ethnic relations in the future; 
The. ethnic types and different cultures 
may always remain distinct ; or the 
ethnic types may remain distinct but 
culture will become uniform the world 
over ; or a final racial amalgamation may 
take place with a world-wide culture. It 
is to be hoped in the interests of interna- 
tional peace that in the course of time 
there will be more or less uniformity of 
culture, at least so lar as political 
organization, moral ideas and systems 
of law ere concerned. 

The Religion of the Future is Moral 
Practice 

According to Mr. John b. LeBosquet, in 
the Harvard Theological Review, the nega- 
tive aspects of the religion of today are : 
indifference to the idea of immortality ; im- 
patience of authority of every kind ; and 
neglect of religion in its ecclesiastical 
forms. The positive and virile attitudes in 
modern religion are : the doing of that 
which is practically possible for the in- 
crease of order and happiness in the world ; 
the pity for the needy and fellow-feeling for 
the one who has fallen by the wayside ; the 
supreme . optimism which can scarcely be 
called anything but typical of these times ; 
and finally the modern man’s religion is 
social in its ways of expressing itself. 

But it should be noted that the idea of 
immortality is receiving increasing scien- 
tific support. 

M. Bochard observes in the Revue In- 
ternational de Sociologie that religion is 
conditioned by social environment and 
especially by economic organization. The 
development ot religion is parallel to the 
widening of the social field. Science arises 
after the birth and growth of all the great 
religions, aud an incessant conflict grows 
up oetween science and religion, because 
science modifies human estimates of the 
worth of non-scientific explanations of the 
universe. And yet a certain form of reli- 
gion seems compatible with science. Thus 
Judaism is not a dogma or a faith but a 
moral practice. Every mode of cosmic in- 
vestigation ought to be conserved. It 
would be good for humanity if all religions 
could accommodate themselves to scientific 
discoveries. This process of accommoda- 
tion has begun. Out of it will grow the 
truth that at bottom there is one religion. 

Perhaps there is a greater chance of all 
religions oeing considered at bottom as one 


from persons belonging to different sects 
co-operating in welfare work than from 
their engaging in doctrinal controversies. 

In India in medieval times the Emperor 
Akbar was perhaps the first to perceive, 
however dimly, the truth that at bottom 
there is one religion. In modern times it 
was Raja Kammohun Roy who clearly per- 
ceived this truth. In Persia the founder of 
Bahaism had a vision of the underlying 
unity of all religions. 

Our Thanks. 

We cordially thank all our contem- 
poraries who have kindly noticed our 
hundredth number. We are also indebted 
to those who have not noticed it; as 
their silence reminds us that we have nu- 
merous personal and journalistic short- 
comings. 

The Hindusthan Association of America. 

It is not unoften that we receive letters 
from Indian students desiring to proceed 
to America for education. They ask 
many questions which we feel unable to 
answer. To such enquirers we commend 
the Hindusthan Association of America, 
of which the objects are . 

(a) Solely to further the educational 
interests of the Hindusthanee students, 
present or prospective. 

(b) To gather and disseminate all kinds 
of educational information. 

(c) The seek help and co-operation 
from people at home and abroad. 

(d) To extend similar scope of work, 
if possible, to other people of Hindusthan. 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose, the president 
of this association writes to us that “it 
has no money to give away ; but it 
will be mighty glad to furnish such 
information about American Univer- 
sities and Colleges as will help our 
Indian students to get into the right place. 
We hiive now in this country a large 
number of indigent Indian students with 
fourth rate mental calibre. We don’t 
want any more of this kind. They reflect 
no credit on India.” Our readers will 
notice that Prof. J. C. Bose has also ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is only our 
better class students who ought to go to 
America for education. His views will be 
found in Dr. Sudhindra Bose’s article in 
this number. Dr. Sudhindra Bose’s address 
is State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, U. S. A. 
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The Name of the Indian corn : A 
Chapter in its Botanical History. 

(By Prof. Satyasaran Sinha, B. Sc. 
(111.) M. A. S. A.) Krishnanath 
College, Berhampore.) 

There *are various accounts of the oripfin 
of corn'. Some authorities claim that it is 
of eastern origin, and that its name is 
mentioned in Chinese literature before 
Columbus discovered America. Harsh- 
berger* has refuted this argument and has 
shown that Southern Mexico is th? ori- 
ginal home. The fact that ears of corn 
have been found in the mummies of Mexico 
and Peru is evidence that these countries 
may have been its original home. Colum- 
bus found it growing in the Island of flayti 
in 1492, where it was called Mahize, which 
is an Indian word. Some botanists say 
that Teosinte (Euchlaina Mexicana), a 
native Mexican grass, is its progenitor, 
which is called ‘^Zca Canina” hy Watson. 
Recently Montgomery,!- has expressed a 
similar theory ; he states that “corn and 
teosinte may have had a common origin, 
and that in the process of evolution the 
cluster of pistillate spikers in teosinte were 
developed from the lateral branches of a 
tassel-like structure, bearing hermaphrodite 
flowers. As evolution progressed, the 
central tassel came to produce only stami- 
nate flowers, these being higher and in a 
better possition to fertilize the flowers on 
the lower branches. At the same time the 
lateral branches came to produce only 
pistillate flowers, their position not being 
favorable as pollen-producers, while, on 
the contrary, they were favorably placed 
to receive pollen. This differentiation in 
the flowers was accompanied by a shorten- 
ing of the internodes of the lateral branches 
until they were entirely enclosed in the leaf 
sheathes’* as shown in Fig. I. 

Baileyt experimented with Zea Canina 
and is strongly of the opinion that it is 
not a distinct species from our common 
corn. He mentioned that some varieties of 
sweet corn occasionally produce multiple 
rudimentary ears, and this canina loses 
them under cultivation ; all this evidence 
stands in favor of the theoy of this close 
relationship. The tendency to sucker, to 
produce tassels on the ends of the ears, 

* Harshberger, J. W. ; Maize, A Botanical and 
hconomic Stu(w. 

t Popular &ience Monthly, January, 1906. 

t Cornell Bulletin 49. 


the abundant drooping tassels of the flint 
corn, and the occurrence of all such peculi- 
arities in the aboriginal corn in the Azetic 
region indicate the relation that exists 
between the varieties. 

The earliest explorers and colonists of 
all parts of the New World found maize 
abundantly cultivated by the semi-civilized 
Indian tribes. It was one of their principal 
foods, hence it was named Indian corn 
to distinguish it from other cereals, There 
is no evidence that this crop was known 
to any country in the Eastern Hemisphere 
until it was introduced from America. 

‘The Bravest Man in Europe/' 

That is how Mr. A. G. Gardiner charac- 
terises Dr. Karl Liebknccht of Germany in 



Dr. Licbknecht. 

an article on “The Two Kings of Potsdam** 
published in the London Daily News and 
Leader oi March 20, 1915. But who is 
Karl Liebknecht ? He is the most eminent 
representative of the German socialists in 
the Diet. Mr. Gardiner says : 

There have l>eeu many iron crosses distributed 
in Germary since August last. Th ey have doubite* ” 
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Fig. 1. Steps of Evolution of the Corn Tassel into an Ear. 
(Alter Montgomery). 


Let us illustrate the position 
with a parable. You may quarrel 
very heartily with your family 
about the internal economy ol 
your house ; but if the house is 
in flames you will pretermit those 
quarrels and join forces to put 
out the flames. You may even 
suspect that the fire is due to the 
mischievous stove arrangements 
against which you have waged 
a vain struggle, but that will not 
make you less eager to quench 
the fire. When it is quenched you 
will have no more nonsense about 
that stove; but for the moment 
you are in another realm of ideas 
and on another plane of action. 

“Liebknecht is the sym- 
bol of the Germany witli 
whom we are going to 
be reconciled,” says Mr. 
Gardiner. “He stands there, 
the brcivest man in Europe 
at this moment, challenging 
and resisting the whole 
current of the war.” 


been given to brave men for brave deeds. But the 
bravest man in Germany has had no iron cross, 
and if he has escaped the marty’rs cross \t is only 
because the Government dare not risk the conse- 
uences. For Karl Liebknecht might lie even more 
angerous dead than alive. The news of his execution 
or even of his imprisonment would be as disastrous 
to the Kaiser as the loss of a pitched battle. It 
would send through the trenches a chill remitider 
of that other war that is temporarily suspended 
the war for the liberties of the Prussian people. 

And who are the two kings of Potsdam ? 

There is the Kaiser who reviews his legions on the 
parade ground before the Old Palace and there is 
Karl Liebknecht who gathers his legions in the 
streets. His election to the Reichstag as the Socialist 
representative of the Kaiser’s own borough in 1912 
was the most bitter insult the Kaiser ever received 
from his people. It was as though Windsor had 
returned a Republican to Parliament. The Kaiser’s 
sons ostentatiously led the way to the polling booth 
in the early morning, but at night the people of 
Potsdam had elected old Wilhelm Liebknecht’s son 
as their democratic king. 

The opinion has been expressed that the 
Kaiser and the Germans were equally 
responsible and eager for the war, and, as 
Dr. Dillon says in the Contemporary 
RevieWy that there is nothing to choose 
between the Government and the people. 
But Mr. Gardiner says that that is to 
take a shallow view of the facts. 

The storm fell upon the Socialists of Germany as 
suddenly as upon us. They knew less ''*f the causes of 
that storm than we knew. They saw only one thing, 
as we did, that their country was in danger; and 
they resolved, as we did, to subordinate everything 
to the instant duty of saving it from ruin. 


The significant thing is that he is still free. It was 
different in 1(S70 when his father, Wiliielm Liebknecht, 
one of the founders of German Social Democracy, was 
clapped in prison together with Rebel, for resisting in 
the Reichstag the proposal to annex Alsace-Lorraine. 
Karl has gone much further than his father went. 
It was he who, when the German Press was fanning 
the flame of hatred against the Belgians by stories of 
atrt)citie8 committed against the German soldiers, 
hunted the stories to their source in hospitals and 
elsewhere, proved them to be baseless and denounced 
them as such in “Vorwaerts.” 

But it is in his resistance to the war itself that Dr 
Liebknecht has revealed his true mettle. While his 
fellow Socialists who opposed the war walked out ol 
the Reichstag when the Wcir credits were voted on Dec. 
2, he remained to utter his protest. The President 
would not allow him to speak, and when he handed 
in his speech in writing the President refused to insert 
it in the records. Rut the speech remains tind reading 
it we cannot wonder that the Kaiser dare not let his 
people see it. For it denounces the war as having 
been “prepared by the German and Austrian war 
parties, acting together in the darkness of half 
absolutism and secret diplomacy, with the intention 
of getting ahead ol their adversaries.” The erv 
againts “Tsarism” was an imposture. “Germany, 
the partner of Tsarism, the most conspicuous exampU* 
of political reaction, has no mission as a liberator 
of nations. The liberation of the Russian and German 
people must be the work of themselves.” His conclu 
sion will stand as one of the most famous indictments 
in history 

“Under protest against the war ; against those 
who are responsible for it and have caused it ; againsi 
the capitalistic purposes for which it is being waged , 
against the plans of annexation ; against the viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg ; 
against the absolute reign of the rights of war ; 
against the social and political violation of their clear 
duty of which the Government and the ruling classes 
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stand guilty, I shall vote against the war credits 
asked for.” 

Mr. Gardiner says that though Karl 
Lit»bknecht seems to stand alone in 
Germany in denouncing the war his “isola- 
tion : is more apparent than real.'' 

MilhotTS of people in Gennany are thinking his 
thoughts and though he alone is uttering them to-dav 
they will be the governing thoughts of Germany to- 
morrow. The fact that he is free to utter theni is in 
itself a portent. Ft is the most decisive evidence of 
the power of the other mot/Tthat runs through the 
German nation counter to the triumphant motii' of 

nerniiardism We have forgotten that other moti/'. 

We see German}’ oidy by the torch of Bernhardi. It 
:oidd not be otherwise In the fierce stress of battle 
wc have no time to discriminate, and we brand the 
whole (Tcrman nation with the scarlet letter. Wd 
know it is false ; we know that Burke’s great maxim 
‘You cannot indict a nation'’ is as true (d* Germany 
IS of any other people ; but for the moment we are 
iving uii'ler the domiiiion of a tyrannic passion winch 
■epudiates the reason almost a« tliougli it were a 
uraitor. 

The German Oligarchy. 

The Germaa oligarchy is like other oli- 
garchies, untrustworthy. This fact has 


been brought out by a courageous speech 
of Dr. Liebknecht in the Prussian Diet in 
.March last. 

No less remarkable was his speech in the Prussian 
Diet this month when the bureaucracy revealed “the 
naked truth that in Prussia everything remains as 
before.” Ti^e war had opened with the promise that 
the infamous property .suffrage in Prussia should be 
abolished ; but with the soldiers securely in the tren- 
ches the oligarchy had repudiated the promise. 
The people were to die, but they were to nave no 
reward. They were to liberate the Russians from 
Tsarism but they were to remain political slaves them- 
selves-— slaves to tlic trinity of Militarism, Monarchy, 
an 1 Property. This time Liebkneclit was permitted to 
speak, but the Diet fled at his rising. They dared not 
stav to hear liiin tell how “our soldiers will clench 
their lists in the trenches” as they hear of their be- 
trayal. 

The magnitude of that betrayal can hardly be 
exagge.ated. Prussia is a despotism. Three-class 
suffrage so eftcctually excludes the people from re- 
presentation that in the wliole Diet there are only 
seven Socialists. Add to this the fact that the Govern- 
ment is icsponsible not to Parliament but to the Kaiser 
and it will be seen how completely divorced the people 
are from tlic aflairs of (lovernnient. And yet our Dr. 
Dillons tell ns there is nothing to choose between the 
people and the tyranny which enslaves them. 


vST. FRANCIS OF ASSlSvSI 


H BN EVER I have studied carefully 
the life of St. Francis of Assissi, I 
have been inevitably and irresis- 
tibly reminded of the religious life of India. 

I cannot fully account for this fact, but 
yet I am certain of it. Furthermore, when 
I read over the Sermon on the Mount and 
the story of the early Christians, a similar 
impression is produced. I seem almost to 
l>e living in India as I read the words. It 
is not the mere Eastern setting: for the 
effect is quite different when 1 turn to the 
Old Testament. This Indian historical 
parallel to the Franciscan Movement 
runs closest, so it appears to me, in the 
narratives of the different Vaishnava 
saints. It is nearest of all in the early 
Bengali records of Chaitanya and his 
disciples. But I have found the same 
analogy in Indian Sufi writings, and in the 
stories of Kabir, and not unfrequently in 
the sayings of Sikh Gurus. Moreover, 
there is something in the country life of 
the village people, wherever I witness 


it, which tells the same tale and, strangely 
enough to me, for 1 liad not expected it, 
I felt the very s.amc factor present among 
the Indians in Soutli Africa, though they 
were so far removed from their native land 
and its religious traditions. 

Whatever may be the underlying cause 
of this, it points to the oneness of heart 
between India and the West in the highest 
ranges of thought. To trace this unity 
has always been an unspeakable joy to 
me. It gives me confidence that my own 
love for India has deep foundations, deeper 
than those of race or formal creed. 

I have written out, from some old 
College lecture notes, the following 
sketch in the hope that it may give to tny 
Indian readers something of the sense of 
this kinship of India and the West which it 

has given to me. 

* « » # 

As the traveller leaves the City of Rome 
by the northern road, and passes beyond 
the wild stretches of the Roman Campagna 
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he finds himself rising higher and higher 
^long the slopes of the great Appenine 
range. When Umbria is reached the country- 
side becomes beautiful beyond description. 
There is the massive rugged ness and 
grandeur of the rocks and mountain peaks 
mingled with the soft tenderness and rich 
colouring of the valleys and lower slopes. 
And overhead, giving a depth of beauty to 
every common sight, there is seen in all its 
cloudless splendour the pure transparent 
blue of the Italian sky. 

The country itself is filled with old 
historic cities, Narni, Terni, Spoleto. These 
nestle in the very heart of the hills. The 
valley which Assissi overlooks is the most 
beautiful of all. Far in the azure distance 
stands Monte Catria, the scene of Dante’s 
lonely wanderings. On the western side 
is the birthplace of .the Latin poet, Pro- 
pertius. Further on, but partly hidden 
from Assissi itself by a rampart of hills, 
is Lake Trasimene where Hannibal gave so 
terrible a defeat to the Roman arms. The 
whole Umbrian hill-side teems with his- 
toric memories of byegone days. 

Here in Assissi, on the hill slope, was 
St. Francis born, the saint who was 
destined to bring back the sunshine of pure 
spiritual joy into a darkened western 
world,*— a sunshine as bright and radiant 
as his own beautiful Italian sky. 

Dante has told us of his birth, how— 
Upon Assissi’s slope, 

Where it doth break its steepness most, arose 
A sun upon this vyorld, as daily this 
From Gauges springs. Thereft)re let none who speaks 
Of that place say ‘Assissi.’ Let its name 
Be ‘Satirise’ called. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1181 
that St. Francis was born. His father 
himself originated the name of Francisco, 
in honour of his own wife, who was a 
Provencal lady from the south of France. 
He little thought that it would become in 
future ages the proud title of Emperors 
and Kings. 

From his mother St. Francis inherited 
his love of chivalry and song. Her influ- 
ence was strongest upon him throughout 
•his whole life, but especially in his younger 
days. His early boyhood was full of gaiety 
and romance. He was the leader of a 
company of youths of his own town in 
their songs and revels. Yet his heart re- 
mained pure throughout and his conscience 
unstained. Nevertheless there was little 
thought in him beyond the joy and rap- 
ture of the sunny hours. 


Then came the war between the Empire 
and the Communes. Francis fought as a 
soldier on behalf of his own city. He was 
taken captive by the enemy and suffered 
many hardships ; but he endured them all 
in his own gay, careless manner. After the 
war he came back to Assissi, moie popular 
than ever, and continued his former 
pleasure-loving ways. But he could not 
find the same satisfaction in them. 

While he was in this doubtful, uncertain 
mood, a serious illness overtook him-. He 
was brought to the very brink of the grave. 
Then slowly he recovered. When he rose 
from his bed, and stood outside his door, 
and gazed at the old familiar scene he loved 
so well,— the mountains, the valley, the 
sky and the green Barth, — he was startled, 
to find that all was changed. He seemed 
to look on everything with different eyes. 

At first he could not explain this to 
himself. But little by little he began to 
feel that it was the sense of the eternal in 
all around him which was added. He 
began to love to be alone with this new 
presence which he had found. It gave a 
strange soberness to life unknown before, 
but this very solemnity attracted him. 
More and more he went apart to com- 
mune with it. He separated himself from 
his old boon companions. They could 
not understand him, and he had some- 
how ceased to understand them. Their 
lives had drifted poles asunder. “When 
at last,” he writes, ‘T recovered from my 
sickness, nigh unto death, the very sky 
seemed different and the air itself seemed 
changed. I went apart alone to pray and 
ray former companions ceased to have 
pleasure in me.” 

At first there was a vagueness in this 
new experience. A depression of mind, 
accompanied by extreme anguish, came 
upon him. He turned more and more to 
the story of the crucifixion in order to 
understand its inner meaning. Very 
gradually illumination came. As he 
learnt to face the burdens of sorrow, 
instead of shrinking from them, he found in 
each act of self-surrender a strange, un- 
speakable joy. He passed on from one act 
of renunciation to another and whenever 
he went bravely forward on this path the 
joy increased. And it was all intimately 
bound up with an evergrowing personal 
devotion to Christ the crucified. 

Many attempts have been made to ex- 
plain the unbounded enthusiasm of St. 
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Francis which kindled such a fire upon 
the earth. Some modern historians have 
made him out to be a wild, fantastic 
saint, scarcely sane and scarcely human. 
But the more the character of St. Fracis 
is studied, the clearer it becomes, that it 
was tUie-central passion of renunciation 
which farmed its strangely moving power. 
It was this which he lived out in action 
with a literalness that is startling in its 
intensity and tenacity of purpose. 

Perhaps the episode in his life, which 
brings home most directly to ou** minds 
this new found joy of St. Francis in the 
very midst of suffering, is that of his first 
intercourse and fellowship with the lepers. 
There were few creatures on God’s earth 
more utterly wretched and forlorn than 
the lepers of the Middle Ages in Europe. A 
panic had sprung up about them on 
account of the rapid spread of the disease 
and this panic added further tortures to 
the cruelties of that cruel age. Even the 
Catholic Church itself had become terror- 
stricken, sharing without any protest the 
inhuman panic of the times. In utter 
despair it had abandoned them to their fate 
and counted them as already dead. The 
burial service was read over them and they 
were banished for ever from the haunts of 
men with a curse upon them. Tennyson has 
taken this fact of medieval history as the 
subject of one of his shorter poems. He 
represents the wife refusing to leave her 
leper husband, though the church has aban- 
doned him to a living death. The wife in 
the poem is speaking to her husband of the 
Church’s act. 

“Libera me, Domine !” You sang the Psalm and when 
The priest pronounced you dead and flung the mould 

upon your feet 

A beauty came across your face,— not that of living 

men 

But seen upon the silent brow when life has ceased 

to beat 

There, there, he buried you, the priest. The priest is 

not to blame. 

It joins us once again to his either office true. 

I thank him. I am happy, happy. Kiss me ! In the 

Name 

Of the Everlasting God, I will live and die with you. 

That was how the devoted wife met 
this brutal and cruel terror of the Middle 
Ages. St. Francis also in his devotion 
to Christ broke through these inhuman 
restrictions and went as his Master did 
before him among the lepers. He kissed 
their very wounds as sacred, he embraced 
them in his arms as the objects of his love. 
‘‘Before,” he tells us, ‘»‘I knew the love of 


Christ, my Master, it was very bitter to 
me and very loathsome to look even upon 
the lepers. But that blessed Lord brought 
me among them and I did compassion on 
them. And what before seemed to me so 
loathsome and so bitter was turned and 
changed into great comfort both of body 
and soul.” 

Here is an account of St. Francis taken 
from one of the earliest chronicles -‘Now 
there was in a certain place a leper so fro- 
ward and impious that every one thought 
him to be possessed of an evil spirit. 
What was more fearful, he blasphemed the 
very name of Christ. But Francis came 
near and entered into the hut and said, — 
“My brother, the Lord give thee perce.” 

“What peace can I have ?” cried the 
leper, “my pains are unceasing day and 
night.” 

“My brother,” said Francis, “lam ready 
to do whatever you may desire.’^ 

“Then bathe me with pure water,” said 
the leper, “for my wounds arc unbearable.” 

Then Francis took warm water with 
sweet herbs and bathed the leper with his 
own hands, and kissed his wounds, and 
embraced his body, and the evil spirit of 
impiety departed from him. 

I have recounted at some length this 
description of St. Francis among th^e lepers 
because it is, in many ways, typical of his 
whole life and tells his secret. Wherever 
we meet him it is the same. vSuflfering be- 
comes transformed into joy at his very 
presence. The lowest depths of human 
misery are lifted up to the heights when he 
approaches. Out of the extreme of disaster 
and desolation he wins his greatest 
triumphs of happiness for mankind. 

No wonder, then, that very soon all 
young and ardent souls flocked round a life 
which had so glowingly burst forth into 
flame. No wonder that, quite naturally 
and spontaneously, the Brotherhood of St. 
Francis began to grow. One by one men 
caught his inspiration and joined him in a 
common life of devotion and service. 

The first to join was Bernard. He was 
older than St. Francis and possessed great 
wealth. One night he was sleeping near, 
and woke in the middle of the night and 
watched his companion. He saw St. 
Francis absorbed in prayer, his eyes 
streaming with tears, as he repeated over 
and over again the words ‘‘Deus meus, 
et omnia. Deus meus, et omnia.”— “My 
God and my All. My God and my AIL” 
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Bernard lay and watched him the whole 
night tlirough,* and ever after all worldly 
things seemed to him but as dross com- 
pared with the love of the crucified. 

When morning broke the two went out 
together, Bernard and St. Francis, to the 
little church of St. Nicholas on the hill. A 
third, whose heart had also been touched, 
met them on the way and joined them. 
After the service in the Church was over 
St. Francis took up the Book of the Gos- 
pels and opened it and read the words : 

‘‘Go, sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor.^^ He opened it again and read 
the words ; — 

“Take nothing for your journey ; neither 
scrip nor purse. “ He opened it a third 
time and read the words : — 

“Let a man deny himself and take up his 
cross daily. “ He turned to his two com- 
panions, his face all luminous with joy, — 

“My brothers,” he cried, “here is our 
three-fold rule of life. Let us follow the 
example of the blessed Lord, who died 
upon the cross.” 

From that moment St. Francis took 
poverty as his bride. He went back into 
the city of Assissi and in the middle of the 
market square stripped himself absolutely 
bare of all that he possessed, and took 
instead a beggar’s robe. Ilis father, think- 
ing he was mad, began to beat and up- 
braid him ; only his mother understood 
what had happened to him. For long he 
had to bear the scorn and slights of men. 
It was mere midsummer madness, his 
fellow-townsmen thought, which must be 
beaten out of him. They gave him blows 
and insults ; they imprisoned him and 
committed all manner of indignities against 
him. But his fervour of new-found joy. 
increased and he made no resistance when 
they attacked him. 

As soon as the Brothers were strong 
enough in numbers they adopted the name 
‘Minori’ by which they henceforth desired 
to be called. It was the title given to the 
down-trodden serfs of medieval Italy. For 
that very reason St. Francis welcomed and 
accepted it as the title of his new Order. 
He wished all who joined him without 
exception to be ready, of their own free 
will, to accept the serfs position. It was 
as though here in India, to make a rough 
parallel, the sons of noblemen had agreed 
to be called by the name of the nama- 
sudras and to live their lives in the nama- 
sudra quarters. 


The little town of Assissi was moved as 
it had never been before when the sons ot 
its richest citizens began to put all wealth 
on one side in order to tend the lepers. 
One wealthy young man, named Giles, 
heard the new tidings and came eagerly to 
St. Francis. St. Francis spoke ‘ to him 
words of the utmost severity concerning 
the abandonment of wealth. But Giles 
persisted in his entreaty to be allowed to 
join tlie Order. Presently as the two 
journeyed on, they met a begger in rags. 

“Change thy rich garments for his,” 
said St. Francis. In a moment the deed 
was done, and Giles was accepted as a 
Brother Minor. 

Giles afterwards became one of the 
brightest and most joyous of the whole 
company. Francis called him the “Knight 
of our Tcible Round.” He was full of 
courage and when the Order grew, and a 
great public work had to be done through- 
out the world, he would speak the truth of 
God before l^opes and Cardinals and 
Kings. He would also labour cheerfully 
at the most menial task and was ever full 
of devoted service to the poor. 

There is a legend about Brother Giles 
which is very beautiful indeed. It tells 
how St. Louis, King of France, made a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Francis. He 
passed through Perugia and asked to see 
Brother Giles. They met in the open street 
together, the Monarch and the Mendicant, 
and knelt down side by side in silence, their 
hearts too full of thoughts of St. Francis 
to speak one word. 

Concerning this story Kuskin writes as 
follows : — 

“Not a word of course is credible, you 
say, certainly not. The spirit nevertheless 
which created the story is an entirely in- 
disputable fact in the history of Italy and 
of mankind. Whether St. Louis and Brother 
Giles ever actually knelt together in the 
streets of Perugia matters not one whit. 
But that a crowned king and a poor monk 
could be conceived to have flioughts of 
each other which no words could speak — 
that is what you have to meditate upon.” 

Giotto, the painter, has immortalised 
for us one other similar scene,— the sanc- 
tion of the Order by the Pope. St. Francis, 
in his beggar’s dress is standing bare- 
headed before Innocent lU. the noble ruler 
of Western Europe. “This is our calling,” 
St. Francis declares, “to heal the diseased, 
to comfort the mourners, to tend the lepers. 
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to lead back the wanderers.” Pope Inno- 
cent welcomes the new messenger of God. 
This acceptance of St. Francis by Innocent 
is indeed a landmark in history. Those 
were great days when the monarchs and 
rulers of the world were humble enough to 
bow bef^ the vision of saintliness even 
when it jtppeared suddenly before them in 
a Strang attire. 

1 can only hope to give glimpses of the 
life of St. Francis like a series of rough 
frescoes on a wall. I cannot complete the 
])icture. 

One of the deepest yearnings of St. 
Francis’ heart was to fulfil his Master’s 
command to “make disciples among the 
nations.” In the year 1219 he set out to the 
East for Egypt, where the crusaders were 
drawn up in battle array against the 
Soldan, Malek Khamil. Here is an account 
given by an eye-witness, Jacques Vi try, 
an old man, who is evidently perplexed at 
the new Freinciscan movement and cannot 
wholly understand it. “Master Reynier,” 
he writes, “fh*ior of St. Miclucl, has 
entered the Order of the Friars Minor. 
This Order is making rapid progress in our 
own day. It exactly imitates the apostles 
of Christ. The Superior of these new 
Brethren was one Brother Francis, a man 
of such goodness that all held him in ven- 
eration. After he came among us in the 
camp, so great was his zeal that he did not 
fear to go to the army of our enemies to 
speak the truth of God. He had not much 
success, but on his departure, the Soldan 
asked him secretly to pray for him, that he 
might be guided from above as to the true 
religion. Colinus Angelicas, our Clerk, 
and two others. Master Michel and Master 
Matthew, have also entered the Order ; and 
I can hardly keep back the Choir-master 
Henry and several others. As for me my- 
self, with my body weakened and my heart 
oppressed I hope to end my days in peaice 
and quiet.” 

In this contemporary picture — one can 
almost feel the stir of the Franciscan Move- 
ment in its first enthusiasm ; on the one 
hand the older generation doubting about 
its wisdom, yet not venturing to resist it ; 
and on the other hand the younger genera- 
tion pressing into the Order, attracted 
irresistibly by St. Francis and sharing his 
devotion. It forms an illustration of that 
mysterous saying of Christ— “The kingdom 
of Heaven suffereth violence and the violent 
take it by force.” 


A secondery order of St Francis was 
founded during the life-time of the Saint. 
It afforded opportunity for the women, 
who followed the same mode of life as the 
Brothers Minori, to live and work together 
iivcotnraon. A noble lady, named Clare, 
was the leader of this devoted band. 

But an even greater and more radical 
step was taken by St. Francis when a third 
order, called the Tertiary Order, was estab- 
lished for those who, while still fulfilling 
their domestic and civic duties in the world, 
lived unitedly together bound by common 
vows of charity and devotion to the poor. 
The Tertiary Order was essentially a lay- 
men’s Order, and it became the foster 
parent of some of the greatest saints. St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Margaret of 
Cortona and the great St. Louis himself 
were Tertiary Franciscans. 

But this third Order of St. Francis can 
claim a greater service to humanity than 
the production here and there of a few 
great Christian Saints. For it actually 
dealt a death blow to the Feudal System 
itself. It was the first great moral antidote 
to medieval weir. The Tertiaries were 
forbidden to take up arms one against the 
other. They were forbidden also to pledge 
themselves with customary feudal oaths 
to fight for their suzerain lords on all 
occasions. Thus, silently but surely the 
imposing structure of the great military 
feudal system was undermined and over- 
thrown. In this way, and by these 
weapons, one of the most far-reaching 
revolutions in European history was 
accomplished. Such a victory of peace 
gives us food for thought at the present 
time when militarism has reached its climax 
in our modern states. Only by a true 
revival of pure religion can there be any 
hope of conquering this evil in our own day. 

Among the masses of the common people 
the Franciscan revival brought new life and 
hope. Not only by the ministry to the sick, 
on a scale unknown before, did it bring 
relief, but by the eager active sympathy 
among those in authority which it engen- 
dered. The down-trodden serfs of medieval 
Europe owed their full release from 
bondage to the coming of the Friars. 

But even this was not all; for the 
beauty of the new religious life of devo- 
tion and service awakened poetry and art 
and ushered in a new artistic era. Dante 
and Giotto! what dreams of new beauty 
for the world do not those two names 
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bring before our eyes! Yet their new 
vision of the eternal was derived directly 
from the Franciscans. 

In England it is difficult to exaggerate 
the momentous effect of the movement on 
the life and spirit of the island kingdom. 
It brought England out of its narrow 
isolation. Oxford was wholly transformed. 
Cambridge was deeply affected. Both 
Universities date the beginning of 
their full conscious intellectual and 
religious life from the Franciscans. It is 
noticeable also that in Oxford, and 
Cambridge, and London, and elsewhere, 
the houses of the Franciscans were 
established in the tnidst of the poorest of 
the poor, in the heart of the city slums. 
Thus they acted up to their name ‘Minori’, 
‘outcaste’, for they lived side by side with 
those who were outcastes like themselves, 
and shared their lot. 

Very much indeed must be left over in 
this attempt to portray St. Francis and 
his times. But his intimate sympathy 
with the birds and beasts and trees and 
flowers must on no account be omitted ; 
for it was a part of his very nature and a 
source of ever renewed gladness. 1 he joy 
which all men noticed in the faces of the 
early Franciscans was due in a great 
measure to the fact that they lived in 
closest touch with nature and shared her 


simple delights. One may question whe- 
ther this is not a highest mark of saint 
hood. 

But in St. Francis^ own life we ever come 
back to the central thought of the cross of 
Christ. So deeply was this impressed 
upon him that at last in his own'body the 
marks of the cross were faintly visible, 
though kept from the eyes of men by a 
humility which was as deep in St. Francis 
as his love itself. 

His last wish was in keeping with the 
simplicity of his whole life. As he lay 
dying, he asked to be carried forth into the 
sunlight that he might see once more his 
beloved Assissi. He gazed across the val- 
ley and looked upon his birth-place, bathed 
in the golden glory of the setting autumn 
sun. And as he blessed Assissi, he died. 

There let us leave our thoughts of him, 
-—there before golden Assissi in its sunset 
hour: there amid the forests and the moun- 
tains, the valleys and the streams, the 
birds and the flowers : there under the 
clear open sky wherein the stars, one by 
one, are just beginning to appear: there 
with his loved companions around him, 
and Lady Clare and her sisters watching 
over him : there while he turns towards 
Assissi his last gaze of infinite and eternal 
peace. 

Bolpur. C. F. Andrews. 


THE FEAST 


Bring no fragrant sandal paste. 

Let me gather. Love, instead, 

The entranced and flowering dust. 

You have honoured with your tread, 
For mine eyelids and my head. 

Bring no jar of purple foam 
Luscious boughs of fig or date. 
Love, the spilled lees from your cup, 
Broken morsels from your plate, 

Are more rich and delicate. 


Bring no new-blown lotus-wreath, 
Moon-awakened, dew-caress’d. 
Love, thro^ meraory^s age-long dream. 
Sweeter shall my wild heart rest 
With your foot-prints on my bfeast. 

Bring no pearls from ravished seas, 
Gems from rifled hemispheres. 

Grant me, Love, in priceless gift. 

All the sorrows oi your years. 

All the secrets of your tears. 


Hyderabad, Deccan, 


Sarojini Naidu. 
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SHKMONS IX STONES 


A littk less than four hundred years 
in 1517, some workmen making 
an excavation in the city of Verona 
lighted upon a discovery which led to re- 
markable results. In the course of theirdig- 
ging they had come upon what appeared 
to he sea-shells buried beneath the surface 
f)f the ground, and the curiosities having 
been brought to the notice of scholars, a 
controversy was set in motion concerning 
their origin. What were the fossils? 
Were they the remains of living creatures ? 
If not, how to account for their form ? 
But again, if so, what explanation could 
be given of the presence of sea-shells lying 
so far away from tlie sea, buried in the 
heart of the rocks of Verona ? 

The angry discussion of the problem, 
started in Italy, in no long time spread to 
France, to Germany and to England. 
A difference of opinion existed from the 
first; some writers wiser than the rest 
contended that the fossils were actually 
what* they seemed to be, true shells, that 
once had belonged to creatures that lived 
in the .sea ; but others insisted that here 
were no more than queerly shaped stones, 
like enough to .sea-shells, but having 
nothing to do with them beyond the re- 
semblance. 

It w^as not long before other fossil re- 
mains w'ere found in other parts of Europe; 
not only sea-shells but bones were dis- 
covered, and teeth, and mas.ses which re- 
minded men of tusks of clej)hants. The 
controversy grew angrier. Those parties 
to the dispute who denied the real nature 
of the fossils invented all sorts of explana- 
ticnis to account for their existence. One 
^aid that there was “a plastic force’’ or 
“virtue” latent in the earth, which shaped 
J^tones into fantastic imitations of living 
things. Another suggested that a cer- 
tain “fatty matter,” fermented by heat, 
brought forth the fossils ; and still another, 
that they were produced by “tumultuous 
ri)ullitions of terrestrial exhalations.” 
There was a particular professor of ana- 
tomy who probably went further than 
anybody else in refusing to accept the evi- 
dence of his own eyes. The tusks of ele- 
4 


phants he dismissed as mere “earthy con- 
cretions,” and when he was showm some 
c]i\y vases wliich had been digged up in 
Rome he declared his conviction that they 
were no more than ^natural impressions 
stamped in the soil.” 

Humility rather than scorn is the feeling 
that becomes us while we contemplate 
the.se early efforts of the scientific reason. 
It is unquestionable that we oui selves 
should have done no better if we had had 
to grapple wdth the problem that w^as set 
before the founders of the science of geo- 
logy. '^liey gradually grew out of their 
mistakes. In process of time they forsook 
their faith in “plastic force,” or “fatty 
matter,” or “tumultuous ebulliences of 
terrestrial exhalations,” and reconciled 
themselves to the belief that the fossils 
they found had once indeed been real bones 
and shells. There was a fine fellow, a 
Dane, wdio dissected a shark, *an(l showed 
that its teeth and bones were identical with 
the forms of many fossils that had been 
brought to light in Italy. The evidence accu- 
mulated in overwhelming volume, and the 
question a.s to the true nature of the fossils 
having been set at rest as far as the most 
competent heads could decide it, intelligent 
interest in the discussion w'as concentrat- 
ed upon the problem involved in the 
distribution of the fossils, flow came 
they to be scattered up and down all over 
the earth ? VMiy were sharks’ teeth found 
in the Appenines ? Sharks do not usually 
live upon mountains. How came sea- 
shells to be lyiiig on dry land, far away 
from the sea, and deeply imbedded in solid 
rocks in the very centre of Furope ? At 
first it seemed as if only one answ'er could 
be given or accepted. I he thoughts of 
men brought up upon the Bible turned at 
once to the account of Noah’s flood. The 
remains of animals that lived in the sea 
could only have been carried over the dry 
land by the flood that is told of in the t)ld 
Testament. It was not lawTul to suggest 
any other history of the world thrfn that 
supposed to have been dictated by divine 
wisdom and recorded in the books supposed 
to have been written by Moses. Incline 
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towards any solution of the matter that 
^ifiered from the ordinary belief that had 
been accepted from the Bible, and you weVe 
an enemy of religion, and a traitor to the 
Christian faith. It was not long before 
scientifie enquirers l^egan to get into theo- 
logical troubles. The German thinker and 
mathemati:ian Leibnitz framed and pub- 
lished his profound speculations concern- 
ing the origin of the earth, how it was 
once all a fiery, glowing mass, how thef 
ocean might once at a later time have 
covered the entire surface of the planet, 
how the waters parted, and the continents 
were formed,-— a grand theory, very much 
like that entertained today, but very far 
from conformity with the text of the Book 
of Genesis. Buffon, the great French, 
naturalist, took up the thought of Leibnitz'I 
and by the charm of his writing made it so 
far popular that the tlieological party in 
Europe began to be alanlied. The great 
college of the Sorbonne, or Theological 
Faculty in Paris, sent a letter to Buffon 
complaining that fourteen propositions in 
his writings were “repreliensible and con- 
trary to the creed of the Church.’’ They 
demanded a recantation of his free opi- 
nions, and they succeeded so far that the 
great philosoplicr consented to publish a 
“declaration” in wliich he affirmed “I had 
no intention of contradicting the text of 
scripture. I believe most firmly all therein 
related about the creation, both as to or- 
der of time and matter of fact ; and 1 aban- 
don everything in my book respecting the 
formation of the earth, and generally, all 
that may be contrary to the narration of 
Moses.” It was only a hollow victory 
thus won by the Church, who were setting 
themselves ignorantly in opposition to the 
march of the mind of man. Yet for the 
time being, the action of the Church com- 
mended itself to many good people, among 
them to the tender and loving poet Cow- 
PER, who wrote in “ fiie task” concerning 
men of science who, he fancied, reputed 
themselves wise, that 

Some drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a re^i'iter, l)y which we learn 

That He v\dio made it, and revealed its date 

To Moses, was mistaken in its age, 

^ A very poor account from the pen of a 
friend of mankind of an earnest movement 
of human thought. 

The hindrance to the growth of know- 
ledge did not come wholly from the Church, 


but in part also from those who were 
friendly to science but could not resist the 
temptation to quarrel with one another. 
The science of geology might have been no 
further advanced today than it was two 
hundred years ago had it not been for the 
patient labours of men of more dkgernment 
who saw that vexed questions concerning 
the history of the earth were to b^' settled 
not by angry dispute, nor yet by reference 
to the Bible, but only by the study of 
nature herself. In England, in France, 
in Germany, a number of investigators 
went quietly to work, travelling hither 
and thither, considering the rocks and 
fossils, until a large mass of fresh in- 
formation had been collected, and it only 
needed a man who should be able to put 
all the new-found facts together for the 
science of geology to stand upon a new 
basis. Such a man was forthcoming in 
Sir Charles Lyell. He published the first 
volume of his “Principles of Geology” in 
1830, a little more than three hundred 
years after the discovery made at Verona 
had set the mind of Europe in a scientific 
turmoil. Sir Charles Lyell’s successive 
volumes put an end to the unprofitable 
disputes which had estranged men of 
science from one another, and made it 
clear to all the world that a large body of 
seekers after truth were resolutely de- 
termined not to take the Book of Genesis 
into consideration when the age and 
history of the rocks of the earth were the 
questions to be settled. Since the publi- 
cation of the “Principles of Geology” no 
writer worthy of attention has ventured 
to bring forward the story of Noah’s flood 
in explanation of geological phenomena. 

It is from Sir Charles Lyell’s “Princi- 
ples” that I have taken such few facts as 
I have selected concerning the history of 
geology. The story is interesting alike to 
students of science and students of religion. 
It required a considerable measure of 
moral courage on Sir Charles Lyell’s part 
to encounter the prejudices'" that in the 
early part of the nineteenth century were 
bound to be stirred up against every man 
who spoke a bold and a true word about 
the Bible. Sir Charles Lyell throughout 
his life was remarkable for a noble and 
disinterested love of truth, for the sake 
of which he was willing to sacrifice even 
cherished convictions. For a certain time 
he was opposed to the scientific specula- 
tions put forward in the name of biology 
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by his friend Charles Darwin. By and by, 
however, when he became convinced that 
Darwin was right he at once acknowledged 
his change of mind and was not ashamed 
to take back his former publicly pro- 
nounced opinion. One of his friends said 
that Ly<^l ‘‘seemed wholly free from that 
commofi. failing of men of science which 
causes them to cling with such tenacity to 
opinions once formed, even in the face of 
the strongest evidence.’' Dean Stanley 
said that '‘from eahy youth to extreme nld 
age it was to Lyell a solemn religious duty 
to be incessantly learning, constantly 
growing, fearlessly correcting his own mis- 
takes, always ready to receive and repro- 
duce from others that which he had not 
in himself. Science and religion for him not 
only were not divorced but were indivi- 
sible.” 

The Dictionary of National Biographv, 
from which I have taken these quotations 
concerning Lyell, refers one to an article 
which he wrote in the Quarterly Review in 
1827, three years earlier than the publica- 
tion of the first volume of his “Principles.” 
1 had the curiosity to disinter this article 
out of the dust of a calf-bound library. It 
consists of a review of a book about volca- 
noes, and in its course the writer turns 
asid^ to urge his claim that a moral lesson 
had been brought home to men by the 
investigations of scientific students. That 
lesson was to be found, Sir Charles Lyell 
held, in the shock which had been delivered 
to the “prejudices and long received opi- 
nions of men of all conditions.” Have we 
not here a suggestion worthy of attention ? 
It is a moral hindrance to be bound up in 


prejudices and false opinions even when 
those prejudices and opinions are conceived 
to be sacred. There is nothing that can 
serve the human mind to such advantage 
as truth, and it is an ill exchange to put 
a fairy tale in the place of a fact, if it dis- 
guises or distorts the fact, however beauti- 
ful the fairy tale may be. The ancient 
beliefs about the antiquity of the earth 
which men clung to with such passion, 
simply because they were derived from the 
Bible, were not half so precious or so awe- 
inspiring as the fcicts painfully gleaned 
from buried leones and shells by men who 
were looked at askance and regarded as 
enemies of true religion. 'I hc knowledge 
of facts is necessary to mental welfare, and 
no fiction can do wh.at facts can do for us. 

Togo back to tlie review speaking of 
the source of human knowledge, Lyell sa3’'S 
that Galileo, wlio was compelled by the 
theologians ofliistime to contradict and 
deny his own discovery that th^^ earth was 
a moving body,— Lyell says tiuit Galileo 
taught men to learn Irom the sun “that no 
authorit 3 ^ on earth was inlalliblc.” At the 
close of the article. Sir Charles Lyell turns 
with rebuke upon those who ask of the 
sacred scriptures rather than of the facts 
what tlay fire to believe and know concern- 
ing the rocks and the living creatures that 
prior to the coming of man inhabited the 
earth. Let such ])crsons consider, he says, 
whether by a willul tlisregfird of evidence 
and refusal to accept any results of science 
that contradict their own prejudices “they 
may not incur the most serious moral 
responsibility.” 

P. E. Richards. 


THE CALL 


There’s a sound in the trees 
And a song on the breeze— 

They send through my heart a strange 

quiver : 

1 have listened ah I long, 

And have wondered why song 
Should my blood speed along like a river. 


When I look out o’ nights 
On the city’s weird lights 
A yearning creeps into my breast : 
But whither to go 
Or what do— I don’t know, 

And so I grope on without rest. 


A murmuring stream 
Haunts my life like a dream, 

And I wonder— is’t sin just to listen ? 

Ah, no ! heed the call 1 
For ’tis but thine own soul 
Craving drink from the waters that gUstexi. 

Wilfred WELLoefe# 
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THE DANCES OF THE ORAONS 

By Sarat Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l., Corresponding Member of 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, London. 


S ongs and dances, which are in their 
origin spontaneous movements of the 
human voice and feet under the 
weight of strong emotions, soon become, 
even with such rude' peoples as the Oraons 
of Chota Nagpur, arts directed to a definite 
end. That end, so far at least as Oraon 
dances are concerned, appears to be not 
merely the delight wh-ich the exercise itself 
affords, but, as we shall presently see, a pan- 
tomimic representation of such incidents 
in their own lives as excite intense feelings 
of pleasure. Such important incidents in 
the life of an Oraon are wooing and mar- 
riage, fighting, hunting, and agricultural 
operations. As every season of the year has 
its appointed work for the Oraon, so too 
has every season its appropriate dances 
and songs. I'lie Oraon’s year begins after 
the harvesting of his lowland rice in 
November-Deceinlier. The period from the 
paddy harvest till the next Phagu festival 
in March, when operations for growing 
the next paddy crop have to be thought of 
once more, is the merriest season of the 
year for tlie Oraon. This is the season 
when the Oraon’s granary is generally 
full, and he has comparative leisure 
from field-work and it is now that Oraon 
young men and girls turn their thoughts 
seriously to love and and marriage. This 
is, in fact, the season par excellence for 
Oraon weddings. There are ghostly wed- 
dings in the beginning, real human wed- 
dings in the middle, and a divine wedding 
at the end. the season is ushered in by 
the ‘great marriage {Knha henja) of the 
dead,’ is continued with the marriage of 
the living, and is ended witli the mar- 
riage of Nature with God— of Mother- 
Earth herself with the Sun-god. Until 
the ‘marriage of the dead’ is celebrated, 

Ideas of magic subsequently came to be associa- 
ted with these dances. An account of such magic and 
a detailed account of Oraon dances will be published 
in the writer’s forthcoming book on ‘The Oraons of 
Chota Nagpur.’ 


no human wedding of the year may take 
place. The main features of this ‘marriage 
of the dead’ are briefly as follows. As 
soon as all the villagers have finished 
harvesting their winter paddy and stored 
it in their houses, the ‘marriage of the 
year’s dead’ is celebrated. From the sow- 
ing season until the harvest is over the 
Oraons may not cremate their dead ; and 
thus until then the corpses of all Oraons dy- 
ing during this period remain buried at the 
village burial place (masan). After the 
winter paddy has been harvested and garner- 
ed by all the villagers, the corpses of all the 
buried dead are disinterred and cremated 
on a day appointed before hand and the 
bones are then ceremonially gathered by the 
women, anointed with oil and turmeric, 
as brides and bridegrooms are anointed, 
and with music carried in procession t.o the 
stone^kiindi by the side of some stream, 
pool or water-course where the bones of the 
dead Oraons of the village are deposited. 
Along with the procession, the benedictory 
Karsa-pot and Chumkha or lampstand are 
carried to bless the union of the souls of the 
dead with those of their deceased ances- 
tors. That night boiled rice, pulses, etc., 
are left at the Kundi to provide a wedding 
feast for the Oraon denizens of the land ot 
the dead. Thus do the Oraons celebrate 
the union of the dead Oraons of the year 
with their pre-deceased relatives. And a 
dancing festival known as the harbori 
(bone-burial) /atra follows this special wed- 
ding. It is only after this great marriage 
(Koha benja) of the dead that?^ human mar- 
riages may begin for the year. The dances 
of the season rudely imitate the pleasant 
occupation of seeking a partner in life. A 
principal feature of the customary dances 
of the period known as the Jadur dances 
(Fig. 1) is the long line of maidens with 
their arms interlaced retreating backwards 
as the young men advance towards them 
with measured steps and to the sound of 
drums, and anon, as the young men in 
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their turn step backwards, coquettislily 
advancing towards them with the most 
captivating;^ movements of the feet the ^irls 
know. At the termination of each Jadiir 
song and before another song is com- 
menced, you hear a loud burst of voices 
shouting in chorus — ‘Ic-le-dnrr’ — an excla- 
mation indicative of yearning and eager 
pursuit. The tribal consciousness appears 
to perceive the same yearning for union 
throughout Nature at this season ; and at 
the end of this .season at the great religious 
.feast known as the vSarhul, the Oraons 
annually celebrate the marriage of Mother- 
earth with the Sun-God. F'rom the Phagu 
festival in March till the Sarhul festival in 
April, all human weddings are suspended, 
and songs arc sung, dances performed and 
rejoicings made in honour of this Divine 
union, symbolised by a ceremony of mar- 
riage of the village-priest and his wife, 
representing the sun and the earth respec- 
tively. Until this union is celebrated, the 
Oraon may neither use nor even gather the 
new vegetable roots, fruits, or flowers of 
the season. Even manuring his fields is 
not permitted to him before the Sarhul, for, 
says the Oraon, up till then Mother-earth 
has remained a virgin, and how can it be 
permissible to fecundate her before she is 
duly married ? The Sarhul dances (Figs 2 
and 3) appear to mark the transition stage 


between the Jadur dances and the Kharia 
dances and appear to partake of some of 
the characteristics of both. 

The summer dances. 

By the time of the Phagu festival, the 
weddings of the year have almost all been 
celebrated. Most of the marriageable 
bo^^s and girls have now been wedded, 
and the dances that are now taken up, 
known as the Jatra Kharia dances, 
appear to symbolise the bliss of wedded 
love. Unlike the Jadur dances in ' which 
the young men arc arranged in a group 
separate from the girls, and the style of 
dancing is expressive of a longing for 
union of one group with the other, in the 
Jatra Kharia dances (figures 5,6,7) the 
male and female dancers are generally 
intermixed and arranged in a column one 
behind the other, each dancer clasping 
with his or her right hand the left hand 
of the dancer standing behind and extend- 
ing his or her left arm forwards to be 
clasped by the dancer standing in front, 
the clasped hands being placed akimbo by 
the latter. And the chorus of exclamation 
that terminates each song is ‘hurr’ or *hir-, 
r — r’ — an exclamation expressive of over^ 
flowing joy and supreme satisfaction. But 
this is only one aspect of the Kharia 
dances. Now that the young Qraou ip 
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KHARIA OR,dATRA DANCE. 



married, it will not do to spend all his 
time in sweet dalliance The hard reali- 
ties of life have to be faced. The quest for 
food has to be taken up again. Men have 
to go out a hunting and women have to go 
to the jungles to gather edible roots and 
fruits. This is, in fact, the Oraon^s season 
par excellence for hunting excursions. They 
have the Phagu Sikar or Spring hunt at 
its beginning, the Bisu Sikar or summer 
hunt at its middle, and the Jeth-Sikar or 
rainy-season hu it at its end. And besides 
these gi eat hunting expeditions, in which 
Oraons of several villages go out together, 
the Oraons of a village now and again 
go out on informal hunting excursions 
known as Douraha Sikars. In the dances 
of the season we accordingly find panto- 
mimic representations of hunting. In 
these Kharia dances, the men no longer 
carry musical instruments to attract the 
other sex as in the Jadur dances, but they 
carry clubs and sticks as they do in hunt- 
ing expeditions. The movements of the 
Kharia dances are not sprightly and play- 
ful as in the Jadur dances, but serious and 
active* The dancers march on with 
, measured steps and now and then appear 
to be running, as they would do in a hunt. 
They are ordinarily arranged not in lines 
but m columns, though occasionally they 
spread out in a line. This too appears to 


be imitative ol the movements of hunters. 
Tradition speaks of frequent warfare in 
the past between the Oraons ol one Parha 
and another. And a fruitful source of these 
inter-Parha wars was disagreement as 
to the right to game. And at the Jeth- 
Jatras, even to this day, the Oraons cele- 
brate the memory of those times. Often 
as the young men ot each Parha enter 
the Jatra-arena, they dance a war-dance 
waving their long tapering parha-flag 
high up in the air and brandishing their 
sticks and clubs as in actual warfare. 
Actual war-fare over the right to game, 
which must have been a thing of frequent 
occurrence in the hunting stage of social 
culture, is however not altogether unknown 
even in these peaceful days of British rule. 
Occasionally the war-dance at the Jatra 
is only the prelude to an actual fight. 
When, during one or other of the great 
hunting excursions of the Oraons in which 
members of many Parhas go out together, 
a game claimed to have been first chased, 
or first shot at, by some member of one 
parha, is captured or taken by the 
members of another parha, and the 
quarrel that ensues over it is not amicably 
settled before the next Jeth-Jatra time, 
the members of the aggrieved Parha 
have a flag made with the same design as 
that of the distinguishing flag of the oflend- 
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ing Parha. As the young men of the 
aggrieved Parha enter the Jatra-arena 
carrying this flag of another Parha and 
dance the war-dance, the members of the 
latter Parha take it as a challenge and 
proceed to snatch away the flag by force. 
And now ensues a regular fight in which 
the different villages take sides, [n these 
fights more use is made ot stones than of 
sticks or clubs. Jalkharis or net-bags con- 
taining small pieces of stone are suspended 
from the shoulders of each combatant. 
These stones are each flung at the enemy 
with a sort of sling consisting of a doubled 
up string with a knot at one end where the 
stone is lodged. As the sling is rapidl 3 " 
whirled round, one of the strings is deftly 
loosened, and away flies the stone with 
great force, and strikes the enemy. Cases 
of death have been known to have occurred 
in this way in recent times. But as soon 
as death or grievous hurt is caused to anv 
party, thejatra breaks up for fear of the 
police. Besides the war-dancc at the time 
of these Jatras, the Oraons have also a sort 
of mock war-dance known as PaiAi dance 
which is performed when a wedding-pro- 
cession arrives at the precincts of the 
village of the bride or bridegroom, as the 
case may be. A few men on each side are 
dressed like warriors, one or two of them 
carrying swords and shields (generally 
made of wood) and a few others carrying 
sticks. And a mock-fight accompanied 
with dancing ensues, at the end of which 
(when it is the bride who has been brought 
to the bridegroom’s village for the wed- 
ding) the bride is, as if forcibly, taken to 
the bridegroom’s house. This is clearly a 
survival of the ancient custom, now aban- 
doned, of marriage by capture. 

After the Jeth Jatra in June, the Jatra 
Kharia dances are given up and the Karam 
dances (figure 4) are taken up and con- 
tinued till September. As the Oraons 
learnt the art of agriculture from other 
peoples, so the Karam dances and songs 
which are appropriate to the cultivating 
season appear to have been borrowed 
from Hindu or rather Hinduised peoples. 
After the Jeth-Jatra, in June, agricultural 
operations proceed in full vigour. And in 
these operations, there is, as we have seen, 
a distinct division of labour between Oraon 
males and females, any infringement of the 
rule being liable to punishment by the 
Panch. Karam dances performed during 
this season are rude representations of the 
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occupation of the people. Now that most 
of the marriageable young men and women 
have been married and entered the life of 
householders, the tumult of youthful 
passion has to some extent subsided, and 
men and women are anxious for a success- 
ful paddy crop. As in their w’ork in the 
fields, so in their dances, the men and 
women are not intermixed but a re arranged 
in separate groups. The posture of the 
dancers is very graceful and the movements 
slow. The young men at times kneel down 
and each girl stooping low sways one arm 
backwards and forwards as if in imita- 
tion of reaping paddy-crops. This move- 
ment of the hands may not improbably 
be intended as a magical operation calcu- 
lated to ensure an abundant harvest. 
The young man who leads the dance, 
and also other young men who care to do 
so carry sailos or chamars made of 
wiki date-palm leaves over the ground, as 
if coaxing the earth to bear abundant 
crops. 'I'he chorus of exclamation with 
which they begin a Karam song and dance, 
is ‘bhalc — bhale Ho!’ (Fairly, fairly oh!), 
which sounds like a 'fair entreaty and 
sweet blandishment’ whereby it is sought 
to make Mother-earth to bear abundantly. 

From the second half of Aswin (Septem- 
ber-October) the paddy crops begin to 
ripe. The days of anxious expectation are 
over, the ripening sheaves of paddy that 
now wave with the bree/.es and adorn the 
bosom of Mother-Earth, now' gladden the 
hearts of the old and the young, and men 
and women once moie prepare to merrily 
work side by side. But even the rose has 
its thorns. And before the paddy crops are 
fit for the sickle, wild hogs and deer and 
other animals seek to eat them up. And 
the Oraon has to keep guard over his crops 
and wield his sticks and clubs to ward off 
or kill these thievish animals. The Tabu 
against killing wild animals which the 
Oraons have to observe in Bhado (August* 
September) is now removed. And appro- 
priately enough, the Kharia dances in 
which the men carry sticks and clubs are 
again taken up at this season. But this time 
they are known as Chirdi (Aghah) Kharia 
dances which differ from the Jatra Kharia 
dances only in the tune of songs. As men 
and women join hands in the reaping oper- 
ations, so do they dance together in one 
and the same row in the Chirdi Kharia 
dances. Besides the dances at the akhta, 
the Oraons have a magico-religious dance 
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known as the marriage-dance (Benja-nalna) 
iJvhich is danced at marriages and a social 
dance known as ‘chhali-bechna’ (coui^t- 
yard-dance). This is danced only by the 
girls in the houses and lanes and not at the 
akhra. Besides the regular dances, there 
are a few dances that the < )raons appear 
to have borrowed from their Hindu or 
rather Hinduized neighbours. 

As for the technique of the dances, the 
essential features common to the principal 
oraon dances are the following. In all 
Oraon dances, the dancers must com- 
plete the circle of the aklira from left 
to right, in all the dances the right 
foot must be advanced before the left foot, 
and all the dancers, must move their 
fect simultaneouslv. As for the points of 
difference between the different varieties 
of Oraon dance — the peculiar arrange- 
ment by which one dance is distinguished 
from the others, — we may note the follow- 
ing : In the Jadur dance, the drummers in 
one or more lines stand between tlie row 
of girls on the one side and the row of 
boys on the other. The Drummers as well 
as the boys who dance, stand with their 
faces towards the girls. (Figure 1). In 
the Sarhul dance (Fig. 2) the arrange- 
ment is the same as in the Jadur, except 
that there are no drummers standing 
between the row of boys and that of the 
girls. In one sul)division of the Sarhul 
dance (Fig. 3), boys and girls stand 
intermixed in the same line. In the 
Karam dance, the girls stand in one or 
more rows behind the boys ; and the boys 
as well as the girls dance in unison to the 
sound of the music [)layed by the drum- 
mers who stand facing the dancers. (Fig, 4) 
In one form of Kharia dances, boys and 
girlsform different parallel rows one liehind 
the other, and all march on like soldiers 
at a parade (Figure. 5). In another form 
(Figs, 6 and 7j, the boys and girls are 
intermixed in each of two parallel rows. 
Unlike the other dances, the Kharia dance 
is not accompanied by music. 

rhe boys while dancing generally wear 
artistic crowns made of grass by themsel- 
ves (No. 3 in illustration) and fantastic 
girdless (No. 6) round the waist to which 
is attached a bamboo flute (No. 8 ), and 
iron pincers iNo. 7) and a lime-box sus- 
pended with a metal chain, and the girls 
wear pretty brass ear-ornaments with 
shining pendants (No. 9 in illustration). 
The village headmen watching the dances 



Tilings worn or used i)v the Oraons at their 
dances. 

have for their distinctive badges a head- 
dress (No. 5 in illustration) and some- 
times a bamboo staff with small jingling 
iron bells attached to its top. I he head- 
man of the boys carries a straw whip 
(No. 3 in illustration) to maintain disci- 
pline amongst the dancers. Nos. 1 and 2 
in the illustration are respectively a toy 
whip used by the boys to produce 
a mysterious sound, and a grass-whip 
used by the Oraon magician to induce 
spirit-po«session. The three whips appear 
to have been evolved from the .same pro- 
totype, and to have originally a mysterious 
virtue ascribed to them. Of the other 
figures in the illustration, No. 11 is the 
sling with which stones are hurled at the 
enemy during fights at the Oraon dancing 
trysts known as the. Jatras, and ^o. 10 
is a sort of non-return boomerang made 
of wood. Attired with these ornaments 
and carrying these badges and weapons, 
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an Oraon dancing party at the Jatras 
present a picturesque appearance. 

Such is the simple art of dancing 
amongst the Oraon of Chota Nagpur. 
Although you may not think highly of it 
as an art, it cannot fail to interest you by 
the very simplicity of its technique. And 
as for the dancers themselves, nothing 
seems to give them greater delight in life 
than to spend a whole live-long night in 
dancing and singing. In fact, as you watch 
an Oraon dance at the village fikhra, you 
perceive an atmosphere of ecstatic delight 


being gradualh^ induced, till at length you 
sometimes see one of the female dancers all 
on a sudden hystericall}^ shaking her head 
round and round— -a phenomenon which 
your Oraons friends will explain by saying 
that some deity or spirit come as an in- 
visible spectator^ of the dance has become 
so transported with delight that in his 
endeavours to take part in the dance, he 
hrs entered the body of this sensitive 
dancer. 

This is in substance a chapter of the author’s 
forthcoming worh on the Oraons. 


TO THE EDUCATORvS OF IMNDUvSTHAN 
By A Hindu CrriiCBN of Amekica. 


I NDIA is passing through a stage of trans- 
formation ; it might be well termed as 
the age of educational upheaval in 
India. In all provinces of India, among 
all sects of the people, there is a conscious 
attempt to do something by wdiich educa- 
tion will be more practical, more easily 
accessible to the people at large. 

Now is the time for the educators and 
leaders of India to find out, by thorough 
investigation, which system of education 
will produce the most lar-rcaching result. 

As far as we can judge from a distance, 
we are inclined to think that the newly 
started educational activities in India are 
more or less copies of the educational sys- 
tem existing in England. It is natural 
and psychologically it is almost unavoid- 
able for our people to follow the English 
educational system, because we have been 
taught from our childhood to look to 
Bngland to supply ideals for everything 
concerning life, society and government ; 
and most of our leaders and scholars are 
products of the English system of educa- 
tion. 

We from America, however, warn our 
countrymen not to follow the English 
model because the English educational sys- 
tem is faulty and needs thorough-going 
changes. Viscount Haldane, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, pointed out 
this fact very forcefully in his article “Eng- 
land's Great Need" putoshed in the Novem- 
6 


ber (1913) number of IJcnrst's Magazine 
(New^ York.) 

I. The first and the foremost defect of 
the existing educational .system of Great 
Britain is that it is undemocratic. Vis- 
count Haldane says : 

“111 Ureat Britain we are a dcniocTacy in form 
and to a considei able extent in oiir political arrange- 
ments, l)ut so long as there is no eijiiality of educa- 
tional o])porttiinty tor the son of the poor lAan and 
the son ol the rich man, we cannot be .said to be a 
democracy in fact. * ^ * No small number of 

linglishmen of the upper class still appear not to 
have outgrown the suspicion that education t» 
something dangerous and ensnaring, that it “un- 
settles” people and makes them too “independent,” 
and gives them “ideas above their station.” 

II. The second vital defect of the Eng- 
lish educational .system is that it does not 
provide for thorough scientific research 
and it is divorced from the nation's busi- 
ness. 

“There is in England nothing like the demand that 
exists in ('.ermany for the specially ecpdpped student. 
Manvi'acturitig and commercial England is nearer 
three decades than one behind both Germany and the 
United States in its recognition of the value, and in 
its provision ol apparatus^ of scientihe instruction 
and research. It is doubtful, indeed, whether in any 
of the great industrial countries the educational 
system is so divorced trom, and of so little use to the 
nation’s business. Instances abound where im- 
portant manufactures have been wrested from the 
English lK*causc their rivals have Scientihe method*.” 

III. The third defect of the British 
educational system is that the English 
people hav? oo real national edncattonal 
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system but the country abounds with 
sectarian educational institutions. About 
the unwholesome effect of sectarianism in 
education Lord Haldane points out some 
very significant facts. 

“There is no more curious spectacle in the v^rorld 
than Parliament discussing Education Hill. That is 
mainly because when our people engage in an 
educational controversy, almost tne last subject they 
mention is education. An I^,di3cation BUI on the British 
Parliament nearly always resolves itself into n battle, 
not between educational experts but between rival 
sets of theologians, each anxious to preserve the 
special interests oi some particular denomination, and 
each, to that extent oblivious to the national aspect 
of the question as a whole” 

lY. The fourth^ vitiating blot on the 
English system of education is its lack of 
sequence and consecutiveness 

About this the Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain says : 

“When I was at the War Office I was appalled to 
find that something like thirteen per cent., of the 
recruits could neither read nor write. Why ? They 
were taught these accomplishments at the elementary 
schools but the moment they left the school they 
forgot all they learned ; it had no further interest for 
them. The reason was that there was no secondary 
continuation schools that appealed to them or that 
seemed to hold out any promise of a career and conse- 
quently no ecouragenient or inducement to them to 
keep up their studies. We had to educate them all 
over again. That shows the folly of regarding the 
problem of primary or intermediate or lechnichal 
or university instruction as though they were 
separate and exclusive problems, that could he tack- 
Ica each by itself and without reference to the others. 
We are still suffering from the prodigious blunder of 
having so regarded them in the past; and the fact 
that everybody now recognizes that it is a blunder 
and that elementary schools are lifeless if they do not 
lead to secondary schools and secondary schools 
equally defective if they arc not linked with the 
universities, and the universities starved if they ean- 
not draw on the best intelligence of each successive 
generation and of all classes in the nation— that 
all thus should now be admitted seems to me a most 
encouraging sign.” 

The far-sighted statesman points out 
the real peril of the British people and 
urges the nation to follow Germany ; 

“All that Great Britain is and may be in the world 
of material power and organized rivalry is involved in 
the question whether she stands ready to educate 
herself to the level of her chief competitors. On the 
answer that is returned to that question depends the 
fate of the generations to come. We can measure and 
prepare to meet our visible enemies or potential 
enemies. 

“But there is a deadlier peril menacing these islands 
than any foreign army or foreignnavy.lt is the peril of 
ignorance, mental inertia, of slipshod ways of think- 
iMf and acting, of a depressed average of intelligence, 
OI a preferance for casual improvisations and rule of 
thumb methods where our rivals rely on scientific 
fore-thot^ht and organisation. The German chemist 
and profosor and administrator, working unseen 


in the laboratories and class rooms and offices threa 
ten our standing in the world of nations less directly 
perhaps, but more formidably than any fleet oi 
Dreadnoughts. What we have to do is to face them 
on their own ground and make ourselves as pains 
taking as efficient as they are. It will be a costly under- 
taking but every penny spent on it will be salvage 
expenditure and cannot be stinted. The crisis that 
confronts us — and it is a crisis — will be Solved only 
by approaching it in the spirit in which Germany 
grappled with the problems of her own resurrection 
when a century ago she lay humbled under the heel 
of Napoleon. Who saved Germany then ? It was 
men like Fichte and Von Humboldt who called upon 
the German people to educate themselves, that, more 
than anything else, has brought to the height she 
now occupies. The same call is made upon us to-day. 
We, too, have to recognize that in education lies 
our future.” 

The four fundamental defects of the 
English system of education, mentioned 
above, are existing in India. 1. The 
children of poor people have no chance of 
even getting any primary education. 2. 
The Indian Universities are producing mere 
clerks, and practically there is no facility 
for research work in Indian Universities. 
3. Sectarianism in education has become 
another grave danger of our present educa- 
tional system. Sectarian colleges and 
universities, instead of purely secular insti- 
tutions, are rising up through the activi- 
ties of the people of India. It is a pity 
that instead of a Mohamedan University 
and a Hindu University we would not have 
National Universities in different provinces. 
Japan did not establish Budhist and 
Shinto Universities ; neither has China fol- 
lowed any sectarian plan. But why should 
we follow the faulty plan of sectarian edu- 
cation ? 4. Undoubtedly we have no con- 
tinuation schools nor does our present edu- 
cational system allow us to increase our 
national efficiency. 

What has been pointed out as a remedy 
for the great crisis of Great Britain is also 
aptly tipplicable to the case of the people 
of India. If one of the greatest statesmen 
of England thinks that England should 
follow Germany and America m matters of 
education then is it not desirable for us to 
go straight to .America to acquire the best 
form of education to strengthen our posi- 
tion as a nation ? Going to Germanjr must 
be out of the question for sometime to 
come. 

To save India from the grave crisis of 
ignorance and national decay we need a 
sound system of national education under 
national control. We urge the leading 
educators of all parts of India to come to 
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the western world to determine, after per- 
sonal observations and thorough study in 
all the progressive countries of the world, 
what would be the best suited system of 
education for the people of India under the 
present condition. 

In conclusion we urge them to come to 
the United States and participate in the 
congresses and conventions to be held dur- 
ing the Panama Pacific International Ex- 


position to be held in San Fra|idsco in 
1915. Among others, the Inteihatio^l 
Educational Congress and the Congr^ of 
the American Universities will afiora tSem 
a splendid opportunity to come in touch 
with the greatest educators of the world 
and to get firsthand informations about 
different educational systems existing in 
the world. 


PROFESSOR JAGADIS CHANDRA EOSE IN AMERICA 


[ r was when the crimson sun of January 
was sinking rapidly beneath the horizon 
that 1 first met, at the Hotel Del Prado 
in Chicago, Professor Jagadis Ciiandra 
Bose, the Indian scientific wi;:ard who 
makes plants record their own feelings. 
“Come,” he said in a low tone in response 
to my second sharp rap at the door. “Well, 
well, how were you able to find me out 
here?,” was his friendly greeting, which 
was accompanied by a cordial smile. 

While in America Jagadis Chandra Bose 
has simply been swamped with letters and 
telegrams for lecture engagements from 
Maine to California. He has ha 1 so many 
:alls for lectures from various learned 
scientific societies, colleges, and universities, 
that if he could speak twice a day and 
?very day in the week, he could not hope 
:o comply with all of these invitations in 
nuch less than a year. As it is, he wall be 
n the United States only a few weeks. 

Professor Bose has spoken before such 
earned bodies as the New York Academy 
^f Sciences, the American Associations for 
-he Advancement of Science, the Hrookl 3 m 
[nstitute of Arts and Science, the Philoso- 
phical Society of Philadelphia, and joint 
meetings of the Academy of Science, the 
botanical Society, and the Bureau of Plant 
industry at Washington, .\mong the 
arger universities, he has given addresses 
it Harvard, Columbia, Iowa, Illinois, 
Chicago, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

One of the largest and most apprecia- 
t^ive audiences that have greeted him was 
it the Cosmos Club in Washington Citj^. 
The meeting was to commence at eight in 


the evening ; but long before the scheduled 
time the big lecture hall was literally 
packed ; there was no standing room any^ 
where. Prominent men and women were 
seen perched upon the window sills or even 
seated on the floor. Dr. Graham Bell, the; 
inventor of the telephone, came twenty 
minutes before time. But the crowd at the 
door was so large that he could not get 
wdthiu a half block of the hall. The en* 
thusiasm of the indomitable inventor was 
not chilled, for on the following day he 
called together a group of the noted 
savants of Washington at his home in 
honor of the distinguished Hindu scientist. 

Everywhere Dr. Bose has met with a 
very hearty welcome from the people of the 
American Republic. Even the Honorable 
Secretary of State, William Jennings Bryan, 
invited him to give a demonstration of his 
work at the State Department in Washing- 
ton — an honor of unusual significance. 
Wherever he apppears with his “cunningly 
simple instruments,” wherever he gives a 
demonstration, he is immediately recog- 
nized as one of the really great men of 
science, whose labors promise to open a 
new era in anatomy, botany, biology, and 
perhaps also in psychology. Dr. Bose has 
been made the subject of many magazine 
articles, newspaper editorials, cartoons, 
and poems. It was his recent visit to New 
York that inspired the following Song to 
Sensitive Plant which appreared in the 
New York Times : , 

Be kind to the hypochondriacal plant ! 

Us nervous and ladylike qualms, 

Its delicate frailty you surely must 
For it faints at all songs except psalms* 
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Prolessor siiuJ IMrs. Hose piled with home ol the members of the Hiiidusthan Association at the 

State University of Iowa. Those ui the picture readin;^ from left to right are : 

Front row— Mansuruddin, S. fh)sc, |. C. Bose, Mrs. Bose. 

Rear row — P. K. Itosc, Banerjcc, Sanval, Ahmed, Das. 


Speak low near a maiden fern ! Von avIII note 
It trembles wdth fright if yon shout, 

It flourishes best when you've got a sore throat, 
And is pleased by the very devout. 

Be firm with a rubber plant ! Put it away 
When your friends come to iiiaUc a call. 

It is dreadful to find how a secret will stray 
When you thought no one knew it at all. 

Be gav near l)egonias ! Their gorgeous array 
Betokens a sensitive blush. • 

To secure l)cst results, a story risijue 
Will bring ths desirable flush. 

Then be good to the plants ! For a great botanist 
Sa5"s their sensitiveness is intense. 

They arc sluK'ked if a girl should chance to be kissed. 
And will die at a moral oflfensc. 

As is well known in India, Professor 
Bose had been sent by the English Govern- 
ment to present to the countries of Europe 
the results of his scientific investigations: 
it is purely a scientific mission that has 
brought him to the West. On the Conti- 
nent, he lectured at Vienna and F^aris, and 
was on the point of going to Germany 
when the present world cataclysm burst 
foifth. While in England he spoke, among 


other places, in London before the Royal 
Institute, at Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, at the Imperial College of Science 
in London, and before the Royal Society of 
Medicine. 

His discoveries evoked great enthusiasm 
in England, and while in London, his pri- 
vate laboratory was the Mecca of such 
leaders of English thought as Sir Arthur 
Balfour, the former Prime Minister ; Sir 
William Crooks, President of the Royal 
Institute; Professor James A. H. Murray, 
editor of the noted ‘‘Oxford” New English 
Dictionary ; Sir James Reed, •the King’s 
Physician ; Bernard Shaw, the famous 
dramatist ; and Lord Crewe. 

The general topic of Professor Bose’s 
lecture is plant autographs and their reve- 
lations. The lecture is illustrated with 
lantern slides and experiments. He tells in 
his discourse that the plants feel pain and 
exhilaration as do animals, that the sti- 
mulus to motion in plants is of the same 
nervous character as in animals. All 
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plants, he avers, are sensitive, and in some 
of them there are tissues which ])eat spon- 
taneously like the heart-beat of the animal. 
These heart-throbbings are affected by 
drugs in the same manner as are the pulsa- 
tions of the animal heart. The experi- 
ments which he shows include the measure- 
ment of the perception time of the plant, 
the speed of its nervous impulse and the 
reactions to various anicsthetics and 
poisons. The records of these experiments 
prove the existence of throbbing, pulsating 
organs in plants. 

Professor Bose is not an orator. Nor 
does he care to be one. He is simplv a 
clear, forceful, and convincing speaker. He 
walks slowly to the edge of the platform, 
stands ver\’' still with left hand behind him, 
and looks" at the audience for full half a 
minute. Everybody is perfectly quiet. 
One could hear a pin drop. Men and 


women lean forward to catch his first 
words. “Ladies and Gentlemen,'’ he says, 
and then plunges at once into his subject. 
In spite of the rather formal “Ladies 
and Gentlemen,’’ he is very informal. 
He does not “orate” : he talks. He 
has discovered some wonderful things, 
and he is very much in earnest when 
he tells his audience about these dis- 
coveries in his gentle, quiet tone of 
voice. Robert Burns made poetry out of 
his works and days. Jagadis Chandra 
Bose finds a poem, a drama, and an epic 
in his scientific researches. He is intoxi- 
cated with the fascination of his work. 
He speaks, therefore, out of the fullness of 
his heart* He has no time for the gaudy 
arts of the professional spell-binclers. Efe 
talks to his hearers—just talks. At times 
they laugh a little, but for the most part 
they just listen, forgetting even to applaud* 
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Mr. Bose may safely be pronounced a 
:^ccess on the platform. And his success 
is to be attributed largely to the earnest- 
ness and the magnetic presence of the man. 

Professor Bose is the despair of Ame- 
rican reporters. P'rom the journalistic 

E ointofview, he is a difficult “subject’^ to 
andle. One v.^ould sooner “cover’* a dozen 
diplomats from Tokio, Petrograd, or Lon- 
don than interview Mr. Uose. He does 
not like the lime-light. He has a dread of 
American publicity. If he can sense that a 
newspaper man is after him for a “story”, 
he is sure to keep quiet. When asked ques- 
tions of wffiich he does not approve, Pro- 
fessor Bose withholds his answer laughing- 
ly. But he does it in such a pleasant way 
that no one can take offense. Of course Dr. 
Bose can not be blamed, for he has reasons 
to be distrustful of some of the American 
journals. Not long ago a newspaper in the 
city of Detroit copied a chapter from one of 
his books in such a way as to make it 
apf>ear as though the story were a special 
article on “Plant Response” written by the 
author himself for the exclusive use of that 
paper. 

There is something peculiarly attractive 
about his personal appearance. His thick 
wavy hair, which is tinged with gray, 
has a tendency to project itself on either 
side of his massive forehead in poetic 
fashion. There is a bit of pride about his 
burning black eyes, that look life squarely 
in the face and challenge it. His face is 
the face of a man sure of himself, the face 
of a high-bred, intelligent, confident, suc- 
cessful, yet not altogether satisfied, 
man. It is a handsome face, full of ex- 
pression. Professor Bose has a strong 
physique, and a slow and resolute stride. 
Even with some signs of middle age in his 
face and figure, he gives one the impression 
of a man of great physical energy. He has 
deep chest and broad shoulders. Yet he 
is not an athlete; everything about him 
suggests the student. 

In describing the English statesmen, 
Charles Fox and William Pitt, Napoleon 
Bonaparte once remarked that “in Fox, 
the heart warmed the genius ; in Pitt, the 
genius withered the Tieart.” Professor 
Bose seems to be more like Fox than Pitt. 

Dr. Bose is pre-eminently a scientist. 
He is not, however, a scientist of that 
type that possesses a brilliant but a gelid 
intellect incased in an insulated covering. 
Profoundly intellectual as he is, Mr. Bose 


is more than a thinking machine. He has 
a throbbing, feeling heart : he is human, 
very much so. He sees deeply and, like 
Lincoln, knows that the essential brother- 
hood of man is a glowing reality, not a 
mere lofty abstraction^ A born democrat, 
Mr. Bose seems to be just as much. at home 
with the go-ahead “plain people” of the 
United States as with those moss-grown 
European aristocrats who wear outlandish 
knee-breeches, powdered wigs, and lace 
ruffles. To be sure, he is absorbed in his 
own subject; but not so absorbed as not 
to have a smile for the lucky or a tear for 
the helpless. 

His passion as a humanist is India— the 
people of our India. No matter where he 
is, a goodly share of his heart is always 
out there in the plains of Hindusthan. It 
is probably for this reason that he is so 
popular among the Indian students in 
America. Wherever he goes he is enter- 
tained by the local Hindusthan Associa- 
tions : wherever he visits he is sought out 
by the Indians for his friendly advice and 
suggestions. “Have one definite idea. ..one 
dennite dream of your life,” says Professor 
Bose with proper emphasis. “Work till 
you realize your vision. Make 3^our dream 
come true. Nothing is impossible, if you 
have power to will. Nothing great is 
ever done without suffering ; and you may 
have to suffer a great deal. But then it is 
your privilege to suffer, to win, to achieve. 
Every man is potentially great. Genius ? 
Yes, yes ; it is nothing but strong, hard, 
well-planned work. You can have genius 
if you will.” 

Dr. Bose talks quietly. He does not 
saw the air with his hands, or beat the 
desk by way of emphasis. In some my- 
sterious way he succeeds in conveying an 
impression of sincerity. 

“Keep yourself for some service in 
India,” he says impressively. “Be a man 
and help others become manly. Life is short. 
You should therefore make every minute 
count. Fill your life to the T)rim with 
sweetness and light and activity.” This 
is characteristic of the man who has an 
air of doing something all the time. 

Professor Bose, who has consistently 
refused to be a money-making man, denies 
that commercial success is any fair testi- 
mony to a man’s true ability. He scoffs at 
the idea that monetary success is a true 
measure of a man’s intrinsic worth. With 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Jagadish Chandra 
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Bose holds that “salary^* is not the most 
important thing tinder the sun. Mr Bose 
cares little “just for a riband to stick in 
his coat.” A tinsel medal, a title of knight- 
hood, a Nobel prize is not particularly in 
his line of ambition. Indeed, it seems to be 
beyond the pale of his thoughts. “Science 
should be studied for the sake of science. 
Don’t look for reward. When you have 
done scrmething, don’t expect that the 
world is going to set off fire- works aoout 
it immediately; don’t fool yourself into 
thinking that there will be band-playing 
and banner-waving right away. Learn to 
work without looking for money.” 

That smooth-running, high-powered, 
high-ranged intelligence of his becomes 
highly keyed up when he talks of Indian 
unity and Indian nationality. ”Bc an 
Indian first. Make that part of your reli- 
gion. Outgrow provincialism. I'ry to 
think in terms of the vast continent of 
India. It is stupid to imagine that one 
province is better than another; it is worse 
than folly to think that a man of one pro- 
vince is naturally superior lo that of an- 
other. In the New India there will be no 
Panjabis, no Marhattas, no Bengalis. We 
are all going to be Hindusthanis. Do you 
understand me clearly ?” 

One day a son of a wealthy Bikanir 
merchant came to his hotel for an auto- 
graph. Professor Bose intimated that he 
was not in the habit of giving autographs 
and that his price for it was high. “But,” 
he asked the young Bikanir student with a 
slight wink, “how much will you give 
me?’’ “1 will give my life to the service of 

India.” All turned toward Mr. Bose. His 
dark eyes sparkled and snapped at the 
young man. “Good !” he exclaimed, “you 
can have my autograph.” 

None of the friends of this scientist 
would claim that he is a politician. In- 
deed, he adroitly avoids entering into any 
discussion of a political nature. “Politics 
is not my forte,” he says, with an earnest 
smile. 

We had a number of interesting conver- 
sations with Professor Bose. To be more 
exact, he talked and I questioned and 
listened. 

“What do you think of American educa- 
tion for Indian youths ?” 

”No Indian student should come to this 
country who has not already obtained his 
B- Sc. degree in India, 1 doubt very much 
the wisdom of sending a. shipload of our 


students to this country without any 
reference to their character or capacity* 
What we should bear in mind in encourag- 
ing our young men to come to America is 
quality, not quantity. American educa- 
tion for our brightest and most promising 
students is desirable.” 

“How do the American universities com- 
pare with those of England ?” 

T like both the English and American 
Universities, lioth have their advantages 
and disadvantages. 1 think, however, 
that the American Universities are more 
richly endowed: their laboratories are more 
splendidly equipped. In the United States 
there are many brilliant professors ; but 
they seem to be overworked— at least they 
work harder than their students. America 
is a free country, and its educational 
facilities are more accessible to the common 
people than they are in England. But this 
new country lacks traditions!” 

In his visit to the United States, Profes- 
sor J. C. Bose is accompanied by his wife, 
and his private secretary, B. Sen. 

Mrs. Bose is a lady of picturesque and 
quiet personality. Unlike most of the 
Indian ladies who go abroad, Mrs. Bose 
has retained her Hindu costume. Her gold 
embroidered soft sari draped over a pink 
silk waist is both appropriate and artistic. 
She has a broad and open brow crowned^ 
with beautiful thick hair ; and her black- 
brown eyes arc filled with wonderful illu- 
mination. Phis lady, although born and 
bred in India, easily holds her place in 
Western society. 

A charming conversationalist with a 
softly modulated voice is Mrs. Bose. She 
always has something interesting to say 
because she has seen the inside life of botn 
Europe and America. Her friends take 
some pride in the fact that she is not blind- 
ed by the glamotirs of Western civilization. 
She seems to think that the round of West- 
ern life is made up of incessant toil and 
moil. People are preoccupied with the 
worship of Mammon, of titles, of brute 
force, and engaged in sordid social 
struggles. “The West, like the East, has its 
caste,” she says with feeling. “While the 
Western caste is based on dollars and the 
colour of the skin, the Eastern caste rests 
on birth. The whole Western soetal 
fabric is to-day being violently shaken by 
naked, volcanic, eruptive materialist^ 
force. Such a state of things can not Hik 
for ever. It is bound to burn itself bnti 
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;vSooner or later* The West will then come 
to the East once more/’ ^ 

When I went to niy room that dark 
stormy night in Chicago I thought a long 
time on the things she had spoken. I 
remember distinctly that my feeling was 
that she loves India; but she does not hate 
its detractors. There is no trace of the 
poison of hatred anywhere in her mind. 
For instance, she regards the returned 
European and American missionaries— 
whose pre-occupation is too often a bitter 
campaign of fact-mutilation regarding 
India — with some mental reservation — that 
is all. She does not positively hate them, 
as some of the missionaries do the 
“heathen.” Her attitude toward the 
missionaries is one of enlightened charity. 
She probably thinks that if the emissaries 
of the “religion of love” could only restrain 
themselves within the bounds set by what 
the American thinker, Mr, Henry James, 
described as “high decency,’^ it would have 
been much better for the world and for 
humanity. 

Mrs, Bose suggests more than she talks. 
And her favorite topic of conversation 
is female education in India. There are 
rumors that she has been making a com- 
parative study of American and European 
methods of education with a view to their 
application in Hindusthan. Already she 
has engaged a young American lady of 
parts from the University of Wisconsin to 
help her in her school work in India. 


One day at the luncheon table the con. 
versation turned upon American and 
European girls. It seemed to be her idea 
than American girls are more interesting, 
more progressive, and more independent 
that the European. “Do you favor inter- 
national marriages between India and 
Europe ?” She was asked. Mrs. Rose 
turned a swift glance from her husband to 
the speaker. “Most assuredly n6t*,” came 
the answer like a flash. “Foreigners can- 
not assimilate with us. They cannot appre- 
ciate our ideals, our culture. The Western- 
ers are impervious to the inner loveliness 
of our lives. Marriages between the 
Indians and the Europeans can never be 
happy, and shou Id never be encouraged.” 

“But, Mrs. Bose, you have said that 
the American girls are very charming, 
that...” 

Here she interrupted the speaker. “Ah, 
that, is true. But your American girls 
are too expensive. Poor mother India 
can not afford to indulge in such luxuries.” 

I marvelled. There was a pause in the 
conversation. A far sound of the chimes 
came-in upon us. It was mid-afternoon. We 
rose from the table quietly and soon 
parted. 

SlTDHINDRA BoSe, M.A., Ph.I). 

Iowa City, Lecturer in the Department of Political 
D.S.A. Science in the State University of Iowa. 


THE CHANDRANATH HILLS 


“The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me, 

An appetite.” 

*‘Qne impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 

(I) 

T he Mohurrum holidays would hardly 
be considered as an auspicious occa- 
sion for visiting a Hindu shrine, and 
yet they happened to suit our convenience, 
and so one fine Noveinber morning, a party 


of four friends, of which I was one, started 
on an excursion to Chandranath, and after 
a brief railway journey, we reached Sita- 
kund, a station on the Assam "Bengal Rail- 
way, 89 miles from Chandpur and 23 miles 
from Chittagong. Sitakund is quite a 
populous little town of nearly 1500 souls 
with a police station, post office, subregis- 
try office. High School, Madrassa (75 per 
cent, of the population of the thana are 
Mahomedans), dispensary, Dak Bungalow 
and bazar. Formerly it boasted of Civil 
courts as well, but they have now been 
removed to Chittagong The Mohunt’s 
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houi^ is a little way ofl at the foot of the 
hills, but there arc some ^ood houses be- 
iongfiniar to the Pandas locally known as 
Adhicaris, where pilgrims may be conveni- 
ently housed. We were fortunate in being 
able to secure a beautiful two-storied fur- 
nished bungalow close to the railway line 
belonging to Habu Khemesh Cliandra 
Kakshit ot Chittagong, which was very 
kindly* placed at our disposal by his uncle. 
From the upper balcony of this house we 
could obtain a fine view of the hills, with 
the temples of Chandranath and Hirupak- 
sha situated on their crests. The local 
bazar and the railway dining car can, be- 
tween them, cater for I iindus of all shades, 
from the strictly orthodox to the frankly 
heterodox. The Adhicaris are Brahmins 
from Patiya in Chitt^^gong, and well serve 
the purpose of guides, philosophers, and 
fricnJs. The largest gafhering takes place 

at in the month of February, 

when as many as twenty thousand pil- 
grims and more congregate, but the 
^V<^frTf«u and festivals, 

and the eclipses of the sun and the moon, 
also draw large crowds of pilgrims. A few 
sheds have been erected by Government 
for the accommodation of poor pilgrims 
and the Puri Lodging Houses Act is in 
force. The tracks leading to the hills are 
comparatively bare of vegetation during 
the winter and summer, but they are over- 
grown with jungle during the rains, when 
they become almost impassable. One 
feature of the temples (except that of 
Shambhunath, which is nearly at the base 
of the cliff) is that they have no resident 

E riests, and are uninhabited at night, for 
ar, evidently, of wild animals. Owing to 
the frequent outbursts of Cholera in epide- 
mic form during the festivals. Raja Sri- 
natli Roy of Bhagyakul (Vikrampur) has 
introduced a system of pipewater, at a 
cost of about eight thousand rupees, the 
supply being obtained from a hill spring 
at its source, where natural gravitation 
is the only power employed and no pump- 
ing is necessary. 

Four ibiles up is the railway station of 
Baraia-Dhala. It is the head-quarter of 
the Government forest reserve, but an area 
of one square mile has been formed into 
an enclave and disforested round the 
shrine 6f Chandranath* It is also the out- 
let for the local tea industry. The salt 

6 


spring of just over a miki froi*k|i* 

station. The waterfall known aS 

is half-a-mile further off in the very Wtliit W 
the forest. Pour miles to the south 
Sitakund is the station of Barabakuild»‘ 
the famous spring of that name being twd 
miles further off. The best way of explor- 
ing the hills therefore is to make one^s 
head-quarter at Sitakund, at the foot of 

the temple, and visit at^ 

on either side. The journey froisb 
Sitakund may be performed partly on ibot 
and partly by rail, and it is possibte to 
have a good look round both these places 
between two trains. The water of mrab- 
kunda is said to possess medicinal 
ties, but as people of all sorts and condi- 
tions bathe in it, during crow^ded fcstiraH 
it is not safe to drink the water, which i% 
confined in a well with only a small out- 
let. The Burmah Oil Company and a pro#- 
peeling syndicate recently spent huge sums 
of money in boring deep shafts in the bill 
side, but the result of the investigation 
proved unsatisfactory, as they^ failed tO 
tap any oilspring which could yield pet|tbV 
leum on a sufficiently remunerative scaW* 

Tlie tourist who visits these hills wouid 
do well to take a short trip to Chittagong* 
The town is picturesquely situated on the 
bank of the Karnafuli, and is a flouriihiiag: 
port, being navigable by seagoing ves^$ 
all the year round. The European houses, 
both here and at Pahartali, the nc^xt 
station about two miles up, where the mih 
way workshops are located, are beauti^ 
fully situated on hill-tops. The view ftfnfii 
the roof of the court buildings on Puicy 
Hill is very fine, and embraces rivers, 
mountains and valleys. The fact that from 
all the beautiful villas which adorn the 
crests of the hills the people of the soil are 
practically excluded may give rise to sad 
reflections, but the sight is so familiar ha 
all big towns that it need not prove top 
depressing. 

The peak of Chandranath is 1,165 ft* 
above the level of the sea, being the h^bert 
in the whole range, which runs parul^l 
with the coast li*ie, and is 166 miles 
and has an average breadth of 15 
Regarding the flora and fauna 
bills, the district Gazetteer says thilt 
flowers arc more numerous than id 
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S am of India” and that “in few, if any, Many individnals Were upwards of 200 ft. 
istri#9 of Bengal is there such a range of high andlS in girth.” 

anteai bird, and insect life.” The foot ^ The scenery from the top of Chandra- 

of the hill i$ ^out a mile from the railway ' nath is one of indescribable beauty. On 
station. -The road leads along a most three sides, as far as the eye can reach, 
beautiful valley, skirted by hills which rise hills upon hills, separated by yawning 
abruptly on both sides and are covered chasms, rise up against the blue sky, while 
with dense forest, and then winds up a on the west, about four miles frOm the 
cliff composed of sand, clay shale, a hard foot of the hill, numerous creeks and Water 
grey sandstone and occasionally latcrite. courses dotted with islands roll into the 
As ope approaches the hills, the tempera- Sandvip channel, an arm of the "Bay of 
tWW suddenly falls, and cold blasts send a Bengal, till the coast line merges itself in 
chill through the whole frame. The temple the misty expanse of the azure deep.. Imme- 
of Shambhunath, the ascent to which is diately below the hill, the narrow strip of 
made by a flight of about 100 steps, was Httoral is spread out like a carpet of deep 
built by Maharaja Dhanya Manickya of green yelvet comprising groves and plains, 
Hill Tippera about 400 years ago. Here broken by tiny specs of houses and tanks 
there is a small settlement of priests. The studded with water-lilies, and further on 


temple contains a or stone natural- 

ly formed in the shape of the Phallic Em- 
blem of Shiva, Close by is the site of the 
spring, no longer existent, where, tradition 
relates, Sita took a bath while she and her 
husband roamed about in exile, and from 
which the name of Sitakund has been 
derived. Near Shambhunath is to be seen 
another natural phenomenon which is a 
feature of the locality. An inflammable 
gas issues from the crevices of the rock and 
burns with a steady flame, and is known 

as Leaving Shamblfunath behind, 

one has to cross the spring which 

supplies the town below with drinking 
water, and arrive at the foot of the 

peak to which the ascent is very precipi- 
tous, and at times dangerous. The power 
of faith is however incredible, and the 
feeblest woman climbs the peak without 
accident. From Birupaksha to Chandra- 
nath the gradient is more easy and 
pleasant to climb. Here we met with some 
magnificent Gurjan trees, of which the 
Gazetteer says that “not the least notice- 
able feature of the forest growth is the 
number of gigantic Gurjan trees, with 
silvery stems springing straight up 
for 50 or 60 feet to the first branch, and 
18 feet in girth near the ground.” Sir 
Joseph Hooker, who visited these hills in 
1850, calls these trees ‘the monarchs of the 
Ibrests of these coasts,’ and adds: “This is 
the ^ most superb tree we met with in the 
li^ian forests ; it is conspicuous for its 
gigantic size and for the straightness and 
graceful form of its tall, unbranched, pale 
gtey truuKand small symmetrical crown. 


are patches of golden rice fields, while be- 
yond are meandering little streams which 
find their way into the sea through sloping 
banks of yellow sand. The original temple 
since twice restored, and shaded by a huge 
Banyan tree which is indistinguishaole 
from the plains below, was built by Maha- 
raja Govinda Manickya about 250 years 
ago. The peak is also regarded as a very 
sacred site by the Buddhists, who revere 
the footprint of Buddha on a stone lying 
behind the temple, and assemble on the hill 
on the last day of the Bengali year, bring- 
ing the bones of their dead relatives which 
they deposit in a pit regarded as sacred 
to Buddha. The descent is made by steps, of 
which there are 782, built nearly 120 years 
ago. The famous vSpring of Barab Kuiida 
is three miles South of Chandraiiatb. The 
road lies through wellwooded hills alive 
with the song of birds. Certain old and 
ruined temples mark the site of the shrine. 
Over the spring itself a temple has been 
built. It is a cold water spring, but a jet 
of marsh gas comes up through the bub- 
bling water, which burns and flickers all 
over the surface. At Labanaksha, three 
miles to the north of Chandranath, there 
is a salt spring similarly roofed over,^ with 
a fire burning on its surface. Th^ cataract 
of (literally, a thousand jets) off 

is a grand and beautiful sight. 

The water falls perpendicularly from a 
height of about 50 feet over a bed of hard 
rock, and the overhanging slate-coloured 
precipices, and the tall trees that abound, 
fill the spot with ‘a dim religious light’ and 
give the whole scene a misty and weird 
appearance. Sitting op the huge bouldern 
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one has to take a shower-bath in the icy- 
cold but limpid apd bracing water. On 
the bank of the pool formed by the falls is 
a rest-house where one can change his 
clothes and take his breakfast. The tem- 
ple of itself is situated in the midst 

of a romantic glen surrounded on all sides 
by an amphitheatre of high but sparsely 
woode’d* hills, on which, high above one’s 
head, cattle are seen to graze at midday. 
The scenery around is simply charming. 
As the afternoon sun lights up the peaks 
and fills the valley with a mellow glow, 
and the cattle are led back by the cowherds, 
the solemn stillness that reigns is almost 
oppressive and one is apt to feel that 

“All IS concentrated in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor an, nor leaf is lost, 

But hath a part of being ’ 

and that 

“There are poweis 

Which of themselves our minds impress , 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveneas ” 

Even the dry ofheial account in the Dis- 
trict Gazetteer contains a reference to the 
beauty of the natural scenery of these 
parts. ‘These sandy jungle-covered hills 
and the rivers, meandering through ver- 
dant plains interspersed with groves of 
bamboos and betelnut palms, present some 
very picturesque scenery.*’ Again, “The 
scenery in some places, where the forest is 
still in its natural state, is most beautiful.” 
As one rambles among these picturesque 
hills and dales, or crosses a crystal spring 
rippling over a rocky bed and listens to the 
sweet choristers of the wood, or creeps 
along the gorges and ravines, or climbs the 
summit and his eye takes in at a sweeping 
glance the kaleidoscopic view of sea and 
shore, with its infinite play of form and 
colour, and feels ‘the witchery of the soft 
blue sky’, he is in a mood which ap- 
proaches the sublime, and thinks with the 
poet that 

“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its loar “ 

Wandering through these chosen haunts 
of nymphs and dryads and Dev'as one 
develops ‘that inward eye, which is the 
bliss of solitude’, and this, 1 suppose, is the 
reason which impelled the ancient Hindu 
sages to invest them with a special halo of 
sanctity. 


(HI) 

That the holy shrines of the 
associated with some soefa idea as "11 
I believe, easily demonstrable 
sacred literature. Chandrasekhar ShiMI, 
with mounts*r»rTO and and the 
of Tmnn) and (Bhubanesvirar), 

honour of being a ^ or seat bdoved 1*1 
the God Shiva. The literature on 
subject is to be found in the 
and the which are, I suftfMSse, 

fairly r)ld compositions. At any mti 
they are likely to be more than sef^U 
centuries old, for the earliest historic 
refer..nce to the shrine, which must already 
have acquired considerable importance, ip 
to be found in the Rajmala, which man< 
lions the voyage of Raja Bishwambhar Sjtt 
(a descendant of Adisur) to Chaudranaijh 
about 700 years ago. The area within A 
circumference of ten miles, extending frOih 
the source of the ‘sweetwatered’ aiSTlWl' in 
the east to siTnfW (in the plains at the foot 
of Chandranath) on the west, and fioin 
in the north to in the 

South, containing five peaks and classically 
known as comprises the kbestra of 
Chandrasekhar. It is one of the 61 
or sacred places of pilgrimage where parts 
of the body of Sati fell when severed by 
the discus of Vishnu, the particular Uujb 
which fell at Chandranath being the rigbl; 
arm. In the present age ChandrasekjftaT 
possesses a special sanctity .as the scat <d 
Shiva. Among the hundred names of^bivat 
occur those of Shambhunath and Cbat^CA- 
nath, whose sanctuary is the bill of 
Chandrasekhar. The hill is shaded 00. aM 
sides by the overhanging branches of tre^a, 
the air is filled with the warble ofl^iras, 
and in the interior of the woods reside 
wise men, full of insight. Even io'tbc 
plants and creepers and trees dwefllttlui 
spirits of mighty gods. Here the Inrds 4ii* 
port themselves, the Naiads sing, Alii 
fairies dance in joy. On the way 
■PnwTVj to there is a kind, “of gtgAi^ 

tic tree displaying various coRArirf. 
spring has a bUjOdre^ tdtwm 

of fire, and sprouts from the ecottiKi 
dearth, and a perpetual jflatne boi^ riMSte. 
The valley of WSTti is girdled by salt 
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spri^. It is classically known as 's «ra Tt «i i i 

aiid resounds with tfa6 gladsome music of 
birds ; soft breezes whisper in its Woods 
it is inhabited by various wild animals, 
and frequented by sages. Here all sorts of 
wild flowers, plants, creepers and trees are 
to be found and flowering trees scatter 
honey ; the whole place is full of a deep^ 
quiet, it is a charming spot, rare even for 
the gods to dwell in. The cataract of 

obtains its supply from a hill spring 
(known as ) which rending the rocks, 
overflows the hillside with its cool and 
pellucid _ stream. There are also other . 
springs in the locality containing water of 
various hues. Finally, the sight of the 
lingam on the summit of Chandranath 
releases one from attachment to the world. 
One cannot deny that a feeling of detach- 
ment from our little joys and sorrows of 
life, a sense of freedom from the trammels 
of everyday existence and of ‘devotion to 
something afar from the sphere of our 
sorrow’, is apt to pervade the mind as one 
contemplates the scenery around from the 
crest of this hill. No wonder that sages 
prefer to reside in these hills, for here one 
IS in 

“That blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
U lightened.’* 

(IV) 

The descriptions from the Paranas 
and the Tantras dealing with the shrine of 
Chandranath will have prepared us for a 
passage like the following, where Mr. 
Binyon author of Painting in the Far East, 
says of the Indian art: 

**A11 thoughts that lead us from out of ourselves 
into the universal life, hints of the infinite, whispers 
from secret sources, mountains, waters, mists, flower- 
ing trees, whatever tells of powers and presences 
mightier than ourselves : these are the themes dwelt 
upon, cherished and preferred.” 

^ Writing in the same vein, Mr. Havell, in 
his ISetils of Indian Art, says : 

the people who worship sacred trees, and 

bdhg flowers lor their daily offerings to the gods, to 
whom the forest is a temple and every wooded bill-top 
an gltar, pot love trees and flowers ? If the Indian 
contiudafly chooses some glorious prospect of moun- 
taisii^a or plain as a fitting place of pilgrimage, and 
in passionate devotion builds or carves ia'the living 
rock a shrine fortb<^ Image of Him who abides in every- 


thing-^has he a lower aesthetic sense than the mate, 
rialist who climbs the mountain top to see the sunrise 

and enjoy his breakfast better ? It seems to me 

that those who refuse to recognise the intense love of 
nature with which Hindu thought is penetrated must 
miss entirely the beauty of the great Hindu poets, 
Valmiki and Kalidasa, as well as the beauty of Hindu 
art. For all Hindu poetry, music and art reveal the 
profound insight into nature and the abiding love for 
it which has dominated Indian thought tliroughout 
its history. They seem, indeed, sometimes to strike 
notes too high and too deep for western ears .to hear ; 
but this wider range of sense perception is^the special 
gift of the artist, poet and musician/’ 

Indeed the true spirit of Hindu culture 
is reflected in the choice of these sacred 
shrines, for here our minds are in tune 
with the infinite, and we feel 

“A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

(V) 

Before I conclude, I ought to mention 
that some of the temples and their ap- 
proaches owe their preservation and res- 
toration to the liberality of the Zemindars 
of Mymensingh, but much yet remains to 
he done, for many old temples are in a 
state of decay. Galvanised iron sheets and 
similar modern abominations give a rude 
shock to the artistic sense of the traveller 
even on the top of the highest peaks. In 
future, Hindu liberality should be able to 
combine utility with architectural designs 
and materials more in harmony with the 
surroundings and traditions of these sac- 
red places of pilgrimage. Nabiii Chandra 
Sen, the poetic child for whom the hills of 
Chittagong were a meet nurse, did much 

for the shrine; and in his all the 

famous sights of the locality are graphi- 
cally described. There has been much 
trouble in regard to some of the recent 
occupants of the Mohunt’s seat, a full 
account of which, and of the litigation 
which resulted therefrom, together with 
all other available information, historical 
and religious, regarding Sitakund and the 
neighbouring shrines, are to be found in a 
neatly got-up and useful book named 

WTW-^Tiw (Third Edition) published by 
Babu Harkishore Adhicari of Sitakund. 

Pol, 
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LAMBERT’S ORDEAL 

By Laurence Hall, 


Author of *^A Life for a Life^'^ Winding 

* % 

/ /rwnHAT you, Lambert ?’* said Berwick, 
•• I the manager of the great iron- 

* works, as the tall form' of a 
moulder appeared at the open doorway of 
his private office. 

‘‘You sent for me, sir?” There was a 
note of challenge in Dick Lambert’s voice ; 
liis handsome face was a trifle pale. 

”Yes, sit down. I want a word with 
you.” And pushing the heap of correspond- 
ence on one side, the manager took up a 
book that had been placed in readiness by 
a clerk, and opening it with grave deliber- 
ation, he ran his fine tapered finger dowMi 
the long list of workmen’s names until he 
came to the one— Lambert, Richard. Then 
his finger ran at a sudden angle across the 
folio to the weights columns. 

“Lambert,” he said, looking up with a 
swift, keen glance into the moulder’s white 
face, “you have been working here five 
years, have you not ?” 

“Five years and some odd months,” 
Wcis the ready reply. 

“And until three months ago there was 
not a waster worth speaking of to your 
name ; but this last twelve weeks most of 
your work has been bad and a great deal 
of it has gone back to the scrap-heap. I 
want to know the meaning of it ?” 

Dick Lambert had the reputation among 
his fellows of being one of the straightest 
men who ever handled moulder’s tools ; 
but under Borwick’s keen gaze he began to 
shuffle, twirling his tw^eed cap round and 
round. It was obvious that he was at a 
loss for a reply, and something like a 
frown of impatience showed on the 
manager’s face. 

“I can’t say, sir.” 

There was a sharp cry of incredulity, 
and Borwick’s eyebrows twitched from 
amazement to anger. 

”Yo« can’t say? What do you mean?” 
he inquired, his voice vibrating. ^ 

‘T mean/’ said the moulder hastily, and 
yet with a that showed he had a 


a Bride,'* The Counterfeit Emperor f ^ 

temper of his own, “that I have done my 
work— all my work— with my usual carev 
and the only explanation 1 can 
that I atn having a run of bad luefe.” 

“Bad luck The words were taken up 
with a sting that sent the blood flying to 
the moulder’s forehead. “Stuff and non* 
sense, Lambert! You know better.” 

“You think I am lying, sir ?” 

“No ; 1 think you are keeping something 
back.” 

“Then”— and there was a dignity in the 
man’s reply that touched Borwick pro* 
founclly— “you must give me notice.” 

Closing his hook, the manager turned in 
his chair and regarded Lambert with an 
odd friendliness. , 

“They tell me you are netting married| 
Dick ?” he said, in an altered tone and 
with apparent inconsequence. “Is it 
correct?” 

“it is; but 1 don’t see what that has to 
do with the subject, Mr. Borwick,” wai 
the moulder’s reply. 

“Perhaps not ; but you know good jobs 
are not found every day, and I think it 
would be well, taking all things into 
consideration,^ if you waited untill gave 
you notice— until 1 said that I was di*^ 
satisfied. You ought to know, Lambert// 
Borwick went on, “that you are a patti^ 
cular favourite of mine*— and always t^ve 
been. I think that I have mentioned 
several times I have had it in my 
mind to make you foreman. But filteeii! 
tons of spoilt work— and that is what 
your wasters figure up to— in three months 
—why, it’s nothing short of scandal, and 
quite as much as my own place is wOttb 
to overlook it, I tell you candidly. An|? 
other man 1 would have sent right*abcfii^ 
face weeks ago. Filteeu tons in twelira 
weeks! You must admit it looks odd, to 
say the least.” 

“It is odd, sir ; that’s wltat said' 
myself all along,” confessed.. 
eagerly. “Sometimes I think 
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if i|:, 1 am so puzzled. If the other chaps’ 
-work came out anything like as bad, 1 
should swear the metal was at fault, but, 
as it is— well, I can only grin and bear it !” 
and the moulder smiled a ghastly smile. 

For a moment IJorwick glanced through 
the glazed partitioning at the row of 
clerkly >heads. 

“Tell me,’’ he said, leaning forward 
and dropping his voice almost to a 
whisper, “have you an enemy in the 
shop?” 

Th$ moulder stared, starting impercep- 
tibly. 

“An enemy? What do you mean,sir?” 

“Well, I have heard of such things, now 
and again,” saM Berwick, “and 1 wonder- 
ed — but are ybu sure your work is not 
tampered with ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Such a thing never entered my head, 
sir,” the moulder admitted candidly : “and, 
another thing, I can’t Wlieve anybody 
would do it.” 

“No, nor can I,” said Berwick hastily, 
as if regretting having started such a 
grave suspicion. “But still, you know, 
Lambert,” he cqptinued thoughtfully, “it’s 
as well to keep your eyes open and to 
make quite sure that your work goes to 
the metal exactly as it leaves your hands. 
There was never a puzzle to which there 
was not a solution somewhere, and— well, 
take my advice, keep your eyes open. 
That is all I have to say. You can go 
back to your work, but remember, I want 
a clean sheet against your name«in future.” 

“I will do my best— and no man can do 
more— and I will bear what you have said 
itt.miod,’.’ said Dick, and, bidding Berwick 
good fiorning, he made his way, deep in 
thought^ down into the foundry. 

The day was Monday, and as Lambert 
passed , the giant cupola, empty and rest- 
ing, as it were, from its herculean labours, 
a-swarthy-skinned man who was mixing 
“gannister” for the furnace’s repair paused 
for a moment to address him. 

“Well, Richard,” he said, “and how did 
you. get on with old Berwick, eh? Did 
ou let him sit on you, or did you give 
itn lip? Not much lip, I’ll gamble.” 

There was something more than banter 
in the man’s tone— there was an ugly 
Sfcer-r^nd Didt turned sharply; 

“Tiia.t’s^ my business— apt yours, 

Ct>kfihl’’ ^ tapped out. 

“Ho, ho!” The furnace man laughed 


loudly, drawing the attention of the met 
down the shed. 

^‘Old Berwick’s been giving Dick beans 
chaps!” he shouted, “and he’s got hi? 
monkey up now— -now it’s all over. But he 
was as tame as a rabbit while he was on 
the carpet— you bet.” 

Lambert was passing on his* wav, but, 
hearing the laugh that greeted the furnace 
man’s sally, the blood rushed t6 his head, 
and, turning like lightning, he struck 
Cokum a swinging blow. 

‘‘You’ll shut up, now, when 1 tell you,” 
he said fiercely, “and mind your own 
business in future.” 

His swarthy face sinister with blood 
and passion, Cokum sprang to his feet. 
“Curse you I” he hissed, and, with a bound 
he lifted his spade to strike back ; but, for^ 
tunately for Dick, the foreman of the shed 
came up in time to catch the spade in a 
strong hand. A deft twist, and Cokum 
dropped the dangerous weapon with an 
exclamation. 

“You’d better get on with your job, 
Cokum,” the foreman advised drily, “or 
put your jacket on— which you like. You 
can’t say but what you got what you 
asked for. If I’d been Lambert I should 
have given you the same.” 

“Of course, you take his part like the 
rest of ’em,” snarled Cokum, “but 1*11 be 
even with you yet, Dick Lambert,” said 
Cokum, raising his voice so that Dick, who 
had passed to his place down the shed, 
could hear. The moulder laughed. 

“1 shall be ready for you any time, 
Cokum,” he shouted; but forewarned as 
he was, he little understood the meaning 
of the furnaceman’s threat. 

* ^ ^ 

If ever a man looked forward to matri- 
mony and the making of a home of his own 
it was Dick Lambert. Dick’s parents had 
died just as he was about leaving school, 
and the boy had found bimself without a 
friend in the world. The battje had been 
hard during those initiative yearsrbut Dick 
was a born fighter, and from “core-boy” 
in the foundry he won his way through a 
rough apprenticeship to his present posi- 
tion as a “union” moulder at thirty-6 ve 
shillings a week. Until he was five-and- 
twenty Dick had desired nothing more 
than that be should become a good work- 
man. It was true he had saved ifioiiey, 
and had been saving it for years, but with 
what object he scarcely knew. He put the 
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aouey away simply because he had no 
aamediate ne^ of it. But when a man 
as lived in lodgings the craving for a real 
ome, however modest, is sure to grow in 
im sooner or later, especially if the man be 
oung. It is a primitive instinct. And it 
iras when Dick Lambert was five-and- 
wenty that he began to feel in a vague 
ort of way that his life was— well, not 
[uite so satisfying as it might be. What 
t was he lacked came right home to him 
vhen he met, for the first time, Kate Bryne 
irho was the daughter of the secretary of 
he moulders* union. 

Dick had arranged to meet Kate that 
iglit. For some months now they had 
een buying furniture— a piece here and a 
icce there— nothing as yet that had 
ncroached on their savings. To-night, 
owever, they had intended launching 
ut in the purchase of a whole pat lour 
uite. But since his interview with Mr. 
lorwick, Dick had lost some of the ardour 
ecessary for such an enterprise; and when, 
fter changing his clothes and calling at 
iie Brynes, he got Kate to himself, the 
tory of the interview soon came out. 

^Tt would be a fine ending to all our 
oings,** Dick laughed grimly, “if I got the 
dck.” 

Kate had lost some of her colour, and 
here were tears in her eyes. “But 3’ou 
-\plained to Mr. Berwick that it was 
lot your fault?" she inquired, with all 
\v()man*s anxiety. “You made him 
nderstand how careful you always are 
vith your work, and that it was a my- 
tery to you that it came out bad ?** 

"Of course. And guesS what he asked 
le. He wanted to know if I had an 
nemy in the shop — if I thought it was 
ikely my moulds were tampered with ?** 
Kate blushed a sudden crimson, and 
hen as suddenly she stood — pale and trem- 
bling. But Dick, plunged in his own 
nelancholy thought, was blind. 

told him 1 could not believe any of 
he chaps would do Such a thing." 

‘‘You don’t think there is— you think 
hey all like you ?" 

“Well, I don’t know about liking," said 
^ick, with a smile. "There’s Cokum, for 
nstauce, as we call him. I never could get 
^n with Cokum somehow, and we’ve been 
It loggerheads this last few months pretty 
requently. There’s some black blood in 
-okum’s veins, you know, and he’s as 
spiteful as the very devil in his little way ; 


but, as for breaking moulds, welh I don’t 
think even Cokum would do thaV^ ^ 

Poor Kate ! She was sufifering 
pangs of a guilty conscience now* AfrAnl 
of Dick’s anger, she had never told hhn ‘ 
that long before his advent Cokum ha|i^ 
aspired to her hand, and ever since their 
engagement he had gone beyond all 
decency in daring to pester her with attem 
tions. It had never struck her beforeg but 
now the suspicion had been started She 
saw it all with a woman’s quick insight*^ 
saw the meaning of that long list of^apoiled 
work which, for three months, had been 
climbing into such a sinister heap against 
her lover’s good name. And with tlie flash 
of insight came immediate inspiration. 

A woman of action, Kate was taking 
tea with her aunt the following evening. 
Mrs. Ballard was the wife of the care^ 
^aker and weighman at the foundry where 
Dick worked. The couple lived in a two-* 
roomed cottage inside the yard ^ates, andi 
as luck would have it, Ballard himself was 
to be away from home that night. Man* 
like, he might have pooh-poohed Kate’s 
scheme ; w’heieas the girl found it an easy 
matter to persuade her aunt into 
connivance. So it came about that no 
sooner had the caretaker turned his back 
than the two women, armed with the 
necessary keys, made their way stealthily 
to the moulding shed. The gates once 
opened, Mrs. Ballard returned somewhat 
eagerly to the safety of her cottage. The 
caretaker’s wife was a woman of small 
courage, and although she would have 
done almost anything for her niece, she 
dared not liave gone down the shed witn' 
Kate had the girl’s life depended on it, So 
Kate went alone, while Aunt* Ballard,, 
drawing up her blind, placed her lamp Oh 
the window-shelf as a beacon. 

It was a woman’s haphazard scheme 
that had fired Kate’s mina, and as she felt 
way through the thick gloom of the monk}* 
ing shed and took up her stand in the door** 
way of the “fettling" shop, she realised 
just how wild and hare-brained the scheme 
was. 

Perhaps there is no more weird place pH 
earth than a dark and silent foundry* 4 
little imagination, and the cold grim fhr* 
nace becomes a veritable horror, wmle in, 
the huge and grotesque medley of #0odj ^ 
and iron "patterns” hanging frosn 
wags and lumbering the 
soon see a horde of namtleilininiklk ^ 1 h 
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Kate’s heart beat almost intolerably as 
her eyes pierced the gloom, and every no\\( 
and again she turned to glance behind her 
with a shrinking dread. There were things 
on the fettling benches that seemed to reach 
out in the dark like arms, and it would not 
have surprised her had she been seized any 
moment in a sudden merciless grasp. Rea- 
son went over to the side of her tears, tel- 
ling her how unlikely it was that any tiling 
should come of this chance vigil ; but Kate 
was plucky, and she fought even reason 
down. 

She had been standing an hour — an hour 
that seemed almost a litetime, and she was 
giving up all hope, when suddenly a 
strange grating noise caught her strained 
ears. Struggling against the very woman- 
ly instinct to scream, Kate listened. There 
was a monjent’s avvlul silence, and then 
the same grating noise, and Kate could 
have sworn there was a stealthy move- 
ment ol glass. She cast a glance up at the 
skylights, and drew back into the shelter 
ot the fettling shop with a muffled cry. 
What she saw was the dark form of a 
man creeping in at the glass roof. Clut- 
ching at the bench-end to steady her trem- 
bling body, the girl watched. 

There was a sudden jar of iron wheels 
as the man reached the crane, followed im- 
mediately by a deep breathing and then 
something came swinging down the crane 
ropes. For a moment it seemed as if the 
man was coming straight to where she 
stood, and Kate suftered the mental 
agonies of nightmare ; but no, he turned 
sharp, and picking his way among the 
great iron boxes containing the moulds 

with a surety of foot that was significant, 
he paused at last in Lambert’s place, 
whereupon for twenty minutes or more the 
man applied himself closely to his dastard- 
ly work. 

As if gifted with a new and marvellous 
power, Kate watched, her eyes piercing 
the gloom. She saw the man prod and 
break in the moulds with a savage gusto 
and then set to work with her lover’s own 
tools to make the wreckage apparently 
good. Finally, he struck a cautious match 
to make quite sure that he had effectually 
concealed his handiwork, and in the sud- 
den flare the girl caught a glimpse of 
Cok urn’s sinister face. It was more ithan 
she could bear^ and with a cry she rushed 
out, confronting the astonished Cokum 
like an angry ghdst. 


“You bad, wicked man!” she cried 
hoarsely. 

Fora moment Cokum stood, shaking 
in his shoes, but when he realised who it 
was and what the discovery meant to him 
he uttered a snarl of rage. 

“How many more are there of you ?“ he 
asked ; but he did not wait for a reply. 
“Get out of my way before i do for you!” 
he growled brutallj^ and before" Kate had 
time to think of saving herself he had 
pushed her back into a lieap of sand. The 
next moment Cokum had climbed the crane 
with the agility of a monkey, and made 
his escape. 

Borwick lost no time in having a war- 
rant taken out for Cokum’s arrest ; but 
when the police called at his address 
Cokum luid gone — no one knew where. 
A Negro named Johnson was engaged to 
fill his place at the furnace. Borwick was 
not partial to coloured furnacemen ; his 
experience of them had been unfortunate. 
i here being no white man available, 
however, Johnson was given a trial. He 
was a morose, unprepossessing fellow, 
but, as it turned out, a very capable man 
for the job. 

The suhsec|uent weeks were joyous 
weeks for Dick Lambert, When one has 
been living under a cloud the sunshine 
conies as a great boon. There was not a 
casting Dick made now but what came 
out as clean and sound as a bell, and his 
former trustworthy reputation was vin- 
dicated for all time — at least, so Dick 
thought. 

And, as if apxious to make Dick some 
reparation, Borwick advanced his wages; 
it was only a matter of two shillings a 
week, but two shillings a week above the 
“union” rate was a mark of unusual 
favour, and it meant a good deal to Dick. 
The fascinating business of furniture- 
buydng went on apace, and soon the banns 
were put in. Then something happened— 
something remarkable. 

It was on the Monday following the 
first time of asking. The previous week 
Dick bad been hard at work at a new 
pattern in tiebeams — a solid piece of 
casting for the top of a lace machine, and 
weighing sometliing approximate to seven 
tons. It had been cast on the Saturday, 
and left as usual in the sand to cool, 
the middle of the beam was a hole as hig 
as a man’s hand, and wh^n Dick saw it 
grew deadly pale. 





the mm^ger, had lo«t hm 
terti|)ef. s|9oitt ti^-beam was a trial 
ofderfor a^«|W<;sastomer, and besides the 
delay %beite wa# the disgrace. 

*it!> good, Lambert/’ he stormed^ 
*<yottMl have to go. If it’s another enemy, 
how la it yoti make enemies ? I won*t be 
humbugged like this any longer. You’re 
worse than Tonah, and you’ll have to go. 
There tg^otmng else for it.” 

Dick left the office in a similar lage. 
“If he goes down on his hands and knees I 
w’'on’t stay on after Saturday,” was his 
mental resolution. 

But when Saturday came poor Dick 
found himself wavering. Ihe thought of 
leaving the place cut him to the heart, 
it was like leaving an old home. And after 
the “casting,” and all the men had gone, 
he lingered regretfully. Would Berwick 
attempt to make it up, and supposing the 
manager did, what sort of a front was he 
to show ? Should he stand firm and 
refuse—? 

Dick had turned into the fettling shop 
for his hat and coat. It was a curious 
coincidence, but h^' was standing in the 
same spot where Kate had stood on that 
memorable night— just inside the doorway 
—staring absently through the vapour 
from the hot moulds. The unbroken quiet, 
after the whole morning’s roar of the 
furnace, was almost unearthly. 

Suddenly Dick found himself listening. 
Whether it was a footstep or what he could 
not say, but something had moved The 
men had been gone some time, and he 
guessed they had drawn their wages and 
were already drinking them away, for the 
matter of that. What was it, then, he had 
heard ? 

He stood quite still, and presently, to 
his astonishment, he saw the figure of 
Johnson, the furnaceman, pass through the 
smoke down the shed. Dick rubbed his 
eyes. The black Vras gliding along with a 
stealth so sinister that Dick’s heart seemed 
to stop beating ; and when he saw Johnson 
pause at last and look round, with the 
same sinister caution, he could feel the 
blood draitiittg slowly from his face. For a 
tnoment it seemed like madness that was 
upon lifm. lie stood rooted to the spot, 
unaWe tOs nlove a muscle or utter a sound- 
He aaw stoop over his biggest 

mott» mm. of the box 

m his^w hinds, It 
7 



There wns ^ sardonic 
black’s face wh^Sti hettpassed 1^:^ 
shop. Arriving at the cupola lie 
the platform, possibly wi^h the 
having a last look rdund, but it w . . 
almost mechaniealljr, for Johnseftt’ S^ 
thinking of other things, Be was 
point of descending, when, to his con#Ke^ 
mation, he saw the white face of Lambet^ 
The moulder was coming up the ladfdeK 
With a hoarse cry the black turitifd, bpCll 
was too late, and he turned again* 
as a panther. The next moment the two 
men were locked together ih a ^ 
embrace. 


For a time passion made the 
equal, but it soon resolved itself into a 
question of muscle against mu^^^ 

Dick was hopelessly out-matchd|f ^ 
rage he would have squeezed the life^ Of 
hi«5 opponent’s throat had he beep pible, 
blit almost before he knew where^ lie WU# 
Johnson had him round the middle in A 
that threatened to crack his ribs. 


It was not until he felt the hot sidW 
the furnace at his back, however, that^pWll^ 
realised the full extent of his danger, Thfp 
the sweat broke out on his forehead ib 
great beads. His opponent had forced miU 
back off his feet, and— good heavens ! 
he was attempting to throw him over the 
feed-hole into the still live furnace ! Wh# 
the man stark mad ? Panic in his blpodih 
Dick succeeded in gaining fresh hold pf tnle 
black’s throat, but already hehad lOifma 
balance and fallen— full, it seemed, iutp tue 
hell behind No. In some miracipOtlNl 
way his shoulder caught the rim erf tl 
circular mouth and saved him. TbcT 
scorched through to his rflesh, bftt 
scarcely heeded. Straining every ^ 

tightened his grasp on his oppibuimlfaif 
throat ; there was a sudden chokiugv.- 
arms about Dick’s middle relUXfd, Iiot 
next moment the two men felt Hk# Us* 
log. 

Of what followed Dick had ot 
vaguest recollection. He rtmtmbtf 
ing himself on his knees, propped up 
on his arms, ami looking down 
Johnson’s livid face. Soaking 
wooden platforip was a great p^ < 

|ftd it appeared to rise before 
in a crimson bbsc. In 
bead had stfUtk-a bar of 
frhat Dick 

‘^ade it all seem 'like vscfhfe' 
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that, J,oh*»son vrasnot Johnton, 

, tot klhu® Dkk knew was being 
itoitaeA bj tlw familiar voice ofUorwjck. 
The aiaiiaser ha<i cliralied to the platform 
am} was standing staring down from one 
tp the other in mute amasement. Suddenly 
Didt saw him stoop and ^ick something 
up, uttering, as he did so, an ejaculation. 
Dick rubbed bis eyes. “What is it ?“ he 
asked, hoarsely. 

“A wig,” said Borwick : “a black’s 
wig.** 

“Ah !” Dick fell hack exhausted, but 
satisfied. “Don’t you see, sir ?” he whis- 
pered. “Don’t you understand ? It’s 
Cokum!” 

* * * 

) \ ' 

MucW|fo everybody's surprise, Borwick 
let tbe man go. But Cokum had been oa 
his back for five weeks, and just escaped 
death by the skin of his teeth. Borwick 
went to see him while he was in hospital, 
and got a full confession. 

‘^It was jealousy— jealousy that was 
eating out my heart— that made me do it," 
criad Cokum. 


‘^Well, this has ^ 
said Borwick. ^ ‘tom’ll dawif, i'm 

mot going to kick yon. ijtateed 

something in Coktim's will 

help you in your passage, l^on i^tfcdffiitand. 
As soon as you leaye h^reyou |e#Wthe 
country. You can thank me wbaE\ you're 
a thousand miles away. I su|>po^^ you 
know they’re married r* Borwick added, 
dropping his voice and »earching.^e sick 
man’s face. Cokum started in spite of 
himself. 

“You mean—?" 

"I mean Mr. and Mrs. Lambert," said 
Borwick deliberately. "VNe’re haying a 
shop supper to-night in celebration. Can 
1 take a message for you ?" 

Cokum hesitated ; the perspiration 
began to mark his forehead, and he fidgeted 
nervously with his dark hands. 

"Conic, be a man !" urged Borwick. 
"Send them your goodwill." 

"Tell them— tell them"— Cokum’s face 
flushed oddly— "tell them I say, ‘God bless 
‘em !’ " 

Borwick shook the man’shand. "There’s 
hope for you yet, Cokum," he said. 


LOVE AND ART 

By Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy. D. Sc. 


O ne cannot embark on such a discussion 
as this without some definition of the 
meaning of Life, which is essential as 
an axis of reference for the determination 
of values. We cannot ask if Intellectualism 
is ‘good^ unkss we say also good for what. 

My axes of inference are as follows: 
Life has at all times a twofold direction, 
Pursuit and Keturn, Outward and Inward, 
Affirmation and Denial, Pravrtti and 
Nirrtti : the one, whpse m^tto is 
‘Never, never I return 
Still <br victory I bum.' 

is that with which the whole of Nietzsche’s 
ant^teWeetuahtm has to do. The otheiw 
eapiessed as follows ^ 

^ ^JU{ us to give up love 
Mm *!00C till tbe infeniAl grove 

^ fMi Wf remts mi tee 
.tm woftd» of lia|»py vterei^/ 


is the basis of another, and intuitionist 
reaction from intellectualism. To elabor- 
ate, the Outward movement is individual- 
istic and aggressive ; but let us".remember 
that this aggression is not a sin, but a 
mark of the youthfulness of humanity or 
of the individual. The dominant motif of 
the outward movement is the will to 
Power and Pleasure ; it is also, and conse*^ 
quently the domain of Ethics, which we 
regard as the rules of the game. 

The Inwanl movement we might desh* 
cribe as altruistic, were it not that 
consists essentially in the growing consci- 
ousness that ihere is no ‘other’— that ‘all 
things are enlmked, enlaee^^ md emamm 
red.* Here the self is more .and more awayf 
of its kinahip with ftl that wm 
be a hostile environnifnt » t 
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nil of tlie mivtnt 

This i# th« dia^Hiaistt of volutltarism, the 
Tao, ‘lieyoid ©^od ^ and EviP^ — and all 
pairs of Opposites : it is the domain of 
power which is ifldependeat of the will to 
power, for 

‘Whoso hath not escaped from will, no will hath he ’ 

The domilJatiag purpose of the inward 
movemmitis away from Ignorance, towards 
the Heal ; and since the two movements, 
mward and outward, are inseparable and 
overlapping even in one and the same indi- 
vidual, we assert that this return to or 
attainment of Reality is the ultimate pur- 
pose of all life. We therefore conclude that 
whatever conduces to man’s well-being is 
at least relatively good, and whatever 
leads him away from illusion and towards 
Reality is the highest good. We have our 
axes of reference defined. 

It remaing to define Intellectualism. 
Strictly speaking this should mean the 
reduction of all the functions of conscious- 
ness to intellectual processes. The intellect 
is that part or faculty of the Bgo by which 
it knows, as distinct from feels or wills. 
Mere intellect is nothing but a texture of 
Time, Space and Causality, our means of 
perceiving things apart. For the intellectu- 
alist, knowledge is the passive reflection of 
things, a sort of photograph of them ; 
for him, physical facts exhaust all reality. 
This is the intellectualism that I contem- 
plate in speaking of a revolt ; but it will 
appear later that the powers o/ the in- 
tellect may be greater than the intellectua- 
lists care to admit. 

Those who revolt against intellec- 
tualism are mainly (1) Pragmatists who 
would ^reduce the cognitive to the practi- 
cal function and knowledge to action’... 
(We are not at this moment concerned to 
defend or surrender this position), ...and 
(2) Intuitionists, for whom the value of 
cognition or natural knowledge depends on 
the purposes of the will, and who rank 
the will and imagination above, or at 
least equally with intellect. These in- 
tuitioiiist^ are the Lovers and Artists of 
wham We shall speak, and likewise the 
idealise philosophers. 

TM eOnWprion is World-Wide of a cHs- 
tincli,<)n between two kinds of know- 
ledlfel a Natural Knowledge that, in the 
W^mn of -Tauien ‘^eonsiets in the dis- 
of mffchifeM things/' and another 
“Wifeh is ih mt^i and not in the 



manifold, therefore it iS es^ 
and which reports 
creatures are, time and etwnifyi 
virtue, manifold and simple, m 
hurtful, evil and good/' 

All are agreed that the Divine Kdosl'tt, 
ledge (Vidya) is not accessible to 
tion in the narrow sense of the word : it 

*That to which no eye penetrates, 

Nor speech, nor thought’— 

‘That which remains inaudible, 
divisible, which can neither be ta«t«d ilUr ^#0^ 
imperishable... He w'ho knows that haft eiKsaped nrofst 
the pains of death’— 

Ihou canst not know- the knower of knowing*^ 
*This tale is too high for our limited attd cOd* 
tingent beim? ’ 


Reality is thus the anknowa Ood tvltM 
all Lovers, Artists and Philo9dptier9 
continually search for; and we liavtftir 
them this comfort, that notwithstasdil^ ' 

“It is distinct from the intelligible 
\ct it IS not therefore unknown” 


and 

“This IS above the realm of reason, but apt alleU 
from It, ’ 

for this 

“With the knowledge of which this entire Uttltcrw 
becomes known,” “is the Atman, the self here in Ui, 
tor in It man recognizes the entire Universe F 
“That art Thou ” 

That the Natural knowledge, moreav^t, 
was not merely partial, but posittydy 
false kowledge, (avidya) is also a8iei*«ted 
by many, from the authors of the Dpstai* 
shads to Plato and Kant. And hence We 
constantly meet with a polemic 
this so-called knowledge (there is ( 

new in a revolt against intellectuaRsiQEl) ; 

“In dense darkness they move. 

Who bow the knee to ignorance : 

In yet denser darkness they 

Who bow the knee to knowffcdge”-*' 




or as Blake has it— 

"Shat the doo s of mind and of 
placing learning above inspiration”— 

and again ; 

“Aft is the Tree of Life, Scien^ the 

The objection to natural knowkitfi, 
perfectly comprph<;ndible, for it is ^ , 
very constitution of onr intellect t|»t ^pir 
view is barredi from the inner 
things, and there appears that Pjji ' 
without which there could not., 
egoism or disiRpe^r But w« .should , 
to emph^tse Ja«fe* - that notwilSM«!NM*djl!(| 
all this. It of- ' 

and to‘ .fo^hw 
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p( 4|4tiiral knowWf^ by others, after the 
«m|ipSlr pf the Klbrnap church at certain 
perlodSi : far thcr^ ^0 ignorance lower 
ands. detiser than natural knowledge, and 
to forbid the latter is to bind fast the 
former as a heavy burden on young and 
pursuant souls. 

In |)recisely the same way* to anticipate, 
we are able to understand the rejection 
of loveliness as an aim in art— for to 
thos^ who still fancy that natural loveli- 
ness iconstitutes beauty, the lust of this 
loveliness {just like the pride of natural 
knowledge) is a positive hindrance to 
the recognition of beauty. And we are 
able also to comprehend the austerity of 
those inlpassioned lovers who for Lovers 
sake would surrender all loves and destroy 
e%txy idol: for only when the heart is 
c}ean*swept of all images is every image 

contained in its void For all those who 

are not yet idealists there must be idols 
provided. 

We are thus prepared to accept the claim 
of empirical science, with its practical ends 
of convenience and the satisfaction of 
curiosity, to a right of existence, and 
even honour : just as we think that 
all claims of the flesh are legitimate claims 
until and unless a higher claim is 
acknowledged by the individual. But 
we do not therefore concede the exclusive 
validity of the physical fact, nor that the 
world of life can be formulated in terms of 
mechanism ; and beyond this important 
reservation we have a very heavy account 
to lay at the door of that empirical science 
that has dominated our culttwe during the 
last fifty years. By its fruits let us judge 
it. 

If we regard the achievements of modern 
science, we Shall find that potentially they 
minister to physical comfort and the 
sg^tisfaction of human curiosity. In respect 
of the latter point, the Komanticisw of 
science, we shall not enlarge, for we should 
account this curiosity rather an amiable 
weakness than a sin in its own right. But 
phyakat comfort, safety, pleasure : what 
of ? We have agreed that whatever 
contriwtes to man*s well-being is at least 
rditirfely good ; does science by itself 
epnrt&iite, is it ever likely to contribute 
to well-being ? He would be a bold 
man who inaintain the affirmative. 

For ‘ dlseoterka are riiade by 

sciehec are tnaS; w eannot under 


Industrialism, turned to the advantage of 
man. They increase rather the power of 
the few wealthy to eoer^ the many poor, 
and of the many unintelligent to coerce the 
few intelligent ; so that in the end the 
latter are forced to exist in a community 
whose main purposes are simply not to 
die, and to be well amused. In the absence 
of any control exercised by lovers 
tas), artists (kavis)^ or philpaophers 
(risAis), all the vaunted discoveries of 
science are prostituted to profiteering and 
robbery ; and this production for proiit 
and exploitation of markets which consti- 
tute the whole process of Industrial War 
must ever obtain in those states where 
visionary men are accounted as mad men ; 
for this reason alone we cannot but revolt 
from intellectualism and all advocacy 
of knowledge for the sake of knowledge. 

The fabric of modern competitive 
commerce which science serves and which 
patronises science is a system of robbery 
and deceit and destruction ; it expends the 
lives of men and women more lavishly 
and cruelly and destroys the generous 
handiwork of former ages and the in- 
herited skill of living men more cons- 
tantly and deliberately than any military 
army. Five hundreds years ago it would 
not have mattered who destroyed Rheims : 
in this age of intellect it matters because 
(as we have at least the grace to know ) 
contractors cannot build like craftsmen, 
nor the Salon sculptors utter any passion. 
And indeed, there is scarcely any article 
of everyday use, from clothing to paper 
and from food to furniture that is as well 
made now as it was a hundred years ago ; 
let us make exception of machinery, and 
in particular of engines of destruction. In 
all this our intellect rejoices ; this is what 
the intellect understands by civilisation, 
for which it possesses only ((Uantitative 
judgments. The intellect is not aware that 
the enjoyment of many things is impossible. 
It is typical of the mere intellect to speak 
of progress without reference to any diret^ 
tion. 

It is hardly necessary to multiply eat- 
amplcs of the inferiority of our tnodern 
physical environment; for no one is likely to 
maintain the contrary, apart from dem^* 
Nor could it be otherwise Under present 
conditions : for even if discoverkjs coaid be 
made to create a pbyrical euvironme«i,t oC 
approximately as bigb A quality tlb%t lb 



tov^ 

which ‘tuadivilwd' at^d umndustrialised 
races are accustomed, it is not 

the purpose of those that utilise the dis- 
coveries to create such an environment; 
their purpose i$ to get rich quick, and they 
arc well aware that no individual can 
accumulate wealth, as wealth is now un- 
derstood,.* by skilled craftsmanship (engi- 
neering always excepted). Almost all the 
great wcjrks of man of the past to which 
we accord honour, by which we are movrd, 
or that seem of imperishable and real 
utility (like an old and well-built house 
that shelters the liopes and fears of long- 
succeeding generations of men and women) 
were made by men who found their chief 
reward in the work itself, and were deeply 
interested in the purpose and success of the 
work ; at the least they took a pride in 
their work. All that is worth doing here 
on earth is done for love of God or man , 
none can pretend that modern manufacture 
IS done for love, or even with love. 

It is the great sorrow of modern life 
that happiness and interest in one’s daily 
work is denied to the vast majority. This 
IS a thing far worse than any political or 
theological tyranny of the past. But it is 
a matter of no concern to the intellectuals 
—enough for them if regulations provide so 
many culjic feet of air, so many hours of 
work, and so many pennies per hour for 
each hand, never mind if the work is a 
man’s work or not. To supplement the 
board school by a night-school and to pub- 
lish half-a-dozen ‘Home Universities’ will 
make up for all that, and inspite the la- 
bourer to the creation of new folk-songs— 
perhaps, and perhaps not. 

None can be regarded as reasonably 
happy who is not happy in and through 
his work. This brings to the heart of our 
problem, and what is much more serious 
than the decadence of products . that is the 
intellectual regimentation of men. By 
mecbamcal invention the necessity for per- 
sonal skill is constantly reduced and by the 
multiplication of substitutes for art the 
necessity for personal sensitiveness likewise. 
To speak ot the division of labour under 
present conditions is to imply the division 
of pertiionarlities. It as a rare thing for the 
ordinary wage-earning activities of a 
modern man to make a serious demand on 
eithef tntelli^nce (cunning perhaps, bu^ 
not mtejiligenc^ or his sen^riveness, phy* 
sical px ; and anything worth calling 
an would nut nt a man btit 
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raj;her unfit him for whkt 
to call honourable industry aod Ml)^ 
Indeed, if th^ advocates of compulsory 
cation were sincere, and by educat^ 
meant education, they would be 1#||i 
aware that the first result of any real 
versal education would be to rear a 
who would refuse point-blank the gitatei 
part of the activities offered by present dAy 
civili‘*ed existence* I lay it at the door 0< 
science— not indeed as the prime cause, bbl 
as the immediate instrument^tbat lift 
under modern western culture is not worth 
living, except for those who are ttro«| 
enough and well enough equipped to maib- 
tain a perpetual guerilla warfare ajgaitiat 
all the purposes and idols of that aviKsa^' 
tion with a view to its utter tranefoftha^ 
tion. 

Our account with science also covers tb<s 
misapplications of theory; for we hold thkt 
the sway of science during the last hundr^ 
years has extensively impoverished the COU* 
tent of human experience. We shall COb^ 
sider this under four heads : 

la history we have to contemplate the 
aridity of the scientmc method wkich aims 
at removing history from the domain ^ 
aesthetic. That is to say, according to ^ 
scientific view, it suffices for the historian 
that he should be a man of learning. 
so far from thinking that the utmost 'w 
jectivity, impartiality and scrupulosity in 
dealing with data suffices to make a hii* 
torian, we regard them merely as 
foundation of history. He who claims tc 
be a historian must be more than a cat«t|o* 
guer of facts ; the cataloguer but prep|t« 
the way for the historian. The onij 
purpose of history is to unite us with tm 
hfe and thought of the past. Ckariy^ 
record of dates of battles and of pobticaj 
events do not suffice for this : there i» 
required a profound capacity far 
tationand representation. To be 
is prerequisite ; but it is also eseenpal,,!^ 
have a point of view, ior otbarwise 
should it be possible tp select from 
lion data those which are significant; ? , W 
that would truly write the 
people must alsp jpasie»» the 
identify himself, at feast for the, %%m* ai| 
their hopes and fears ; for otherwise, thm 
activities, though he may record tlifM 
will remain outsifie his couscicmsiiiy^^ 
infomprehcnsllde. Ifow many mieinteiq^ 
tMions of other afci and otber 
k^w^of, due phlyTo the histori^’s^l 
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JkjT to efitef iato tbtf life of others ! We 
haihe charge with erea greater 
f^($i^agatait the anthropologist, for whom ' 
the catthre pf other races is mote of a 
cariosity than a reality. By these means 
the content ofoar thought is impoverished ; 
for the merely scientific conception of his- 
tory ipreVsils on the mass of the people 
indirectly through education, above all 
through every form of compulsory ednca- 
tioa. In the words of Nietssche 

“Let us finally confess it, that what is most 
difficuiyor us men of the ‘historical Stnse’ to grasp, 
feel, tail<ya.U(l love, what finds us fundamentally pre- 
judiced and almost hostde, is precisely the perfection 
and ultimate maturity in every culture and art, the 
essentially noble in works and men, their moment of 
smooth sea and halcyon self-snifaciency, the golden- 
ness and coldness which all things show that have 
perfected themselves.’’ 

Likewise in the region of Art-criticism, 
we owe to the scientific spirit the conception 
that what matters most about a work of 
art is who painted it, where it was painted 
and when, what influences can be traced in 
it, and finally how far it subserves the 
purposes of pure archaeology. Hence also 
the view that a museum is the proper place 
for a work of art and that it matters not 
whether or not our ordinary environment 
is hideous or otherwise, if it be ‘practical’. 
The scientists have even invented a labo- 
ratory method of studying the psychology 
of beauty,— it consists in sending round to 
a miscellaneous assemblage of people a 
series of envelopes of different colours, siises 
and shapes, and asking them to indicate 
their preferences ; as if by recording average 
taste it were possible to determine good 
taste, and even beauty ! Not one of these 
children of Nature remembered that one 
and the same envelope might be attractive 
as the covering of a lovedetter, and very 
inappropriate, and therefore ‘ugly’ as the 
cover of demand for the payment of In- 
come-tax. In other words, the scientific 
and physical method makes the elementary 
error of regarding the beautiful as a phy- 
sical fact, in the same way the scientific 
mind attempts to estimate the excellence 
of pictures by their scientific accuracies ; 
the Primitives are deficient in pen^ctiye,— 
aii9 thereCore, deficient absolutely, ami so 
forth. In the same way in fiterature : for 
exanmle in n recent American study of 
Heblkd (whoMmkelfsays ‘Ike0p ahaohtefy 

and sap^mtat it 
osfiyl it Jam s'&pa*). Ttoe hiattn^n 
thndfei^ unefuS’ to discorer atni record the 
fach'^^Kt ' ' ’ ' 


“ 1,318 of Hebbel's baSderdvelineB from 

other maauscripU thsa the oae pritited* •Sd forty-five 
notes and etaipt dinietkms may be c»«ad«d as em 
bodying a suggestion ofidea or word worn the Kibe 
lungetiHed.’* 

Is it worth while to ^dow Universities 
for purpose^ such as this ? An erroneous 
conception is also embodied in the phrase, 
‘The Komance of Science’. The Romance 
consists only in sensation and enriosity , 
there is not really anything morrwonder- 
ful in the whole starry universe than a 
single flower or a single grain of sand. In 
these ways we are led by the glamour of 
science to lay quite a false emphasis on 
various elements of natural knowledge, 
which have no greater significance for us 
than our own everyday lire. We mny well 
protest with the poet ‘A mouse is miracle 
enough’. 

.And now let us turn to Education. Is 
it not enough to remind you that the 
scientists have so bambooried even learned 
divines, that we hear of Bishops condemn- 
ing fairy-tales for children because they are 
not true ; let them have the Romance of 
Science instead (as though the whole fabric 
of science were not a mythology of its 
own). Moreover the whole stress of edu- 
cation rests on knowing, and not on doing 
and feeling, It is for this reason that we 
view with so much equanimity the decay 
of craftmanship ; what does it matter that 
a man spends all his days in unintelligent 
work, if only he knows that the world is 
round, — that he does not know a good 
from a bad colour, if he knows chemistry,— 
that folk-song dies, if it be recorded in a 
book, and so forth ? We even call a man 
un-educated, if his education is solely one 
of skill and feeling. Indeed, he may be a 
great poet, but still he is illiterate, if he 
cannot write his songs with a pen and ink 

A particular result of this point of view 
is the division of the world into the civi- 
lised and uncivilised on a perfectly false 
basis. But civilisation means something 
more than the ability to tak^ part in 
modern dialectic I * 

A similar effect appears in the disvaln- 
ation of the life of woman. The pieek 
acceptance of this disvaluatjon on the pArt 
of woman herself is the capse of neariy all 
her discontent ; she tacitly admits, te test- 
ing her claims to recognition onrnmi^hal 
oquality that her own life of feeling gfid 
action is inferior. We protestthat HihrifttSlot 
so, and wnnld pr^ her to join ns in p atiw-e 
idealistic view. To science also we o’w an 





entirely of purity, in fact 

to scieooe vte, owe paritanism. For the 
censors, karnitig from the scieatists to 
lay all stress oii the physical fact, and to 
ignore tlje eluiracter of our intuitions 
thereof^ b^ye that the purity of a work 
of art is, d«Jared with its subject ; the 
draped i^pur^ the nude indecent. Thus, 
in our betated intellectual and academic 
appreciation of the folk-song which our 
civilisation is engaged in finally destroying 
we are denied even that source of true 
education of the sense and feelings ; for 
all those folk-#<jngs that so delight our 
drawing room, and concert-room audiences 
have been carefully bowdlerised. The moral 
educationists are here the worst offenders ; 
for having emasculated literature, ’the^’ 
would teach us morality through plu’- 
siology ! 

It is not a little pathetic in this connec- 
tion to remember that some of the great 
intellectuals ( such as Mill, Huxley and 
Spencer ) have acknowledged that* their 
experience has been onesided, and openly 
regretted the lack of emotion experichce in 
their life ; just as the unmarried sufiragette, 
not knowing what is amiss, yet when she is 
nearer fifty than forty, will admit in her 
heart of hearts that she has never fully 
lived. And if it be true that 

“The greater part of European men have not the 
slightest tact, w it psychological or aesthetical, in 
relation to women, and even to their own wives,” 

is not this because they are too much 
])reoccupied with intellect to take account 
of sentiment ? The Orientals believe that 
woman is the source of the inner life of 
man ; and so they do not find occasion to 
bowdlerise. 

One further point : the conception of 
science as mythology. What else is science 
hut a polytheistic religion, with a pantheon 
of atoms, vibrations and forces, and a 
ritual maintained by priests in temples 
and served with bloody sacrifices ? Is 
then the scientist less intolerant less prone 
to use one form of truth for the denial of 
others, than any other superstition at its 
worst ? Have we not simply exchanged 
one superstition for another ? The men 
of scienM believe that visionary men are 
superstitious and credulous ; but in point 
of fact thtgr ai* exceedingly sceptical about 
science. And we are going to compare 
superstitions in point of quality, is tVre 
not mneli to be said for the superstitions 
of religitm ? May we not, ask— 


What (U'ofit if thiS-9cieflti<ic age ’ 

Burst tbrocka out gates with i 

Of modern tairaaes ? Can it aasaam > 4 

On* lover's broken heart ? Wfiat ean it i(Id, ^ * 
To make one life more ^autifnl. 

One day more godlike in its pefiod ? 

Atleast- V 

“the advancement />f science at the expense of mail 
is one of the most pernicious tilings ia the world.'* 

For all these reasons Omar would have 
us divorce old barren reason from our bed 
and to drink the wine of life ; and NietgsefI# 
leaves- the house of the scholars and 'SlaiilS, 
the door behind him. . r 

( Nevertheless we believe that eveii f3» 
scholar’s house has an upper story, to 
which we would ask him to penetrate t 
there lives and works a philosopher ). ' 

If these cbjections to the swav ofih* 
tellectualism, or even some of them, be true, 
ought we not to accord to the divine 
knowledge which our generation ignores 
at least as much honour as we allove 
natural knowledge ? Ought we not indeed 
to leave all scientific research for a time to 
private enterpise. and in place of natniri- 
study occupy youthful minds with idehs 
of goodness and beauty, judging, like Platc^ 
their education advanced only when and 
in so far as they know without reasoning 
what is good and bad workmanship ? We 
have so long neglected the heart, tlfe 
imagination and the senses that we cannot 
make a wise use of the scientific knowledge 
we already possess ; yet all our energioi 
are devoted to accumulating more .and ^ 
more of it, and we regard religion art and' 
philosophy as unpractical ! At the least let 
us recognize that the intellect is bfft ,oae 
means of approaching reality, that 

for the majority both the practical and 
the spiritual aspects of love and .artajfO 
what the theologians would describe 
more ‘convenient.’ , j , 

What have Love and Art to offer US lb 
place of the chaos to which the misapnlica- 
tions of natural knowledge have redaced 
our life ? Each of these has practical and, 
theoretical (or spiritual) activities, whfl|Siif« 
virtue we shall discuss. - . h. 

To begin with Practical Aesthetic t 
Whereas science is the pursuit of 
ledge for its own sake, and the scfeniisl:^ 
pretends to no judgment of the hunian 
value of any mvention. (and imleedi 
meot is not his provinee), 
aesthetic consists wholly in the ad’vnonM 
of: Articular values. Frai^e8d>t.'8v|'vdw^ 
didiictic and tasteful^ set^i^ a 
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fofni and way of life* before ns. It is a 
dfamaHsatian of racial purposes, a stage 
or mitrpr where artists represent shapes 
aad actions for our admiration aod imita- 
tiop. Thus, national character is moulded 
by all kinds of hero'tal^, spch as the 
Gospels, the -Ramayana, Cuchullain, 
Volsunga, the Forty-seven Ronins, and so 
forth : just as the penny dreadful and the 
melodramatic cinema produce the hooligan. 
The man vrho is rightly educated, as Plato 
says, and few would deny, will praise 
wbiw is lovely and be nourished by it and 
grow like it and become a worthy and 
good man ; but whatever is ugly he will 
in a propeCiMahner despise and hate. The 
whole oi the graphic arts, the 

Nietzwmcans loudly proclaim, is to deter- 
mine the values ‘ugly* and ‘beautiful’ 
{ — ^lovely) for those who wish to know 
what is ugly and what is beautiful. As 
Whitman also expresses it : “The words 
of the makers of poems arc the general 
light and shade.” Nature constantly 
imitates art. In this way the artists 
of a community create a local, racial 
or ^ national type, the admiration of 
which constitutes ‘good taste’, and from 
which divergence is decadence. And thus, 
in the words of Blake 

**Katioti8 are destroyed and flourish in proportion 
as their poetry, painting and music are destroyed or 
flourish. 

Just as Plato maintains 

**Styles of tnusic cannot be altered without pro- 
foundly affecting political institutions/' 

Nietzsche meant nothing but this when 
he said 

“He only who knows whither he saileth, knows 
which is a fair or a foul wind for him/' 

Practical aesthetic is thus the audibility 
aad visibility of the Will to Power. 

We have also to observe that art is es- 
spatially fellowship : for 

“thhuks to man's capacity to be infected with the 
feeli^ of others by means of art, all that is l>eing 
liir«,l|truttgh by his contemporaries is accessible to 
hiiaL.'4is %cll as the feelings experienced by men 
of years ago, ana he has also the oppor- 
tuaitty of exprefsing his own feelings to others/' 
(Tolstoy). 

#0r thisimson literature is called in 
BiWgali iSafcifcja (a term we would extend 
to tbe/wliole of art) 

by it men aflfeer overflowing the Emit of 
their bwu aluMute neecsstty widen their heart to be 

universal nature" 

(Tii^orel* 


High also amongst the Services of 
practtcal aesthetic StaUdS^l* education of 
the senses* For he aldne Who i» an artist 
habitually considers civilisation^ as mani. 
tested in the quality ahd^ Upt in the 
quantity of its products. Ahd^ since he 
makes this constant demand foTt^uality 
and sincerity in our environment, he 
renders the greatest service to the common 
man who is less sensitive, andT theref^ore 
the more easily deceived. Whoever thinks 
the jSrrj^-built house, the aniline dye, the 
shoddy paper and the 1001 lies of our 
scientifically inferior environment are 
‘good enough,’ he at least knows better, 
even if he cannot always give us reasons. 
He at least despises in his heart the 
gramophone and cinema and the half-tone 
block ; and he makes no demand on other 
men which is not at the same time a 
demand for sensibility and intelligence in 
them ; nor would the satisfaction of any 
demand of his condemn innumerable herds 
of men to the slow destruction of danger- 
ous trades. If our present day environ- 
ment is qualitatively inferior to* that of 
any community that we know of from the 
bronze age onwards, is not this because 
science has enabled us to substitute appea- 
rance for reality and quantity for 
quality. It is time that all the practical 
activities of science were censored by 
artists. 

The case of the theoretic or spiritual 
activity of art is even clearer. For where- 
as science denies the existence of a reality 
not physically registrable, and does not 
know of beauty as distinct from loveliness, 
we can bring forward a cloud of witnesses 
that in aesthetic contemplation we are in 
direct contact with reality: in other 
words, that we are able in imaginative 
vision to effect a momentary attainment 
of the final aim of our life. As to whether 
we are not justified in allowing this claim 
of the visionaries to speak of Reality, this 
those who are not themselves^ capable of 
vision can only judge from the internal 
evidence of the witness. It will be at 
least evident that the claim deserves con- 
sideration, for every rasika describes this 
experience as unrelated to personal preju- 
dice (taste), independent of the prawcal, 
and unbound by time, space and causality, 
an experience so actual and impressive 
as temporarily to efface the memory o^ithe 
hopes and fears, the patrs opp^tes of 
this phenomenal life. , 
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Critic and philosophers throughout the 
world at various times have identified 
aesthetic contemplation with the experience 
of Reality: the Indian aestheticians for 
example indentify aesthetic emotion with 
Atman-intuition. In the same way the 
moderns jof the West. 

^‘Beauty (says Kavaisson) and more 
especially beauty in its most divine and 
perfect form, contains the secret of the 
world,” for true reality is not the necessity 
of phenomena (determination) but the 
world as seen in the light of beauty and 
libcrtv. The neo-Platonists are only a 
little less idealistic in conceiving of Beauty 
as an absolute model ; for to them also, 
beauty is a reality far more complete than 
anything the eyesight affords a knowledge 
of. Baldwin also finds in aesthetic expe- 
rience the fullest and most direct revelation 
of reality, the ‘‘completest and most direct 
and final apprehension of what reality is 
and means.” 

A still more recent critic expresses this 
in a more detailed way : 

“III those moments of exaltation that ai t can give, 
it is easy to believe that we have lieen possessed by 
an emotion that comes from the world of reality. 
Those who take this view wiH have to i..iy that there 
is in all things the stuff out of which art is made- 
reality. The peculiarity of the artist would seem to 
lie that he possesses the power of surely and frequent- 
h seizing reality (generally behind |nire form), and 
the power of expressing his sense of it, in pure form 
always” (Clive Bell). 

But from these critics let us turn to the 
artists themselves, who afford us firsthand 
evidence. For Blake — 

“The world of imagination is the world of eternity 
...... .is infinite and eternal, whereas the world of gene- 
ration or vegetation is finite and temporal.” 

Van Gogh declares— 

“However this may be, the fact remains that we 
painters are living in the midst of reality, and that 
we should breathe our spirit into our creations as 
long as we ourselves continue to breathe.” 

The same is given by Goethe when he 
says 

“For beauty they have sought in every age 
He who perceives it is from himself set free.” 

And just as Vasubandhu the Indian poet 
speaks of seeing the world like a jujube- 
fruit lying within the hollow of his hands, 
so Morris said that— 

“It seems to me that no hour of the day passes 
diat the whole world does not show itself to me.” 

^ And Se Ma T^sien declares 

“Music comes from within us ; music is that which 
uiifies” — 


and is not the Kingdom of Heaven, that is 
to say Reality, within us ? 

Thus in *'esthetic contemplation the 
individual is freed from his chains and sees 
all things as they are, Infinite, and is one 
with all, for all false knowledge as of 1 and 
My has for the tpne vanished. 

To speak now of Love. In love, and its 
practical expression in morality we have 
to do with the direction of the Will. It is 
not only' in aisthetic contemplation that we 
are freed from the sense of 1 and My, but 
also and even more absolutely in Love, 
which is nothing more or less than the 
identity of lover and beloved,* of subject 
and oijject. Herein likewise, according to 
the testimony of every mystic, we attain 
to reality. 

But to speak first of the practical : 

Do we wish to improve the world in 
respect of its human environment, or to 
remove injustice or oppression, or in any 
way to help any person or creature ; this is 
alone effectively possible through sym- 
pathy, without which the most elaborate 
political economy must fail of its object. 
The most just system of law administered 
without love must be more cruel than a 
tyranny with affection. The science of 
criminology is ol'no avail if we cannot say 
with the poet : 

“For me the keepers of convicts shoulder their 
carbines and keep watch, 

It is I let out in the morning and barred tit night,” 
and charity organisation and Insurance 
Acts are of little value if we cannot say 

“Agonies are one of iny changes of garments 

1 do not ask the wounded person how he feels, 

1 myself become the wounded person, 

My hurts turn livid upon me as I lean on a cane 

and observe.” 

I say of little value, for 

“The gift is to the giver, and comes back most to 
him.” 

The intellect dnes indeed, for pure ideal- 
ists, afford a sanction lor altruism, but it 
does not afford a motif : and on this 
account we find it impossible to place the 
slightest faith in M oral Education, except 
in so far as it may b^ proved that Honesty 
is the best policy. We do not believe that 
morals can be taught in any other sense 
without love : 

“Shall I give the heart’s action as a duty ?” 

I cannot but think that Nietzsche, and 
also Blake, are right in interpreting what 

* Eternity is in love with the productions of Time. 


8 
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we commonly understand by morality as 
simply the means of self-preservation of a 
type and variable with race and environ-' 
ment ; these various moralities certainly 
we can teach and enforce, but to do so 
does not bring us measurably nearer to the 
purpose of our life, the, experience of 
Reality. On the contrary, in 

“Binding with briers our joys and desires” 
it hides even from ourselves the springs of 
our inner life, and by affording us specious 
names and forms enables us to practise 
innumerable cruelties. 

That Love is the immediate intuition of 
reality is no more easy to prove to you 
than in the case of aesthetic contempla- 
tion : I can but put it before you 
that the greatest lover have constnntly 
maintained that God is Love ( we take it 
that ‘God’ is a synonym for Reality, and 
we understand by this equation something 
other than that ‘God loves’ ). For this 
reason the Saviours offer us Eternal Life ; 
can we doubt that they meant by this a 
real and timeless experience, by contrast 
with which this phenomenal life, this 
Samsafa from which they would deliver 
us, must appear like an unreal and passing 
dream ? We understand that this eternal 
life is something akin to the deepest experi- 
ences that our actual life has afforded, its 
greatest gifts. Even in human love we are 
aware of an escape from the sense of I and 
My and we experience a time-effacing 
acstasy, which is the persistent witness of 
the Self to its own timeless being. For this 
reason the Upanishad declares that the 
ecstasy of Atman-intuition, the intuition 
of the Real, is nearest akin to that of the 
self-forgetting dalliance of earthly lovers. 

In one other and perhaps more logical 
way we may also argue that Love is 
Reality. For Love is the recognition of 
kinship, ultimately of identity : with 
increasing love the individual increasingly 
bears the whole burden of the joys and 
sorrows of the Universe.* 

But is not he who so loves the world as 
to perceive all .things in himself and 
himself in all— and this is precisely the 
experience of sainthood and saviourhood, 
and even in a smaller measure of profane 

* “He who lives more lives than one 

Must die n^ore deaths than one.” 

This is the meaning of vicarious atonement, which 
however the Christians understand in a more realistic 
and seperstitious sense. 


loves— therewith defined as the knower of 
Reality ? For there remain nothing 
external to himself ; overlooking all 
phenomenal discrimination he not merely 
knows, but is that Reality which we have 
agreed to seek ; and every individual 
approaches to that reality, just in propor- 
tion as Love identifies him with the rest of 
the world. 

We have stated a case for Lov-e'and Art 
as better fulfilling the purposes of human 
life than natural knowledge. It remains 
for us to return to the conception of know- 
ledge, and to ask whether we, together 
with Intellectualists, as we have so fur 
defined them^ have not done some injustice 
to the powers of the intellect. 

Our revolt against science and intellee- 
tualism is, not a total disparagement of 
intellect ; if wisdom proceeds from the 
mouth of babes and sucklings, this most 
emphatically does not mean that our onl\ 
diet should be milk or that knowledge is 
intrinsically poisonous. There are too 
many idle visionaries and sectarian lovers 
who are ready to cry down intellection, 
only because it is too much trouble. We 
are all for exact demonstration, and for 
the use of the head as well as the heart. 
Our reaction is from the practical misuse 
of science, the superstitious use of scientific 
formulae, the purely mechanical interpreta- 
tion of life and consciousness, and the 
aridity of scientific materialism which are 
the fruits of what we have called Iiitellec- 
tualism, in so far as this intellectualisin 
claims an exclusive validity. 

But we are ready to concede, or rather 
to claim that this is too narrow a view of 
the intellect, and that the brain, no less 
than the heart has its intuitions. The 
Bergsonian view of intellect, which we have 
so far to some extent assumed, is 

“too limited and fragmentary, and he altogether 
fails to see its poetical side.” 

The abstract logical schemes and dedut 
tions of an already organised science may 
be disparaged (and then only relatively ) 
as the work of the mere intellect : but 
the harmonisation of laws in wider gene 
ralisations, the formulation of the equa- 
tions of new curves, pure mathematics, 
and above all philosophy aremot ‘merely 
intellectual’, but also creative. The 
history of a scientific work is closely related 
to that of work; of art: discovery is a 
creation, the discoverer a poet. And 
further, he experiences the identical ecstasy 
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the rational basis of morality has been 
astonishingly overlooked by the prophet 
of modern Germany. 

However, Nietzsche is not an isolated 
figure who started demolishing the sancti- 
fied temples of humanity, the highest ethi- 
cal and religious principles of man, which 
nobody before him had ever dreamt of 
laying liands upon. There were his prede- 
cessors in the eighteenth century, who 
tried their best to explain religion as the 
invention of priests and who boasted of 
beginning to build society and national 
life anew disregarding the past. Nietzsche 
seems to have advanced on the lines dic- 
tated by them. But none among his pre- 
decessors ever thought of repudiating 
morality ; that being the corner-stone on 
which they wanted to build society anew. 
Nietzsche therefore is the most original of 
ull free thinkers both in the past as well as 
in the present. 

It is interesting to see how people who 
wish to start absolutely new doctrines, 
become unconsciously incoherent and self- 
contradictory by reason of their overfasci- 
nation with regard to novelty. Nietzsche, 
we have seen, denied moral obligation ; but 
be insisted on society being reframed and 
remodelled according to his conception of 
bhe ‘superman.’ Was not that a new form 
3f moral binding ? If it was not, there is 
lo reason why any man should not say 
that Nietzsche’s Ideal of superhumanity 
lid not appeal to his tastes. In that case, 
bow could Nietzsche convince him of the 
truth of his doctrine ? How could he make 
bim follow it ? Only if his ideal is deeply 
bunded in the moral nature of man, can it 
lave something like a binding authority 
iver him. But Nietzsche did not clearly see 
:hat in overthrowing such authority he 
was destroying the validity of his own 
conception. 

I have not the least doubt in my mind 
:hat Nietzsche was profoundly obsessed by 
:he idea of Natural Selection and of the 
survival of the fittest,— the postulate of 
Darwinian evolution. Every student of 
ithics knows that Huxley and Herbert 
5pencer both tried the application of Evolu- 
:ion to Ethics. Huxley came to the con- 
clusion that the Moral Man could never be 
i product of the cosmic process. In 
norals, it could not be proved (proceeding 
>u lines of Natural Selection) that the best 
virtues of man would survive. But 
^Jietzsche has altogether a diflerent view of 


morality. He considers love and sympathy 
as great weaknesses in man’s nature, 
which thwart the law of development, as 
he understands it. Just one quotation will 
show his whole attitude to the established 
moral ideal 

“The weal^ and ill-constituted shall 
perish Nothing in our unsound modern- 

ism is unsounder than Christian sympa- 
thy.” 

I think that Huxley was wrong when he 
contended that morality in terms of evolu- 
tion must be nothing short of egoism. The 
recent reading of evolution, especially of 
organic evolution, brings out the idea that 
like the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
in the making of the worlds, egoism and 
altruism work hand in hand in the process 
of evolution. Egoism is most marked in 
the struggle for existence among individu- 
als : altruism is most marked in the strug- 
gle for existence among communities. 
Prince Kropotkin, a Russian evolutionist, 
in a remarkable book called ‘'Mutual Aid” 
brought out this other side of evolution, 
which Darwin, Huxley and Herbert Spencer 
had all failed to see. The communistic life 
among animals could never grow if altru- 
ism had been singularly absent in the evolu- 
tionary process. These two forces, egoism 
and altruism, like the centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces again, are mutually struggling 
and harmonising in the life of the individu- 
al and in the life of the race. The Moral 
philosopher who lays stress on the altruis- 
tic side and ignores the importance of the 
egoistic side falls into the same blunder 
as Nietzsche when he contended that if 
natural selection were to have her perfect 
work, altruism must be overthrown. 
There is a strong need of self-assertion on 
the part of the individual and on the part 
of the nation up to a certain point and 
then there is the greater need of self-giving 
and self-Sticrificc when that point has ^een 
reached. Sacrifice can never be possible 
where there is not the fullness of self- 
assertion and self-realisation. Jesus Christ 
meant this when he said : “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ?” When an indivi- 
dual or a nation goes on multiplying 
material gains without discovering the 
infinite resources of the spirit, it is then 
that they are able to realise the utter 
emptiness within and properly* sacrifice 
the outward gains for the inward fulfilment. 
Individuality, personality, the supremacy 
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of conscience, liberty of conscience— these 
wete all worked out in the West along 
tills line. This spirit of sacrifice of the out- ' 
ward gains for the inward fulfilment star- 
ted in the history of Christianity in the few 
martyrs for conscience pitted against the 
powerful Roman Empire gind ended in 
building up the modern free institutions. 
It is therefore absurd to contend that 
society in the West has emerged from the 
militant, tribal and atomic into the modern 
democratic and cohesive stage without 
proceeding on Christian lines of self-fulfil- 
ment by self-sympathy and self-sacrifice 
and that these supreme moral virtues have 
no survival value. 

This is not the place to enter into a 
discussion of the work of Christianity in 
the West— in what ways it has succeeded 
and in what ways failed. But 1 trust that 
I am not wrong in thinking that after the 
great upheaval of the reformation a fatal 
division between religion and philosophy 
took place and this division shows itself 
in other cleavages in life also. The S3nithesis 
of life on a rational basis, attempted un- 
successfully in the middle ages, was shatter- 
ed in a thousand directions and religion 


was concentrated on one side only, the 
individual, philosophy became abstracted 
from religion and even now all the great 
achievements in philosophy which have 
taken place since the Reformation, have 
had this defect. This fatal individual- 
ism into which Christianity has fallen 
is the cause of its defeact by the world 
forces. So in place of Christianity, bold 
thinkers like Nietzsche are offering a 
new Shibboleth- *a conception of super- 
humanity to be worked along the lines of 
Natural selection. It proclaims savagely, 
shamelessly and insanely : ‘‘the weak 
must perish.” It tries to establish the 
rightness of might and the morality of 
selfishness. It therefore satisfies the mad- 
ness ‘‘to gain the whole world” which has 
possessed the Germans of to-day, who 
forget, in their lustful greed, that fulness 
of outward gains leads but to an utter 
inward emptiness. After the present war 
is over, the world will have to realise far 
more deeply than ever the meaning of that 
wonderful saying of Christ: ‘‘What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ?” 

Ajit Kumar Chakravkrty. 


MY CHOICE 

By L. G. Moberly, Author of ‘‘The Cost,” “Violet Dunstan,” &c. 


E lsie said she could not in the least 
understand my attitude of mind. But 
then it was not an attitude that Elsie 
would be likely to understand. She is so 
strong-minded, so sure of herself, so incap- 
able of halting between two opinions, that 
she looked at me with a certain kindly 
contempt when I confessed I did not know 
which man to choose. It does sound 
absurd, stated in bald terms—but it was 
quite the reverse of a comedy, it verged on 
tragedy— when I, Cynthia Maitland, a 
widow of twenty -eight, and of two years’ 
standing, was asked to marry again, and 
found it impossible to decide which of my 
suitors pleased me most. 

“I only wish I had your strength of 
mind and certainty of conviction,” I said to 
Elsie. My friend and I sat in my boudoir, 


the most charming room in the charming 
house my kindly old husband had be- 
queathed me. “I suppose, if you were in my 
place, if Dr. Soniersby and Sir Lionel Drake 
came and asked you to marry them, you 
wouldn’t hesitate for a moment.” 

“Good gracious, no,” Elsie answered 
vigorously, and as she spoke she rose from 
her low chair and came to my side, “you 
can’t be in love with both men, Cynthia, it 
is perfectly preposterous. One of those two 
must mean more to you than the other — 
and it’wS not as if you were a young, igno- 
rant girl either,” she added ; “you have 
been married once — you ought to know.” 

“Yes, I suppose I ought to know.” I 
echoed, looking up into Elsie’s vivacious, 
handsome face, with which the term vacil- 
lation could not even be remotely connect- 
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ed, “but, you see—l—I— can’t pretend I was 
ill love with my dear John, though I did 
care for him, Elsie— I cared ever so much. 
But—’’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ my vigorous triend inter- 
rupted, “you and 1 don’t have secrets. 1 
know you married kind, dear Mr. Maitland 
to help ydur father— and I don’t blame you 
for it. Blit now you are free to marry for 
love— real love — and yet, when you get 
your chance, you can’t make up your mind 
which of two men to choose. Oh ! Cynthia, 
vou ought to have more backbone.’’ 

I looked into Elsie’s bright eyes and at 
the firm way in which her lips shut them- 
selves, and I sighed faintly. Itlsie always 
made me feel how completely 1 lacked the 
more robust elements of character — and 
beside my stronger-minded friend I never 
failed to feel wobbly and weak. 

“I’m very sorry,’’ I said, “but really, 
Elsie, even though it does sound ridiculous, 
what 1 say is quite true — 1 can’t a bit make 
up my mind whether to say yes to Doctor 
Somersby or Sir Lionel. They are both 
such dears.’’ 

“Both such dears,’’ Elsie echoed mock- 
ingly. “Well— you can’t marry both dears, 
that’s quite certain — and you’ll never be 
able to get along unmarried, so 1 advise 
you to think the matter out, and make up 
your mind.” 

Elsie has a way of speaking her own 
mind with almost brutal frankness, but she 
is so genuine, so sincere, nobody ever re- 
sents that frank speech of hers. And, as 
for me, I have been accustomed to it since 
the days of our childhood, Elsie was al- 
ways my mentor, and I was generally in 
the habit of taking her advice — but on the 
present occasion I did not know how it 
was to be followed. The two men who, 
until a fortnight ago had been my friends— 
my most pleasant and most chivalrous 
friends— had within two days of one an- 
other respectively asked me to marry them: 
and— goose that I was, I could not make 
up my mind between them. Oh ! it was 
ridiculous, as Elsie had said, it was ridi- 
culous — and yet, after she had gone, as I 
sat in my own pretty boudoir looking out 
at the plane trees in the square, and listen- 
ing to the distant sounds of a barrel organ, 

I only repeated to myself what I had said 
to my friend— I did not know, I really did 
not know which man pleased me most. I 
passed them mentally in review whilst I 
sat there, and to this day the scent of mig- 


nonette and pink geraniums that was 
wafted in through the open window is inde- 
finably mingled with that picture I con- 
jured up of my two suitors. Lionel Drake’s 
tall figure and handsome debonnair fea- 
tures, and Brian Somersby ’s clean-shaven 
face and grey, quiet eyes, both rose before 
me. And, as I had done many times during 
the last few weeks, I found myself trying to 
balance— to compare— to jud^e the two 
men, until my brain ached with the effort. 
Both men were so charming— both men 
attracted me in different ways — with either 
I felt — at least 1 think I felt, 1 could be 
happy. And yet it seemed so puerile, so 
childish not to be able to say definitely 
that I preferred one to the other. They 
were friends, these two men— up to a cer- 
tain point intimate friends. But I do not 
think either had told the other of his pro- 
posal to me. Men do not exchange confi- 
dences as we weaker vessels are in the habit 
of doing, and though each probably guessed 
at the other’s feelings, I do not think they 
had gone beyond guessing. 

What would my life be, my life passed by 
the side of either of these two ? Sitting 
there watching the white clouds flit over 
the blue of the June sky, 1 passed in review 
my own possible feature if 1 married either 
Sir Lionel or his friend. With Sir Lionel I 
should live as the rest of my associates 
lived, the London round of social gaiety, 
full days and nights of interest and excite- 
ment, I should have a big house, all a 
woman’s heart could desire in the waj of 
riches, of jewels, of luxurious surroundings. 
With Brian Somersby I should have a 
social life, too, and a busy social life, and if 
perhaps, he would care less to adorn me 
with smart clothes and fine jewels than did 
Lionel Drake, he would surround me with 
all that could give me happiness. He 
would ask me to be interested in his work 
for others, and I— 

Oh ! what was the use of sitting here and 
thinking and balancing, and coming no 
nearer to finy definite conclusion ? Whilst, 
looming in the distance, and no very remote 
distance either, was the date on which I bad 
promised to give my answer to both men. 
Elsie had always said I am whimsical ; and 
I suppose the whimsical quality in me had 
led me to fix the same date for letting my 
suitors know my decision. To both I had 
promised that on June 16th I would write 
my final answer. Ridiculous!* Yes— but 
then women are sometimes ridiculous, espe^- 
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€ially the silly, fluflfy order of women to 
which, 1 sadly confess, I belong. When I 
had abruptly broken off the thread of my 
meditations, I rose from my chair, and 
standing on tip-toe on the fender-stool, 
looked at myself in the big mirror over the 
mantelpiece. Yes, of course, it was easy 
enough to see that no great strength of 
character lay behind those blue eyes of 
mine, and 1 could not pretend that my 
flexible mouth showed any traces of deter- 
mination like Elsie’s. But— somehow — 
well— people did seem to find my face 
attractive, even if it did lack strength and 
determination, and John, my dear, kindly 
husband, had said many pretty things 
about the dainty colour of my cheeks and 
the kissableness of my lips. And somehow, 
in spite of all my many failings, men had 
a knack of wanting to marry me— the 
difficulty lay in the fact that I did not 
know which of them to marry. And so I 
came back to the original source of all my 
troubles. 

‘‘Ways have a curious fashion of open- 
ing out for themselves if you don’t worry 
too much about hunting for them,” was 
one of John’s quaint sayings and having 
revolved distracting questions until my 
head ached, I resolved to set the whole 
thing aside for the time being. Between 
now and the 16th I should have many 
opportunities of seeing both the men who 
loved me, and perhaps something would 
occur to show me which of the two I could 
really love. My surmises about meeting 
them proved correct enough. Scarcely a day 
pa.«!sed that 1 did not see either Sir Lionel 
or Doctor Somersby, or both men to- 
gether ; but no messenger from heaven, no 
sign appeared to give me any definite lead- 
ing, and on the afternoon of the 14th, 
when I set forth in my carriage to pay a 
round of visits, I felt sorely tempted to 
accuse Providence of treating me very 
badly indeed. My visits paid, I ordered 
my coachman to drive into the park, and 
we had not been established five minutes 
close to the railings just where 1 could see 
the rhododendrons blazing close at hand, 
before the two men who were never long 
out of my thoughts strolled up to my 
carriage. Sir Lionel wore the customary 
tall hat and frock-coat, but Doctor 
Somersby 's loose covert-coat and Homburg 
hat were less conventional. It was he who 
spoke first. 

“Well met, Mrs. Maitland,” he said, 


“I ran across Drake ten minutes ago 
and it is great luck meeting you just Iiere 
Tenby” ( he named the famous actor 
manager of the Jupiter Theatre )— “hai 
sent me a box for to-night. Will you comi 
and occupy it— you and Miss Trevor 
Drake is coming, and we will dine first al 
the Savoy, if that suits you ?” Why not 
I reflected. The proposition fitted in vvitl 
my own policy of letting things drift, and 
seeing what would hapen. Pefrhaps this 
evening I might find the very clue I was 
seeking to the situation ? Possibly in the 
Jupiter Theatre I should discover the 
answer to my enigma ? So I thought— hall 
jestingly, half seriously, little guessing, as 
1 sat there in the sunlight, how momen- 
tously my questioning would be answered. 

I undertook to telephone to Elsie, and, 
failing her, to find another friend who 
would make the fourth in the little party 
and having chatted with the two men for 
a few minutes, I drove on, wondering 
again and again as I went my homeward 
way, why it was, even now at this eleventh 
hour that I could not make up my mind 
what my answer would be in two days for 
these two who loved me. 

Elsie telephoned an affirmative reply to 
the invitation, adding the mocking remark 
that she only trusted that the evening's ex- 
perience might bear profitable fruit. Ah ! 
well, neither of us would have spoken and 
laughed so lightly had we known what the 
evening would bring forth for us both. 

The dinner at the Savoy was a success. 
When two men of the world, both charm- 
ing, both intellectual, and both intent on 
pleasing, set to work to entertain two 
women of their own milieu, their efforts are 
generally crowned with success. We were a 
very lively party, in spite of the fact that 
three of us at least were probably thinking 
a good deal about what the future was to 
bring forth— and what would be my 
answer to a certain momentous question 
two days hence. I tried to put the future 
from me and enjoy the preseu^t to the top 
of my bent, and I managed to enjoy, at 
any rate, a very great deal of it. We all 
drove to the theatre in a taxi. I was 
auxious to avoid any possibilities of invi- 
dious distinctions, and the result was 
that I found myself seated in the box at 
the theatre with Sir Lionel on one side of 
me and Doctor Somersby close behind. 

The house was packed. An enthusiastic 
audience waxed more and .more enthusias- 
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tic over a play which showed Maurice 
Fenby at his very best, and we followed 
:he course of a most dramatic plot with 
breathless interest. About half way 
:hrough the evening Elsie was obliged to 

home. The heat and the excitement 
bad brought an already existing headache 
o an unbearable pitch of pain, and very 
reluctantly she went out of the theatre 
after tlie ‘second act. She absolutely 
refused to allow any of us to accompany 
ber, and Doctor Somersby, having put her 
into a cab, returned to his place behind my 
:hair. The third act was proceeding to 
its breathless climax, the vast audience 
was sitting in a rapt and hushed attention 
—you could almost have heard a pin drop 
in the great theatre so silent was the 
concourse of people, when all at once a 
cry rang out, a cry that seemed to come 
from somewhere in the gallery. 

‘‘Fire — fire !’* 

It was the first time in ray life I had 
ever heard that dread cry ring out across 
a crowded theatre — I pray God 1 may 
never hear it again. Following that 
swift, sharp sound, there was a pause— for 
a second, a fraction of a second, and then 
the cry rang out again, sharper, more 
insistent: 

“Fire — fire.” 

And at the repetition of the words the 
breathless hush of the place was rudely 
broken : the serried rows of orderly people 
who had been sitting with their faces 
riveted on the stage, changed with the 
speed of lightning into a stricken mob — a 
mob of wild creatures crazy with panic. I 
huye never seen a sight so terrible, so awe- 
inspiring, as the sight of human 
beings who plumed themselves on civili- 
sation being transformed at one fell 
swoop into ravening wild beasts. For 
there are no other words to describe 
that transformation. Below us— all 
in a moment, there raged a seething 
mass of humanity where but a moment 
earlier had sat decorous men in evening 
clothes, and well-coiffured, well-gowned 
women. A little while ago and their 
voices were not raised above the softly 
pJtched modulation of the well-bred, and 
now they were screaming and gesticulating 
|vith the terror of wild creatures suddenly 
‘Vt loose. The men were obviously doing 
tiicir ^st to calm the women and keep 
^ in some sort of order, but it was a 
^^^ kening sight to see those women strug- 


gling and fighting to reach the exits, many 
of them apparently dead to all feeling of 
self-respect or ordinary courage. We had 
all three stood up instinctively when the 
first cry of fire broke upon our ears, and 
I realised that someone had gently laid my 
evening cloak about ray shoulders. The 
tumult in the theatre had effectively stop- 
ped the action of the play: the performers 
stood in a group on the stage looking out 
across the herd of jostling human beings 
in the auditorium, when 1 saw Mr. Tenby 
himself come quickly forward to the foot- 
lights. 

“He is coming to quiet those fools,” I 
heard Sir Lionel say sharply, “time some- 
body prevented them from killing each 
other. They”— and then, before he could 
finish his sentence— before the actor- 
manager had opened his lips, a shriek arose 
from high over our heads, and at the same 
instant we saw a great red tongue of flame 
shoot out from the wall of the gallery 
opposite to us, and begin licking its way 
towards the wings with lightning speed, 
like some ghastly fiery serpent trailing its 
glittering length, and leaving ruin in its 
wake. The incredible speed with which 
that flame flowed downwards to the wings 
and spread itself about their inflammable 
structure was terrible to see, and as it 
swept on its way an ominous crackling 
and roaring began to make itself heard — a 
sinister sound which, combined with the 
appalling glow that seemed suddenly to 
fill the whole theatre, sent a thrill of horror 
and shuddering all through me. Pande- 
monium reigned in the stalls and dress 
circle, as well as in the less aristrocratic 
portions of the house. There was a mad 
indiscriminate rush for the doors, and to 
the shrieks of terrified women were added 
now the groans and pitiful appeals of 
those who were knocked down and tram- 
pled upon by the panic-stricken multitude. 
Thick clouds of smoke had begun to pour 
down from the gallery— choking, blinding 
smoke, which made the horror more 
horrible. I suppose only a few seconds 
had really passed, but it seemed as though 
we had stood there for centuries, looking 
down at the hideous scene of human 
terror and human passion, lit by the 
glow of those roaring flames— when Sir 
LioneTs voice roused me from the lethargy 
of shrinking fear which wrapped me 
round. 

“Come,” he said, “we must try to get 
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cut. The whole lot could have gone safely 
enough if they had gone quietly. Why 
hadn^tthey your pluck ?’* and he looked 
down at me with a flash of admiration in 
his eyes. 

“1 am not plucky,” 1 said, laughing 
faintly, and noticing even In that moment 
how handsome he looked, with the ruddy 
glow of the flames upon his face, “only— I— 
1 couldn't scream out.” 

“You certainly wouldn’t,” he answered ; 
“now then — Somersby and 1 will do our 
best for you.” His tone was quiet and 
confident, and as I glanced up at the other 
man’s eyes they, too, showed only quiet- 
ness and courage. He smiled down at me ; 
and when he smiled something stirred at 
my heart. 

“Come,” he said, just as Sir Lionel had 
said, and the two meii led me out of the 
box. But the passage was blocked with a 
struggling, packed crowd of other men and 
women, fighting their wa^^ to safety with 
the insensate terror of beasts. Somehow — 
I did not know how — 1 was caught into 
the midst of the struggling stream, and I 
knew that Sir Lionel’s arm still held mine ; 
but Dr. Somersby was no longer on my 
other side. Afterwards I heard that he 
had stepped back to allow a wild-eyed wo- 
man to thrust herself forward, but at the 
moment I only knew that he was gone. 1 
only realised that 1 was being borne out 
of the inferno behind me, and that Brian 
Somersby was left there ! 

“Let me go back,” 1 said, and I said it 
instinctively, without a second’s pause for 
thought, “I must go back to him. I can’t 
let him stay there alone.” 

“Go back ?” Sir Lionel’s voice was close 
to my ear, “you can’t go back — why ” 

“I can’t let him stay there alone,” I re- 
peated frantically, whilst still the stream 
of people about me struggled and bore me 
onward, “I would rather die here — with 
him— than go out into safety alone.” ! 
hardly realised what I was saying, and yet 
I knew— in that moment I knew in a 


flash of blinding illumination which oftht 
two men who loved me held my heart— all 
my heart. I knew that I would rather 
back yonder in that dreadful place cr 
smoke and flames with Brian Somersby 
than out under the peaceful June sky, u] 
safety, with any other creature* on earth, 
I think the meaning of my incohereni 
words must have reached Sir Lionel’* 
brain ; but his grasp of my arm did not 
slacken— he drew me on until after an in 
terminable time of breathless, gasping 
struggle, the air of heaven blew on oui 
faces, and a cheer went up from the greai 
crowd waiting in the street below. Anc 
as that cheer went up to the starlit sky f 
hand was laid on my shoulder, and ; 
voice said softly ; 

“Was it true— what you said justnow ?’ 

Brian Somersby was beside me onct 
more, his face was close to mine — the look 
in his eyes set my heart leaping with thal 
strange feeling I had never known before. 

“What ?” I said. We were standing or 
the pavement by now, and people wen 
jostling round us, but I think that in tha 
supreme moment neither of us realised th( 
presence of any other human being. Sii 
Lionel had slipped away to try and find e 
cab ; Brian and 1 stood, as it were, alon< 
in the midst of a multitude, and when ! 
asked that short question, and our eyes 
met again, I knew that my decision wai 
made. 1 knew my own heart. 

“Was— it true— that you would rather b< 
in that— inferno with me— than safe witl 
any other man ?” He dropped his voice 
his arm had drawn me close into its shelter 
“1 heard what you said,” he whispered 
“was it true ? Is it true that you hav( 
learnt to care for me ?” 

“I think it has always been you,” 
whispered back, “1 think it has alway 
been you, but in that awful place to-night 
1 knew it was you— only you, in all th< 
world.” 

And it was in this fashion that I mad< 
my choice. 
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URDU OR BENGALI. WHICH ? 


F R some time past a serious discussion 
bas arisen among the learned men as 
to the point whether Urdu or Bengali 
should be the Vernacular— taught in 
schools and colleges— for Bengali Muham- 
madans. The question is no doubt a 
curious one, but still much discussion has 
arisen. I do not think myself fit to inter- 
fere in these learned matters, but I sec 
no reason why I should not give out my 
opinion. 

In dealing with this question, we must 
consider the arguments put forward b 3 ’ 
both the parties. Those who are lor Urdi 
are of opinion that Urdu is the Lingua 
Franca of India ; and for this reason Urdu 
should be made the vernacular of the 
Mussalman boys and not Bengali, which 
IS confined to Bengal proper only, and 
that to have the unity of India, Urdu will 
better serve the purpose. 

The opposite party are of opinion that 
the Bengali Muhammadans are natives of 
Bengal, and ought, therefore, to learn their 
mother-tongue. Further to have the unity 
of India, it is not necessary, they say, that 
there should be only one language spoken 
by all. 

True it is that Urdu is the Lingua Franca 
of India, but why should Bengali Muham- 
madans give up their mother-tongue ? 
If the attainment of unity be the object of 
introducing one language, let us see how 
the facts stand. Supposing that Urdu is 
introduced amongst the Muhammadan 
boys, as vernacular, we see that, the 
Hindus of Bengal, not a small proportion of 
the population, are excluded. Again, Oriyas 
do not speak in Urdu ; so they are also 
excluded. The people speaking Tamil, 
Telugu, Malyalam, &c , are also excluded. 
So, it is quite cleaft that unity cannot be 
attained by introducing Urdu amongst 
Bengali JMussalmans. 

As charity begins at home, unity must 
also begin at home. If so, for the Bengalis, 
there must be unity in Bengal, and then 
they should strive for a union with the 
other races of India. Do you think yon 
can have hnity of Bengal, if Urdu is made 
10 


the vernacular of the Bengali MuSsalmAhf, 
and Bengali, that of the Hindus ? I put 
forward these arguments with the hypo- 
thesis that vyithout one language f^erft 
can be no unity amongst us. 

If you say that unity can be had, with- 
out introducing Urdu in all proyincei, 
and in spite of having different langnagtiB 
in the different parts of India, I see no 
reason why the Bengalis cannot be uniti^ 
with Bengali as their vernacular. . 

When you speak of the Indian nation,' 
do you mean the nation formed by Indians 
minus the Hindus of Bengal, the Orivas, the 
people of the Tamil, Telugu and other 
tongues ? If you mean that, it is no Indian 
nation at all, but it may be fitly called 
the Indian crowd. Indian nationality 
does not mean anything like the - 
above, but a nation formed of ftU 
Indians— Hindus, Muhammadans, and 
all other sects. If you hold that these 
must be one language for Indian nmty« 
and if you also like to have Urdu as the 
vernacular of the Bengali, you seem to 
give up the consideration of the Hindns, 
which cannot be done. 

Another point that is urged forward in 
favour of Urdu, is that the Beng^ 
Muhammadans connot learn Bengali nlte 
the Hindus, because it is not their Own 
"mother-tongue, if Bengali is not their 
“own” language— language spoken by 
their forefathers— I <lo not know which I#* 
Bengali Muhammadans are Bengalis ; thry 
do not come from Arabia or Persia, bnt 
they are the sons of Bengal. Thetis 
cannot they leain ? Because they are not 
taught well. 

I have met some gentlemen who 
that “Mussalmani Bengali” should 
vernacular of Bengali Muhammadans, | 
am at a loss to find out the meaninjg ^ 
Mussalmani Bengali. Is it sotnetMng 
different from Bengali ? Is there axqrtiter 
called the “Hindu Bengali” ? They snyfhs^ 
the Muhammadans speak a langna^ 
slightly different from the Hin4<is. . I 
not wherefrom they could 
conclusion. If you takr 
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out Bf^ngal, you will fitid that the same 
dif lfut is spokctt at the same place, both 
by the Hindus and the Muhammadans,, 
^though the versions are difFerant in differ* 
ent pSaces; as English is spoken differantly 
in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland ; 
but there is one written language, that is 
the chaste English. So hlso, however 
different may be the dialects, there is, and 


there must be one written language in 
Bengali, both amoti^st the Hindus and 
Muhammadans. This is Bengali. 

But we must not give up the considera. 
tion of Urdu. We must learn it along with 
Bengal, as it is the Lingua Franca of 
India. But if one of the two is to be 
chosen, I am sure, I shall choOle Bengali. 

S. M. A.^ Dm. 


4 NEW BOOK ON BUDDHA’S LIFE AND MESSAGE^ 


I N the beginning of the great poem of 
Kalidas, when he was going to offer his 
obeisance to the poets of old, we find 
these beautiful worcls* ‘‘those who are 
powerful are as keen as the point of a 
diamond.” All great lives are in fact as 
bright and hard as a diamond. How then 
could men have profited by their lives 
unless the great poet had made them acces- 
sible ? For just as the point of a diamond 
can drill a hole through jewels and thus 
enables us to wear them on a thread as a 
necklace, so those who are poets as well as 
powerful make the characters of great 
men, which are bright and hard like jewels, 
accessible to us. But even Kalidas did not 
put his hand to such an arduous task. He 
weaved his garland of poetry using the 
work of other former poets, for he had not 
the courage himself to attempt the work of 
a diamond drill. But love is also a won- 
derfully keen diamond for by its blessed 
influence man wins a friend and at the 
same time the whole world. If there had 
been no love, then this universe with all its 
teeming life and vegetation would have 
been deserted wilderness. By love we 
are satisfied in the friendship of others. 
Mind, life and the senses all rejoice in the 

{ freat festival of love. But such precious 
ove catinot be bought without a price, for 
as soon as one gets it, one has to give up 
the very idea of limitation. You cannot 
find out the i:^al beauty of a son from his 
mother^ for in her eyes his beauty is with- 
out limit. A father cannot tell exactly the 
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virtues of his own child, for in love his 
virtues are beyond limitation. Are then 
the perceptions of love untrue, false ? This 
can never be. We think that the trivial 
limitations which surround everything are 
the only reality. 

But can we regard this as the 
ultimate truth ? Do not the saints 
want to see everything and every man 
residing in the etcjrnal glory t3eyond 
the limitations of . sen^se ? In the eyes 
of a saint all things are equal, there is 
no difference between small and great, 
between the mountain and a mustard seed. 
Here the one who sees outwardly, and the 
worshipper, are poles asunder. He who 
sees things merely with the outward eyes 
magnifies their limitations, but he who 
sees things with the inward eye and wor- 
ships^tben gets freedom from the bondage 
of limitations. It is here that the difier- 
^nce between a historian and a devotee 
lies. To a historian a man seems to be 
limited to a certain time and place, but in 
the eyes of a* devotee such limitations 
vanish. Even sacred spots are regarded as 
common, but in the eyes of a pilgrim a 
sacred spot is more precious than the 
whole world, for he does not merely see it, 
he worships it. When the great Chaitanya 
was born, day and night passed % as usual. 
But Basudeva Ghosh, the devotee, cursed 
his life because he had not lived during 
Chaitanya’s life-time and said “this life is 
vain.” Narottam Das also said “Why has 
Narottam Das not died?” Great men 
who have been born in this world like 
Buddha, Christ, Mahomet, Chaitanya aud 
others have not come merely to make this 
world better, but that they may leave us 
the greatest of all blessings, namely life for 
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ot$x innf^ so£iL aiid food for our spirit* 
The sap tiiat is in this earthy the beauty 
which IS ia the sky, cannot be apprehended 
by us. The trees silently draw up the sap 
and we support our lives by the leaves, 
roots, stems and fruits of the trees. The sap 
which is in fhe earth is inorganic ; what 
makes it organic by putting life into it ? 
These trees ! Standing between the ani- 
mate and the inanimate objects they cons- 
tantly take the essence from the inorganic 
world and make it worth taking by every 
living being. The Vaishnabs describe de- 
votees as like trees. In this world there 
are many truths which come within the 
range of the reason, but which have no life 
in them. We can know them by our reason, 
but our hearts cannot apprehend them. 
All these great saints realising those latent 
truths make them breathe with life so that 
all can share them. Hy eating grass the 
cow is able to provide milk even for those 
who cannot eat grass. By reason alone 
everyone knows that Almighty God is the 
father of all, but the great Saint Christ 
realised his sonship, so that many lives 
were saved through the realisation of the 
Patherho<^ of God, Every one knows 
that God is the Lord of the Universe, but it 
remained for the great saint Chaitanya to 
realise Him as Lord of Love. The Vaish- 
nabs having once grasped this truth were 
saved. Therefore I have said that the 
great saints give life to hidden truths. 
Then there can be no doubt as to the truth, 
tor it becomes our inner food and the sup- 
port of our life. But there are dangers in 
this path also, for what precious jewel has 
man ever obtained in this world without a 
price ? They have to pay for it and a 
great price too. As long as intelligence 
remains latent, it does not decay ; but as 
vSoon as it awakens to life then, like living 
things, as soon as it loses its life, 
it rots. The living truth can only be 
obtained at a great cost, from which 
there is no escape. Up till now man has 
realised those living truths and no 
means of realisation have yet been dis- 
covered apart from these dangers. Those 
who were overcautious destroyed the 
truth by the fetters of their own cleverness. 
Where is there a path which leads to truth 
while at the ^me time free from danger ? 
There is only one way but that is the 
simplest and broadest and therefore the 
most difficult, namely to be always living. 
In our manners and customs, in our know* 


ledge and beliefs, in our setfwreatetS^ 
and in our service, we should ^ ^ 

without some life. Then alone can ^ m 
savedTrom the destmetive influence of tWi 
power of decay. Enough of this. Ttfelt & 
no end to the beneflt which devoted 
derive from the truths that great mm 
express. Historians, because they sec 
m^n merelv as actors on the stage of biS* 
lory, see them only in relation to the time, 
place, and environment in which they Uvedv 
But the devotee does not limit the great 
man within the world of the senses, for he 
makes him a man according to his oism 
heart 7 hen limitations and bondage 
vanish. Therefore in the heart of tm 
devotees the great men always dwell 
beyond limitations. To a historian Christ 
is a mere man though he was a man of 
virtuous and noble character. But to a 
Christian devotee he is beloved as bis own 
possession dwelling in the realm of love 
and therefore for him no limitations eatisf. 
How many human beings are born into 
this world, but when a human child is Wm - 
in my own home with what joy and 
thanks-giving is be welcomed with incense 
and worship. 

Even the poorest man when he walks 
in his own marriage procession feels as if 
he were in royal robes and for him even a 
king makes way, for to-day he will CntCT 
the realms of love and therefore be is 
greater than a king. Should great men 
visit us in the inner recesses of Our hearth 
in their poor clothes and should they come 
with their feet torn with thorns, anq theit 
faces scorched by the sun hungry and 
thirsty ? No ! they must be decorated vritb 
all kinds of ornaments. The moment Ihe 
reat men obtain an entrance into tiJS 
eart of a devotee, they pass beyond ail 
historical limitations, for there a^ sho 
limitations and boundaries in the heart/ 
there everything is infinite, limitless aM' 
without end. To-day be ascends the thtii|l|f 
of love which transforms all things like W 
touchstone. For this reason them mi 
two aspects to the life of Buddha; onltbtodli 
band he is seen by a historian as the ton ^ 
a king who was horn in iCaf>ilavastn 
who realised himself on the banks 0itm 
river Niranjana ; while on the other hm0 
to the eyes of the devotee he is eo^etl||eitf ^ 
different, for to him Buddha blose^msls 
a lotus in the heart of his diScinles 
wealth of the umvemJotms hfs 

and all the various inckients of life are 
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tsaiRijiBiitoa of his lilet. There are however 
difficulties in the way for such 
■devotees^ for if they become a uttle lifeless, 
th^re is every chance of their bedimming 
staguant. But realisation is a process of 
the heart and developes through love and 
the devotee cannot but receive him into his 
heart. Therefore Buddha has one aspect for 
tlwt historian and another for the Buddhist 
devotee who worships him and practices 
austerities in his name. How can these 
two aspects be compared with each other ? 
Comparison is almost impossible, for when 
we try to measure the characters of great 
men in the balance of Truth they become dry 
and when we sprinkle them with the love 
of a devotee they too often become rotten. 

In this book the author has tried his best 
to preserve a true balance, a difficult task 
enough, for one has to "be absolutely faith- 
ful to truth and yet at the same time the 
account of the great man must not become 
'lifeless. The author of this book has how- 
ever tried his best to fulfil his difficult task 
and the amount of success gained has 
astonished me. It is impossible to sail for 
any length of time in both these contrary 
currents, for this path is “as sharp as the 
edge of a razor, it is not only difficult to 
traverse but also to enter upon.” This is 
the opinion of all sages. Such a book 
cannot by any means be bulky, therefore 
this book is not long, although it is quite 
novel. To a non-Buddhist such a book 
has for long been needed, for in this book 
Buddha is represented neither as a dry 
historical figure nor as a divine being of 
prehistoric times. Here he appears in the 
dress of a saint. In that dress he himself 
realised the true path and he is still in 
every age and every country in the hearts 
of all devotees of all sects continuing to 
Spread his holy influence. Therefore in 
this book he is a living figure. The author 
has taken everything from the Buddhist 
Scfiptures, there is the story as well as 
tie message of Buddha, but both the his- 
torical Buddha and the scriptural 
message ate dry when represented sepa- 


rately. The words of many great men 
cannot be fuUy jbterpreted by scripture 
alone, for they did not come only to 
tell of knowlMge or philosophy and to 
leave their words in books of philosophy 
and wisdom. Sometimes their message 
is so profound that even they themselves 
did not fully comprehend it, not t6 speak 
of the interpreters of scripture. Saints 
realise the inner meaning of theit message 
only by contemplation. The message of the 
great saints is a secret mystery and all 
mantras are one in essence. But the form 
which is hidden in the seed cannot be 
revealed simply by heaping the seeds in 
piles. But in the fertile garden of the 
devotee’s heart is to be found the inner 
freshness, the many-coloured flower and 
sweet luscious fruits of devotion. In the 
fragrant scent and tremulous shadows o( 
this garden the whole mind of the devotee 
finds peace and repose. To him who says 
that Buddha was not a devotee I have 
nothing to say. All I can say is that he 
was such a great man that every word 
of his message was an inspired mantra 
If this had not been the ease would sucli 
a large number of men have taken refuge 
in him and been saved? Could the true 
meaning of the message have been discover- 
ed simply by studying the scripture? So 
this author having collected gems of 
scripture has offered them with hands 
stretched out to all devotees. There is 
not a single line in his book that has not 
been taken from either Buddhist scriptures 
or the writings of Buddhist devotees. 
Culling *is message and teaching from 
the devotees and the scriptures, keeping 
his eyes open to the historical facts with 
head bowed down at Buddha’s feet, he 
has served us with the nectar of his 
devotion. Therefore one cannot help ex- 
pressing gratitude to him. But to in- 
troduce such a book to the public words 
are superfluous. Let people read and 
judge for themselves. » 

Kshiti Mohan Sbn, m.a. 

Translated by Anilkumar Mitra. 
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TREE WORSHIP IN" INDIA 

By Mebico. 


T here is probably no country in the 
world where the trees are more rever- 
enced than in India. Right down the 
ages they have been considered sacred and 
regular worship has been paid to them. 
And it is not at all difficult to understand 
how a people, the majority of whom have 
been animists in religion, have felt the 
power of the trees, both singly and in 
groups. ‘‘Unless a man be a forester or a 
timber contractor by profession he cannot 
walk through a forest in spring without 
having his mind stirred with new ideas 
and with good and happy thoughts ..Here 
is an entirely new animated world opened 
up to his adoring gaze ; a world that seems 
to be innocent and pure for everything 
in it is rejoicing and glad. ..on every side 
his eye falls on some form of beauty or of 
grandeur, and they quietly impress pictures 
on his minds never to be effaced.’^ If such 
is the impression on the ordinary man as 
ne becomes acquainted with trees, how 
much more must be the man whose whole 
thought tends to identify all things in 
nature with life and spirit. As the Hindus 
looked on the trees, either singly or as 
forests, they were impressed with their 
l^auty and grandeur, their value as a 
•protection from the sun, and above all 
by their special adaptability as homes 
for the departed spirits and the existing 
agencies of the Creator. The deep forests 
and groves were suggestive of the dark side 
of life, and they were peopled with spirits 
whose designs were evil, while the wood- 
land glades were filled with nymphs, 
dryads, .and fauns, and suggested the 
bright and joyous side of life. The worship 
of trees is in no way confined to India, for 
in many other places it is known and 
accounts of which haye been given in the 
many yalnable books which are now being 
written by students of comparative 
relirion. There is no really satisfactory 
hook which deals with tree worship in 
India though several writers have made 
consid^tat^l^ contributions to it, among 
whom tuajr hs mentioned Frazer and 


1 

Crooke, and Fergusson. The latter^ 
account is to be found in his moQOgtcmili 
on Tree and Serpent Worship as UlustrateiA 
on the wonderful carvings on the 
gateways of Sanchi, the Buddhist top^ W 
the State of Bhopal. Frazer has gathcxsp 
a great mass of information <»i itie 
subject as it relates to all parts of th^ 
world. 

In Ins account of tree worship he 8aj|f«, 
“It may perhaps be regarded as oo;upyiag 
an intermediate place in the history of 
religions between the religion of the buntor 
and shepherd on the one hand whov^ 
gods are mostly animals, and the religiOft'* 
of the husbandman on the other ho^, 
in whose worship the cultivated pl^ta 
play an important part.” Whatever OMiar 
be its place in relation to the other 
developments of religion in the worlds 
there is no doubt that today its worship, 
is carried by people of all classes, high ana 
low, for in some form or other the saersd 
tree, the tulsi, the peepal, the banyan, eto*, 
is associated with the regular worship. 
India we see how it has been embodied til 
Budhism in the cult of Bo tfse. 
examination of the beliefs of the peopJIft^Ilh 
the subject of tree worship will reveal SIpiny 
varieties of thought. By some it is lophtd 
upon as embodying the spirits whink 
influence the fertility of crops and hlMMNMI 
beings and as such are resorted to re|paim%r 
by the people anxious for good crops 43$; 
for ofispring. The tree ,spwially S(»e«MI 
as the abode ot the kindly spirit whwh 
brings such benefi,ts to the cotomttiMlQr 
naturally becomes the sacred viUsip tWJf* 
and the people bring their offennga ^ 
seed time and harvest. Every 
the people gather under its shadH^OifiiPt 
frequently the village 
panchayat; gathers to fettk tha 
which have arisen. Beufg ossoetatoariim; 
kindly deeds the people look 10m 

frienmy eyes, and ore not 
near it. Others are looked np^ .na 
a different nr»y, tlwy are the; 
fvil Spirit?., When the woodcutter. JiafsPPiB 

j<* .t f. ' 
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at wotR ia the aeighbauriog forest '^the 
la-bw aprites are rorced to leave their 
aad they resort to certain trees 
for No one would ever di;eam of 

cutHOg down such trees and the '{teople 
fear to approach them in the dark,, 'not 
even venturing near to gather the twigs. 
It is related that when the English were 
clearing a great tract of forest in jkngnl, 
the natives were afraid to put the axe ro 
the trees, and refused to make a start uStil 
the European in charge had volunteered^ 
to strike the idrst blow by which the wood 
spirit was Released. By thus doing he 
took the wrath of the spirit on himself. 
The mysterious qualities possessed by some 
trees is cOnsiderra to be a sure sign of the 
presence of a spirit ; while the mysterious 
waving of the leaves of some treer, notably 
the peepul, suggests some uncanny resident. 
There are tribes which bury their dead in 
the trunks of trees, and it is a very natural 
deduction that the spirits of these men 
must be resident in the trees, hence their 
caty to propitiate them by gifts and their 
fear of their evil influence. 

The reality of their belief in the presence 
of spirits is clear from an instance of tree 
worship the writer came across a short 
time ago. On the roadside was a tree the 
lower branches of which were covered 
with cheap bangles. On enquiry he was 
informed that two years previously some 
passer by noticed a reddish liquid oozing 
from the tree, and immediately it was 
declared that this was the blood of the 
goddess inside who was angry with the 
people of the village. They had therefore 
erected a small temple at the foot, regular 
worship was performed, and now every 
week hundreds of women go to pay their 
offerings to the goddess and beseech her to 
give them the blessing of offspring. One 
fteqoently comes, across small temples at 
the base of trees, these not infrequently 
dedicated to the .goddess of cholera. There 
is a great banyan tree in the Kunigal 
District' of Mysore, one of the finest 
specimens in the country, with a most 
bmutifol shape. So striking a tree 
has natursdly attracted attention, and 
its Cirigiu is ascribed to superhuman 
agencies, and devotees go there Jb ^worship 
the spirit of the tree. That the natives 
have a dread of the trees, espeeihlly those 
aMk>ria1n^*WR$i evil spiritsis evident from 
a stf^ mofdfri by a writer. IJhe anthori- 
tksora sman town proposed to ptantr' a 


number of sacred peepul trees in the 
bazaars, but the Hindu merchants strongly 
objected on the ground, perhaps not 

S ublicly stated { that they could no longer 
e ana cheat in the shade of the sacred 
tree. There are several interesting customs 
associated with trees and their • worship. 
The jungle tribes of the Central '^ract 
' dance round the Karum tree at their agricul- 
tural feasts, for they recognise* it as the 
abode of the god of fertility. It will 
generally be found that in the near vicinity 
of the snake shrines which are to be seen in 
great numbers in Southern India, there are 
two trees of different, species, i.e., amar- 
gossa and a fig. These grow side by side 
till the age of twenty when they are both 
solemnly married with the same ceremonies 
as in the case of human marriage. In 
order that a worshipper may bring him- 
self into close communion with the spirit 
of the tree, he will tie some small fragment 
of his garment to the trunk, in that way 
forming a line of communication. If the 
shepherds of Kulu are suffering from any 
kind of disease, he believes that if he drives 
a nail into the trunk of the cedar tree 
which is very sacred to them, the malady 
will pass from him into the tree. Hence 
the spirit of some maladies reside in trees, 
and care must be taken not to venture too 
near them. The male fi*g tree is still 
considered the abode of the goddess of 
fertility and thousands of women resort 
to them with a prayer for the gift of sons. 

It -is natural, then, the tree being so 
sacred, that we should expect to find some 
traces o|.this belief in the ancient literature 
of India. This literature teems with stories 
and records many wonderful incidents of 
the gods, goddesses, holy men and animals 
who used to disport themselves on the 
branches. There they held conversations 
with each other, and in some cases, made 
their ascent into heaven from the tops of 
]^hem. The cutting down of trees was 
considered a great crime, and *one often 
finds strict Hindus today who will oppose 
strenuously any scheme which involves 
the removal of trees from parts of the town 
where their presence. is somewhat of a 
drawback. The cutting down of a tree 
was likely to bring misfortune, for Ravana 
in the poem called Ramayana is stated to 
have cned, “I have nat cut down any fig 
tree in the month of Vaishaka, why then 
does calamity befoll me ?” Mention < has 
been made of the colt of the Bo tree in 
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Buddhlim. No oo* who has visited Gya, 
the crotfe of Indian Buddhism, and in a 
sense, of the world, for here it was Buddha 
received enlightenment, can foil to be 
impressed with the wonderful reverence 
the visitors pay to that ancient tree. It 
seems to be the very next thing to be 
adore^ after respect has been paid to the 
god fd thfe temple The legend concerning 
sepms to be true, “Ever green, never grow- 


ing or decreasing but still living OH 
for the delight and worship of 
Few idols, if any, are more widely 
shipped than this sacred tiee at Gj^ *11'' 
its offshoot in Ceylon. There at% do»oh> 
less many other aspects o( tree wotsh^ 
not noticed in tl^is brief article, but enoufp 
has been said to show that in this countty 
it ^lays u prominent part in the life of the 
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The Indtiui Lilimry Year Bocik and Author's who 

It who for 1915 V Edited by Prof. A‘ Mia a, M, A 
Published by the Panim Office^ Babadurganj, 
Allahabad, 1915, Price Rs. 2 only. 

The Panini Office of Allahabad has broken new 
jrround in several directions, and this book is a new 
departure in the field of Indian publishing enterprise. 
It is a very interesting, informative and useful book 
of reference for authors, publishers, journalists, 
publicists, public speakers, and the general reader. 

The introduction furnishes interesting and stimula- 
ting reading. The Editor begins by giving an 
account of the Renaissance in India. In the Report 
)n Publications issued and registered in the several 
provinces of British India during 1897, it was stated 
tkat “A political and a religious upheaval has follow-* 
d in the wake of this intellectual Renaissance, which 
IS gathering strength as years roll by,’' Prol. 
Vlitra observes that the Revival of Learning has 
brought to light and made manifest a new ideal of 
human life and culture in India. As the revival of 
earning in Europe drew its inspiration from 
incient Greece and Rome so in India the old Sanskrit 
storehouses of learning have Ijeen drawn upon for 
mr inspiration. The right method of studying the 
Sanskrit classics has been bit upon, by which it has 
leen possible to show the falsity of the occidental 
lotion “that the Hindu civilisation is essentially 
ion-industrial and non-political, if not pre-indus- 
rial and pre-political and that its sole feature is 
iltra-asceticism and over-religiosity.” 

'’Enthusiasm for the classics was followed in 
Europe by a love for the vernaculars. So in India, 
oo, an impetus to the cultivation of the vernacular 
las been the outcome of the Revival of the Sanskrit 
naming, and like the rising sun, this new phase in 
lationaiHfe was first manifest in Bengal in the East.’’ 

This observation of the Editor is amply supported 
‘y quotations from the Report on Publications issued 
ind registered in Bengal during the year 1881, 
vritten by the late Babn Chandranath Bose, 
.'ibrarian, Bengal Library, from Mr. C. S. Bayley’s 
Annual Report on Bengal Library for the year 
again from Babn Chandranath Bose's Report 
the Report on the Bengal Libraiy for 
and from whin Mr. F. H. Skrine, late Com- 
'iissiouer td’the ChitSigong Diyision, wrbte in 1897. 
Skrine said I- 


' Bengali is a true daughter of ancient Sanskrit 
and approaches its parent more nearly |}jnn an;^ 
Indian language in the qualities which have rendcreiS 
Sanskrit so uqrivalled a medium for the expressiot] 
of the highest ranges of human thought. It nnitei 
the mellimiousness of Italian With the power possessed 
by German of rendering complex ideas, and I cannot 
but regret that so little encouragement has wiett 
afforded by the State to its cultivation.” 

The Editor then passes in review the activities ol 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, the Bangiya Bahi^a 
Parishad, the Karha and Barcndra Research Societfi^ 
the Nagari Prachariiii Sabha of Benares and the 
A'.iatic Society of Bengal. 

Prof. Mitra then shows what a beneficial infiuence 
Bengali literature has exercised on the other verpa^ 
cular literatures ot India, particularly on Oiigasati 
and Hindi. It has not escaped his attention that 
following on the revival of letters in India there hov 
been ajso a revival in the domain of Art. 

^ We now come upon some tables relatiag to 
Printing Presses, and publications. Figures 
given for the number of Presses, and of the JJeWft 
papers, periodicals and books published in 
The number of books published in 1911 in* tw 
principal Indian languages is also mentioned. 
following observations quoted from the Statlftiol m 
British India for 1911-12 will be found ititere«til|g 

“The fertility of the Bengal presses is notietahlf 
as regards the production of books, which gfmtif 
exceed in number those produced in any asthaTf 
province. In the numlier of newspaper!, honr#T«t<i 
the United Provinces stood first, followed by B<*nilpayi 
Bengal, Madras, and the Punjab in the stalW 
^iorder.” . ( 

Then follow' a table giving the number mpMfy 
ing presses, newspapers, periodicals and bobat 
Indian languages according to pvoyti^, auiblK 
showing the number of men who spsair the 
Vernaculars of India, a table showlag th|? nwnlWfe 
of literate men and the proporrion W 

diflhrent provinces, a table which ehows the jpoiwla^ , 
tion and the emnlher of literate persons of India hty' 
religions, and a^ table girit^ the perantafe 
literacy by sex and locality. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Then follows an account of the oiigh»«iMM| 
gmm of the Press in In im 

account importm^ 4>piiiibnh on the 
prefi of such atatehciian it- Lord i 
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Charles Trevdyan 

4I114 Eemps^a, are quoted. 

The iatrodaetiott concludes with a paragraph pn 
thifr itaportimce of Whrarics. 

The Iwyoducdoh^ is followed by the Directories 
ment^tsed below, the names in each being given in 
order : ^ 


1. AittborSi 

% periodicals and Newspape^s, 

S. News Agencies, 

4. Libraries and Reading Rooms, ^ 

5. Literary and Scientific Associations, 

6. Printing Presses. 

7. Bookiwuers and Publishers. 


These lists, the Editor acknowledges, are neither 
exhaustive, nor free from inaccuracies here and there. 
But for these defects heiomot much to blame. In the 
first place, such defects are incidental to all pioneeriiig 
work In the second place, enquiries for information 
do nok^ iinfortunately, meet with an adequate 
respooW^ jpora our countrymen. We da hope in the 
future ^tions of the work, the publishers will be 
rewgimed with readier and ampler co-operation on 
the part of the public. 

The bodk concludes with full reprints of 


The Newspapers Act, 1908, 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, 

The Indian Copyright Act, 1914, and 
Indian Coypright Regulations. 

It will thus be seen how useful a manual this publi- 
cation is for authors, editors, publishers, journalists, 
platform speakers and all who wish to be well- 
inlormed regarding Indian literary and linguistic 
matters. 


The Dietetic Treatment of Diabetes. By Surgeon- 
Major B, D. Basu, LM,S. (Retired). Fifth Edition 
frerised and enlarged). Published by the Panini 
O&cCf Allahabad, 1915. Price Rq. 1-8. 

Sometime ago, a philanthropic nobleman of 
JMadras placed at the disposal of tne government of 
that Presidency, a sum of fifty thousand Rupees for 
investigating the cause of prevalence of Dialmes in ** 
India. The medical man who was appointed for the 
^jtask, went to Germany to study the modern methods 
of research to properly conduct the investigation. The 
war broke out and he is interned there. So it is not 
known when he will commence his work. 

The meeting of the governing body of the Indian 
Research ^nd Association, held in Simla on the Slst 
Match 1916, approved of the programme of an inves- 
tigation intjo tne prevalence of ^iftiology of diabetes 
inltidia, recently commenced in ‘‘Calcutta by Major 
Me. Cay, I. M. S 

While the sufierers from Diabetes are mostly 
Indians, it is desirable that the investigator should 
belong to that race. However, let us hope that those#** 
noii4ndian gentlemen who are conducting the investi- 
gqtion into the subject will dot be swayed by certain 
n^oas which prevail in certain quarters regarding 
the Wide occurence of diabetes amongst the peojde of 
this eotmbcy. To these investigators^ we commend for 
petasM Basu's little treatisCi 

Tte^rst editioh oftbis book apg^sd in July 1909 
add tie ifth in March this year* TJb is one of the 
piJbOifb of the asefhlitess of the woric, which is intended 
|br the ipedlicat practitioner as well as. the lay man. 

is or <^inion that physidatis of 

ydin ^rt perhaas the first in the world to dii^^nose 
Wiaf Hotwithstapding the resear- 

^Clii s^ piyskiant in 


modem times it is perhaps not too much to say that 

the etiology and pathology of this disease remam as 
obscure to-day, as they were ip the day« of Charaka 
and Susmta'' 

The author holds that Diabetes MelUtus {that 
is, voiding a lar^ amount of urine containing exces- 
sive quantities of sugar and nitrogen) is not a specific 
disease. Glycosuria or diabetes ulellitus should, he 
thinks, like fever, be considered a symptom, and, 
as in fever the aim of the physician is not so much to 
reduce the high temperature as to cure the disease of 
which the febrile condition is one of the symptoms, 
so in diabetes the physician should not, rest content 
with merely trying to reduce the quantity of sugar 
in the urine, but to treat the condition or conditions 
of which it is a product. 

Major Basu then quotes Dr. Pavy’s enumeration 
of the conditions leading artificially to the production 
of glycosuria. This is followed by a classification of 
glycosuria as regards the conditions leading to its 
production. In the book under notice the author 
restricts the term dia.betes to that form of glycosuna 
which is consequent on alimentary toxaemia He 
recognises a pre^lycosuric stage, in whidh the symp 
toms are those of what is vaguely termed Indigestion 
or Dyspepsia. He gives his reasons f6r thinking that 
in most cases diabetes is a manifestation of alimentary 
toxaemia. The author then describes in detail how 
alimentary toxaemia is brought about by. 

I. Errors in diet, 

II. Disordered conditions of the digestive juices, 

III. The toxins discharged by the bacteria in the 
alimentary canal. 

He shows the evils of the excessive export of wheat, 
which obliges the people to fall back upon inferior and 
unwholesome food-grains, quoting Sir William 
Crookes in support of his views. The use of over 
polished rice and the Bengali mode of cooking nee 
are shown to be injurious. The adulteration of ghee 
.and milk and other articles of diet, tea-dripking, the 
use of cayenne pepper and spices, are discussed as 
causes of dyspepsia leading fo alimentary toxaemia 

Dr. Basu says: 

“It is the belief of many that diabetes has been 
prevalent in this country since the introduction of 
the potato. There may be some justification for this 
belief, if we remember the fact that the potato 
contains the poisonous alkaloid and glucoside 
known as solanin. Consumption of potato in large 
quantities disturbs the digestive systert: and thus 
gives rise to alimentary toxaemia.*" 

In a footnote he observes that “Regarding 
potatoes, the golden maxim to be observed, is noth 
exposure to light)' It is stated in a well-known work 
on gardening, viz., Thompson's “Gardeners’ Assib 
tant " : 

“If the weather is cloudy so much the better, foi 
the tubers should be exposed to light as little as 
possible, and more especially not to briglit sunshine 
It is well known that all the green patts of the Potato 
are more or less poisonous, and so the finest white 
fioury Potatoes become, by exposure to Hgh^ 
Potatoes may be white, black, or purple external! 
and their flesh, notwithstanding, be white and got 
when cooked ; but expose them to the light Tor a 
longer or shorter perjod, according to its intensity, 
and the flesh of all will become green apd tin whol^ 
some. Some persons dig * lyi their Potatpel ; 
leave tl^m exposed to the* sup^ rays to dry previous ' 
to storing ; but this is a hud mjactice* fott PwSlie days 
of bright autnmn sun wil nswly 4 «i^n-up 

Potatoes to a vary itnuriohs extent ; and this beio^ 


mvim 


the case, thatuliers should not be exposed to tlie 
sunshine even for & sij^gle day. 

**It should th<?J*efore always be born? in mind that 
from the tiihe Potatoes are taken out of the ground 
till they arc to be cooked, they should be exposed to 
light as little as possible. If, after having been dug 
up, they must lie on thfe ground in heaps for but 
one day< or even less, they should be protected 
from light till they are pitted. If stored in a shed, 
loft, cellar, or any other place, light should be entirely 
excluded ; if in a building, to the interior ot which 
light must-be admitted, it should nevertheless be 
prevented from rca^jhing the tubers by some close 
covering.*’ Thompson’s ‘^Gardeners Assistant,” edited 
by William Watson, Part VI. 

As cultivatorf of the potato in India observe th*' 
maxim of Non^e^posare to Light more in its breach 
than otherwise, it is easy to understand how unwhole- 
some that article becomes b)' the action of the tropical 
sun. 

Regarding the causes of the disordered conditions 
of the dij^tive juices, he says they are manv, e , 
worries, anxieties, nervous disturbances, irrej. I'lrities 
of diet, unmasticated foods, &c We « 5 !ial cpiote 
what he says regarding worries and anxictu b: 

“Worries and anxieties are an important fa or m 
the causation of toxaimia and hence of diabetes. It is 
the Jews who are said to be victims of diabetes more 
frequently than any other community in Europe. 
There must be some commpn factoi in the case of 
the Jews and editcated Indians to account for the 
prevalence of this disease amongst them. Perhaps 
from their peculiar pobtical situations, both the Jews 
and educated Indians are subject to wo^'ries and 
anxieties of many sorts.” 

“That this -is an important tetiological factor ol 
the disease, m^ be ga^thered from its large prevalence 
in Germany of late. It is noticed in the Lancet for 
February 1st, 1913, p. 351 

“The statistical records of Prussia show that the 
death rate from diabetes has been increasing of late 
V-ears. ** It is suggested that the increase is partly 
caused by the growth of luxury and the greater 
consumption of rich food, and also by the nervous 
strain connected with modern life. * • * With respect 
to individual trades and professions it has been found 
that persons engaged in the preparation and sale of 
rood and spirituous liquors, soldiers and men bclong- 
ng to the civil and ecclesiastical services had a 
hgher death-rate from diabetes than other classes of 
the population.” 

We would draw the attention of all householders 
ind municipal authorities to the following 
paragraph : 

”One of the most important causes of alimentary 
oxasmia in India is undoubtedly the condition of the 
atrines generally all over the country. The ciyilizaM# 
ion of a land is to be judged from the condition of 
ts latrines. In rural tracts, no latrines are attached 
o dwelling houses, as their inhabitants go to fields 
o attend to the calls of nature. This has its obvious 
id vantages. But in towns the lacrines generally are 
lot what they should be. They are ill-ventilated, 
dtby and not provided in sufficient numbers to meet 
rtf ^^^'****®*»e«w of the memlMrs of a large household, 
rhe^ condition is such that it is disgusting to many 
o visit them to answer the calls of nature Latrines 
should bit improved* If half of the time devoted to 
oiiet, were spent In water tloacts, it would greatly 
eheve jdlmeatary loxmmia of persons calling.them- 

'J'he wiaep^aletiee of malaria in di6ferent proviii* 
1**1 


ces of India also explains the occurt^ of 
to^ toxaemia. ^ ^ 

The author combats the idea that SnMtlU 
due to sexual excesses on the part of Indians/’ Bh 
says 

”As a aiiie, they, and especially the educated 
amongst them, are not given to so much 
excesses as inhabitants of the Western countries. 

IS the educated Indians who suffer more than unedh^ 
cated ones from this disease. It passes one’s com** 
prehension why they should be more vicious thap 
their uneducated brethren as far as sexual morality 
goes.” 

As regards the treatment of diat^etes, the v«i;y 
name of the book indicates that the author confines 
himself to dietetic methods, lie describes the cffiw^S 
of fasting, physical cxercartss and gastric lavage Imd 
douche, and dv\ell 8 upon the importance of Yoga. 

“The holy sages of India found out for themadvcs 
the curability of nUmenta<*y toxaemia by means which 
we may adopt even now, with great advantage. 
In recent j-^ears n»y brother, Rai Bahadur Btis 
Chandra Basil, whivis well-known for his Sanskrit 
scholaiship in almost every country of the civilised 
world, has kindled the interest 0 * th#public in the 
study ot this system of Hindu philosophy by his 
various writings on the subject.” 

“Antar-dhauti is sub-diyided into four partSr^ 
Vatasara (wind purification), \arisam (water 
purification), Vahnisara (fire purification^ and 
Bahiskrita.” 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a consideration^ 
of the chief articles of diet for diabetics. As in other 
portions of the book, so in this the author gives 
1 he opinions of the leading authorities and admi hli 
own opinions based on experience. The comparative 
value of meat diet and vegetarian diet is discussed. 
The author is of opinion that diabstics live long Ift 
India partly because they arc practically ire(|e- 
tarians. 

Some of the headings will show the various kitide 
of food stuffs whose value has l)cen discussed |n #te 
bodk: fats and ffits in dialietes, vegetarian di(et 
for diabetics, barrafulness of flesh foods in diabetes^ 
flesh foods disorganize kidneys, why vegetable 
is beneficial in diabetes, milk in diabetes, curdwjtlif 
milk, whey, use of fats in diabetes, oat-meal 
potato cure, bran and potato bread, rice cure, mdm 
substitutes for diabetes, the use of millet diabelei. 
fruits to diabetics, substitutes for sugar, gUifle #*4 
diabetes^ diabetic patent foods, the cocoa-nut eUte, 
soya-bean in did|w 8 tes, the use of pea-nutS* tljieuse 
of dais, the use of oleaginous seeds such a« Setam«« 
cbironji or piaJ, poppy-seeds, cotton-seed, glteg 
vegetables, citric acid, pan-chewing, beV 4 ra 0 V% 
alcoholic beverages. hV 

The concluding paragraph of the iv 

important. ^ i ** 

^‘As I look upon diabetes as a manifestaM<pti m 
alimentary toxaemia, 1 should treat every indi#k^f 
case on its own merits. It^is not necessary tO . 

a too rigid diet, which, by producing di^gu«t.for 
might make a patient worse. Anyming wllie& 
ttUeves alimenta^ toxsemia is bound to 
to the diabetic. Hence the importance of vegetonaa . 
dietary and Mits in the treatment ot the diseaas 
and the restriction, if not the tatal withdrawal^: of 
meat, alcohol, tea, eodfec, m4 cocoa.” ^ ^ 

It is a valuable work. As it isiiot 

crlS!l8«K: 

jlliabetcs to nnra it cattily. 
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Hkttir lloltk, Hiitiiry «iid Servient 

ti> kritaiii. S&itit Nibal Singh. Itlaatrated. London * 
^ampsoa Low^ St Co., Ltd 1914, Ss, Sd 

mt 

This book is nearly printed on tlpck strong paper. 
There are 20 trell-ehosen and nicely execute illustra- 
tioas. The book is divided into five chapters: The 
Mettle of the Men, Fighting Clktts, The Indian 
Armies, Deeds of Dash and Daring, Past Services to 
Britain, and British Authorities on Indian Gallantry, 
In tne first chapter Mr, Singh shows in detail how 
India’s. whether “short or tall, black or 
fair^kihtM^iV handsome or homely, intelligent or 
slow-wittid, idol-breaker or image- worshipper, all, 
know how to handle arras with deadly efifect.” “Men 
of valorous deeds, their heroism and chivalry are 
writ large In the annals lif Ind from the dim dawn 
of civilization down to our day and age.” They have 
fought many times, in the past, to crush Britain’s 
cnemied-^Bhropean, African, and Asiatic— and to 

establisbi Consolidate, and save the British dominion 
in India, aod to assist in conserring Imperial interests 
in many parts of Asia and Afrle^ This, is, however, 
the first tii^e in history when they are waging war 
on European soil. • ' 

In the second chapter the author gives the history 
of the origin and migration of the Hindu, Musalman, 
Sikh and Christian fighters of India. One cannot 
hold him responsible for the anthropology, ethnology 
and aociologv of this chapter;— he follows writers 
like Sir H. Risley. 

The third chapter is devoted to an account of the 
Indian armies of yarious descriptions— standing, 
mounted police, military police, militia, levies, and 
reserves,— and their numerical strength, organisation, 
training, equipment, &c. 

The fourth chapter, entitled Deeds of Dash and 
Daring, explains itself, and makes stirring reading. 

^The fifth tells us that previous to the mutiny 
“The sepoy army had built up the ..fabric of the 

British Empire in India ; ” {The . Imperial 

Gazetteer of India^ Vol. IV.), an^ that (luring, the 
Mutiny, in the words of Captain Lionel J. Trotter, 
but for the help of the “Sikh, Hindu and Moham- 
madan sepoys and police. ..our own countrymen 
t Jf.e., Britishers] would have fought in vain” (India 
Uidder VictoriHy by Captain Lionel f. Trotter, Vol. 
H., p, 89), and makes a rapid survey of the im- 
portant campaigns in which Indians have been 
employed outside India proper since the eighteenth 
century. m 

The last chapter gives a few exlracls, taken hap- 
hazard, frejra the very large numbef of appreciations 
of the soldierly guaHties of the martial races of India, 
placed on record by British Generals and high civil 
officials. 

It will thus be seen that the book gives much iti- 
formatipn that people desire to have at the present 
time. It is written in a clear, readable style. 

Thbugh “the book as it stands has been especially 
written for the present occasion, “ we think it our 
duty to ofier a word of criticism* or two on one or 
two second chapter. The writer says : 

“From the point of view of fighting, many of them 
[ Indian dans and tribes ] have no valpe whatever, 
and others are indifferent material J am not 
^nc^cned here with any but the virile population of 
Hind^tau.’L The implication is that only the very 
lew Indian clahi or tribes or classes from which 
reerm^ are taken; are virik* and that the rest, who 
fosra the vast majority of the people of India, 


are not virile. This is not correct. K the author 
had simply confined hituselfto a description of the 
classes from which recruits are enlisted, without 
directly' or indirectly sitting In judgment on those 
who do not enjoy the right of entering the 
army there would have been no room for criticism ; 
but ne has not done so. We .think it is an error of 
of judgmeat. All the same, we feel bound to point 
out that in every civilized country of the world, any 
man, if physically fit, can enter the army ; "but such 
is not the case in India. Here only certain religious 
sects, castes, or tribes are eligible to furnish recruits 
to the Indian army. Even it it be assumed for the 
sake of argument that heredity plays no inconsider- 
able part iii the making of soldiers, the question 
naturally arises if the ranks of the native army are 
recruited from all the known fighting races and castes 
of the country. If so, what about the Maratha 
Brahmans, the descendants, kinsmen and comrades 
of the Peishwas ? What about the descendants of 
those with whose help Clive, Coote, Lawrence, Corn- 
wallis, Wellesley and Lake fought the battles which 
laid the foundation of British supremacy in India ’ 
They are now excluded from the army. When they 
laid the foundations of British rule in India, there 
were no Sikhs, Jats, Goorkhas, Pathans, Dogras or 
Garhwalis in the British Indian army. 

For our own part, we do not believe ia anything 
like hereditary fighting castes. The followers of the 
mild and meek Guru Nanak, now known as Sikhs, 
were not originally a fighting people. Half a century 
ago, even 25 years ago, the Japanese were not coii 
sidered a martial people. In Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
(1890), Vol. VI, pp. 285-86, the vast majority^ of the 
Japanese are described as submissive and timid. The 
Iron Duke of Wellington used to say that man is 
naturally a coward, it is discipline which makes him 
brave. General John Jacob wrote 

“The attending to, acknowledging at all, in any 
way, any distinctions of race, tribe, caste, &c., as 
giving any rights or implying any merits, appears to 
me to be a very great error. 

“Men should be enlisted with reference to indivi- 
dual qualifications only. Any race, tribe or caste, 
the iiKjividuals of which possessed high personal quali- 
fications, would necessarily predominate over the 
others, but not by reason of rac(% tribe or caste, but 
simply on account of their personal and individual 
qualifications. This cannot, I think, be too much 
insisted on, or too frequently kept in view,” P. 78 ot 
Papers connected w^h the Reorganization of the Army 
in India, presented to both houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty, 1859. 

Page 82 of the same blue-book contains the follow- 
ing opinions of General John Jacob 

“The practice of recognizing differences of tribes, 
castes, &c., as implying merit or demerit, or in any 
**Vrav affecting a man’s position as a soldier, is most 
faulty. Men should be enlisted as soldiers, and their 
merits estimated according to their pdwer and wil- 
lingness to perform their duties as sal|diefs; caste, &c., 
should never be alluded to or recogn|(iks| Jn any way.” 

The Adventure of the Gooroo Nddlle ; a Tale in 
the Tamil Language Translated by Benjamin Bating- 
ton of the Madras Service, Reprinted and 

Published by the Panm t>Mce^ Allahabad l$ld 
Price Eight Annas, # 

Father Bcschi, the author of th| original Tamil 
sto^y of which this is an Bngiisk translation^ was 
an Italian Jesuit priest He ltel4 the appointment 
of Divan under the celebrated Oiunda SaSeb during 
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his rwle ai Nawab of Tridimopoly. Prom the 
moment of arrival in India, in conformity 
with Hindn custom, aoaiidoned the use of animal 
food and employed Brahmans to prepare his meals. 
He adopted the habit of a religious devotee, and on 
his visitations to his flock assumed all the pomp 
and pageantry with which Hindu Gurus usually 
travel. He was the author of numerous Tamil 
works in ‘prose and verse and was surnamed Virainn- 
muni or tne great Champion Devotee by the Tamils. 


The adventures of the Gooroo Koodle 
disciples Blockhead, Idiot, Simpleton, Duflee 
are really very droll. Half a rupsc %OUld tSe! '## 
spent in passing a pleasant hour in the 
of these ingenious dullards. The good-nailii^ 
Gooroo is so inoffensive a person that one could v^iwli 
that hts adventures had not ended in a tn^gtoal 
manner. ™* 


COMMENT AND CRiriCISM 


SOCIAL REFORM. 

(A word of contradiction) 

Mr. Dhirendranath Chowdhuiy’s article entitled 
“Social Reform” in the November issue of 1914 is full 
of interest and displays the writer’s most u.v*ornpro 
uiising attitude toward caste for which he has always 
been known to the Bengali-reading public and even to 
cultured people outside Bengal. ^ In t’lis campaign 
he has the whole-hearted support of all light-niinded 
men and women in India, and we arc hanging with 
him in all earnestness to see the day when a man 
will be taken for what he is, and not according to his 
station in life. 

In quoting Herbert Spencer and Sir Herbert Rislty 
Mr. Chowdhury seems to take their ol)servations as 
well established facts and working theories. Herbert 
Spencer was, and I believe still is, great, but since his 
Lime social sciences have taken pretty long strides and 
left him and his collaborators far in the rear. As lor 
Sir Herbert we have not yet found suflicient reasons 
to take his observations at their par value though 
his studies may be of some help to us in canying on 
Indian ethnological researches in the future. It is 
a vast field of study and is well vvortli devoting one’s 
whole life-time to it. 

The Bengal peasantry may be, and probably is, 
largely Dravidian, but one wlio has travelled ex- 
tensively in Bengal, as the present writer thinks 
he has had the privilege to, would hardly agree with 
Sir Herbert in his conclusion that the Bengalees 
are Mongolo*I)r a vidian “with a sprinkling of Aryan 
blood here and there.” In fact, the higher classes 
in Bengal generaHy have the distinctive Caucasian 
features, the complexion varying from brown 
almost white and in a small number of caseV to 
absolutely white. We need to exercise our own 
sight and not see through Sir Herbert’s glasses. 
On the other hand in the so-called Dravidian and 
ethnologically “black” country there are whole 
families that are distinctively Caucasian. This 1 
had the opportunity to observe when 1 was travel- 
ing in Southern India tvvjo #*^^8 and a half ago, and 
it IS well-known to most ’pe^le who have travelled 
in the South. Again along the Himalayan border and 
in Assam we can trace Itfongolian characteristics 
in the physfogltoy of the people. So long as a 
people ^€8 not its own stamp by intermixture 

witn otln^ races it is, and should be regarded as 


what it sta ids for. So we see though there is both 
Dravidian and Mongolian blood in some groitps 
of people in Bengali they as a wdiole could not pe 
called Mongolo-DrSvidian. I wish I could gO dettjlir 
into the subject but that was fur froiA my otnfet, 
in writing these few lines. In fact if we were tO 
follow Sir Herbert’s line of argument wc might most 
justly put down the natives of Spain, Portugal, Italy 
and Greece as Ncgmid, as also the Magyars, Lapps 
and Finns as purely Mongolian peoples A deta&ed 
discussion is ind possible here, otherwise it COtfld 
have been shown to the entire satisfaction of uie 
reader as to how many r«ces in Europe are Indo- 
Kuropeans only in name. Neither from a riiicial 
nor from a linguistic point of view can they cWlP 
tlic name that is thrust upon them owing to shcef 
ignorance or habit. 4 . ^ 

lam afraid Mr. Chowdhury is far from mm 
correct when he says : “Theoretically speaking, Mf 
change of skull would require infinitely mOrc fiSie 
than that of co)or.”Kccent anthropological lescattlias 
carried On in Nevy YoikCity reveal conditions 
the opposite ol wflnt has been formulated by 
Chowdhury. The skull of the human body ii as 
much subject to changes in new environwenta a# 
climatic conditions as the more plastic part*. 
has been most w^onderfullv demonstrated ail 
should like to refer Mr. Chowdhury and ikf 
interested in the study to the wntinga of /b . 
Franz Boas of the famous Columbia Umvef»i1;j|f/iii| 
the City of New York. ^ LI 

Th^ the ski a more susceptible to 
changes than Mr. Chowdhury supposes thero ®|||i 
be no doubt. Blond American tourists COW 
Irom Mexico and S«)uth America with tanned i 
and consume “extra soap” to regain iMpJ 
plexion. Anglo-Indians arc darker than theif mm Ifl 
England and their grandchildren are abo »t m 
the fairest of ourboyaChildren born to Indian 
in tempernte climes^ arc considerably ligb^ 
their parents. The practice of anmnting 
and whole body of children from their c« 
as also of exposing them to the sun insom«t. _^ 
countries are uOt unimpoftant factors m ^ 

complexion which hoVC been taken not« off- 
writers. The positions of the child dnnog the crad 
period in different countries vary and may well hem 
fy the reason of the difference in shape of ikeakafi . 
the mature man. There ait wlft! 


one’s observation and cowdcf^oii 
reach any warmathblc 
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It is not by proving that we are bot a pure race geously. No sneaking around the biilii will 
or the revetae that we can break caste or for that in this matter. Affianced social sciences have given 
ni<^tterdo away with race prejudice. We are what their verdict ; has sijoken out. ^If we cannot 

we are. , Ths^t forms part of a vast study. The* keep pace with them in their onward mnreh, pmy 
|}ractical aspect of the question is, has caste any let us give up our fond prattle about a ‘*Hindu 
meaning 5h it, is one caste, and for that matter, Renaissance.” 
one race really higher than another, is there any ^ 

true inspiration in it, or will it make us great in the iNou PaaKAS BANDYOl*ADHYAy. 

scale of nations ? Let us face these questions coura- Princeton, New Jersey ; U. S. A. 


HINDU IMMIGRATION 

With special reference to the U. S. of America. 


A topic of world-wide interest is this of 
Hindu Immigration. Head tax, qua- 
rantine, social boycott, organised 
racial tyranny proved inadequate until at 
last absolute exclusion of the Hindu has 
been proposed and partly carried on in 
some parts of the world. The plea for 
such exclusion is said to be partly econo- 
mic and partly social. 

Before we enter upon tlie subject it will 
be necessary to bring out the causes and 
history of Hindu immigration'* and then 
examine the arguments that are advanced 
against the Hindu in a scientific light with 
what material is available about him in 
this connection. 

The early history of man ih a history of 
his wanderings from one part of the globe 
to the other and his activities during such 
movement ^nd immediately after his settle- 
ment. The Old Testament is preeminently 
such a hiistory of the Semitic people. The 
Vedas of the Hindus are notable specimens 
of the same type of literaturie. Here the 
Aryan fathers have told us the story of 
their cradle-life in India, Before the advent 
of Christ large numbers of the Greeks hdd 
moved to India. The European countries 
have been po|)ulated by such movement of 
Aryan humanity. Even in fhe New Testa- 
ment period such movetnent was not at an 
end. Later, Persians with a strain of 
Semitic blood migrated into^^lndia. The 
Jews have spread themselves all the world 
over. The Armenians hhh^e moved far and 
wide. The English were, a few centuries 
as young a nation as the 
Americ^hs today, the latter furnishing the 
wonderful ihovement of the human 


race from all the different parts of the 
globe to one vast new contihent. Wonderful 
and deeply interesting is this story of hu- 
man movement from age to age. Without 
this the history of the present-day world- 
civilization would have been very different. 

“Hindu Imigration'^ as it is now styled 
in America, is a thing of recent date. 
“Crossing the waters’^ is a great sin for 
the common Hindu, and yet he has crossed 
the sea. Many highly cultured Hindus 
even today are known to be deadly op- 
posed to the idea. But when a people is 
always on the border-land of starvation, 
no speculation of the opulent or sophistry 
of the cultured can prevent the stronger 
among them from acting against the time- 
honored traditions of their country. What 
the Hindu social reformer could not bring 
. about, what the sturdy Christian mission- 
ary failed to effect, has been made partly 
possible through the workings of deep-seat- 
ed economic causes. 

The causes of Hindu emigration are 
however not only economic, but also social 
and to some extent political. The abject 
poverty of the people of India stands out 
in striking contrast with the opulence of 
not a few sparsely settled and prosperous 
countries of the world. That lana taxes 
arc too heavy in India where agricultiire is 
the almost exclusive pursuit &d industry 
of the native population, and |,hat prohibi- 
tive taxes, direct or indirect, on otner indi- 
genous industries eitcepting those that 
produce raw materials ate rigorously im- 
posed, are facts too well known to stu- 
dents of world-economics, .By being in 
constant touch with the Qfritish people 
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whose “tfitfon Jick” waves in the wind 
’ven in the .4 utscemaost part9*ci4the world, 
the bolder aajBong the Hindus have found 
an ootlfet frCM» the land of their birth to 
seek joh(g else w^re, thus to enable them- 
selves to keep body and soul together. A 
hopelessly uneven distribution of what 
wealth there is, over-populati«i in some 
tracts, add the constant pricking sense 
of belonging to lower class, are social 
;vils that hhVh'lent great strength to such 
.migration. Scpie migrate to foreign lauds 
o enjoy, permanent^ or for a time, 
political equality with free men. I hese 
seem to be briefly the fundamental causes 
of the so-called Hindu Immigration. 

We shall briefly narrate the history of 
itich immigration so far as possible and 
hen try to indicate in a general way the 
nature of its effect on India and the several 
.otintries to which her people have 
migrated witJft spiPcial reference to their 
minigration into the United States of 
America. 

The earlist record of Hindu emigration 
of any note in modern times was in Novem- 
ler, 1830 when Rmah Warn Mohun Ku 3 % 
:lie founder of the Brahma Samaj in India, 
viiled for England. It has, however, been 
^upposed that even before that date 
nerchants and traders of the East India 
Company had brought home with them 
-ervaiits who were natives of India. It 
s also on record that two Deccanis 
.\tnt to London in quest of justice 
n the days of Edmund Burke. The 
<njah died in England in September, 
f8.33. He was soon followed by 
Ihitice Dwarkanath Tagore, grandfather 
>f tlie renowned Hindu poet Rabindranath, 
fhe Prince 'met the same fate as his prede- 
-essor and never returned home. Not 
‘Vith the worst but with the best of men 
ndia had her start in emigration. The 
naker of modern India lies buried in 
Bristol, and England will remain a laild 
>t pilgrimage for Hindus for all time on 
•hat score, if not for anything else. 

Though England has always received 
fiiidu immigrants in larger and larger 
lumbers with the advance of years, her^ 
conomic conditions are such as have no* 
nducement for the ordinary laborer to 
’Cttle doyvn in that country. It is only 
'dine men of the wealthier class and highly 
laid British Indian officials who have 
iiade th^r hom^’fo England. In this group 
'‘Vill be fottpd Indian members ot Parlia- 


ment, lawyers, medical men, pw&smcast, 
merchants, traders, iournalists, nothors, 
apd the like. The number of Htndn 
students only residing in Great Britnlft 
today is over 1800. So with wide open 
gates for the Indian, England is not con- 
fronted with an^ “Immigration Problem” 
like many newly and sparcely settled 
countries with immense possibilities. 

In the year 1911 the Indian populatton 
of \'atal was estimated at upwards of 

130.000 of which probably 20,000 tO 

30.000 have been born in that country. The 
history of this immigration is this : They 
went there for the most part nphas 
individual imn igrants but in pursuance of 
a definite policy of providing labor for the 
sugar fields of Natal. The Indian labdrer 
was brought in under indenture bound to 
work out his contract under penalties of 
the criminal law. His term of indenture 
being completed he showed a tendency to 
stay on in Natal as a free man, whereas 
the planter’s idea was that he should either 
re-indepture or go back to India. Natal 
did not want the Indians, but only their 
lalior, and accordingly from time to time 
efforts were made to secure that those 
who did not re-indenture should perforce 
be returned to India. The Govera- 
inciit of India, however, has consistently 
set its face against this, and as the con- 
trollers of the sugar industry and the coal 
mines and Other industries which were 
springing up in Natal on the basis of the 
imported labor were persuaded that they 
could not dispense with the Indian 
immigrant, the Natal Government was 
driven to look for expedients which, 
while not making it obligatory on tl^ 
Indian to return on the expiration of htS 
indenture, would yet put some pressure on 
him to do so. This was the origin of the £B 
tax, of which a great deal has been heard 
lately. By an Act passed in 1895 ( Noi 
1 7 of 1895 ) it was provided that the ipt 
denture to be entered into by the ihl- 
migrant should contain a clause hy whteh 
he undertook at the expiration of ms cOtt- 
t^t't either to return to India or to remaiijt 
under indentures. If he failed to carry oni 
this part of the cohtract, and remained In 
Natal uniudentured, «|jA was reqnireo tO 
take out a yearly pass or license at a OOSt 
of £3. In 19U3 an amending Act was 

by which the children of the indentnied, 
immigrant, whether bora before nr AIIk 
his arrival in Natal, were made 
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the li^essity of ^oing to India or of serving 
under indenture in Natal, or in the alterna- 
tive of taking out the annual "' pass ■ of 
license and paying the tax of £3. The Act 
did not apply to children who had reached 
the age of sixteen in the case of boys and 
thirteerfin the case of girls before it took 
effect, or to the grandchildren or later 
descendants of the indentured man. 

■ ?'S after the establishment of the 

the Indian Government, being dis- 
satisfied with the opportunities permitted 
to Indian immigrants to settle in the 
country after the expiration of their inden- 
tures, refused to allow any further recruit- 
ing of indentured laborers, and the supply 
waf therefore stopped. On the other hand 
the conditions imposed upon the South 
African Indian in various forms, including 
one that held his marriage in South Africa 
as illegal, were growing too heavy on hitn 
and redress was repeatedly entreated and 
demanded by in%n like Mr. Gandhi, a 
Hindu lawyer with a vast practice in 
Johannesburg, and Mr. CachalSa, a 
Mohamedan leader and Chairman of the 
Transvaal British Indian Association, 

Several attempts were made by the 
Goyernment with the assistance of the 
leaders of the Opposition in the Transvaal 
Parliament to arrive at an amicable 
settlement with the Indian leaders. ^One of 
these appeared to have succeeded. The 
Government agreed to certain concessions 
asked for by the Indian leaders and they 
on their part advised their people to com- 
ply with the requirements of the law as to 
registration and all but a few did so. 
Afterwards, however, Mr. Gandhi on be- 
half of the Indians repudiated the agree- 
ment, on the ground that the Government 
had not fulfilled its undertaking, and he 
now definitely put forward the4cniand for 
equal treatment under the Immigration 
law for Asiatics with Europeans, i.e., they 
should not be excluded by name, or as 
Asiatics, but should be subject to the same 
tests, educational or other, as Europeans. 

In reply to Mr. Gandhi^s demands tl^p 
South African Government enacted stricter 
laws and saw to their rige^rous execution. 
Then followed the. ‘‘Passive Resistance 
movement*’ of the*Hllindus. Strikes took 
place in the coal mine districts and on the 
sugar plantations, accompanied by rioting 
af a pt4>test against the assaults on and 
ffogging of Hindu laborers in the mines 
and public places. Bands were formed to 
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march out p4Nataf intef the other states, 
and encounters tnc|k ji^kce be|weei| them 
and the constabulory. No attentina was 
given to the reprelen^t*|^s Lord 
Hardinge, the Govern of^j^General pC India, 
nor^vOf Lord Crewe, at the head of 
the IpdAfv Office in London, As a 
symptoni of the feeing in South Africa 
regarding the situationi;, between British 
Government, ^ India, an4^^^^uth Africa, 
Rhodesia rejected the invitation of 
General Botha tQj> enter ^tlfe Union of 
South Africa on the ground that “the 
Nationalist policy mights^lead at some 
future date to the separation of South 
Africa from the Empire.” Loss of life, 
incarceration of Indians, men and women, 
by the hundred, and intense suffering of all 
description on their part at last removed 
some of the galling conditions they were 
being subjected to. It alioul^ be mention 
ed here that a very large proporttoii. of 
the Indian population in South Africa 
belong now not to the laboring but to 
the agricultural and trading classes. The 
agricultural class are, on the whole, a 
flourishing community. The trading class 
are principally Mohamedans from Bombay, 
and these are generally called ‘Sammies’ 
when they go from house to house hawk- 
ing their goods, since the names of many 
people from Madras end in “swamy”. The 
small traders are supplied with goods by 
the large traders in the cities, and almost 
invarieibly both the wholesale and retail 
traders soon grow rich. 

Indians were imported into Australia 
as laborers for some time to develop the 
country, but subsequently such importa- 
tion and occasional volunt^jrj immigra- 
tion were stopped in 1905 by "an educa- 
tional test which may be used to exclude 
any Indian whom the immigration author- 
ities do not choose to receive. Their numbei 
in Australia today^'«xcludii:|g the Sinhalese 
element, would be something like 3,000. 
These are mostlyi^khs and Patbans. The 
Government thfiiK that if ; Indij|ns earn 
their living in Australia,, they must spend 
their income 4n the cotikikj- The result 
.jm that they have been compelled marry 
Australian wonfen (wMte) iri ' a large 
numbeij of c^es, and of theA have 
taken^the European mode oflivSlg. 
the principal cities there arc ||:|dian shops 
owned by Indians. The lawn population 
of Indiaus are ocettpied in dress-making 
and street-hawking, while irf tbeinterio; 
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they are fhey ha^ no dis- 

abilities as fia the tern ^Ifthe Sooth African 
Indiai^ owri^^ouses and land like 

the Et^peallfll^uers, they have municipal 
and political ngai||lf the public institutions 
educational and otherwise, hotels^ and 
other places of general resort afeietjually 
open to them as td the Europeans. I bey 
oWin eqaaljustiice and fair play from the 
police as wwAJS'the magistracy. 

The exactytomber of the Indians in New 
Zealand to-o^^ is not available. But a 
small number of them have migrated into 
that country ahd settled there. Oke otlier 
colonies of Britain New Zealand grew sen- 
"sitive to the presence of the Asiatic peoples 
and in 1896 an Immigrant’s Exclusion Act 
was voted by the General Assembly but it 
did not receive the royal assent ; subse- 
quently by arrangement with the Colonial 
Office, atiioth^ measuie, giving power to 
impose a reading test on aliens landing in 
the Colony became law in 1899. For all 
that can be gathered this has fairly res- 
tricted Indian immigration to New Zealand 
but has not stopped it altogether. 

Indian labour was first imported to the 
Fiji islands in the year 1878 aiKl today 
there are over 40,000 of them tnere. With 
that the cultivation of sugar began to 
pass into the hands of large companies 
working with modern machinery. It is 
said that with the introduction of coolies 
Fijians began to fall behind in the develop- 
ment of their country and that as many of 
the coolies chose to remain in the colony 
after the termination of their indentures 
they began to displace the European coun- 
try traders. With a regular and plentiful 
supply of Indian coolies, the recruiting of 
the Kanaka lflfii)orers practically ceased. 
In inviting more Indians to these islands 
which are still open to them Mr. Manilal 
M. Doctor writes : 

“It is a fact thtt the fin^r-jiails and toe-nails of 
India have reached as far as these happy isles in the 
PaCiftc thr 9 ngh the machinery ^f the system of inden- 
tured or coolie labcji^ For th(5(J‘ who nnd it hard to 
make a suitable Hving in India after learning some 
small trade or cra% Fiji' cltn olfer some chances ; thus 
a blacksmith can ’ six shillinjiffir a day ; there is 
nve to tei| shillhnjgfs a day to be earned by buildiiig 
carpenters-^most here atre made of galvanixed 

>ron sheits fitted oftSlo wooden frame- works ; there 
?^^ly good wages in the tailoring aud shoe- 
tepainn|l Titles, not to speak of laundr/^land barber 
For hikber occupations we are badly in need 

Indian geiillemeil,who can satisfy the Government 
here as to their ^ qilltficatiotis as surveyors oflpd 
and these gentlemen will have a lucrative praep^ ; 
we also need doctors (those onalified iu Great Bntian 


will find no difficulty in nduiission to pmftiqeh 
even lady dac<-ors, who would benefit themfdvns 
apd their community by the practice Of their 
lions in this colony, liiough there may 
difficulties, I believe that a few wealthy 
educated) men can do very well in |he export and 
port business if they can establish reliable ag^kS in 
Australia atid New Zealand. Indian 
in the Indian nniiyqrsities as allo in ImtaiS, art 
enrolled as practioners in the Fijian law courts 
without any trouble. It will be easily 4ittdcrstaod 
that the presence of a few lawyers, doctors, survtyoia, 
merciiants and other respectable men Wil|i^»t^s«irtly 
raise the status of the Indian in general and in coiDWbe 
of time help the Indian population to take 
legitimate share in the government and adminiattiP 
tion of this colony, as is the sincere desire of SJr 
Bickham Sweet Escotl, the more so as 
of this colony depends almost w'hollj upon iflrjPaee- 
ful and law abiding Indian settlers, who are numeri- 
cally halt of the Fijian (now dviMndling) nopt|j|atiOil 
and twelve times tijc European population.'^ ^ ^ 

The Indian population of British G uiiji M t 
wab 124,000 in 1904; that of TnnijS'aa 
78,799 in 1901. They were mostly 
imported as laborers under the mdentuir 
'System, but have subseqtiently settled down 
there. In fact one-third of the population 
of Trifiidad is Indian. In the Report of the 
Sanderson Committee, apointed sometime 
ago, to inquire into the question of 
immigftation to Crown colonies and Pro- 
tectorates, the following account has been 
published with reference to the Indian 
coolies’ condition in British Guiana and 
Trinidad : 

“No one who know^s the Indian coolie well can J^fatl 
to be struck Ly the great difi'erence between the 
coolie of India and his children born in the colpay. 
Whatever be the cause, whether change of climate, 
better food, easy times, more responsible dutlea or 
position, the influence of travel, and freedom frOm 
the narrowness of caste prejudice, the retalt h 
very apparent. The children born in the colony of 
Indian parents revert to a higher type of civUiaati^U, 
and in appearance, manners and intelligence are 
much superior to their parents that it is difficult to 
believe that they belong to the same family, 
boys and y<>«^g nre stronger and better looking, 
and are able To turn their hartds to anything at a 
moment’s notice, with a smartness and knowkdgl 
of the world which would vastly astonish thSi 
grandparents in India. While the girls and yOUtlg 
women have a beauty and refinement rarely seen Is 
public in India, many having all the appearan^a 01 
birth and good breeding usually associated on|y^if^ 
i^giillies of the best blood. “ 

It may, moreover, be added that Wfuiy 
of the children of these settlers 
in residence in Harvard, Colombia, 

Speak of smaller American Univmitiet, 
in the British Universities oversea^ a^'4 
very large percentage of them hmi beoiM 
Cbristians. - ^ ^ 

The historv of Hindn immisa:aiiniAiS 
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Cau^a is Briefly this: The first Sikhs who 
Came were the troopers who came ovei; 
frdm ' the -celebration of Queen Victoria’s 
Inbiiee at Londbn. They^ jpassed through 
CAnafla; the|^*Saw the Cplntry and when 
the|:l^nt iibpe they %>oke of the prairies 
whKh’’wene* jBst like the* plains of the 
Fhnjab^ Some enterprising men wanted 
to com? to CanSjla, In 1905 a few came 
over^ in 19d6 fclew more; in 1907 and 
•1808 a further liamber ; but in 1909 all 
Immigration from India was stopped. 
Those that are now in the Dominion 
numl^r something like 4-, 000. They have 
adaffted themselves to their new surround- 
ings. This was asserted by Colonel David- 

g f Davidson and MacRae — one of the 
t employers of labor there, — who 
hat these Sikhs are the most efficient 
e has. He employs a goodly number 
•of them at New Westminister, British 
Columbia. When .they came they were- 
nnskilled ; now they are getting respon- 
sible positions. As soldiers they are equal 
to any the world has yet seen. In Hong- 
kong and along the Chinese coast they arC 
employed as military policemen to protect 
the lives and property of foreigners in 
China. Mr. Thomas West of Toronto, 
who has travelled considerably both in the 
Occident and the Orient, once declared that 
h| had not seen a better type than the 
Sikhs. In fact, in the annals of European 
warfare, as elsewhere, theirs is a grand, 
clean record, unsullied and honorable. 

When numbers of these men began to 
arrive in British Columbia in 1905, they 
were not welcome. The province was in a 
state of political turmoil and a provincial 
election was approaching. The Japanese 
were coming in large numbers and the labor 
unions were up in arms at the importation 
of alien labor. Protests vAre passed 
ai^inst immigration from any Oriental 
country and sent to Ottawa. No discrimi- 
nation was made in favor of the Hindu, 
who is bom a British subject, and belongs 
to the Caucasian race. Parliament enacted 
that to come to Canada he must make 
one continuous journey, but as there is 
UoliUe of stranaers which sail direct from 
IndiA to Canada, the ; object was obvious. 
As a matter of fact Idongolian non-Briti- 
shers were riven preference. 'Hjisj legisla- 
tion tesultid in many indignities to the 
EikhA, and deprived them of the sacr^ 
of &tnily life, for they did not bring 
tntir flunilies with thedl® AM attempt to 


secure jU^^ice thro^h^e proper cuanncls 
'failed until at lasf^lfe Kottli%at|l' Maru 
episode was devised by Mr. ^urdit Sing ; 
the outcome of that ^ptscNie is l^o weli 
known to re'Quire a repetition here. 

Those that are already in the Dominion, 
own laittfl, * and are outerowing 'the stage 
of day-laborers faster than meinbers of 
many European nationtliti«6^ "They cul- 
tivate the use of the EhriRSh language 
most willjogly and sUcce^an achieving 
a mastery over it -more Tfcasily than the 
Southern and liastern l^ropean races, 
because many of theip ceme with some- 
thing of a start in thal direction by being 
in touch with the English-speaking popula- 
tion of India. It is suppdlfed' that the 
restrictions on 3the Indian immigrant to 
the British Colonies will be very largely 
removed and the attitude toward the 
Hindu will be very different from Tj^hat it 
has been of late, after the present European 
war is over. 

While almost no Indian labor has been 
imported to Argentina, there is now a call 
for it on reasonable terras. .Mr. M. A. 
Farias says that there is a fair field for 
Indian * agricultural enterprise in the 
Argentine Republic. Lands will be dis- 
posed of for agricultural, cattle raising 
and other purposes gratuitously, by sale, 
and otherwise, and the attention of 
Hindus at home has been drawn by the 
State to their liberal program. What the 
outcome will be of this invitation remains 
yet to be seen. 

In 1901 the number of Hindus in 
Jamaica was 10,11G. As in other British 
Colonies, many of them have outgrowii 
the day-laborer’s life and are leading 
lives of comparative ease.' They educate 
their children, take part in politics, and 
take their chances with other settlers in 
so far as they are cojppetent fic^ Ihem, 

The total number of Hindus in the 
Continental United States .'wa^,4,794 
during 1913. Tberl were, poly* jftSf them 
in 1900, 20 in 1901, 84 fir 191^; 83 in 
1903. During the foliowjfg ten years 
their numbers "have been 'aa. follows : 253 
M 1904; 146 in 1905; 271 in 1906; 
1,072 in 1907; 1,710 fe’ 1908 ; 337 in 
1909;1J82 in 1910; 517 in 191Jf ;165 
in 1912; and 188 iil 1918. Boring the 
fiscal year ending June 30, "1813, there 
were 188 arrivals and 213Mep&rtutes. 

Of the total number given abbve 
300 are students scattered all oyer the 
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coufltry ; tljp; -‘test over ^4,000 are 
laborers i|ii tho Coast* A small 

numhter of ^nt «tle already in respectable 
and rcspottllbie positions in this country 
as professors, medical men, journalists and 
the like. 

The wages of the Hindu Laborers in 
tbiSvCOttptry vaty. from $1, 50 to $2*00 
per dajt.^ About 47 per cent of them are 
illiterate f in this they show a more hope- 
ful figure the Portuguese, Tu*^ks, 

Lithuanians, ^Mexicans, Syrians, Kuthe- 
nians, and South Italians during the years 
1899tol9ia 

In regard to tliese laborers Professors 
Jenks and Lauck in their “ i'he Immigra- 
tion Probleiai^’ inform us that 

‘Of tho 9 e who were investigated by the Imniigra- 
iion Coininission, it was fe^nd that 85 cent h*ad 
l)L#^n farmer! and farm laborers ui India. Of the 
otheiji, some had been soldier**, some business men, 
and a somewhat larger nnmber, I'aborers in othei 
hues. Ustiall^^ they have little money in their 
possession when they arrive, and come wt*-h the 
expectation, of accumulating a fortune of some $2,000, 

then going^hack to iheir native land Usually 

they have been engaged in the roughest and most 
unskilled labor, on t«ide factory walls, to a consider- 
able extent in the lumber mills, sometimes on the 
railroads, sometimes in the sugar-beet fields, and 
many of them aa laborers in fruit picking... 

Where they work in competition with the other races 
they have sometimes been paid higher wages than 
the J apanese— as a rule lower wages than white men, 
they not being recognized generally ns a white race... 
Ihe standard of living of the Hindus is lower than 
that of ^ny of the races with whom they compete, 
although, of course, where wages improve, their 
standard of living rises, if that may be judged by 
expenditure, ......There seems to be little doubt that 

they are. on the whole, in the most secure position 
of all the Asiatic races. Moreover, it seems likely 
that they are the most undesirable as workers, both 
on account of their physical and mental qualifications 
and of their habits of living,*’ 

The Commissioner of Immigration, 
Seattle, has declared that he may be open 
to argaraent on any debatable question 
but to his mind there is no debatable 
ground scr far as the admission of the 
Hindu is concerned, and that the officers 
there liftVe 80 “efficieitHy applied the exis- 
ting law against the admission of 
Hindu laborers arriving from their native 
country that there are no more arriving.” 
The Report of Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, San Francisco, declares in regard 
to Hindu iinniigrants that “the immigra- 
tioU laws are usually effective agai^t un- 
ilesirable itamigration if fully applied.” 

T<» the a,bov« has also been added that 
he it. the -k^t, assimilable of the alien 
raeet. 


So we find that the Hindu, is 
charged with the same disabilmllilthl^ 
“l)ago” or the “Greek” or the 
Han.” But we may do well to emSHpi^ 
more closely dmil see how far the fOregdMK 
conclusions can'bejustifi^. % . i' ' 

First of all, the Hin0tta'*iiaW'^OTk|S%r 
been here quite ten years. Thdr nbtlter 
has been almost negligible as aaiamigraht 
race If what ProKstO^ JeUks aad 
say be true, “a someiraat larger 
tion of them than of several rUett 
English, especially if we count those wltO 
have come in lately.” Though gettera^ 
darker than the North Europea)a»%auts 
they are largely Indo-European both by 
speech and blood (Sayce), and shotiia 
seem more readily assimilable if the thlW|y 
of easy assimilation of kindred 
true one. It is true that the naWHM^ 
India are not absolutely of pure blOw^^s 
such a tiling ever existed or even exiiil 
today in Eurppe or here in America. Alatg^ 
part of the best people in Mexico arts hiiff 
breed (American) Indians. Practically aiff 
the population of Europe is the product 
the most widely divergent racial intermix- 
tures. The United States as a melting-pc^ 
cannot compare with Europe (Boas and 
Giddings). Lightness of complexion afute 
all is no test of race purity. The naates 
of India are mainly dark CaucasisXls 
or melanochrois, though goodly numlttes 
of native xanthochrois are to be fbiii»il 
along the northwestern border and other 
places (Tyler). Perhaps it would not be 
saying too much to say that the iron laW 
of caste originating in a distinction of 
color has kept the Indian races at least 
pure as the South European races ufhjtjfi, 
Semitic, African and Basque blood haitS 
contributed very liberally in the forasumtm 
of those ^aations as they are today. $p* 
sides, the Mongols have generously edh#!- 
buted their blood and lent their tphg^ 
to quite a few North European peOpt^ . 

Professors Jenks and Lauck hayc '#<1* 
vised the exclusion of Hindus oa fife 
ground that they are caste-ridden iMtd aie. 
es^lusive in their nature. But our infelsid, 
gation reveals Hiat most of tht > HiWi 
laborers in California, Onegon aadi. Wm* - 
ington are Sikhs and Mohamednss. IW 
thier of these two claSBes ever bad. la 
apibtmi and in lact l^y atejperham tlife 
oidy classes outdde the adMKm Btodu 
vipiittc chhtehes that dd ^ 
c^teatdB. fyiliodh' 
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but it is doubtful whether 

Jitts exceeded the American Jew in this 
WPliKset. The Chinese wall round the 
Jewish homet their putting on of hats in 
the synagogue and at meals, aad other 
que^r ,icustoms are too *weU known to be 
tnentldhed here« and yet every fourth man 
ia the city of New York is a Jew. India, 
however*, does not seem to desire that 
every fifth man ip New York should be a 
Hindu. It yet remains to be seen what 
sort of citizens they will make who are 
already on American soil, for some of them 
ate already full-fledged citizens of the 
United States. 

The Hiqdu is perhaps not so eager to 
marry A^jmerican girls as some other 
nationalities, in spite of disabilities being 
imposed upon them. On the other hand 
he hfts not been known to possess an 
avermon to such marriages, other require- 
ments fulfilling. Hindu men with Hindu 
and American wives and Hindu women 
with American husbands already do exist 
in this country but not in large numbers. 
Whether marriage with an American girl 
is' absolutely necessary for the Hindu’s 
assimilation is doubtful. Whether inter- 
marriages between the different races or 
uniformity in certain national ideas, ideals 
and aspirations tend to indicate the degree 
of assimilation is not hard to tell from 
facts at hand. In regard to the European 
races in this country Prof. Giddings 
says: 

“These ethnical groups remain for a long time 
distinct. From a comparison of the parent nativity 
of difierent ethnical groups in the United States, 
the census office in 1880 deduced the rule that, wher- 
ever large numbers of both sexes of any nationality 
are found together, there is very little marriage of one 
nationality with another. In New York Cttv, for 
example, Germans marry Germans, Irish marry 
Irish, and Italians marry Italians, apd the same 
tbiiw may be affirmed of all large cities. The customs, 
traditions, religions beliefs, and even the languages 
of the immigrants are showing a stronger tendency to 
persist here in the New World, and to modib' our 
social and political life, than was formerly believed 
possible.’’ 

Inflpiteof all this a wonderful nation 
hAS been possible. Prof. Gulick is inclined 
to thinjfc that a most divergent type like 
tlielapaM»e would be easily assimilated. 
White stecbrding to Prof. Boas, 

''^Ttosi'e atj no weak peoples in the world today. 
One race maybe temporat8y weakened 
but aw s no aiMX is infeiiior. On* wan is as 

go^WeanotterautttaUy and physically, no matter 
is AwteWiks* Japanese or hal^hirevi 


That the Hindu comes to this country 
only to earn 2,tt00$ and then go back 
to, India would seem ^rdly probabk if 
we look at his history, in other lands, for 
example in South Africa, Canada, British 
Guiana and Australia as elsewhe^ It is 
to settle down as a lespeetable citizen that 
he is eager and not to earn 2,000$ And sail 
back-home. He is hardly a wage-earner all 
his life ; he soon passes on to otlier stages, 
He is ambitious, perhaps a bit too much 
so. Dr. Sudhindra Bose bf the Iowa 
University, who is also President of the 
Hindusthan Asssociation of America, in 
reply to an inquiry wrote to the present 
writer : 

“They never undersell American (white) labor 
During the last hop season in California the Hindus 
struck for higher wages and shorter hours, while the 
Americans and Japs played scabs. They are hard 
patient workers They seldom become a public 
charge,” 

As to the Hindu’s standard of living 
much has been said to show that he is of 
a decidedly lower standard of living than 
many North European races and doubt- 
less there is truth in this allegation. But 
we have seen that though Professors JenkvS 
and Lauck are opposed to Hindu Immigra- 
tion they admit that “where wages im- 
prove, their standard of living • rises,” 
Nothing conclusively can be said to prove 
that he has lowered the American standard 
of living, which, so far as it is actual as 
opposed to the ideal, is not as high as it 
is generally supposed to be. In fact it 
has been very clearly shown that some 
of the “new” and “undesirable” immigrant 
races (European) spend more money on 
food, clothing and housing accounts than 
the average native-born wage-earner. 
(Hourwich). 

Among other reasons it has also been 
urged that as the Hindu has been excluded 
from many British Colonies, he should be 
excluded from the United States also. On 
hearing of this the Hindu at home has 
wondered if the United States is^s still a 
British Coloi^. For a quarrel , between 
India and the Colonies is an affair domestic, 
and not properly sfpeaking international. 
A quarrel like this is expected to be more 
easily settled as quarrels between children 
of the same family which occur more fre- 
quently and are sooner made up than 
quarrels outside the home. 

We have by this time viewed tut HtUdu 
from all possible points of vSeWi swi 
roughly outline his future in this epuifttj. 
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With all the o|»pot-t«n}tic8 of this great 
country of etidtws resonrces he can be ex- 
pected to make a fairly good citizen in his 
own lifetime. Being a kindred race and 
with a willingness to adapt himself quick- 
ly to bis aurroundings, he is likely to be 
more liked here than the Mongolian, Greek 
or South Italian, for the huge numbers of 
these races in this country have evoked 
a lasting antipathy in the minds of people 
all over this, land. If not for anything 
else, at least to preserve the friendly 
feeling now existing between the Hindus 
at home and the American it may be 
thought necessary to discourage further 
Hindu immigration into the United States 
by the Hindus themselves. 

As* to whether Hindu Immigration 
ought to be stopped by legislation one 
word may lie said. It is more the recur- 
ring thought of a “Yellow Peril” than any- 
thing else that has led to such a proposal. 
I'he Hindu is susceptible to coldness and 
contempt, and his pride is very easily 
wounded. Having found that they are 
not w’clcorae here many of them are al- 
ready leaving this country of their own 
accord. It is found that in 1011 there 
came to this country 575 of them, while 
during the same year 252 went out, leav- 
ing a balance of 323. In the fiscal year of 
1012, it appears that 221 persons came in, 
while 312 went out; thus 91 more went 
out than came in. Last year 283 came in, 
while 385 went out ; thus 102 more went 
out than came in. By the time the Aryan 
Hindu is keeping off the American shores qt 
his own accordj the real “Yellow Peril” is 
assuming definite shape ever} day. The bulk 
ol the total Indian population outside of 
India today is not due to voluntary em- 
igration as may have been seen in the fore- 
going pages but due to the most pernici- 
ous indenture system. While there is noth- 
ing to be afraid of in the voluntary immi- 
gration of a small number of thcHindus,3ay 
300 a year, by mutdal understanding, or 
otherwise, the passage of an exclusion law 
will jeopanlise all American interests in a 
self-asserting India of today. While she is 
considering bills to exclude British Colon- 
ists from India in the same terms as have 
been used for her she could hardly be expec- 
ted to overlook any uncalled for indignity 
ii om UneWSam. A reading test in English 
may serve as a good device to check this 
negligifafeatid daily declining immigration 
bat there would reiflain the chance of an 


American’s having to stand a 
in Hindustani before landing on 
soil. ^ 

The economic efiect of Hindu itatuiMi*' 
tion has not been considerable on 
Of course industrialism is gaining 
there and a co'mparative dearth Of lao^ 
in certain localities has shown a rise io 
prices. In urban districts unskilled labtir 
sometimes sells at as high a price as iKce 
in America. In country places labor Ii 
considerably cheaper but stiM gets highev 
wagrs than in either China or Japas 
(Joseph Bibby). When laborers who have 
been abroad return to India they introduce 
a higher standard of living among theilf 
fellow men. But on account of the climutia 
conditioi. ot India and the rules of life of 
her people they are never likely to attain 
the American standard of living in India ; 
but a constant tendency toward raising 
the standard is unmistakably in evidence 
throughout the country iust now. Itt 
fact there is today a laboring poputa’' 
tion in India earning as much as filWit 
times the wages of poorly paid clerks in the 
postal, railway and other departments. 

A word about the civilization of the 
Hindus may not be out of place here. 
Though the laboring class do not represent 
generally the higher Hindu culture and 
standard of civilization that could be ex* 
pected ill the classes, it is a fact that they 
come from a country where philosophere 
thought the deepest thoughts, science WM 
ardently cultivated (Ray and Seal’s “His* 
tory of Hindu Chemistry),” and poetry 
“combined earth and heaven itself in one 
sole name” at a time when the westem^ 
peoples were still barbarous ; a conhtty '. 
whose ancient dramas are stilf 
in Germany today and witnessed by 
the profoundest men over and OW 
again without any abatement of entht^ 
siasra. That torch of Hindu cultorien^- 
civilization has kept burning throng tlw 
centuries with varying degrees of bfjllini^ 
but never completely died out. The gSpIlKI 
that invented Algebra and the decim^. 
notation, both of which were npt,.lnWPH!; 
duced into Europe till ta* thirteenf® hiaho’ 
tury, may not be treated with nlitSr 
tempt ; the Greek, Roman, EgyptinuS* 
Jewish civilizations were more or less great^^ 
bni in many respects they ^ 

tration of the Hindu i(Wallnce>, 
other ancient citili*ati«M^ Art mnntpww 
exhibitions in the musehms 
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torch of Hindu civiltratiou an<3 
culture is once more ablaze and the world , 
il now hearing of a “Hindu Renaissance’\ 
There is something in connection with 
Hindu Immigration which deserves the 
most serious consideration of British states- 
men in England and in her" colonies over- 
seas, India is poor and discontented with 
her present lot, and is some parts over, 
populated. She wants an outlet and such a 
aeSire is nothing but just ; as British sub- 
jects they natwrall^jr turn first to British 
Colonies and in spite of the discontent in 
India this seems to be a healthy sign for 
the Empire ; something which the Colonists 
ought not to lose sight of, as this attitude 
of the imifiigrants is assuring of the solida- 
rity of the wonderful world-empire of Bri- 
tain. In case such just and natural expan- 
sion of the Indian nation within the Em- 
pire be interfered with, and preference be 
given to the sworn enemies Of Britain, the 
consecmences will be more than we can see 
now. For there is Russia, England’s rival 
in the Orient for more territories, already 
inviting immigrants to settle in Siberia 
with her hoarded mineral \vealth and there 


would benothinic to W00d«r^ if di^conleii- 
ted bands of IndlMhs should go over and 
settle there to work out the deep4aid plans 
of the ambitious Czar. So long as there is 
room for the Indian in the colonies ht 
should not be made to go elsewhere* At the 
same time he cannot be restricted from mo- 
ving out of India, as has been suggested by 
some short-sighted politicians. An Empire 
with water-tight compartments 4s hardly 
conceivable ; it is the bones of the humaii 
body pieced together without the soul in 
it. The British Empire at its worst is 
certainly worth more than that. 

But after the l.uropean war is over 
things will change and the United States 
will not find herself confronted with any- 
thing from India that will assume the" pro- 
portions of a“peril.”The friendship between 
the two countries will continue to exist, 
and, as was once said by Mark Twain, the 
“holy passion” will grow stronger than 
ever, for she will find India too good to ask 
her for a “loan of money.” 

Indu PrakAvS Bannerji. 

Princeton University. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

A Bistory of India froM the earliest times, by 
Vatnan Somnarayan Dalai B.A., Pandit Bhagavanlal 
Indrsdi Prizeman and Narayan Vasttdev Scholar, 
BottiQay University, Vol, I, From the Age of the 
Rigveda to the rise of Buddhism, Bombay, 1914. 

Mr Dalai is to be coogratulated on the publica- 
tbe first voltimc of his projected comprehensive 
■work on a complete history of India, He treats of 
Xhdi^ history from a very correct standpoint which 
is ntihappity not nsually adopted, viz., that Indian 
hiitorjr Shotild h6t be regarded as merely political 
a iwere succession of dynasties or rulers but 
as a tifStory of thought ^nd institution, of the «pin- 
tttal development of an important part of humanity. 
Read in this light Indian history presents a unique 
record in the history of human thought and achieve- 
ments. In the merely political part Mr. Dalai has 
shown himself to be a capable eompUer who has 
availed himself of all the extant evidence and handled 
it in a fairly critical spirit. He has tpa^hed upon 
many controversiid problems of ancient history, e.g,, 
thehonie of the Aryans, the original inhabitants 
<rf Itsdia, the dates of the Rig-Veda, the Ramayana, 
the Hahahharata and the like and shown him- 


self to be a careful reader of the literature bearing on 
such problems by his able review of the various argu- 
ments advanced therein. But the chief value of his 
work lies, as has been already stated, in his treat 
raent with full justice of the life of the people, tlit 
secular and practical, the social and economic, aspects 
achievements and developments of Hindu culture and 
civilisation which are not less important than the 
spiritual side of that culture and civilisation. He 
has also with success used the data and evidence 
furnished by the Rig- Veda and other older literature 
for the construction of the political history of Indi ' 
previous to 600 n.c, which is the starting-point of 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s standard work on tne early 
history of India — a limit which it should be the special 
aim of Hindu scholars, considering the antiquity d 
Hindu culture, to just back as far as it is possible to 
do so consistently with the canons and criteria of 
scientific historical investigations. Mr. Dalai’s 
picture of ancient India before 600 ».c., in its realism, 
its definite outlines, and concrete details, points to 
the success with which in ves tigationa. jlM t'Hii« new 
direction cati he prosecuted in which has 

so successfully given by Mr. Fargiter in 
The succession lists given at the; end irnlume 

and the map at tht heglnnw^^ Add materially to its 
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value anti will be of iniicl^ to the students 

(,f the early -poli^cal litstory of India. Wc wish the 
luthor every success to his projected undertahinjf. 

K.K.M. 

L Indian Monetatj Problems, by S. K, Sarma. 
pp. XVI and 19 f ; pnee Rs, 2-0-0. Law Printing 
Press, Madras* 

11. A Mote on the Rise of Prices in India {Being a 
review oi'the tepprt of the Prices Enquiry Committee) 
hy the same author. Wednesday Review Press Ltd., 
Vricbinopoly. 

A fact of not altogether happy iuiporb’^which strikes 
a reader as he scans the pages of books on economic 
subjects written by out countrymen is that very few 

these books are free from the taint of propagandism, 
The atmosphere they breathe is not that of the study 
but of the platform. Out of the available mass of 
evidence the author carefully selects those which go 
to support his own favourite — and generally precon- 
rtived— theory and ignores or only inadequately 
cni])hasise8 the facts which could be adduced on the 
(^lher side. This naturally prevents him from reach- 
ing the true perspective of things and largely detracts 
from the permanent value of his work. Even an ably 
written book like Mr. Sarnia’s Indian Monetary 
Problems, which in every other respect forms a not- 
able contribution to our present-day currency 
literature, is not, we are sorry to note, quite iimtiune 
iv'om this fault. 

The Governnient of India has committed itself to 
;i highly artificial and uiiautomatic Currency system 
which, except among its own adherents and a few 
(luctrinaire economists, does not find acceptance in 
any civilised country. This system is the outcome 
of compromise between a gold and a silver standard, 
and like many a other compromise has been assailed 
unmltaneousiy from two opposite camps, the assail- 
ants being at one in their general condemnation of 
the Government’s policy. But whereas the opponents 
ot one camp find the solution of the existing currency 
difficulties in the adoption of a regular gold standard 
and gold currency, as prevails in other civilised 
countries, those of the other want to go back to the 
hdyer standard and silver currency of our own pre- 
O.'t days. Mr. Sarma is an able exponent of the views 
of the latter camp and his arguments deserve the 
careful attention of every currency reformer and all 
students of Indian etronomics. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with a 
discussion of the difficulty and cost of introducing a 
gold Currency in a big country like India with a total 
rupee circulation tb-day of more than 250 crores. The 
author’s arguments are thoughtful, but we think he 

not quite Tair to the advocates of the gold currency, 
whosc^ yiew^s he seems to regard with a kind of 
supercilious contempt. Be forgets that none of these 
advocates desire the immediate conversion of the 
whole or even a considerable part of our huge rupee 
currency into gold. All they ask for is that the 
Secretary of State should take away his present 
embargo on the import of gold into India ; that gold 
coins should, as far ^ possible, take the place af 
rupees iU the future coinage of the Indian Govern- 
ment ; and that until people have grown accustomed 
OtJins and the country has become 
satura;t^i|BPIh this form of currency, the rupee 
should to ba unllituted legal tender side by 

side telm ths gold sovereign or mohur. Of course t^ui 
wonW not be gold monometaUism In tlic true sense 


of the term, but it would have the .Way for it* Mir. 
Sarma fears that no sooner does the lodi% Goyem* 
ment begin to give oUt gold freely in exchange for 
rupees for interna! circulation it would requii^ soipe- 
thing like a hundred millions in gold to ensure the 
rupee conversion. We really fail to see why such m 
large reserve should be immedmtely necessary. 
normal years India does not export but import gold T 
and according to MV, Sarma’s own showing, for some 
years to come gold will continue to <x:cupy a com* 
paratively unimportant place in our currency system. 
Of course gold may be wanted for use in the arts and 
for hoarding. But melting goes on to s certain extent 
in every country and is in fact generally recognised as 
one of the natural means of currency contraction. 
There is no reason to believe that in India this halit 
will I ecome stronger and a much larger number of 
gold coins will be melted down than is done to-day 
after the adoption of a gold currency, if the ordiaary 
channels for the import of commercial gold are le& 
open. According to jthe best testimony hoarditlg **0 
longer plays the same important part tn onr national 
life as it ured to do at one time ; and the habit is sure 
to die out, as it has died out in other lands, with the 
economic progress of the country. Men of the old 
type who have not yet brought out their hoards in 
the market have, we may l>c sure, already takcU 
advantage of the large imports of gold during tbi 
last few years to convert most of their rupee stotls 
into gold. 

The so-called failure of the attempt made by Xrord 
Curzon’s Government to introduce a gold curreiiby 
more than a decade ago is no serious argum^t 
against the adoption of such a currency today* T^bc 
people had not then grown familiar to the sight of the 
English sovereign and it did not receive a f^r chance 
There is plenty of evidence to sht)w that gold Is HOW 
comiug into active circulation in many parts of India 
and amongst people of very moderate means, such as 
cultivators, small sli op-keepers, etc. With such facts 
Ijefore us we cannot .agree with Mr. Sarma’s optnioU 
that a gold currency in India today would be 
physical impossibility.” 

Mr. Sarma does not see eye to eye with those 
critics of the Government who maintain that it is 
the Secretary of State’s action in selling Council Bills 
over and above his own requirements tnat has 
ted a yet larger inflow of gold into India during the 
last few years. His reasoning takes the followiagi 
line Eveu admitting that but for this acticiU oa 
part of the Secretary of State there wpuld have 
been a large inflow of gold, that does not nsean 
that this gold would have remained iu the 
country. There is no gold currency ip India ; 
the gold would have Jjeen exchanged for 
and ^Ve-shipped again to England to purchase 
for coinage.” But if wc admit the nteliing 
hoarding propensities of the peo{^e we cannot demy 
that much of this gold would go into the goldamith'a 
crucible and the miser’s hoard, if not into thecurreUjC^,; . 
and thus iicrmancntly retained in the country; Oi^ 
a small part would have ultimately found its . 
into the Government treasuries. But that is iM>t 
only reason why these excessive saleu of Counicil 
are objected to. These Bills have to be at once eawjm. 
into rui^ees b 3 ' the Government of India and 
they force rupees into cticulation^-icresp^tive of glty 
demand for additional curvency increosiiig the 
ofcurreticy and raising pcioes* » 

, In the last chapter of Ms book . Mr^ Bertha: wim 
fdf the adoption of a systemutic silw shgunlafi#: iUl 
the rehabilitatian of the *hoi3e»t rupee*. the 
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only '‘ratiouftl pro* 
pofi&r* again^ t»e “chitnencal proposal to introaucc 
f| gold carrency.’’ lie thinks that ^*there are great * 
hopes for th^j futtire of silver’' ; that “we have reached 
a stage from which a further fall 'm the liraluc of that 
metal ts not possible” ; that “the atmosphere irtnuch 
clearer now than it was in 1H92” (when the Brussels 
Monetary Conference met) and should a serious at- 
tempt be now made by the Indihn Government to 
persuade the other governments to adopt interna- 
tional bimetallism by agreement, there is every chance 
of its bearing good fruit, since “the European Powers, 
hewing as they do large amounts of coined and un- 
coined silver, cannot be indifferent to the market 
price of that metal,” which is henceforth, in the 
author's opinion, “only destined to rise” ; whereas 
“under the present political and economic conditions 
of the world 'ti*e growth of population is likely to 
be more r^^ tlian it has been in the past and the 
productioU w^ld cannot keep pace with it and that, 
therefore, gold cannot subserve the purpose of money, 
if all nations took to gold niono-inetalfism.” 

This chapter, which contains the author’s cons- 
tructive policy, is really the weakest part of the 
treatise. It is so full of assamplions, expectations, 
forecasts, pious hoj^es, crude generalisation and 
statistical legerdemain that we wonder a man of Mr. 
Sarma's scientific turn of mind failed to notice the 
glaringly frail Un\s in his chain of arguments. The 
reader will remain unconvinced of the superior merits 
of the white metal. The best part of the book is that 
devoted to the criticism of the Government’s currency 
policy and of the position of the gold currency advo- 
cates, and it is for this that it will be chiefly valued. 

The get-up of the book is all that could be 
desired. Both the paper and printing are excellent 
and reflect much credit upon the publishers. 

(2) 

In the second volume under review Mr. Sarnia 
criticises the recently published report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of India in 1910 
under the chairmanship of Mr, K. L. Dutt to enquire 
into the causes of the rise of prices in India. Though 
unable to indentify ourselves with the author’s pro- 
posals for the reform of the Indian Currency, wc find 
ourselves in general agreement with his views expres- 
sed in this short essay. Ilis division of the causes 
of ttic rise of prices into those pertaining to commo- 
dities and those pertaining to currency is certainly 
more scientific than the committee’s classification 
according to geographical boundaries. The Commit- 
tee does not seem to appreciate the full significance 
of the effect of the recent large coinage of rupees on 
the price level in India. It takes reftige under the 
usual plea that rupees are coined only in response to 
demands of trade and withdrawn from circulation in 
times of adverse balance of trade ; consequently the 
volume of currency cannot he in excess of India’s 
requirements. But it docs not notice that an ad- 
verse balance of trade has been of late a thing of such 
rare o^urreim in the economic history of India that 
the contraction of currency from thfe source— practi- 
cally the only one nbw open to it— is of little impor- 
tance cohipated to the sources, such as hoarding, 
melting down and exportation, which were once 
open to it and whijfch are' today open tothenon- 
token standard coins of other countries. !t has been 
estimated that melting alone used to absorb more 
than 50 px* of the antutal rupee coinage before 1893, 
when the rupee was a luli-value coin. 

it is to volume of the rupee currency that We 


must primarily look if We want to find an adequate 
explanation ot the ^eat rise of prices has taken 
•place in India in recent years. The causes (peculiar 
to India) enumerated by the Committee, such as the 
comparative shortage of food-stufis, increased de- 
mand for food products and raw materials, improve, 
ment in the means of communication, reduction nj 
the cost of transport, rise in the standard of living 
among certain classes of society, etc., can neither 
account for such a great (the rise of prio&s has been 
highest in India) nor such a general rise. The rise in 
the standard of living is as much an effect as a cause 
of rise of prices; and the influence of the ‘world- 
factors’ may Jje mainly traced to the increase in the 
volume of the world’s currency and credibility result- 
ing from the greatly increased production of gold. 
On p. 20 Mr. Sarma gives a very interesting table 
showing the close parallelism between the index num- 
bers of the circulation of rupees and of the general 
level of prices in India since 1905 which goes a long 
way to support the above view. 

On page 13 of his review the author draws atten- 
tion to the mistake of the Prices Enquiry Committee 
in regarding the development of the means of internal 
cotmnunication as a cause of rise of prices in India. 
Such development will obviously have the eftect of 
more or less etjualising prices throughout the country 
by bringing about a more uniform distribution of 
transportable commodities (and consequently lower- 
ing their prices in some localities while raising them 
in others) ; it cannot raise prices everywhere. This does 
not mean that the prices of commodities which 
enter into foreign trade m«y not be raised if those 
commodities had been selling at a lower price in 
manyparts of India than in other countries before such 
development took place, just as their prices will 
be lowered if they had been selling at a higher price. 
But any such rise is not properly attributable to the 
development of the means of internal communication. 

Similarly, the reduction of transport charges be- 
tvveen India and foreign countries cannot raise the 
prices of commodities in general in this country ; 
but it can raise the prices of certain commodities. 
We do not agree with Mr. Sarma’s view that 
prices of commodities in India cannot and 
have not risen to any extent owing to the 
reduction of transport charges between India 
and foreign countries. “Any reduction in trans- 
port charges,” he says, “must onlv reduce prices. 
And if Indian prices of commodities exported 
to foreign countries have approximated to foreign 
prices and risen since the reduction in freights, such 
rise is not due to the redaction in freights, but to the 
growing demand of foreign countries, which is a 
different thing altogether. Nothing can l>e more 
absurd than to say that the opening of the Suez 
Canal and the consequent reduction m transport 
charges raised prices or that the opening of the 
Panama Canal is likely to do so.”* Paradoxical 
though such a statement may sound, that is actually 
what has taken place. The reduction of fireitrhts due 
to the opening of the Sue* Canal has increased enor- 
mously the demand for many kinds of Indian produce 
in the European market, since it has enabled such 
produce to compete more successfully with the pro- 
duce of other lands. This increased demand for 
Indian goods in the European market due to tbe 
reduction of freights and consequent fall price 

has, however, again operated to bring Jiiut a rise 
in their price, as tney were for tfie most port; jurt^ul- 
tural products subject to the economic law 
shing return whose fftoduction tonfd not be tnereakd 
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to catch ttp with the itiei^asc<i demand except at a 
more than prfi^ftton ate cost. And the prices of 
these commodtoes in India could not but rise to a 
new level in sympathy with the rise abroad. Reduc- 
tion of freights lowers the prices of imports but raises 
the home prices of commodities that are exported 
abroad if these commodities are the product of extrac- 
tive industries subject to the law of diminishing 
return, as is generally the case in India. 

In tine, Sarma believes that if the stiver stand- 
ard had been maintained, prices in India would not 
have risen so high. Any evidence that can be brought 
forward in sdpport of such an opinion must belon'^ 
to a period when the conditions Were essentially 
(litferent, when silver was not the neglected metal it 
is to-day, and cannot, therefore, be relied upon. 
What we know fbr certain is that price.‘? in India 
have risen higher than in any gold-using country and 
if India had had a gold currency to-day, like the rest 
of the civilised world, and her prices had been gold 
prices and not rupee prices, then with her shores open 
to the free commerce of the whole world she might 
very well have expected not to find herself in a worse 
plight than other countries. 

Pkasad Chandra I'ankriee 

Bengali 

Sara/a, by Basantakamar Bandopadhyny Published 
by the Modern Book Depots Calcutta, Price 6 annas. 

This is a short tale of a young Hindu widow living 
up to the ideals of Brahmacharpya The story is 
written in good and simple Bengali without any at- 
tempt at rhetoric which w so often met with in books 
of this class. We can safely recommend it for the 
]ienisal of young Hindu widows. A, H. 

Gujarati. 

Sk) t Anand Kavya Mah&dadhi y Pearls 2 and y, edited 
ov Jivjnckani Sakarchand Jha7*eri^ puHishrd by (he I ah hand 
IhV'hand Fund for publishing fain Book s^ and printed at 
die Surat Jain Printing Pres^. Cloth bound pp. yyo and 
/? 9 . Price Re. 0-/0-0 (xgij). 

We have already while noticing the first “pearl” 
of this Mahodadhi (ocean) referred to the commend- 
able energy which the Jains of Surat have begun to 
display in the regeneration of their old literature, 
the work of the Fund during the last year confirms 
the statement. These two volumes, which comprise 
the Ramayan ( called the Ramayashorasayan Ras' of 
Shri Kesharajji (v.s. X683), and the Bharat-bahubali 
Has, the Jayanand Kevali Ras, the Vachraj Devraj 
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Ras, the Sur Sundari Ras, the Nal 
and the Hanbata M achhi Ras, furnish 
research and thpught. The editor has 
striking introduction, in which lie points odi the lamitiiilr 
able tampering with the text of the Ramayaa 
is otherwise called the Padtua«charitrm PadfMS 
one of the many names of Rama) by the 
of the StUanakvasi sect, to suit their owa 
He bitterly resents fhis retrograde step, and I# Jtiaii'^ 
lied in doing so. Besides the introduction,, thtue ate 
various other useful contributions in the a|ifm m 
notices of the lives of the different holy pien fyatW 
and sadhus) w'ho have written the poems and 
notes to explain the text. The Ramayan invites in 
extended notice, aa there are numerous points On 
which observations can be made in respect of ithe 
subjeLt matter of the poem as viewed from the Stind^ 
points of the Jains and non-Jains, ns to WhO hsMI 
imitated whom, as to the sanctity attached by 
to the personality of the Hindu heroes, et cet, fjh 
the whole we think these contributions are of great 
use to our literature. 

Kamallnt^ ti an slated by the late Mr^, Urmila 
and published by the Sundari Subodha Afaga&ine ikroujgh 
Narsinhrao B. Divatia^ pi inted at the Jnan Mandir Prt$s^ 
Ahniedabady Paper toiler ^ Pp. 234, Price Re. /-U-O. f /pryL 

Kamala, a novel in English by Mrs. Satyanadh^, 
requires no introduction. This book is a translatiOi 
into Gujarati of that novel, and we need not say that 
the task is well accomplished. One hardly thinks 
it i.s a translation, as it reads so well and natural. 

Patan ni Padati no Pravamhh^ by Chunical FardJki$0tii^ 
Shaky published by and printed at the Prajabandhn 
I Forks, Ahmedabad. Caidboard coi*er. Pp, Brkt 

Re. 1 4-0 ( 191 $)• 

This IS a novel, interestingly written in pCXfiatar 
language. It deals with a cnapter in the eariy 
historv of old Gujarat, and draws a picture bft& 
beginning of the of Patan. Like all the former 
works of Mr. Shah, this historical novel, fundsfl*^ 
both distinction and entertainment. 

fdfe of Sheth Iribkavandas Bhanjiy by Bhagindratm 
Ratanlal DivatiOy B.A., printed at the Anmd Prhttin^ 
Pic^s Bhai^nayar. Paper Cover with a photo of Smdh 
Trihhavandasy Pp, Sy, Imperial, ( 19 ^ 5 ^' » 

This book traces the rise in life of an humble 
individual who by dint of honest dealings amassed 
a fortune and spent it for the good of his commutt^y, 
It is sure to furni.sh a fine ideal to hit c<^reJigipiiM|t» 
and is intended for free distribution. JC M J 
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T hat boys and girls should receive 
kiaawlrage through . the medium of 
^hdr veruacohirs is the oaly natural 
arratttttaaedL It Is oMy the peculiar d»r- 
cumsfeaucss srhicb uecewitate 


a discussion of the smtAbility Aj 
motber-toogue f^s the medmia of it 
tipn. Yet cvett in I^ia, in tb« 
stage of a child** ednmtiflin, tte yiei 
ig Invariably tac teisdtiai m iw 
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indeed, beurd tbat in the Pnnjab 
egtldirefi art taught in some schoote 
^tbroagh the i^iedinm of Urdu, though their 
mother4oiigw it Punjabi. Ido not know 
Wilfttlitttliis is true ; but, if true, it is only 
un txceptioh to the general ruk, prevailing 
thtoughout India. 

A nation’s best thoughts and ideals are 
embodied in its literature ; and a nation 
can show itself at its l>est and in its native 
hue onjy in the literature written in its 
vemaepur^ Each nation, each people, each 
racei hA# Something characteristic to con- 
tribute to the sum-total of human thoughts 
and ideuls ; and this it can do best through 
the vernacular. So the cultivation of the 
vernacular language and literature is in- 
cumbent on all. 

So long as knowledge is, for the most 
part, acquired through a foreign tongue, 
not only is its acquisition comparativelj^ 
slow and difficult, but it also remains to a 
great extent unassimilated. It becomes 
entirely a permanent national possession, 
a part and parcel of the national con- 
sciousness, only when it is acquired 
through the medium of the vernacular liter- 
ature. 

A writer in the Calcutta Review for 
December, 1855, (p. 309), said 

‘‘History tells us, that no nation has ever yet been 
civilised or educated, save through its own vernacu- 
lar, and that the uprooting of a vernacular is the 
extermination ol the race, or at least of all its peculiar 
characteristics. Speech, thought and existence are so 
closely bound together that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate them. They are the great trinity in unity of the 
race.” 

In the abstract, then, all must agree 
that the vernacular should be the medium 
of instruction, and that the vernacular 
language and literature should be cultiv- 
ated. But as India is governed by foreign 
rulers, it is necessary for us to learn their 
language. As modern knowledge cannot 
^ acquired by reading books in Any 
Indian vernacular alone, it is all the more 
necessary to karn a foremost foreign 
language. For interjjrovincial intercourse, 
for the modernisation, democratization 
and nnification of India, for international 
intercourse, for widening her outlook, 
and for the transaction of business out- 
nde one’s own province and beyond the 
, bbitilds of India, it is necessat^r to learn 
^^ideiytt^ed foreign tongue. As all the 
ilWW j^rposes are served by kamiag 
, BnwNlh it is mxsmry for m to know 


The recent resolution id the Viceroy’s 
Council which’ has rous^ fresh ' interest 
in the question under diction, did not 
contemplate the total abolition of ^glish 
It proposed to teach English aS a second 
language in secondary schools, all other 
subjects being taught through the medium 
of the vernaculars. This simplifies the 
discussion to a great extent. 

Let us now see whether the subjects 
usually taught up to the matriculation 
standard can be taught through the verna 
culars. In the lower classes of high schooli 
vernacular text-books are used ; and in tht 
higher classes, though the text-books an 
linglish, the vernacular is freely used bj 
the teachers to explain them to the stn 
dents. Speaking from my experience o 
Bengal, 1 can say' that Bengali has heei 
used by some very successful professors it 
explaining mathematics and the physica 
sciences to their students in the Collcgt 
classes. This shows, prima facie, that 
when Bengali can be used for the purposi 
of exposition, it can also be used for tht 
purpose of writing text;bQokS. And whni 
IS true of Bengali is true of the other ad 
vanced vernaculars of India also. In Benga 
there are text-books for use in verna- 
cular middle schools and teachers’ trainin® 
schools in such subjects as history, geo- 
graphy, physics, chemistry, physical geo- 
graphy, botany, algebra, trigonometry, 
dynamics, etc. In Teacher’s Training 
Schools in Bengal the students are taught 
through the medium of Bengali up to a 
standard equivalent to that of the Univer- 
sity Intermediate Examination. The 
text-books in use are In Bengali. I pre- 
sume similar text-books exist or may 
be prepared in the other leading verna- 
culars. These t«*xt-books may be made 
suitable for use by Matriculation 
students. 

So long ago as 1864, that is half a cen- 
tury ago, the late Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
established a translation society whah 
translated into Urdu such books as Tod- 
hunter’s .Algebra. If this could be done 
fifty years ago, we should be able now to 
prepare scientific and mathematical text- 
books for matriculation students. . Readers 
of the Papers written by Dr. 
nath Seal on the knowledge of fbathe- 
matics and the physical sekneeat ppsaessed 
by the aheient Hmdns ’fpiihillshed bv the 
PaaM flffice of AlIAhah^), list in 
Santfierft tlicte Afteady wist doifife te^Wcal 
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terms suitable for use in Kinetics and other 
sciences. 

For some time past papers written in 
Bengali on advanced scientific subjects 
have been contributed to the Science sec- 
tion of the Bengali Literary Conference. 
Such papers on technical and scientific sub- 
jects havfc also been contributed to Bengali 
periodicals. It is superfluous to say that 
philosophifcal works can be written in our 
advanced vernaculars with the greatest 
ease. 

It is well-known that, before contact 
with the Western world, Japanese litera- 
ture was not more advanced than the 
leading vernacular literatures of India, 
and that Chinese literature, on which the 
Japanese fall back for boi rowing or coin- 
ing, new words, is not more copious, rich, 
or advanced than Sanskrit, Arabic or Per- 
sian literature. These being the circum- 
stances, it is remarkable that Count 
Okiima, Premier of japan, founded the 
Waseda University in 1882, partly because 
he wished to see an institution where all 
the work was done in Japanese y and part- 
ly for other reasons. ‘The lack of suitable 
text-books was a difficulty overcome by 
making part of the school a publishing 
office for such— an office which has recently 
(1905) begun to prove remunerative.^' 
{The Educational System of Japan by W. 
H. Sharps p. 292). About a year ago 
Waseda University had one hundred and 
eighty professors and instructors with 
more than seven thousand students. It 
has departments of Politics, Law, Econo- 
mics, Commerce, Science, Engineering, and 
Literature, in fact every taculty except 
Medicine, teaching up to the highest stand- 
There are some other Japanese 
Universities where the medium ot instruc- 
tion is Japanese, though, unlike Waseda, 
they prescribe German, French or English 
text-books also. 

If University education can be given 
and higher mathematical and scientific 
text-books can be written in Japanese, it 
IS clear that the advanced vernaculars of 
India can be used for writing text-books 
lor the matriculation course and as media 
of instruction up to the highest grades of 
secondary schools. If in the mathematical 
and scientific text-books, the technical 
terms are given both in English and the 
vernacular, a® they are given in many 
te:at-baok®, students, after matri- 
culajting, would be the more easily able to 


follow college lectures delivered in EngJilii^ 

It has been objected that if 
taught in our high schools only at 4 
second language, (1) our students’ 
ledge of English would be poor, 
they would be, unable to follow lecturr# 
in Colleges delivered in English, and (3) 
they would not be so fit for bu^ness 
and public life as the men trained under 
the present system are. I shall briefly 
deal with these objections one by one. 

As to knowledge of English, much 
depends on the ability of the teacher^, 
the method of teaching and the require- 
ments of examinations. If the teachers 
arc capable, the method of teaching good, 
and if in examinations, not a knowledge 
of a particular text-book of English 
literature, but a certain amount of 
knowledge of the language and literature, 
carefully prescribed according to the 
age of the learner, is required, then 
1 think our students are '^ound to know 
English even better than they do now* 

I cannot in the present article show how 
this result may be achieved. I will only 
refer here to what German institutions 
arc able to do. I have neither the space 
nor the time to describe in detail bow 
English is taught in the different kinds of 
German schools; 1 will merely refer 
to what is done in the i?eai-6choo{i* 


Russell says in his German Higher SchooJm 
“Here is life and vigour and ability— and, 
of course, most excellent results.” But 
how much time is given for the teaching 
of English to obtain these “most excellent 
results ?“ Only four hours a week in the 
highest class, lour in the second and 
in the third. Below the third class np 
English is taught. Kussell’s book de»^ 
crib^es the method also, mentioning the 
books used. In the Prussian Kealgym^ 
nasien three hours a week are devoted to 
English in each of the six highest 
This is all the English that Germans learn 
at school. And they do not in their Universe 
sities learn English as we do. But wii|i 
only this amount of school instruction 
in English German Professors in Itidin 
deliver lectures in English on tnriotti 
subjects and bold high oflices in wfe 
Archaeological and other depnrt^inctrfe% 
writing their Reports and carri* 
their correspondence in Enghsh^ ♦Iti 
in India alone that Geriiaii Frc 
ate employed to deliver lecturei ^ 

Ui^. American Univcrdities employ 
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a %itich larger extent. And they do their 
work well, 

, So tli^e is no substantial ground for 
apprehending that if English be taught 
in our secondary schools only as a second 
language, our students’ , knowledge of 
English must necessarily be poor. It ^ould 
be better taught ; that is all that is 
required. 

It is much easier to teach and to learn 
through the medium of the vernaculars. 
That is why we find boys who have passed 
the Middle Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular 
Examination and who are generally some 
years younger than matriculates, possessed 
of not dess knowledge of arithmetic, 
history, and the physical sciences than 
matriculates This I know from personal 
experience. Prof. Joges Chandra Ray of 
Cuttack, in his presidential address to 
the Science Section of the last Bengali 
Literary Conference, said that for years he 
had to teach as much chemistry to the 
students of the Cuttack Medical School as 
is prescribed in the I. Sc. course. This had to 
he done only in 20 days. But as he taught 
through the vernaculars, he succeeded 
in doing his work. All this shows that 
instruction through the medium of the 
vernaculars would be both a time-saver 
and an energy-saver. Some of the time and 
energy thus saved might be advantage- 
ously applied to the additional teaching 
and learning of English, it necessary. 

The next objection is that students 
would be unable to follow college lectures 
on various subjects delivered in English. 
If German graduates with only a school 
education in English of the kind described 
above can deliver college lectures in Eng- 
lish, it is not axiomatic that our students 
learning English as a second language 
must be unable to follow English lectures 
at college. But let us take a concrete 
example, — that of Japan. In Japanese mid- 
dle schools, English is taught as a second 
language during five years for a few 
hours a week. In the higher schools 
again, students learn for three years, a 
few hours a week, two foreign languages, 
f. e. any two out of English, German and 
Flinch* Mr. W, H. Sharp says : “Few 
middle school boys can write an mteUigent 
piece of English, fewer still can speak it at 
Hi*"' Yet thedfe are the students who after 
three years’ learning of two foreign 
in higher schools for a few hours 
can fbHomr 


delivered by English, French or German 
professors in their European mother- 
tongues. If Japanese students could not 
follow these lectures, they would not have 
been as well educated as they are, nor 
would the Japanese Government have 
employed foreign professors *if their 
lectures could not be followed * by the 
Japanese students. 

I think our students would be able to 
follow English lectures at College at least 
as well as the Japanese are. Coming fresh 
from school they might at first feel a little 
difficulty,— -they do so even now— but with 
greater familiarity the difficulty would 
vanish in the course of a few months. 

Last comes fitness for business and 
public life. In India the majority of the 
most successful Indian men of business 
are not possessed of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish. Those who do know English are 
certainly not famous for their linguistic 
attainments. The knowledge of English 
which boys ought to acquire in high 
schools is quite enough for understanding 
and carrying on ordinary business transac- 
tions. The Japanese generally do not 
certainly possess as much knowledge of 
German, French or English as Indians do 
of English. Nevertheless their position in 
the fields of manufacturing industries and 
commerce is very much higher than that of 
Indians. While some knowlecjge of a 
world-language like English, German or 
French is undoubtedly necessary for signal 
success in business, it is not linguistic abi- 
lity but equipment of a different character 
which is the sine qua non of success in com- 
merce and industry. 

I here have been and are successful 
Indian journalists who never graduated or 
even matriculated. Men of this description 
can also be named among very useful 
bers of legislative councils, able municipal 
commissioners and prominent Congress 
leaders. It would not be difficult to pick 
holes in the English of some of them. The 
ability to write or speak faultless English 
is not indispensably necessary for useful- 
ness and success in public life. I hope I do 
understand that whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well, and that, therefore, 
it is not an unworthy ambition tp be able 
to express one’s thoughts and feelings in 
correct, clear, elegant and forcible English. 
But too many of our countrymen make 
a fetish of writing and apiMikiilg 
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judgtaaent, bigll aims, lofty ideals, are 
often given a subordinate place That 
is unwise. The Japanese are not as 
good linguists as our countrymen ; but 
they make very good ambassadors, 
and diplomatists at home and abroad. 
Some of them have written very good 
books jn English. Their savants have 
made more original contributions to 
science than Indians. 

If all subjects are taught throug^^ the 
medium of the vernaculars and English is 
better taught than now, 1 think that the 
knowledge of Hiiglish of our future school 
and college students will not be worse 
than what the present generation of stu- 
dents posses^, while the former’s know- 
ledge of other subjects of study will most 
probably be sounder than that of the 
latter. 

There is one other objection which we 
ourselves stated in the Modern Review 
for April, 1914?. We said, “our text-book 
committees exercise a sort of political 
censorship over all books submitted to 
them.” We also referred to the influence 
of the Press Laws. On the other hand, it 
may be said that these restrictive influences 
would continue to operate unfavorably 
on vernacular general literature, whether 
the vernaculars be made the media of 
instruction or not. For the rest, political 
considerations can come in only as 
regards text-books of history, economics 
and political science. The last two 
subjects are not taught in schools. 
The English histories of India generally 
read in our schools are written and pub- 
lished in India, and are therefore as much 
subject to the influences spoken of above 
as histories written in the vernaculars. 
The histories of England used in our 
schools come from EiSfelU-nd. If they were 
written in India in the vernaculars, they 
would be somewhat less valuable. But 
for this single drawback, the enormous 
advantage of a vernacular medium should 
not be sacrificed. 

I have now finished my brief examina- 
tion of some of the principal objections 
that may be urged against the proposal. 
The greater "difficulty would be in choosing 
the vernaculars which are to be made the 
media of itt^tTOCtion,-*-therc are so many 
of thetfi la India. But they are not so 
many as some people seem to think. It is 
well-knbwn that Anglo-Indians of a per- 
tain type delight fn discovering fresh 


proofs of India’s want of unity, Anglo* 
Indian linguists of this cla«# wagili|(r 
dialects into distinct languages, 
giving full play to this tendency they haye 
put down the number of vemaculara of 
India at 220. This is the figure given in 
the Census Report for 1911, Jn the Kepovt 
for 1901, the number of vernaculars stood 
at 147. Thus in ten years there has been 
an increase of 50 per cent, in the number 
of our vernaculars! So by 1981 Anglo- 
Indian linguistic research may succeed in 
giving us 330 vernaculars, or more than 

I per million of our inhabitants. However, 
of the 200 vernaculars, 2 are spoken 
G,179 persons; 7 by 556,417 ; 16 by 3,843| 
223; 121 by 10,932,775 ; 20 by 2,089,737 ; 

II by 37,094,393; 1 by 1 ,527,157 ; 8 by 
24,097,411; 5 by 2,066,654; 32 by 23®, 
755,857; 1 by 1,324 ; and 1 by 28,294. 

Of course it is out of the question to 
have 220 media of instruction up to 
matriculation standard. Nor is that neces- 
sary Official linguists mention Western 
Hindi, Eastern Hindi and Bihari as “three 
distinct languages ; ” but practical edu- 
cationists will find Hindi alone quite suffi- 
cient for their purposes. It is admitted in 
the Census Report that “of the total num- 
ber of persons returning Aryan languages 
as their mother-tongue no fewer than 88 
millions, or more than a third, described 
it simply as Hindi. ” If that be so, these * 
82 millions should have Hindi as their 
medium of instruction. If 848, OW per- 
sons in the Panjab returned Panjabi as 
their mother-tongue, let that be their 
medium of instruction, not the new-fangled 
Lahnda. And so on. 

We find from the Census Report that the 
number of persons using the Muuda 
languages is now only about three millioue, 
“but there are signs that they were former- 
ly far more wide-spread.” This information 
confirms the impression that prevails among 
many educated persons that mapy Img* 
uages or so-called languages in India are 
dying a slow but sure death. It is no UHe 
trying to galvanise them into a new leai^ 
of life or semblance of life. Even amot^Sbdh 
highly civilised and energetic people# m 
the Scots, the Irish and the 'Whw 

native tongues of Gaelic, Irish and 
arc gradually being used by a sisniier pfjl* 
portion of the people. In 190]: 
per cent, of the Welsh could ^ speiflt 
in 1911 only 40‘4 could iP^ak it. 

1901, and 1911, about 
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the people nf Scotland respec- 
il^iy could speak Gaelic. In 1891, 1901j(^ 
^Ad 1911, abottt 14‘5, 14*4, and 13*3 per 
cent, resflectively of the people of Ireland 
cMld speak Irish. This process of gradual 
disuse has been in operation in spite of 
the Celtic revival, and in spite of the 
above three languages possessing valuable 
ancient literatures of their own. 

Similar figures could be compiled for 
Indian languages too. But I am afraid I 
have altieady far exceeded my limit. Suffice 
it tp aAy l^bat most of the languages and 
diai^ts of India will fall into gradual 
disuse ; gnd among them the majority are 
those appttginal tongues which have no 
indigenous alphabet or literature. Such 
being the case, I think if the Education 
Department recognised for the present the 
following sixteen languages as media of 
instruction up to the Mariculation stand- 
ard, that would meet the practical require- 
ments of the situation : - 

Bhotia, Burmese, Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kanarese, Telugu, Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Marathi, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese, Hindi, 
Urdu, Gujarati, Naipali. 

Other languages ought, of course, to be 
used as media of instruction in the elemen- 
tary grades of schools. If any of them can 
in course of time produce a growing and 
vigorous literature, they can be gradually 
used in higher grades, too. On the other 
hand, if among the 16 chosen as media up 
to the highest grades, any tongue dwindled 
away, it might cease to be recognised. 


For a population of more than 316 millions 
16 different media of instruction are not 
too many. 

The scheme of education through the 
vernaculars up to the Matriculation, 
logically leads up to the foundation of 
vernacular Universities like Waseda Uni- 
versity in Japan. Sixteen or even, twenty 
such Universities for the whole of India 
would not be too many. The medium of 
education in such Universities would be 
some vernacular or other. Of course, they 
should teach English and one or two other 
modern foreign tongues like German, 
French, Italian, Russian, &c., besides teach- 
ing classical languages like Sanskrit, 
Arabic, &c. It may be mentioned here 
that in countries like Germany the Real 
schools teach two foreign modern lan- 
guages in addition to the vernacular and 
all ordinar 3 ’' subjects of study. Our pro- 
posal, therefore, would not amount to too 
heavy a burden for our future generations 
of students. 

The problem is no doubt beset with 
some difficulties ; but they are not insur- 
mountable, as I have tried to show. Text- 
books might not at first be so good and so 
many to choose from, as the existing ones 
in English ; but they would rapidly multi- 
ply in number and improve in quality. 

Kamananda Chatterjee. 

Note the Editor. — This article originally 
appeared in the Patijabee. It is reprinted here in a 
revised and enlarged form. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The PreM in India and Japan 

is the title of an article penned by Mr. 
A. Morgan Yonng in the Bast and IFesf 
for Apru in which some comparisons and 
contrasts have been made Mtween the 
Indian and the Japanese Press.. 

There is a good deal of information in 
tlie article about Japan and the tempera- 
i£|^t of her people which will doubtless 
ba 'atclcbhl^ DT the reading public of this 
ifeodtttiy. Mr. Morgan writes from first- 
hand information, and we know from 


personal experience that his observations 
in regard to the Mikado’s Empire are 
not incorrect. ' ’ 

The Japanese language, though entire- 
ly difierent from the Chinese, is written 
in Chinese ideographs ; and “as one ideo- 
graph may have several pronunciations, 
each line in a newspaper has a smaller 
line running beside it, in which the words 
are spelt in the Japanese alphabet (or 
syllabary). Having the words spelt 
why not omit the ideographs ? is^; the 
natural question. They eannot be omitted 
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because while pne ideograph may have 
several pron«nciations, the converse is 
also true— one word may have many 
meanings, each represented by a diflFerent 
ideograph”: 

With a langaage like this it is impossible even to 
use the typewriter, and typesetting machines are 
out of the ^ question. Even the hand-setting is, pain- 
fully slow,* and distribution must be slower still in 
comparison with the facility attained in European 
or Sanskritit languages. The difficulty, however, is 
not insuperable, and when once it is surmornted, 
the rest of the process is on up-to-date lines. 
Stereotype plates are cast and fitted on the cylinders 
of rotary machines, and the outturn thenceforwaid 
IS as swift as even this hustling age demands. It 
has to be, for the circulation of the most popular 
papers is enormous— running up to a quarter of a 
million. It is here, to begin with, that there is a 
^r eat difference between the Indian and the Japanese 
Press. I think I am well within the mark in saying 
that no paper in India reaches the tenth part of a 
(juarter-million circulation, with a consetiuence that 
punting direct from the types is the rule, and the 
coolie affords most of the motive pow'cr to the 
machinery. As samples of printing there is little to 
choose between the Indian and the Japanese news- 
papers ; both are wretched productions, badly printed 
on the cheapest of paper. Both have the merit of 
cheapness, and neither has the reputation of paying 
well. 

The writer suggests four reasons which 
are responsible for the greater circulation 
of Japanese papers. 

The people are of a more busy and incjuisitivc tern 
perament in Japan than in India ; their system of 
government simulates many of the party excitements 
of more democratic countries ; the ability to read 
IS more widely disseminated ; and though the poor 
have a hard struggle xo live, subsistence is not 
I educed to so exact a calculation as in India, and the 
price of a paper can be squeezed out of a small wage 
Of these four, the political factor is undoubtedly a 
very pow'crful one. 

The case of India is (juite different. 
She has a minimum of politics. “There is 
no burning exuestion to be settled by 
popular vote, no road to Utopia except 
that along which, that mysterious entity 
called the government is in its wisdom 
leading the country.” 

As regards the liberty of the Japanese 
Press 

it is very difficult to find out where its limits 
lie. The Japanese Press is outspoken. It is most 
unsparing m its denunciations. It plunges light 
heartedly into the vilest slanders. The newspapers 
are celebrated for their ' ‘third page’' which is popular 
reading, although it spares neither age nor sex in 
its indecencies. 

lu Som^ directions, however, the Press is ab- 
solutely muSdded. While liberty and license are 
allowed as a matter of policy, every now and then 
a Procurator's oi^r is circulated to the newspapers 
offices, fiorhiddteg thcih to publish a word on some 
happening which the poHoe think it best for the 


public that they should not know. A 
reference to the Mikado in a newspanct hi IhikS^ 
would be attended with confiscation, ^ S 
pagation of socmlism is a fJriminal oflfence in JhjSNlW, 
In Japan, as in India, all newspapers havt to 
P**ovide a security. The seizure of a whole 
whether of a daily paper or of a magazine^ on acoonnt 
of its containing some article which the pofe 
consider detrinieiftal to morals or order, 5$ a 
common occurrence. 


Though outspoken on domestic affairs 
“the Japanese Press maintains an osbinons 
silence with regard to the strange things 
that sometimes happen in Korea and 
Formosa. In Formosa there is a strict 
embargo on the dispatch of news to Japan, 
and, except an occassional official record 
of wonderful progress, news is rare.” 

The JapanCvSe are thorough-going in 
whatever they do, hence we read that in 
Korea, they have “practically extingnished 
the native Press-— only two little papers 
being left, which both have to be extremely 
careful. It is a part of Japan^s fixed policy 
to denationalise the Koreans, absorb them 
and make them all speak Japanese.” 

So we see that in this respect at least 
there is nothing to choose between Russia 
and Japan. Russia too forbade the use of 
the Polish language in Poland in her endea*^ 
vour to Russianize that unfortunate coun- 
try. 

The chief Japanese pa?pers certainly com;^ 
mand a .far more extensive news sertlCCi' 
than the Indian papers can aspire to. 
This is due to the large circulation wbicli 
the leading papers of Japan enjoy. Some 
of these papers keep their own correspon* 
dents in England and America who Cjible 
important news, though the telegrams 
often convey little information. 

The following lines draw a faithful pic- 
ture of Politics, Press and Public opinion 
in Japan : 


The circulation of the Japanese aewepafitf, 
however, judging by any standard of averi^. 
ib large out of all proportion to the iaierest m 
the majority of its readers m polities. The firaiKSlilfe 
is restricted, and the Government may he repeSteifly 
defeated by a parliamentary majority, gclsg 

out of office. It may even pass find enforce fera- 
lation against the will of that m^odty. The 
voice is not without effect, hpwever* 
number of indignation meetings, seasoned 
or two in the capital, will make the 
.consider it discreet to Climb down; of 
Press is a powerful factor in this process^ ^ shli tile 
rikshacoolie who heaves a stone iftromrli 
windows feels at such a season ihat^ m 
ttcal unit in the State, and, if he can* ra|uls 
accordingly. Ciiriously enough, the Jpiil 

strenuous and the papers are messt 
very matter where the Japaneie Governixieui dim 
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not 10 to their clamour. Two successful wars 
somcwSat turned the heads of the journalist 
^ and his reader in the street alike. The “go on with tiie 
war’* riot is historical, and the Japanese Press is 
ready to ‘ declare w^ar on the United States or to 
aufiex China at a moment’s notice. 

We agree with the writer, wbeo he says 
that • 

the best journalists in Japan and India are 
men of extensive knowledge and keen judgment ; 
the lesser lights in neither country have yet acquired 
the journalistic art of cloaking a grotesque igno- 
rance in a dignified disguise. On the whole the 
JapanClMe |*t^s achieves higher flights of niisinfor- 
mati^ iNi Western matters, and its readers 
swallow it with piactically no corrective. 

In India the English papers are the chief gatherers 
of news-^ven o^that which is mainly of interest 
to Indians s in Japan, with the greater influence 
and larger circulation of the vernacular Press, the 
foreign papers do not hold such a predominnnt place 
as sources of a public news supply, and a consi- 
derable amount of translation from the vernacular 
papers is done. This is by no means confined to a 
lifting of news items, however ; it is of more service 
as showing to the outside world the course of 
public opinion, which would otherwise, owing to the 
difficulties of the language, hardly become known. 

We are told that *’the Japanese are 
much greater experts in the art of subsi- 
dising papers than is the Government of 
India, The latter was altogether too 
straight-forward for its attempts to be 
successful.” 

^ Iti Japan the subsidy business is worked more 
Secretly, and a semi-official paper is recognised 
mainly by the impossibility of accounting for its 
existence and opinions in any other way than by 
supposing that it is paid by the State. 

The writer points out one grave fault 
of the vernacular papers in Japan. The 
papers are very much inclinea to prejudge 
cases. 

Notable instances are those of the Japanese 
socialists who were executed two or three years ago 
and the Korean conspiracy case. In both these 
important cases the Japanese Press proclaimed the 
guilt of the accused in a chorus of condemnation 
before th^jy had even been arraigned before the Court. 
The same sort of thing happens daily and never 
appeal^ suffer reproof. It is, in the last issue, a 
fault of the Courts as much as of the Press. 

The writer thinks, and rightly too, that 
the popularity of vernacular journalism 
both in India and Japap is “out of all pro- 
portion to its pecuniary rewards,” 

It is said that not even a circulation of a quarter 
of a million secures to a Japanese editor an income 
much over Rs. 350 a mouth, while the great 
mSkiarity of edMorial stipends are more in the neigh- 
boiil^ood of 50. 

A. J. Appasamy contributes to the April 
ot Imi& ^ well. written article 
on 


ThaMakinKof aMaii 

in which the writer has tried to make clear 
“what are the elements in the making of a 
man.” 

Philosophers and sages of all times have 
held up a lofty conception of man. 

There is a striking passage in the book eff Jerennah 
where the prophet says : “Run ye to and fro in the 
streets of Jerusalem, and see now and know 
and seek in t}ie broad places thereof if ye can 
find a man.” Diogenes, the cynic, did like this 
once. In broad daylight he took a lighted lante’*n 
in his hand, and went about the streets of 
Athens as if he were looking for something. 
The people asked him what he was doing. He 
said he was trying to find out a good man. On 
another occasion he stood in a prominent place and 
shouted, “Hear me, oh men.” A crowd gathered 
together, which he dispersed, saying that he had 
called for men, not pygmies. Herodotus made a 
distinction between human beings and men, 
observing that human beings were plentiful, but men 
scarce. Carlyle described the population of England 
as so many “millions, mostly fools.” 

The true man must “feel that we are 
here, not to live somehow, not to drift 
along with circumstances, but so to live 
that this corner of the world is made the 
happier, the nobler, the wiser for our 
having lived in it.” 

There are people in this country, and 
their number is legion, who have a ten- 
dency to look back to the past and to 
praise the simplicity and purity of ancient 
manners, the great men that lived then, 
but their attitiide towards the present is 
one of criticism and despondency, such an 
attitude damps our enthusiasm and crip- 
ples our eflorts. The true man “thinks 
of the present as still abounding with 
opportunities, as still full of riches that 
await our enterprise.” 

The foundation of the true man’s charac- 
ter is “laid upon the bed-rock of truth. 
He faithfully walks klong the path of truth 
and honesty that he has marked out for 
himself.” 

We read that Tolstoy, at the time of his 
marriage, “made a copy of his diary as a 
young man, when he had led a riotous life, 
and sent it on to his future wife.” 

And Tolstoy could do so because he was 
a man amongst men. 

A poet’s appreciatioii of Mr* CokhaIe« 

The March Indian Review prints a few 
reminiscences of Mr, Gokhale from the pen 
of Mrs, Sarmini Naidu, the gifted 
of India, we cull the fqllowing from 
these reminiscences which origba% Appear- 
ed in the Bombay Cbtontk 





It was to tne, a valuable lessou in human 
Dsvchology to tttidy the secret of this rich and 
paradoxical natuire. There was the outer mau as the 
world knew and esteemed him, with his precise and 
brilliant and subtle intellect, his unrivalled gifts of 
political analysis and synthesis, his flawless and 
relentless mastery and use of the consummate logic 
of co-ordinated facts and figures, his courteous but 
inexorable pandour in opposition, his patient dignity 
and courage in honourable compromise, the breadth 
and restraint, the vi|^our and veracity of his far- 
reaching st^csinanship, the lofty simplicities and 
sacrifices of his daily lite. And breaking through the 
veils of his many self-repressions, was the innei mau 
that revealed himselt to me, in all Ins intense 
impassioned hunger for human kinship and aflection, 
m nil the tumufi: and longing, the agony of doubt 
and ecstacy of faith of the born idealist, perpetually 
seeking some unchanging reality in a world full of 
shifting disillusion and despair In him, 1 felt that 
both the practical, strenuous worker and the mystic 
dreamer of dreams were harmonised by ihe age-long 
liiscipline of his Brahminical ancestry which centuries 
)efore had evolved the spirit of the hhngavat Gita and 
denned true Yoga as Wisdom in Action. But even 
hp could not escape the limitations ol his inheiitancc. 
Wide and just as were his recognitions of all human 
claims to equality, he had nevertheless hidden away, 
perhaps unsuspected, something of that coiisei vative 
pride of his Brahminical descent which instinctively 
resented the least question of its ancient monopoly of 
lower. . , ^ 

One morning, a little despondent and sick at heart 
about national affairs in general, he suddenly asked 
me, “What is your outlook for India ?’’ “One of 
Liope,” I replied. “What is your vision of tlu 
mmediate future ?“ “The Iliiidu-Muslim unity in less 
:han five years,” 1 told him with joyous conviction. 
Child,” he said, with a note of yearning sadness in 
iis \oice, “you are a poet, but you hope too much, 
[t will not come in your hfe-tirae,or in mine But keep 
^our faith and work if y dm can.**’ 

One evening while seated on the terrace 
of the Servants of India Society building 
MV. Gokbale said : 

“Stand here with me, with the stars and hills 
or witness and in their piesence consecrate your 
ife and your talent, your song and your speech, 
rour thought and your dream to the motherland O 
)oet, see visions from the hill-tops and spread abroad 
lie message of hope to the toilers in the valleys.” 

Speaking about the many-sidedness of 
bis culture Mrs. Naidu writes : 

“I learnt to wonder not merely at the range and 
ariety of his culture but at his fastidious preferences 
or what Charles Ivamb has called the delicacies of 
me literature. He had also an almost romantic 
uriosity towards the larger aspect of life and death 
md destiny aad a quiet apprehension of the mys- 
erious forces that govern the main springs of human 
eelmg and experience.” . , , . 

“Of the tnany pressing matters that occupied his 
tiind there were four which to him were of absor- 
»mg interest* Hi® acheme for compulsory education, 
i^hicb, be lelt, was the only solid basis on wmen to 
mnd any lasting national progress ; the Hiimn- 
fiussalntaa nttestion which, he said,conld be most en^- 
ively aollFM If the t^jodefl of the sister cornmnnitjcs 
?ould dew in a spirit of perfect unison with certain 


fundamental problems of equal and urg^t inipoft^i^ 
to both ; the high privilege and heavy ma^nsimity 
of the young generation, whose function it wW io 
grapple with more immense and vital issues 
his generation had been called upon to face ; anq df 
course, the future of the Servants of Indib 
which was the actual embodiment of all his difeahl* 
and devotion foi livlia.” 

Mr. Percy Brown writes an informtXlg 
article on the 


Influence of War on Art 

in the March Indian Revk\%, 

At the outset he has told us that hj 
“war^’ he does not mean the present great 
conflict, but war in general and by **Art*'* 
he means the Fine Arts of painting and 
sculpture. 


Mr. Brown is not far wrong when he 
says that 

Science has usurped the place of Art in many ways, 
but it remained to science m war to do the greatest 
damage to art, that is, the depriving of future gentra* 
lions of the art which existed belore science was 
known. It was an art which sprang from the relijgioQ, 
the devotion and the sense of service in the worloT 
lu ancient Egypt “war and art pro- 
gressed hand in hand.” 


One of the earliest civilizations, that of Egypt, was 
characterised by a profoundly artistic nature, and at 
the haine time its history is a record of coustaut 
wariarc. The purpose of Egyptian art was always to 
give a faithful representation ^fact. This was eitbsf 
actual Ipct or ideal fact. In interpreting the foni|fS4 
much of the mural sculpture portrays the victories of 
great kings over innumerable enemies, while a fa- 
vourite subject is an illustration of bands of prisoners 
accompanied by huge captures of loot. Durt^ tbc 
period of the 18th dynasty, about 1500 B.C., E^yptt 
under Tothmes III, became essentially a military 
state, and at this time many of the noblest of her 
monuments were executed. At this time the viriljlty 
and intense energy of the Egyptians in all their ^tory 
found an outlet in war, and simultaneously in raisln|g 
great buildings lavishly decorated with bas-reltdfo Of 
their victories. 


Greek Art : 

It is still generally regarded as the highsgt fO||Jci of 
esthetic culture the world has ever seen, mit idei^ 
ism and ethical purpose predominate, and id#lb§OO^I 
jxamples we find the lundamental beauty of towsdllA 
ine and mass and colour which is always preftnt in 
very true work of art. Greek statuary demonstratfi 
hat the Greek people managed to invent and ttvtiy 
i practical ideal. 

We find the most interesting illnstmti..,. 
of the influence of war on a cowfttry'# 
in the history of ancient Greece. . 

The story of the great battles whidi brotqj^ 
she national unity of Greece is refiectCit I# 
which followed these qioclMnaking eventa ^rT 
Utter years of devastaition, of struggk Imt 
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0^4 jSiloHdus ,^tiorJal destiny and to an unfaltering 
faitjti itt, and pursuit of, those enlightened ideals for 
* Wtch tbe^ had fought Their ultithate victory was 
a splendid moment Tti the history of a richly dowered 
rae* ; the great events of the Persian wars were vivid 
and recent in their remembrance, and it was the 
persistence of such memories which formed the founda- 
tion of much of the art of Greece. •But it did not take 
the form of a portrayal of scenes of conflict and 
victory. Instead it became idealised into a represent- 
ation of a spiritual struggle of the Hellenic race for 
those ideals of light and liberty and reason and order 
which had been at stake. In their art the Persian 
wars were forgotten, but the spiritual conflict which 
they tj^iHed remained as a recurring theme whose 
significance w^as for all time. Indeed it may be said 
that this spiritualised conception of conflict, in which 
the upward-reaching Hellenic spirit is represented as 
contending with the powers of darkness and licence 
and soatiu anarchy, is the central motive of Greek 
sculpture ; and it was the vivid national sense of this 
conflict that enabled the Greeks to achieve that noble 
pinnacle of beauty which their art attained. The gods 
and heroes whom they fashioned in bronze and marble 
stood for the ideals and aspects of ordered reason. 
Their satyrs and other wild beings were types of the 
licence and disorder of nature. And in their friezes 
and pediments, decorated with battles of the Greeks 
with Amazons, Lapiths with Centaurs and gods w ith 
giants, we read tne same story of perpetual conflict 
with anti-social, unruly and destructive forces. 

Alexander’s campaign in the East in its 
bearing on Indian Art : 

On the night before Alexander of Macedon started 
for the East on the career of conquest he had a fare- 
well interview with the man who had been his tutor, 
now the master of a ri^ng school of thought in the 
Ihtides ofihe Lyceum. And towards the close of the 
interview Aristotle sa<d to the Macedonian - 

“You are about to start upon an enterprise which 
will bring you into many lands and amongst many 
nations, some already celebrated in arts and arms, 
some savage and unknown. But this last counsel I 
give you. Whithersoever your victories lend you, 
never forget that you are a Greek and everywhere 
draw hard and fast the line that separates the Greek 
from the Barbarian.” 

“No,” answered the youthful conqueror — he was 
barely two and twenty. “I will pursue another 
policy, I will make all men Hellenes. That shall be 
the purpose of my victories.” 

Uadoi^edly the famous Macedonian’s plan, was 
most rigorously put into efifcct, and carried out to 
the letter. Colonies of Greeks were planted in various 
localities with one of the results that the influence of 
Hellenic art has been traced even as far east as Japan. 
In Northern India the imprint of the Greek is most 
strikingly manifested in those mounds of shattered 
sculptures in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, which 
lU^ark the site of the ancient country of Gandhara. 
k comprehensive collection of these carvings may be 
seen in the archeological section of the Indian 
Museum, a careful study of which is strongly advised. 
In it we may observe, most plainly portrayed, the 
tnlluence of a vt^arlike invasion on art. The chief point 
they illustrate is tke overlapping of the civilisations 
ollbheEast ,and West whum took place some two 
thousand years ago. And the pnncipal concrete 
evidence of this historic episode is revealed in these 
httcords of contemporary art Here we may see the 
Gre^ Corinthian capital combined with the Indian 


figure of Buddha, soldiers with classic arms and 
armour but Indian draperies, Greek features but the 
figures clothed with Indian c<^stumc8, and many 
other composite conceptions depicting an iaterming. 
ling of Eastern and Western symbols and ideas. But 
the influence of the Grceks was not only confined to 
the North. South, as far as Madras, it is traceable 
in the bas-reliefs of Amarayati but in a much less 
pronounced form, and in various intcrmediajLC centres, ] 
such as Muttra in the United Provinces, the dynamic 
touch of the classic hand has left its distinctive mark. 

Historical evidence seems to indicate 
that “the period of peace immediately suc- 
ceeding a war waged solely for the sake of 
fundamental ideas, is the most favourable 
time for the development of the arts/^ 

The writer concludes thus : 

War has destroyed much, but it has created far 
more than it ever destroyed. It has destroyed the 
shallowness of national life which is reflected in a 
superficial art, and in its place it is building up a new 
seiivse of national thought and tendency. And the 
awakening of this deeper nature should lead to a 
deeper contemplation of artistic ideals. A people's 
art has, and must have, some relation to and some 
movement with the strong stream of national life. 
The artist’s use of his eyes and ears and mind reflects, 
and must reflect, the habit and race of his time. 

Through the great conflict now raging we may 
reasonably hope for great artistic issues. Out of the 
very catastrophe with which Belgium has been over- 
whelmed, from the experiences of war, defeat, and 
spoliation, will surely rise an artistic revival. 

Mr. R. G. Sambandam writes a thought- 
ful article entitled 

Indians In Burma 

in the Indian Epig-rant for March 

Every year Hierjg^^s an increasing exodus 
of Indians to Burma, where they go 
principally in search of employment. All 
parts of India from Kashmir to Ceylon 
are liberally represented in Burma. 

“Though this influx of Indians into Burma fulfils a 
real want and contributes to the wealth of that coun- 
try, still there have not been wanting individual 
Burmans, who, unable to stand the stress of modern 
competition, have thought it fit to attribute to 
Indians all the evils, fancied as well as real, from 
which they are at present suffering. P’ortunatelj, 
this feeling of dissatisfaction is confined only to certain 
Burmans.” 

But there are members of the Indian 
Civil Service, who, we are told, “have on 
public occasions given vent to the idea that 
Indians are not only an undesirable alien 
population but also are despised and dis- 
liked by the natives of the land.” The 
writer quotes a portion of the evidence 
given before the Public. Service Commission 
by Mr. G. B. H. Fell, officiating secifetary 
to the Go'^emment of Burma, wnicb .proves 
that the above statement is ahstdutely 
correct. 
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Burma can not do without Indians. 
She would be helpless without them. 

From the Secretariat clerk who incessantly tries 
to lighten the burden of the Under-Secretary under 
whom he works to the Madrassee gardener who 
replenishes the bazar every morning with fresh green 
vegetables, almost every walk of life absorbs into it 
a large number of Indians whom it has not been 
found possible for Burmans to displace. Even the 
Indian cooly is such an indispensable atom 'ii the 
vast organisation of English industry carried on in 
Runna that it would be extreme folly in the pa*^riotic 
Buniian to wage a crusade against his kind. 

The cause of the dislike of the Burman 
for the Indian, if it at all exists, is due to 
jealousy, which an incapable man 
harbours towards his more fortunate 
brother. Is the Indian to be despised 
because with his intelligence and industry 
he outruns the ease-loving Burman in the 
race for life 

But there is no real cause for any 
estrangement of feeling as will be clearly 
seen from the following lines taken from 
the Census Keport for the ye^r 1911, 

“The Indian comes to Burma to supply an econo- 
mic demand which the Burman has faded to supply. 
The Burman has been so occupied in filling up the 
waste places of his cou";try that he has never com- 
peted lor a large number of town and city occupa- 
tions. In so far as the demand for Indian labour is 
a demand for cheap, docile, disciplined labour, the 
Burman has not yet needed to enter into competition 
with +hc contract labour from Madras. It is true 
that there are higher forms of skilled industry, the 
mechanical, the engineering, the building, the trans- 
port, the distributive and the commercial which the 
Burman has abandoned largely to foreign hands.” 

Some conflict is inevitable wherever 
two races belonging to two different 
stocks of men have been thrown together 
by economic forces. The writer thinks 
that the duty of the Burman Govern- 
ment is to ^‘create and maintain every 
facility for the peaceful settlement of 
Indians and treat them as elder members 
of an Empire with whose destiny that of 
Burma is yoked both geographically 
and politically.” But it is to be greatly 
regretted that it “insists on putting in the 
way of the Indian every conceivable 
obstacle to his acquisition of permanent 
interests in the country he has adopted.” 

To show how the aid of even the local Legislature 
has been invoked to keep away the Indian from 
Burma one has only to remember the drastic provi- 
sions of the Burma Tenancy Bill and the Burma 
Land Alienation Bill, the policy of both of which \vas 
to treat the Indian in Burma as an undesirable alien 
and to throw round the person of the Burman a sort 
of protective prophylactic. 

. The legal profession in Burma affords another 
distance of how a sharp distinction is maintained 


Ijetween the Indian and the Burman by means of 
artificial, technical rules*. Whereas every person 
qualified to practise as a High Court Vakil in any 
one of the Indian High Courts is ipso facto allowed 
to practis*' as such in any otlicr High Court, the Edu- 
cational Syndicate of Burma have ruled that no 
Indian High Court Vakil shall practise in the 
Rangoon Chief Ccuirts and the Courts subordinate to 
it, unless he also passes a certain high grade Burmese 
language test, not to mention a test in some local 
Acts and Reguiations. The result is that whereas a 
High Court Vakil is allowed to practise freely in all 
Upper Burma Courts, where one should think that a 
practical knowledge of the Burmese language will be 
useful to the practitioner, he is unnecessarily burden- 
ed v.ith the passing of tile vernacular for practising 
in a place like Rangoon where the want is not very 
much fell. 

We arc glad to find that the writer, in 
commenting upon the various disabilities 
we are subject to in a foreign country has 
not lost sight of the fact that our adher- 
ence to the time-worn Shastras and our 
inability to break loose from the shackles 
we have voluntarily put on our hands 
does retard us at every step of our 
progress. 

The Kaliijjum scare still haunts us and many of the 
even so-called educated consult their old Manu and 
hordes of ancient law-givers and Smriti-writers to see 
how far they arc allowed, if at all, to travel by sea and 
whether they are permitted to mix with other races. 
Tile Shastras seem to be a ventablcdemon, whose very 
touch is enough to paralyse us into inactivity and 
turn us into a nation of cowards who waste a 
precious deal of their time in devising reasons for 
neglecting certain duties which their conscience 
imperiously commands them to carry out. Look at 
the sad spectacle of the educated Madrasces — some of 
them prominent leaders of society — seriously discuss- 
ing that sill}^ drivel of the Post-Fuberty Marriage 
Bill, as if the whole face of the world is going to be 
changed by that innocent Bill being passed into Act. 

Sea-travel, according to the writer, and 
we agree with him, ks one sure remedy 
for all such oddities. 

It is false patriotism to refuse to “ex- 
change ideas with our neighbours and to 
profit by their good example.” 

There are many amiable qualities, 
peculiar to the Burman race, which we can 
very well strive to make our own. 

Teachers who Fail. 

In a telling article of the above name 
in the March Educational Review^ Rev. 
B. K. Mukerji makes some thoughtful 
observations on the diflerent sorts of 
teachers one meets with in the schools and 
the causes which are responsible^ for their 
failure. 

The Lukewarm teacher, the Lame teacher, the On©* 
sided teacher, the Unsympathetic teacher, the 
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£|pre8s teacher, the Steam-brake teacher and the 
Intermittent teacher,— these are the teachers who 
fail. 

The Lukewarm teacher “lacks the first 
essential of success, whole-hearted enthu- 
siastic devotion to his work.“ 

The teacher’s work is to inspire his scholars, to 
kindle in their hearts a burning zeal for learning ; and 
so he must be all on fire himself, filled with a con- 
suming desire to make his work effective. A cold, 
lifeless teacher, doing only routine work, no matter 
how excellent his method may be, must produce a 
cold, lifeless class. Ardour comes before order. 

The Near-sighted teacher’s motto is, 
“Sufficient for the day is the lesson there- 
of.” 

He lacks vision ; he neither looks before nor after. 
He never tries to fathom the forces which have gone 
to make the character of each individual scholar, nor 
does he look on into the future and see the possibili- 
ties which are on ahead. 

He hammers away at the facts in to-day’s lesson, 
and if he can so drive them home that the scholars 
can more or less readily repeat them, he is contented. 
He fnrgets that the true purpose of all teaching is the 
training of chaiacter and that the feelings and the 
will are even more important than the intellect. To 
love a subject is better than to know it. Knowledge 
without feeling is dead. 

The Lame teacher’s work “begins and 
ends with his lesson.” 

He walks regularly to bis class every day at 10, 
but never walks after them or with them on any dav 
in the week. He never visits their homes, does not 
know their parents, so fails to secure their co-opera- 
tion. The true teacher does not forget the .social 
side of his office, but goes after them and enters into 
the daily life of the individual members of his class. 
Unless a teacher will find time and take trouble to 
study his scholars, their liome.s, their hobbies, their 
difficulties, he cannot hope for the best results. 

The One-sided teacher 

prepares the subject matter of his lesson very 
thoroughly, tries to find out all that is possible oh 
the subject, and comes to his class loaded with infor- 
mation, which he begins to unload on to his more or 
less passive scholars. 

The class may be impressed by his eloquence, but 
his words going in at one ear and out at the other 
make no lasting impression on the scholar's mind, 
even when they are understood. The knowledge of a 
lesson is not really our scholar’s until they have re- 
produced it. The^ do not grasp it with a* clear and 
lasting apprehension until the^ have expressed it in 
language. The teacher who wishes to succeed will not 
fail to make full use of questioning. He will question 
the lesson in and question it out. He will secure the 
active co-operation of his class. Just as it is impos- 
sible to fill a corked-up bottle, so is it to teach a 
passive and silent class. Education means drawing 
out, not pumping in. 

The Unsympathetic teacher 

is too gro\yn-up. He forgets that he was once a 
boy and the ways in which boys look at things. 
He never puts himself in the place of his scholars 
forgets the meagre, barren life some of them 


have to live. He makes no allowance for ausiual 
spirits and is apt to regard restlessness and activitv 
as wickedness, and mischief as deliberate sin. Knoy.^ 
le^e of child-nature, sympathy with children’s 
difficulties and troubles, hopes and fears is the 
surest way to reach their hearts. Without lovinir 
sympathy there can be no true teaching. Know 
ledge of the lesson and method of presenting it are 
important, but more important still is the power to 
call out the children’s best efforts, to carry them 
along with you, to inspire them with a love for you 
and your teaching, and this depends upoji discerniim 
sympathy ; with all thy getting, get sympathv, foV 
it will put life into your teaching. 

The Express teacher 

is always in a hurry wherever he may be and 
stands for the embodiment of perpetual motion. 
Meditation and reflection are strangers to him. 
He rushes to school, rushes through his lesson and 
succeeds in keeping his class in a state of ferment 
during the whole of the session. His voice is 
generally high-pitched and loud and very disturbing 
to other teachers. Such a teacher is often most 
forgetful. He is quick to promise but slow in 
fulfilment; his scholars have been disappointed so 
often that they cannot depend upon him. He should 
realise that hurry and rush are fatal to success, that 
peace and methodical quietness arc essential to 
order and efficiency in teaching. 

The Steam-brake teacher 

is a .staunch conservative in everything. He 
abhors change and believes it impossible to improve 
on the methods of his ancestors. His movements 
are so deliberate and his methods so uniform that 
his teaching has got into a groove. Change and 
variety are hateful to him. He opposes all new 
methods, graded lessons, use of concrete illustrations, 
expression, work, rearrangement of classes, anv 
modification of the dull routine of the school. He 
forgets that School teachers must be living teachers, 
and life means change and variety and develop 
ment. Immobility, rigidity, inflexibility are signs 
of death. There can be no greater condemnation 
of a teacher than to say he is mechanical, convention 
al, wooden, lacking in life and power. 


Mr. M. E. Sadler writes in the April 
Indian Education about 

Education in England. 

A great deal of effort is made and plen 
ty of money is spent in England to pre- 
serve the health of school-going children. 
It is sad to reflect how little the educa- 
tional authorities in our country, think 
about making school-children physically 

We read that 

The staff of the School Medical Service steadily 
grows. There are 317 areas for elementary education 
in England and Wales, each with a principal School 
Medical Officer. In 162 of these areas there are, in 
addition, 524 Assistant Medical Officers. Thus the 
total number of medical men, excluding specialists, 
who are engaged in the School Medical Service is 841 
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Of these, 393 (or not quite half) are also employed 
cither as Medical Officers, or as Assistant Medical 
Officers, of Health. Rather less than one-eighth of 
the total number of School Medical Officers engaged 
in the School Medical Service are women. The total 
net expenditure on the School Medical Service during 
the year ending July 31, 1913, was £285,993. Of 
this rather less than one-half, £125,830, was 
repaid to -the Local Education Authorities by grants 
from the Board of Education. 

“Each child on its first admission to a public 
elementary school, undergoes medical examination. 
(>irls in the public elementary schools receive lustruc- 
Lioii ill the rules of health, in domestic subjects and 
in mothercraft. Similar, but more advanced, 
instruction is given in secondary schools and in 
evening classes for young people and adults.” 

Medical officers have found out that 
the health of village boys and girls are 
better than those residing in towns. Edu- 
cational authorities in England are dis- 
covering that the health of children 
improves in the open air and not when 
cooped-up in closed rooms crowded with 
chairs, tables and benches. Hence, in 
England 

open-air teaching is becoming more general. Classes 
are taken in playgrounds; open-air classrooms arc 
added to existing schools ; and new schools are 
established in the country for town children. The 
playground classes are reported to nave had good 
results as regards the health of the children and 
teachers. More of these are held in London than 
elsewhere. Protection against wind, sun and rain is 
idven by an awning. Trestle tables or light folding 
Jesks and ebairs are used for the lessons. Each child 
’is provided with a rug. Canvas stretchers are used 
toi the midday rest. In the curriculum, manual work 
iis given a larger place. Nature study becomes more 
prominent. There is less book- work and more oral 
teaching. Wherever practicable, there is a gardening 
elass. In these open-air classes the children are 
Inmgricr than in the ordinary schools, and of course 
they keep much warmer if they are suitably fed. 


An erudite article entitled 

The Type of the Superman 

Has appeared in the April Arja. 

The progressive human race finds a 
generous ideal in the gospel of superman- 
hood. But ‘fit should not be turned into 
311 arrogant claim for a class or indivi- 

It is a call to man to do what no species has 
done or aspired to do in terrestrial history, evolve 
Jt-self consciously into the next superior type already 
‘Kilf foreseen by the continual cyclic devehipment of 
I Me world-idea in Nature’s fruitful musings. And 
when we so envisage it, this conception ranks surely 
one of the most potent seeds that can be cast by 
tiiought into the sou of our human growth. 

Nietzsche first cast it, though he was 
^3 “apostle who never entirely understood 


his own message.’' True it is tb^tt some- 
times “he rose beyond his personal tettf 
perament and individual mind, and spoke 
out the word as he had heard it, the 
Truth as he had seen it, bare, luminous, 
impersonal and therefore flawless and 
imperishable.” 

Nietzsche, in his concept of the super- 
man, “never cleared his mind of a prelimi- 
nary confusion. For if a sort of human 
God-head is the God to vhich the race 
must advance, the first difficulty is that 
we have to decide to which of two very 
different types of divinity the idea in us 
should owe allegiance. For the deity 
within may confront us either with the 
clear, joyous and radiant countenance 
of the God or the stern convulsed visage 
of the Titan. Nietzsche hymned the Olym- 
pian buf presented him with the aspect of 
the Asura. He presents to us a superman 
who fiercely and arrogantly repels the 
burden of sorrow and service, not one 
who arises victorious over mortality and 
suffering, his ascension vibrant with the 
triumph-song of a liberated humanity.” 

God and Titan, Deva and Asura are 
indeed “close kin in their differences ; nor 
could either have l)cen spared in the evolu- 
tion. The one descends from the light and 
the infinity, satisfied, to the play; the 
other ascends from the obscurity and the 
vagueness, angry to the struggle.” 

To evolve in the sense of the God is to grow in 
intuition, in light, in joy, in love, in happy mastery ; 
to serve by rule and to rule by service ; to be able to 
be bold and swift and even violent without hurt or 
wickedness and mild and kindly and even self-indul- 
gent without laxity or vice or weakness ; to make a 
bright and happy whole in oneself and, by sympathy, 
with mankind and all creatures. And in the end it is 
to evolve a large impersonality and to heighten 
sympathy into constant experience of world-oneness. 
For such are the Gods, conscious always of their 
universality and therefore divine. 

Certainly, power is included. To be the divine man 
is to be self-ruler and world-ruler ; but in another 
than the external sense. 

The gods work oftenest veiled by light or by the 
storm-drift ; they do not disdain to live among men 
even in the garb of the herds-man or the artisan ; 
they do not shrink, from the cross and the crown of 
thorns either in their inner evolution or their outward 
fortunes. For they know that the ego must be cru- 
cified and how shall men consent to this if God and 
the gods have not shown them the way ? To take all 
that is essential in the human being and uplift it to 
its most absolute term so that it may become an 
element of light, joy, power for oneself qnd others, 
this is divinity. 

And this should be the drift of superman- . 
hood. 

The Titan’s instincts, on othe r hand 
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“calls for a visible, tangible mastery and 
a sensational domination.” He does not 
5^^'el sure of his empire ^unless he can feel 
"something writhing helpless under his 
heeb” 

What is exploitation to him, unless it diminishcvS 
.exploited ? To be able to coerce, exact, slay, 
Covertly, irresistibly,— -it is this that fills him with the 
sense of glory and dominion. For he is the son of 
division and the strong flowering of the Ego. To feel, 
the comparative limitation of others is necessary to 
him that he may imagine himself immeasurable ; for 
he has not the real, self-existent sense of infinity which 
no outward circumstance can abrogate. Contrast, 
division, negation of the wills and lives of others are 
essential to his self-development and self-assertion. 
The Titan would unify by devouring, not by harmon 
ising, he must conquer and trample what is not him- 
self either out of existence or into subservience so 
that ins own image may stand out stamped upon all 
things and dominating all his environment. 

Supermanhood is a certain divine and 
harmonious absolute of all that is essen- 
tial in man. “Man is Nature’s great term 
of transition in which she grows conscious 
of her aim; in him she looks up from the 
animal with open eyes towards her divine 
ideal.” 


Knowledge, Love whose secret word is Deli^^dn, 
Power and unity are some of the Names of God. l ut 
though they are all divine, yet to follow any of them 
exclusively is to invite, after the first energy is over, 
His departure from us and denial; for even unity, 
exclusively pursued, ceases to be a true oneness. 

Then what is to be done ? 

“The world’s discords have to be understoiul, 
seized, transmuted. Love must call Power and Know- 
ledge into the temple and seat them beside her in a 
unified cc^uality ; Power must bow its neck to tl^c 
yoke of Light and Love before it can do any real good 
to the race. 

Unity is the secret, a complex, understanding and 
embracing unity. When the full heart of Love is 
tran(juilised by knowledge into a calm ecstacy and 
vibrates with strength, when the strong hands <4 
Power labour for the world in a radiant fullness of 
joy and light, when the luminous brain of knowledge 
accepts and transforms the heart’s obscure inspira 
lions and lends itself to the workings of the higdi- 
scated Will, when all these gods are founded together 
on a soul of sacrifice that lives in unity with all the 
world and accepts all things to transmute them, then 
is the condition of man’s integral self-transcendence. 
This and not a haughty, strong and brilliant egoistic 
self-culture enthroning itself upon an enslaved human- 
ity is the divine wa v of supermanhood. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


German War-poetry. 

Arthur L. Salmon makes us familiar 
with the “lyric note of Germany’s war- 
passion” in the pages of the Academy. 
The writer thinks that “they are some- 
thing of a revelation of the spirit in which 
intellectual Germany is following the pre- 
sent terrible conflict.” Though one of the 
poems quoted is recriminating, the writer 
asserts that he sympathises with such 
poetry at least artistically. 

The writer has given us two poems 
entitled The Zeppelin and The Apparition 
respectively. The writer admires “the 
grim poetic power” of the former and 
asserts that it has “beauty and the sug- 
gestiveness of a great reserve.” Here fol- 
lows the poem, which was published in 
Berlin, so we are told, on the last day of 
August. . 

The day is done. 

In the gray twilight 
Still stands One fort 
That will not be silenced. 


The wind awakes, 

The vapors roll aside; 

From the clouds 
Appears a Zeppelin. 

Its steel-gray 

Turns crimson in the sunset. 

In its blood-red envelope 
Destroying Death draws nigh. 

A swarm of bullets 
Hums towards it. 

It quivers and lays its course 
To the forts. 

Now it descends, 

Growm suddenly to huge size, 

And deals the cfeath-blow 
To its victims. 

A star peeps forth— 

The summer night steals on ; 

The last of all the forts 
Is silent. 

The latter poem though “so bitter 
in its hatred that one almost shrinks from 
quoting it, yet, perhaps is finer still as 
sheer poetry. The venom of its hate-lust 
is directed against one who stands among 
the most highly-minded of English states- 
men.” 
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The following is the poem ; 

A sombre vision comes to me : 

A clifl— a beach where breakers rave— 

A sandy shore, a laden sea— 

And by the sea an open grave. 

And round the grave a thousand hands— 

The hands of children, hands of wives— 

Sift carelpasly the yellow sands— 

Bach handful is a thousand lives. 

And myriad voices fill the air: 

“O tolling sexton, lone and sad, 

() man of death, what dig you there ?” 

“1 dig a grave— the times are bad.’' 

“Your tears are vain— you cannot bound 
This hungry grave that will be fed ; 

This trench that runs the whole world round— 
My master needs it for his dead.” 

■'And who,” the myriad voices call, 

‘‘Who is this ruthless master ?— say— 

Whose icy breath brings woe to all ?” 

The ‘Spectre answers : ! 


The Problem of Constantinople 

iorms the subject of an article contri- 
buted by J. Ellis Barker to The Outlook, 

It is no secret to the student of history 
that Russia has for a long time past been 
wishing to possess Constantinople whose 
unique position makes it the most valuable 
prize that a nation wishing to dominate 
the world can aspire to. 

It is an ideal site for a capital. It lies close to 
'hv point where Europe, Asia and Africa meet, and 
' lose to the point which connects the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean with the Indian Ocean by way of 
the Suez Canal and the Hed Sea. The site of Cons- 
tantinople is a natural fortress of the AX*ry greatest 
''trength. It is protected against an attack from the 
sea by those wonderful channels, the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus, and the mountains and swamps in 
the rear make it difficult to attack Constantinople bv 
land. 

When Napoleon 1. and Alexander 1 . planned 
sharing the dominion of the world, beginning with 
the piirtition of Turkey, the difficulty of Cons- 
tantinople proved unsurmountablc. Napoleon was 
•mite willing that Russia should occupy Cons- 
tantinople and the Bosphorus, but he wished to 
jetaiu the Dardanelles. As the c'ccupatioii of the 
Dardanelles by France would have made the 
possession of Constantinople useless to Russia, the 
two great rulers could not agree, although both 
'lesirerd to partition Turkev. Alexander I. wished to 
possess Constantinople anti the Straits for sentimental 
political reasons. Constantinople is to the 
kussian Church wbgt Rome is to the Roman 
t atholics. Besides, Alexander desired for Russia the 
J^'vupation of a position which dominates the Black 
' where alone Russia is extremely vulnerable. In 
the words of the Tsar, Constantinople with the 
l^arrows is the key to Russia’s door. While the 
j^J.^®*ans w’ished to dominate Constantinople for 
a hensive purposes, Napoleon wished to control that 
P'>sjtion for aggressive ends. 

We read that ‘^the partition of Turkey 


IS not a new, or a relatively new, idea/’ 

The greatest rulers took « 



Uniperor Maxiiniliaii I , and King Henry IV. of 
trance, desired to bring about the disappearance ol 
iiirkey. In more modern times the partition of 
1 iirkcy has been most strongly advocated by rulers 
such as I eter the I'.rent .and Catherine the Great of 
Kussi f, bv Joseph II. of Austria, by Napoleon I., 
and by i sar Alexander 1. Bisnifirck contemplated the 
disappearance of Turkey in his “Memoirs.” 


Napoleon, in denying ConsLantiuople to Alexander 
1., caned the celebrated sentence: ‘‘No I Constan- 
tinople would mean the mastery of the world !” 
lhat win^d wo-d has influenced European, and 
especiall 3 ^ English, policy ever since. 


But why has Turkey never been a popu- 
lar state ? Why has she always been con- 
sidered an intruder among the nations of 
the world ? The writer tells us that ‘‘the 
Turks are not hated by the Christian 
nations because of their faith. The Turks 
even before they became Muhammadans, 
had always been hated by the Christian 
nations because they had been the great 
destroyers of civilization.’' The Turks 
overran the Nile valley, Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor, Greece and North Africa, where 
“ancient and mediaeval civilization reached 
its highest development”, and “destroyed 
the greatest shrines of humanity and 
civilization.” 


A further cause of their unpopularity, 
so the writer tells us, was the prevalence 
of misrule under their dominion, and their 
failure to absorb the conquered peoples 
and convert them into satisfied Turkish 
citizens. Moreover, it is said, they treated 
the subject nations as slaves resorting 
sometimes to massacres and extermination. 


The Way to World-Peace. 

Charles VV. Wendte makes mention in 
the Chvistmn Register of the remarkably 
catholic sermon of the above name preach- 
ed by Rev. L. Walter Mason. 

Rev. Mason is of opinion that “nothing 
less powerful than religion can abolish 
war. But it must be religion in a broader, 
more universal form than that of any race 
religion. Religion in a narrow form is 
more apt to produce war than peace.” 

So he says that 

the time has come when men and "women, to 
whom is given the great privilege and obligation of 
moral leadership, mnst publicly confute the weM-’ 
meaning missionaries who come back to this country 
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and add to the already existing prejudice and misuii- 
o^rstanding of other religions. Especially is it needful 
for us to have a sympathetic understanding of Islaih, 
because it is with the people of that faith that Chris- 
tians come most in contact, and because Islam is 
more aggressive than any other non-Christian faith. 
All we ask is mutual understanding, for that is sure 
to bring with it mutual respect and sympathy, and 
when Christian and Muslim have become sympathe- 
tic co-workers, it will be easier to enter into broad- 
minded fellowship with Brahmin and Buddhist.’' 

We are told that Islam means primarily 
'^making peace/’ and one who follows 
Islam is called Mtislim, or “one who makes 
peace with God, and extends peace to all 
God’s creatures.’’ The greeting of the 
Muslim is Assalamo-AIaikum^ or “Peace 
be upon you !’’ 

Truly does Mr. Mason say in conclud- 
ing that our only hope in assuring peace 
on earth is 

“a new and larger religious life. A religion as 
broad as the new and growing world-consciousness ; 
not the religion which divides men into antagonistic 
propagandas, but which unites them in friendly, 
sympathetic rivalry to emulate and surpass each 
other in the glorious work of filling this old world 
with beaut 3 % good-will, and righteousness. This 
high end cannot be attained in cold blood by merely 
planning for international arbitration and by figuring 
mutual profits. It can only be attained by a social 
enthusiasm, which swallows up the interests of each 
in the welfare of all. Nothing but a religious passion 
can bring all races into the consciousness of a world 
family. 

Mr. H. S. Shelton deals about 
The Political Aspect of Eugenics 

in the Contemporary Review, 

The writer thinks that it is not unsafe 
to assume that “science in politics means 
pseudo-science.” 

A proposal which, considered on its merits, would 
be rejected, may perchance be passed because it is put 
forward in the nafiie of science. The man in the 
street, being ignorant of science in the concrete, and 
knowing something of the great achievements of men 
of science in their own sphere, is easily deceived by 
those who claim scientific sanction for political 
proposals. 

If a political proposal is advocated on histori- 
cal grounds, or on grounds of justice, or on 
grounds of practical expediency, there is a reasonable 
chance that it may be necessary or desirable. If a 
measure is advocated on scientific grounds, the 
chances are that it cannot otherwise reasonably be 
defended. 

The above remarks, the writer asserts, 
“are specially applicable to the political 
aspect of Eugenics.” But we think the 
concluding, lines of the remarks quoted 
above are vague and meaningless. Science 
is. based on reason, and therefore it fol- 
lows, that a measure advocated on scien- 


tific grounds is reasonable and it can 
surely be reasonably defended. 

Mr. Shelton goes on to say that 

the one definite proposal put forward by respoa. 
sible people is .that a certain standard ol health 
freedom from 'some specific diseases, should ]/. 
required before a marriage can legally be contracted. 

But 

insanity and epilepsy, like tuberculosis, cancer and 
gout, are merely diseases, ills to which all arc liable. 
Anyone can become insane, in the same way as any- 
one may contract other diseases, if the conditions of 
life are too adverse. Men and women of genius arc 
liable to such vicissitudes, like everyone else. 

There is another reason why there 
should be no “state enforced eugenic res- 
trictions on marriage” and that is that 

the attempt to make any given standard of 
physical or mental health a necessary qualification 
for marriage would debar some of the greatest 
geniuses of human history, not the parents of the 
men of genius, but the men of genius themselves, not 
all men of genius, but some, a fact beyond dispute. 

There is no such thing as hereditary 
criminal tendencies. So it would be a great 
blunder of the state to assume that the 
children of criminals are necessarily 
criminal. 

We may all like to see a finer race of 
men but it is no “business of the State to 
take any steps whatever directly designed 
to secure that end.” 

The writer concludes thus : 

The government which attempts to secure grcat<*st 
happiness or morality by direct enactment soon 
discovers that its efforts are futile. In the same way, 
any direct political attempt at race improvement is 
bound to fail. Galton says that the Greeks of the age 
of Pericles were two grades higher than the modern 
Europe in. There was no department of State 
eugenics then. 

There has been published an interesting 
article in the Atheneum entitled 

Russian Novelists 

in which we read some account of Dos- 
toevsky, Artsibashev and Tchekholf, all ot 
whom have won considerable fame in 
Russia and abroad, 

A collection of the letters of the Russian 
novelist Dostoevsky has been trapslated 
into English which throws much “light on 
the character of a remarkable man.” 

The first of them, written to his father when 
Dostoevsky was 17, is a pitiful appeal for mone> 
He was then a pupil at the College of Engineering) 
and in urgent need of at least £ 5 to procure 
absolutely necessary things which he lacked. A fe^^' 
months after that, a letter he had written 
brother was delayed l>ecause he could not anorn 
the postage stamp. 
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A little later he was writiug to the same brother 

I hat 

the thought that through one’s inspiration tliere 
will one day lift itselt from the dust to heaven’s 
heights some noble, beautiful human soul : the 
thought that those lines over which one has wept 
are consecrated as by a heavenly light through one’s 
inspiration^ and that over them the coming genera- 
lions will weep in echo that thought, I am convinc- 

ed has come to many a poet at the very moment of 
his highest creative rapture.” 

When leaving the army at 23 he writes : 

“I haven’t even the money to buy civilian clothes. 
!i 1 don’t receive money at once* I am lost. They 
will put me in prison— -that is certain.” 

At 24 he reached the first rank of Russian writers 
.'ll :i single bound, and wms, for once, able to write, 

I cannot complain of poverty.” He adds the in- 
lormation that 

“all the Minnas, Claras, Mariannas, &c., have got 
amazingly pretty, but cost a lot of money ! Turgenev 
and Belinsky lately gave me a talking to about my 
ii.sorderly way of life.” 

A few months later he was again in debt, the 
iMilliant success of his first book having been follow^* 
ed by the comparative failure of the next Then 
came his imprisonment in a fortress, and his exile 
lo years of hard labor in Siberia. 

At 38 he was allowed to return to European 
Russia, and spent most of the following ten years 
abroad to avoid his creditors. At Baden-Baden 
he lost at roulette what little money he had, and 
both he and his wife had to pawn their clothes. But 
despite his poverty, misery, and ill-health (‘T with 
my hannorrhoids and epilepsy”) there burnt within 
him the fire of a great artist, and, with whatever 
alloy, the faith of a saint and a patriot, who believed 

in 

‘the ultimate destiny of the Russian nation to reveal 
t(. the world her own Russian Christ, whom as yet 

fae peoples know not In that lies the 

inmost essence of our vast impending contribution to 
civilization.” 

He died at the age of 60, having attained recogni- 
tion, honor, and an immense popularity, at the close 
of a life of intense suffering. 

We read that the ^^Crime and Punish- 
ment’' is perhaps the most noticeable work 
of Dostoevsky. He is recognized as the 
greatest of all Russian novelists ‘4n his 
own special line of psychological analysis.” 
Nietzsche acknowledged that he owed 
much to Dostoevsky and it was ‘‘probably 
to Crime and Punishment most of all that 
the German Philosopher was indebted.” 
In this book the “portrayal of character is 
wonderful and the interest of the book is 
almost too poignantly intense.” This is 
n great book which alone could make 
secure Dostoevsky’s place among the great- 
est masters of fiction. 

We are told that Artsibashev’s novel 
Naij/n “after it had gained immense noto- 
riety was stopped on account of the harm 
was alleged to be doing to morality.” 
fhe book has been translated into English, 


Sanin appeared in 1909 “during the 
aftermath of the revolutionary upheavals 
which followed the Japanese War and it 
reflects the mood of the moment.” 

The English translation has not been 
done properly and the transliteration of 
names is not at ’all satisfactory, 

“Sanin” deal very frankly with questions of sex, 
and, to a certain extent, Artsibashev’s book is a reply 
to Tolstoy’s views. Both writers dwell on the 
pain occasioned by sex, and score when they point 
out how fereat, and how often unnecessary, is the 
suffeiing humanity endures on this account ; but 
they differ as lo the remedy. Tolstoy sees it in the 
elimination of desire . Artsibashev in such an altera- 
tion of public opinion as would give free play to the 
natural instincts. 

Neither winter’s panacea seems to meet all the 
needs of the case. 

Artsif>ashev’s remedy w'ould remove the oppression 
whicli has driven many women to despair who might 
have lived to play a useful part in life ; but, in a veiy 
complex and difficult matter which calls for a clear 
vission of the duty of society to the individual, and 
of the individual to society, he leaves us to go as we 
please without any guidance at all. 

In the book above all stands out a fierce demand 
for the right to live and enjoy oneself unhampered by 
any opinions or restraints. 

The short stories by Tchekhoff illus- 
trates all the moods of the author. 

The humor is distinctly of that Russian brand 
which delights in describing a victim desperately 
struggling to emerge from a trap. Perhaps the 
liest example is “The Death of an Official.’’ 

Horace Huchinson contributes to the 
Cornhill Magazine a very interesting article 
about the 

Migration of Bird*. 

At the time of the Franco-German War 
of 1870 a large number of continental 
birds came to Kent and other eastern and 
south-eastern countries of England, scared 
off the land by the firing. The Same thing 
must be happening again at the present 
time. 

We find the migration instincts of the 
birds alluded to in many ancient writings. 
As for instance in Jeremiah we read : “Yea, 
the stork in the heaven knoweth her ap. 
pointed times ; and the turtle and the 
crane and the swallow observe the time of 
their coming.” Homer particularly ob- 
served the comings and goings of the crane. 
Aristotle “discussed and studied the birds 
and their movements.” 

The old naturalist’s account of migra- 
tion of birds was that they went south in 
the cold weather and came back to their. 
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Ijomes in the north on the approach of 
spring. But cold is not the only cause of 
the migration. 

There arc certain seasons of the year, say from 
November to April, in the Northern Hemisphere when 
all the northern portion of that hemisphere is 
quite unsuited for the residence o£ birds that require 
insect food. On the other hand, just because it is 
virtually without insect life in the winter, and be- 
cause the winter is very prolonged, its insect life as 
well as its floral life is extraordinarily rich in summer. 
The flowers and insects have to get through, in 
course of a few weeks, the reproduction of their 
kind, which in the temperate belt may be spread 
out far longer. Thus it is that we have the marvel- 
lous exuberance of the Siberian spring, to which all 
who have seen it bear emphatic testimony. If all 
the birds endeavored to do all their domestic w^ork 
and bring up their families in that belt around the 
tropics where, and where alone, a good many of the 
strictly insect eating kinds are able to find food to 
maintain life during our winter months, it is obvious 
there would not be enough insects within the 
hunting range of their parents to feed the young 
ores. Doubtless this fact has been the chief influence 
in forcing the birds to acquire the habit of migrating 
from the central belt of the earth towards its poles 
for their nursery work, arriving at their Arctic or 
Antarctic quarters as the case may be, just at 
the moment when the populous short spring and 
summer of these regions are at their commence- 
ment. Then, when this short spell of eager life is 
over, food supplies of the insect-eating birds begin 
to fail towards the poles, and the birds begin their 
journey back again towards the centre. The stream 
of birds going southwards impinges on the north 
coast of Scotland, and some of its pilgrims go down 
along our east and others by way of the west coast. 
On their route they nearly always follow the coast- 
line if they are on passage. Both of the spring and 
of the autumn .migrants, some come to stay, others 
only use our islands as a man may take his ease at 
his inn. On the autumnal journey they will some- 
times tarry at our hostelry, for then they are moving 
leisurely. There is no pressing hurry, so long as 
the provisions are good. On the reverse course, in 
spring, they do not dally. The strongest impulse in 
their nature is urging them to be ever moving till 
they come to the scene of their infancy, where 
they will, in their turn, bring up a family of infants 
of their own. This is a business which brooks 
no delay. 

One astonishing fact is this, that “at 
the very same moment at which some 
birds of a species are emigrating, others are 
coming in as immigrants.’* When emi. 
grating sometimes the birds “rest by the 
way on a ship met in the course of their 
transit.” 

We read that the flight of the birds 
across the sea is a nocturnal transit. 

It is manifestly necessary. The bird armies, like 
the human, require to be fed, and birds, as a rule 


(the predatory kinds are an exception), cannot 
easily go long between meals. The vast majt)ritv 
are the diurnal birds : they have to do their foragintr 
by daylight. They would have had but a hurried 
meal previous to starting ; throughout the journey 
they would find no restaurants at which to refresh 
themselves, for the “unharvested sea” affords neither 
vegetable nor insect food ; and, finally, they would 
arrive on the farther shore, if at all, when ‘night was 
falling, so that they would have to wait yet another 
twelve hours or more, supposing the month to be 
November, before the light of returning (Jay permitted 
them to go about the long-delayed business of fin(lmj;r 
their next meal. It would mean a thirty -six hours’ 
fast, in round figures, and that, added to the jour- 
ney’s fatigue, would mean death to a good round 
number of the fasting pilgrims. Nature has taught 
them a better wisdom. Travelling as they do, by 
night, they would have a good day’s food inside theni, 
and on arrival at the farther shore would meet a 
new day just beginning, wherein they might pick sucli 
seeds and insects as thev needed bifore composin;.,^ 
themselves to sleep off the weariness of the night’s 
travel. 

The birds carefully choose their nights 
for sea-travel. 

It has been observed that migration is very rare 
with a south-east wind ; but this is not because that 
trend of wind is unfavorable to flight, but onl\ 
because it is a wind associated with foul weather. 


Inter.marriage in the United States. 

A proposal is afoot in the United States 
to pass a mischievous law making 
marriages between blacks and whites void 
and criminal. The March Crisis quotes 
a few sane American opinions on the pro- 
posed laws. A representative from Illinois 
thus spoke recently in Congress. 

To make such marriages criminal and void woulil 
leave the children of such marriages without Iht 
protection which they ne^d and should have. Instead 
of bettering the moral conditions such a law would 
make them worse. It would leave many young girls 
at the mercy of brutes willing to take advantage 
of their virtue and then desert them to a life of 
shame. I cannot conceive of a condition under which 
a white man should be allowed to cohabit with a 
black woman not his wife without being compelled 
by law to marry her or provide for the care of their 
children. Why should innocent women of the Negro 
race not have the same protection of the law which 
is accorded to women of any other race ? It will not 
do to say there is no such condition as that to which 
I have alluded. Everyone knows better, else bow 
does it happen that we have so many people of mixed 
blood in tne United States. 

The Negroes are willing to confine their marriages 
to their own race, indeed they would prefer that, but 
they have a right to demand that the women of 
their race shall not be considered the legitimate prey 
of the men of other races. 
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Sinking of the Lusitania. 

The settlement of disputes by bloodshed 
is not the most civilized method of 
doing the thing. But even in warfare some 
methods are considered more civilized 
than others. These are considered la wful, 
and the others are considered unlawful, 
barbarous and wicked. Among these 
latter are the poisoning of wells or 
other sources of water-supply of the enemy, 
the use of poisonous gases, the sinking 
of unarmed merchantmen not cariying 
contraband, etc. It is believed that the 
Lusitnnia was not armed and did not 
carry arms and ammunition or other con- 
traband. Therefore the sinking of that 
vessel by German submarines has been, 
according to Reuter, considered even by 
neutral countries unlawful. Whatever the 
laws of warfare may be, the killing of non- 
combatants is certainly wicked, to what- 
ever race or country the slayers may 
belong. 

Use of Poisonous Gases. 

In justification of the use of poisonous 
gases by themselves the Germans had 
spread a report that the Allies had been 
using poisonous gases. This was contra- 
dicted by the latter as a wicked lie. 

Reuter telegraphed on the 18 th May 
last that on that day Lord Kitchener 
announced in the House of Lords that ‘‘the 
British and French Governments felt that 
the troops must be adequately protected 
from poisonous gases by the employment 
of similar methods, thus removing the 
^^normous disadvantage which existed if 
we took no steps. 

This perhaps means that the Allies also 
are now using poisonous gases. This is to 
be regretted ; though having no knowledge 
of warfare we cannot say whether there 
l^ss barbarous way out of the 

difficulty. 


It is clear, however, that for successful 
fighting all belligerents must be equally 
barbarous ; and that is because war itself 
is a relic of baebarism which is still full of 
vitality. 

The Indian Daily News says that the 
“Indiairan has come out with the sug- 
gestion that if the rumour is correct that 
the asphyxiating gas the Germans have 
been using consisted of sulphur fumes, then 
it means that they have discovered and are 
using Lord Dundonald’s plan. “And it 
would a])pear that we are also about to 
adopt the same plan by way of reprisal, so 
that after an interval of upw^ards of sixty 
years, apian of disturbing the enemy that 
was considered far too barbarous to put 
into use at the time it was first revealed, is 
now to be adopted in retaliation. “ it was 
during the Crimean War that Lord 
Dundonald revived his “.secret war plan“ 
for the total destruction of an enemy’s 
fleet, and offered to conduct in person an 
attack on Sevastopol and destroy it in a 
few hours without loss to the attacking 
force. This plan, the details of which have 
never been divulged, he had proposed so 
far back as and the committee which 

was then appointed to consider it reported 
on it as effective but inhuman. 

Duration of the War. 

From the very beginning of the war it 
has been asserted more than once that 
Germany had only a fortnight’s ammuni- 
tion in store. But the vigour of her offen- 
sive does not seem yet to have abated. 
And from the facts that Lord Kitchener 
has called for three hundred thousand more 
recruits to form new armies, that the age 
limit of Lord Kitchener’s army has been 
raised to forty, that in the House of Com- 
mons a number of Ministerialists have 
urged the abandonment of the voluntary 
principle in the Army and Navy and that 
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Mr. Tenant, in reply, did not deny that 
there might arrive a time when such a 
policy would be desirable,— from these facts, 
it appears probable that Germany is still 
capable of serious offence and defence, and 
that in consequence conscription may be 
adopted in Hngland. In that case, may 
there not also be recruitment in those 
provinces of India from which now no 
soldiers are taken ? 

Perhaps ltaly\s participation in the 
war may bring it to an earlier close than 
was anticipated. 

A Moslem Officer of the Tsar. 

It is a well-known fact that long before 
the present war there were Musalman 
commissioned officers in the Russian army, 
General Alikhanoff being one of them. 
The Bombay Chronicle has published the 
portrait of another such officer named 
General Khan-Husen Nakhichivanski, wear- 
ing the uniform of the Russian Imperial 
Guard. As there are some Musalman 
generals in the Russian army, there must 
be many more officers of lower rank, such 
as lieutenants, captains, etc., professing 
that religion. 

England’s Gratitude. 

On the 19th May last at an Imperial 
patriotic meeting held at the Guild Hall, 
London, eminent British statesmen of 
both parties enthusiasticallv thanked the 
Dominions, India and the Protectorates 
“for their unparalleled services in the war.” 

An expression of gratitude in words, 
when sincere, is better than ingratitude 
or silence. But the best way to show grati- 
tude is to be grateful in deeds. 

How India has Helped. 

In our last April number we said that 
one of the ways in which India has 
been helping the British Empire from 
before the war and ever since the establish- 
ment of the Indo-British connection was 
that she has “given opportunities to 
English military officers to obtain invalua- 
ble experience of warfare and paid them 
handsome salaries and placed ample 
resources at their disposal to acquire this 
experience.” We find our statement 
supported by Viscount Bryce and 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Yate. The latter 
read a paper on “The Indian Army” at a 
meeting of the Indian section of the 
Royal Society of Arts, London, in March 


last. Viscount Bryce presided. In 
course of his remaks on the paper L >r(] 
Bryce said 

* Col. Yate had alsd pointed out what a ma/a^nit eiit 
training ground the experience of India was for u .any 
great soldiers. Time had not permitted him to 
of the early career of Sir Arthur Wellesley, but it was 
well-known that the experience which he had in ruiia 
and the opportunity which India gave him of display, 
ing his great gifts made him the chosen man at thf 
darkest hour of England’s fortunes when the pown- of 
Bonaparte seemed to be overspreading the whole 
Continent, to go out and take command.of onrtr(W)j)s 
in the Peninsula and to begin that career of con- 
quest which ended at Waterloo. 

Thymol made in India. 

Thymol is a more powerful antiseptic 
than carbolic acid. Before the war it was 
imported mostly from Germany, we under- 
stand. The Chemist and Druggist says 

Mr. Prabodha Chandra Chattopadhyay,M.A., f c s., 
perfumery expert and chemist, working in the Laho- 
ratoiy of the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works, Ltd., Calcutta, is the first in India to niakf 
thymol from Ajwan Oil. Mr. Chattopadhyay had 
been working on this for the last three years and 
when II. E. the Governor of Bengal visited the w’orks 
on November 23rd last thymol was already 
made in the crude state for the firm’s own use. Now 
he has obtained pure white crystals, and the Coni- 
pany hope to manufacture it on a large scale in the 
near future. 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s Appointment. 

The appointment of Sir C. Sankaran 
Nair as Education Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council is an excellent one. He 
has shown his ability as a lawyer, as a 
Fellow and Member of the Syndicate of 
the Madras University, as a Judge, 
and as a public man. He is an ex-presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress 
and of the Indian National Social Con-, 
ference, and has shown independence 
of spirit in various ways. 

Some Anglo-Indian journalists say that 
he has had no educational experience ; 
which is not true, for he has been for years 
an active Fellow and Member of the Syndi- 
cate of the Madras University. And, haii 
Sir H. Butler more or even as much educa- 
tional experience ? 

To the objection that a seat on the 
High Court bench ought not to be made a 
stepping-stone to a high executive appoint' 
ment, our reply is that it is in the abstract 
an excellent principle, and excellent, too, 
in practice, provided it is enforced without 
reference to the race or complexion of the 
persons concerned. So long as Goyei i* 
ment sees nothing wrong in making a 
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judge a lieutenant governor, as was done 
in Burma, we do not see why we should 
.oppose the appointment of an Indian High 
Court Judge to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. It may be a convenient maxim 
for some British journalists that principles 
are to be disregarded when they stand in 
tlie way. of the worldly prospects of their 
countrymen and they are to be acted up 
to when the cause of Indians can be injured 
l hereby ; but Indians cannot be expected 
to praise such a maxim. 

The Pioneer has brought forward the 
ijuestion of the separation of the judicial 
from executive functions in this connection, 
just to make fun of the congress party, 
jhit as Sir C. Sankara n Nair is not to dis- 
charge any judicial functions in his new 
Oillce, we do not see the point of the P/o- 
ncer’s joke. Our main demand is that the 
same man should not in his single person 
and at the same time combine judicial and 
executive functions. By approving of Mr. 
Justice Nair’s new appointment, we are not 
in the least receding from our demand 

As Education Member Sir C. Sankaran 
N’nir may be able to do some good. When Vice- 
roys and Provincial Governors are said to 
he unable to have their own way owing to 
the opposition, mainly, of tkeir civilian 
Louncillors, it would be unwise to expect 
much from an Indian Councillor, however 
able and independent he might be. 

Colonial “Friendliness.” 

Indians have been duped many a time 
and oft ; they know that promises are not 
as good as performances ; yet are they still 
ready to be duped. This or that Cana- 
dian or Australian politician or journalist, 
says that as Indians arc fighting the 
Empire’s battles side by side with the 
colonials, after the war the colonies will 
iccognise Indians as fellow-citizens, exclu- 
sive emigration laws will be modified, etc.; 
7-and immediately the paragraph is exult- 
uigly quoted in several Indian papers 
‘IS if a new saviour had come down from 
Hie skies with a message of hope and sal- 
vation. Yes, after the war, — when there 
would be no earthly reason for anybody to 
^ cep the Indian people in good humour. 
El the mean time a British statesman hold- 
ing high office in Australia has had to apo- 
'•gise iDecause in a speech he had the teme- 
hy to suggest indirectly that for the 
development of large portions of Australia 
coloured labour might be required ; and in 


Canada the period of operation of the 
ordinance against the landing of artisans 
and skilled and unskilled labourers has 
again been extended. 

Let us all faithfully do our duties. 
But let nobody be so foolish as to 
expect that the war, which is not an 
evangelistic capipaign for the conver- 
sion of souls, will change human nature 
and make men act against what they con- 
sider to be their immediate worldly in- 
terests. There ought really to be a limit 
to GUI credulity, and to our capacity and 
willingness to be duped. In the spiritual 
plane men have been taught to do n/sA- 
karna karma,— to act without desire of 
reward or fruition. The best way to avoid 
disappointment is to adopt the rule of 
nishkama karma in mundane affairs too. 

The Internment of Messrs. Mohamed Ali 
and Shaukat Ali. 

Messrs. Mohamed AH and Shaukat Ali 
have been interned according to the pro- 
visions of the new Defence of India and 
Public Safety Act. They must not, with- 
out obtaining the previous permission of 
the authorities, leave the place where they 
are. As people do not believe that official 
information is always correct, official 
methods are always right and official 
motives are always unexceptionable, they 
will continue to doubt the necessity of the 
step unless they be convinced, by the pub- 
lication of the information on which official 
action has been taken, that the two gentle- 
men have been deprived of their freedom of 
movement renlly in the interests of ^ the 
State. Loss of personal liberty is no light 
matter. There should always be sufficient 
checks on arbitrary executive action result- 
ing in the loss or curtailment of such 

liberty. ... . . 

As Mr. Mohamed Ah is known to be a 
diabetic his request to be allowed to reside 
at a hill station in .summer should ,un. 
doubtedly be complied with. • 

U. S. A., China and Japan. 

A message to the “Times” says that the 
United States of America has presented 
identical Notes to China and Japan re- 
fusing to recognise any agreement between 
the ijatter two countries which may impair 
American rights in China, the political and 
territorial integrity of China or the 
open-door policy in China.. In the 
mean time the Chino-Japanese treaty 
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has been signed. The United States is 
quite justified in presenting these Notes. 
It would he good for China if the American 
Note should succeed in preventing Japan 
from practically becoming the suzerain of 
China. We hope the United States and 
japan will be able to settle their differences 
without the arbitrament of war. In case 
of war, China would, very probably, be on 
the side of the United States, and Germany 
might side with the United States and thus 
wreak vengeance on Japan. 

Should war break out between Japan 
and America, the chances of victory might 
lie with the power having the greater 
naval strength. The United States has 37 
battleships, 14 armoured cruisers, 3 crui- 
sers, 46 destroyers, and 44 submarines. 
Japan has 19 battleships, 17 armoured 
cruisers, 41 destroyers, and 15 submarines. 
The United States has thus a superior 
navy. But there is this to be said in 
favour of Japan that the Japanese navy 
has a larger war experience than any 
other fleet from the operations which it 
carried out with such brilliant success in 
1904-5. 

But should China be the battle-ground 
chosen, Japan could land large armies there 
long before America’s transports were able 
to near Chinese waters. The United States 
army is only 95,000 strong on the peace 
footing and 95,000 on the war footing. 
The corresponding figures for Japan are 

230,000 and 2,000,000. So taking every 
thing into consideration, the wisest cour.se 
for America would be to rely for success 
on tactful diplomacy. 

Japan and America. 

For some years past, and particularly 
since the beginning of last year, the rela- 
tions between Japan and the United States 
have given ground for uneasiness. ‘Tn 
February, 1914, the iSvSue threatened to 
jreach a head when an amendment was 
suddenly tacked on in Congress to an Immi- 
gration Bill, excluding from the United 
States ‘Hindus and persons of the Mongo- 
lian or Yellow Races, the Malay or Brown 
Races, and African or Black Races’. ’’Fortu- 
nately Congress repealed the amendment 
the next day. But there is a deep arti- 
Ja|:)anese feeling on the Pacific coast of the 
United States. This attitude has deeply 
wounded the pride of the Japanese people. 
High-class Japanese who go to California 
are’ often subjected to many little slights. 


These rankle. The Japanese are not a 
people to bear them for ever. 

Italy and Austria. 

Italy has declared war on Austria. 

The mean peace effective strength of the 
Italian army is about 13,600 officers and 

236,000 men. The total war strength of 
the forces is roughly as follows*, but it 
must be noted that the men of the territo- 
rial militia are untrained : — 

With the colours, officers and men 250,000 
On unlimited furlough ,, ,, 450,000 

Mobile Militia ,, ,, 320,000 

Territorial Militia ,, ,, 2,200,000 


Total on a war footing ,, 3,220,000 


Of these 1,020,000 are more or less 
trained. 

Austria-Hungary’s peace strengths be- 
fore the war were as follows : 


Common army ... ... 339,360 

Austrian Landwehr ... 50, 5M 

Hungarian Honved ... ... 38,529 

Bosnia-Herzegovina troops ... 6,618 


435,057 

(These are the normal budgetar}^ effec- 
tives.) 

The war strengths before the war were 
estimated to be : 

Common army ... 1,360,0()(^ 

Landw’ehr ... 240,000 

Honved ... 220,000 


1,820,000 

It was believed that by embodying all 
classes of the Landsturm, over 3,500,000 
men could ultimately be put in the field, 
trained and untrained. 

The Daily Mail Year Book for 1915 says 
that Austria has 2,500 guns and Italy, 
2,200, approximately. 

The number of all ranks in the Austrian 
Navy, including reserves, totalled 35,942 
in 1914, The non-commissioned ranks 
were to be brought up to a total of 20,000 
by 1922. The number of executive officers 
was 795. The strength of the Navy on 
July 31st, 1914, was : battleships, 15 
(including 3 coast defence vessels) ; ai- 
niourcd cruisers, 3 ; small cruisers, 10 ; 
torpedo vessels, 6 ; torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers, 18 ; torpedo boats, 55 ; submarines, C>. 
The ships building when war broke out 
were : 1 Dreadnought, 2 light cruisers, 6 
destroyers, 27 torpedo boats, and 8 sub* 
marines. 
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The personnel voted for the Italian Navy 
ior 1914-15 was 40,063 oflficers and men, 
of which number about one-third are 
volunteers and the remainder conscript. 
The number of ships on October 31st, 1914, 
was : battleships, 15 (and 6 building) ; 
armoured cruisers, 10 ; light cruisers, 16 
(and 2. building) ; torpedo vessels, 3 ; 
torpcdorboat destroyers, 33 (and 13 build 
ing) ; torpedo boats, 94 (and 1 building) ; 
submarines, 20 (and 12 projected). 

Why Italy Remained Neutral so long. 

I here is a party in Italy called the Irre- 
dentist party, formed about 187S, for in- 
corporating with Italy neighboring regions 
(called Italia Irredenta, unredeemed Italy) 
subject to other governments, but largel3’ 
Italian in population. Italy’s waiting 
game since the beginning of the war was 
due to her inability to decide whether she 
could gain most of this “unredeemed Italy” 
l)v fighting on the side of the Ailies, b^ 
remaining neutral, or by fighting on the 
side of (jermany and Austria. As to her 
saying that she now joins the Allies againsi 
her former ally Austria of the Triple Alliance 
because the latter has broken that alliance 



THK neutrality OF ITALY. 

If they keep on pulling in this way it is possible 
that neither side will dislodge him. 

— Caras y Caret HS {Ihtcnos Aires). 


by declaring war on Servia without con- 
sulting Italy, — we are unable to say how 
far this is true. But as nations have hither- 
to been guided more by self-interest and 
expediency than by the dictates of honour 
and truth, we need not enquire how far 
Italy is right in this contention. 

When a prk^ate individual encroaches 
on the property of another private indivi- 
dual, the latter generally has his remedy in 
the law-courts. As there is no such inter- 
na tional courc to adjudicate between coun- 
try and country in case of usurpation of 
territory, Italy is perfectly justified in 
fighting .-^ustna to bring under the Italian 
flag all Italian-speaking persons in the re- 
gions neai her borders. Austria has no 
natural right to govern them. 

“War is an evil so great, so enormpus,” 
says Signor Roland i-Ricci in the Rome 
Tnbaiia, “that no country should parti- 
cipate in it unless the reasons for doing so 
are inrurmoun table or when there is an 
advantage to be gained great enough to 
compensate for the consequences.” These 
sentiments, 71ic Literary Digest learns from 
the Italian papers, were responsible for the 
the continuance of Italian neutrality, ’ 
which, they said would only be broken 
when it was abundantly evident that “ad- 
vantages” could only be gained by actual 
war. The powerful influence of Signor 
Giolitti, the cx-Premier, kept Italy still at 
peace, for, according to a letter addressed 
by him to the Trihuna, he considered “that 
Italy may obtain a great deal without 
going to war,” 

This was also the view of Prince von 
Bulow, the German Ambassador to Italy, 
who is an interview accorded to the Rome 
correspondent of the Budapest Az Est 
said : 

“I trust in the wiscloni and judgment of leading 
circles in Italy, and hope they will find and travel on 
the right road. ^Moreover, 1 do not doubt that 
.\ubtria-IIiingary will facilitate the possibility for the 
Italian Oovernnieiii and people to live in untroubled 
understanding with the Central Powers.” 

How Austria-Hungary could “facilitate” 
was carefully explained in a long article 
published, very probably under official 
inspiration, in the Frankfurter Zeitung^ 
and the views of this organ are doubtless 
in accord, says the Popolo Romano^ with 
those of Prince von Bulow. The Frankfort 
organ thought : 

“Only one debatable difference between Italy and 
the Dual Monarchy can at the most be said to exist. 
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Austria, from of old, is in possession of territory 
which is not absolutely indispensable for her strate- 
« 5 ical security or trade, which is inhabited by Italians, 
and which is passionately claimed by Italian national- 
ists on the ground of national unity. That is tlie 
Trentino* in south Tyrol, and perhaps a little piece 
on the river Isonzo near Goerz. The administration 
of the district is entirely Italian, and if any one there 
can complain of prejudice it is the Germans. 

“I>ut national enthusiasm wishes this territory to 
be united into one State. We can not believe that 
an agreement concerning these wishes is not attainable 
in a friendly way. However well we may understand 
that on the Austrian side concessions to such demands 
would be regarded as a sacrifice, there can, never- 
theless, be no comparison between such a view and 
the values which would be destro 3 "ed by a conflict 
between both parties. Negotiations in such matters 
can only be carried on on the basis of paragraph 7 
of the published Triple Alliance agreement, which 
promises Italy compensation in certain cases. 

“But it should be^carefully noted that only to an 
Italy remaining within the Tripple Allience can com- 
pensation be given, and, of course, only on the 
basis of complete reciprocity. . . . The honest 
path for Italy, which hnds herself unable to enter 
the war on the side of her allies in accordance 
with the spirit of the alliance, is to preserve uncon- 
ditional neutrality. . . Any otluir policy would be 
foolish and criminal.” 

Unfortunately, these suggestions were 
not well received in Vienna, for the Neue 
Frek Presse, the semio-fficial organ of the 
Austrian Government, in an article entitled 
“Ourselves and Italy,” remarked that 
Austria had no idea of buying Italian sup- 
port or even neutrality by any cession of 
territory, and continued : 

“How can it be admitted that our 
Monarchy would accept any diminution 
of its territory as long as it has life to 
breathe ?” 

These utterances were quickly followed 
by comment in Italy, and most significant 
was the opinion of Signor Giolitti’s organ, 
the Rome Stampa, up till now a strong 
opponent of intervention. The Stawpa 
declared : 

“The plan of Germany may, therefore, be consi- 
dered to have failed owing to the resistance of Austria. 
In face of such a condition of things it can be under- 
stood how limited is the held of diplomatic action 
which lemains to the Government, and it is explained 
why the Ministry has entered the field of ‘political 
demonstration,’ which, starting from that spiritual 
mobilization of which ministerial journals have 
spoken, may arrive, when the time comes, at mobili- 
zation of the Army.” 

Equally disturbing were the comments 
of another Roman paper, the Giornale 
d'ltalia, the warmest supporter of the 
Premier, Signor Salandra. It said : 

“The time has come to make clear to the people 
that the present state of things cannot last indefinite- 
ly. Italy can not emerge from the terrible European 


crisis as she is to-day. She must, therefore, be i, ,,^1^ 
for it would be suicide to let this crisis pass 
improving her frontiers, realizing her aspiralwins 
raising her prestige, and assuring her future. A( iir.n 
is life.” " 

Meanwhile, a straw showed which uay 
the wind was blowing, and the Rome IJca 
Nazionale offered a hint to Prince von 
Bulow which might lead one to think th.at 
the Italians were not altogether satislied 
with the activities of the German Ambassa- 
dor in the interests of peace. "The Idea 
remarked : 

“Many suspected persons of the German colony 
maintain close relation with the Embassy. Prince 
von Bulow should realize that certain intimacies and 
frequent interviews with persons whom our police arc 
obliged to keep under supervision place the Embassy 
and its staff in a very curious position. We do not 
wish to think t' at Prince von Bulow, who is so skill- 
ed a diplomat, desires the German Embas.sy to appear 
as the centre of activity of the German espionaj^ve 
association, which is increased daily by the addition 
of experts,” 

“A Bluff with the cards on the table. 

That is the phrase which has been used 
to describe the curious game of interna- 
tional politics which Italy had been pkqv- 
ing for some months past. The entire 
nation was united upon one point: Italy 
must receive from Austria the territory 
she holds in which Italian blood, language, 
and culture predominate- -the “Unredeem- 
cd Italy” of song and story. This is the 
price of Italian neutrality, and, failing to 
receive it, the alternative was war, and 
war on the side of the Allies. While all 
Italy was agreed upon the end, there 
existed considerable diversity of opinion as 
regards the means. The clerical party 
favored diplomatic negotiations and were 
committed to the views expressed by the 
Vatican organ, the Osservatore Romano, 
which wrote : — 

“The issues of the war arc still uncertain. It is 
not yet possible to specify what the respective lo.ssrs 
and gains are likely to be. In this uncertainty, how 
can Italy venture on hazardous decisions instead '>i 
securing her legitimate interests by opportune nego- 
tiations, maintaining her own strength .unimpaired 
in the meantime, so as to make goyd her just aspira- 
tions at the proper time ?” 

These views appeared to be held hv 
many outside the ranks of the professed 
clericals, and they argued that by judicious 
diplomatic pressure the offers already made 
on Austrians behalf by the German An- 
bassador, Prince von Bulow, might be 
substantially increased. What the exact 
offers were is naturally a diplomatic secret, 
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but the Echo de Paris states that it learns 
from a trustworthy source that Prince von 
Bulow proposed to cede to Italy ; 

“ (1) The upper valley of the Adige, with Meran, 
aud the Eisack V^ley as far as the neighborhood of 
Franzensfeste, a few kilometers north of Brixen. 

“ (2) The district on the east side of the River 
Isono, with Gorz (Goritz) and Monfalcone, which 
would bring Italy’s new frontier to the immediate 
neighborhood of Trieste, Italy would then not have 
access to* the Tyrolese Valley, which descends on 
Innsbruck, but would for a great distance be close Lo 
rhe line Innsbruck-Franzensfeste-Villach-Klagenturt.*’ 

How far this proposition satisfice^ Ita- 
lian desires can be seen by a glance at the 
map which accompanies this note. 
From the view-point of the Allies, the Lon- 
don I>aily Mail justified the wisdom of 
Italy’s policy of waiting : 

“Her policy of waiting and gr<nving steadily more 
urgent in her demands has much in it of wnsdorn, 
whether she eventually go to war or not. If she can 
obtain and secure all she desires by diplomacy none 
\vill Idame her. If, on the other hand, she finds it 
necessary to drive home her claims by force she will 
when the time for balancing accounts arrives, be 
greatly strengihened if she can prove that from the 
first, and as a condition of her joining in the war, 
she laid her demands upon the table and obtained in 
advance a guaranty that they 
shall be satisfied in the day 
of victory.” 

Despite their tradi- 
tional pacifist policy, 
the Italian Kepublicans 
and the Socialists were 
among the most enthusi- 
astic supf)orters of an 
immediate declaration 
of war. Signor Salva 
tore Barzilai, the leader 
of the Kepublicans, 
warned the nation in 
the columns of the vSeco- 
Jo of the danger of “put- 
ting any trust in 
Austria,’^ and declared : 

“No thinking man can 
believe that Austria will 
act in direct contradiction to 
the policy that has kept her 
together and restore Italian 
territory without fighting for 
It, nor can the Government 
hope that the policy of the 
past thirty years— -a policy 
we have always opposed — can 
be revived from its now dead 
ashes.” 

It is worthy of remark that the organ 
('f the Italian Minister of Foreign affairs, 
^he Rome Giornale Italia, perhaps the 
niost influential paper in Italy, after 


months of baffling utterances worthy of 
the Cumaean Sibyl, at last came out with a 
definite utterance on the subject of the 
GoYcrnttient’s polic3^ ^ leading article 
appropriately entitled “Plain Speaking,” 
it said : 

‘‘Bopi ill our national papers, and more especially 
in the foreign picss* the strangest and most contra 
dictory tilings are now being pi inted about the nego- 
tiations which are supposed to be going on between 
Italy and Austria. To spfire our readers the danger 
of having their i.leas confused amid so much that is 
incongruous, we advise them never to lose sight of 
this fundamental point : 

“Either Italy will be able to obtain peacefully an 
iinii.cdiate, sure, serious satisfaction other sacrosanct 
aspirations and an equivalent safeguard of her great 
and complex interest or she will have recourse to 
the supreme proof of arms. . . . Whatever may lie 
the iruth about the development of negotiations 
whereof many papers affirm the existence, Italians 
mar ret; . assured tluit the great interests of the 
nation will be miiintained at all costs. Such is the 
will of the country, ami such, according to our view, 
is the duty of the Government. 

“Italy will do what her interests coun.sel, and 
while we do not take it upon us to predict even the 
near future, wc are in a position lo affirm that she 
will reach her goal at any cost.’ 


A Plea for consistency on the part of the 
Calcutta University- 

Two young men, who were friends, ap- 
peared at the M. A. Examination of toe 



TIIK “unredeemed” ITALY. 

The map shows, according to press rumors and reports, what Italy demanded 
s the price of her neutrality and how much was offered by her former allies. 
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Calcutta University in 1914. One was a 
son of the then Personal Assistant to the 
Registrar, now, we believe, the Assistant 
Registrar, and the other was a friend of 
the first. The Board of Examiners said 
regarding them in their report : 

“We recommend that the admission to the M. A. 
examination in English of the t\^'o condidates Roll 
E (A) 10 and Roll E (A) 26 be cancelled. The 
reasons for this recommendation are fully set out 
in the annexed Report of a committee appointed by 
us ,at the last meeting, which Report has been 
unanimously adopted I)}" us this day. We further 
desire to draw the special attention of the Syndicate 
to the last paragraph of the Report of the Com 
niittee. 

In their Report the aforesaid committee 
said : 

“We have recorded the statements of Professor 
Ghose and the two candidates concerned. We have 
also examined the answer papers and scrutinized the 
notes carefully. 

“We are unanimously of opinion that the 
notes were not written in the hyxamination Hall 
but were written outside the Hall and before the com- 
mencement of the Examination. The candidates ad- 
mitted that the notes in their respective answer 
papers were in their liand writing. 

“We recommend that the admission of both the 
candidates to the Examination be cancelled. 

“We feel it our duty to note that information in 
connection with this matter ap[)ears to have leaked 
out and that it is desirable to secure in future strict 
secrecy in connection with University Examinations.” 

Who was responsible for the leaking out 
of information ? But that is by the by. 

The reader should be reminded here that 
blank books are supplied by the University 
to the candidates in the Examination Hall, 
and it is in such books that the “notes’’ 
referred to in the Report were written. 
The question now is, how could two 
candidates get possession of these 
blank books before the time of the exami- 
nation and how could they carry them 
home and there write notes therein at their 
leisure ? The public are entitled to know 
whether any enquiry has been made on 
this point and, if so, with what result. 

At a meeting of the Syndicate held on 
September 18, 1914, 

“Col. Calvert proposed that the two candidates be 
not permitted to present themselves at any future 
University Examinations. Babu Jnanchaudra Ghosh 
proposed as an amendment that the two candidates 
be not permitted to present themselves at any Univer- 
sity Examinations before 1916. Col. Calvert’s pro- 
posal was accepted by the S^mdicate, Babu Jnati- 
chandra Ghosh’s amendment having been lost 

“Resolved— 

That the Registrar hold an enquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case.” 

We knpw of previous cases in which the 
Syndicate after resolving ‘‘that the exami- 


nation of the candidate be cancelled und 
that he be debarred from appearing at any 
subsequent Examination of the Univer. 
sity,” also ordered at the same meeting 
“that a copy of the above Resolution be 

forwarded to the Principal, college, as 

well as to the authorities of all other 
affiliated colleges, and also to the Regis, 
trars of the other Indian Universities for 
information.” We should like to know 
why in the case of the two A. candi- 
dates in question no such order was 
passed . 

We understand that these two candi- 
dates subsequently appealed to the Vice- 
Chancellor for reconsideration of their 
cases, and at a meeting held on December 
19, 1914, the Syndicate “Read the proceed- 
ingsof theCommittec appointed to consider 
the case of the two candidates in Itnglish 
at the last M. A. Examination” and “Re- 
solved that the memorials of the t\Vo can- 
didates, the note by the Registrar and the 
recommendation of the committee be cir- 
culated among the members of the Syndi- 
cate.” 

More than five months have passed since 
then. Has any definite conclusion been 
arrived at ? 

We do not know whether in the -history 
of the University there has been any pre- 
vious case of a similar nature remain- 
ing undecided for so long a period, in the 
face of a clear, unequivocal and unanimous 
finding by a committee of enquiry, of a 
unanimous report by the Board of Exa- 
miners and of a resolution ofthe Syndicate. 
We do not think it necessary that candi- 
dates should be excluded from university 
examinations for life for offences of the 
description referred to in this note. But if 
clemency is to be shown, as it ought 
to be, it should be shown to all, irres- 
pective of their parentage. Should 
the two candidates be allowed to 
re-appear at the M. A. Examination, 
say. in 1916 or 1917, we hope all 
candidates who in previous years were 
expelled from the university for similar 
offences, would be allowed to reappear at 
university examinations. We also hope 
the university will take disciplinary and 
other steps to secure complete confidence 
in the integrity of its employees. 

The Hospital Flat ^^Bengali’' 

We are sorry the hospital flat “Bengali’’ 
has foundered in what cannot be called 
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ery storinjr jror it means a heavy 

eenniary lo««t opportunity for 

number young men to serve suSering 
oldiets and loss to the wounded soldiers of 
n additionfiil means of mitigation of their 
iiflferings. It is not clear why the Bengal 
Government should have sold to theAmbul- 
nee Committee such a unsea worthy thing, 
;rhy theCommitt^ did not obtain expert 
pinion before bujdngit^ why before it start- 
ci on its fateful voyage it was not insured, 
nd why, as we hear, when no insurance 
ompaiiy would take the risk singly but 
nly conjointly with others, the Committee 
till sent it on in a hurry. It is, no doubt, 
asy to be wise after the event. But the 
irecautions that we speak of are so obvious 
hat they would occur to all under ordinary 
ircumstances. 

Is it a sinecure ? 

The Hon^ble Maharaja Manindra 
'handraNundy Bahadur of Cossimbazar 
jromised an adequate endowment to the 
Calcutta University for making researches 
nto the history of ancient Indian inathe- 
natics, and paid Rs. 4,000. The late Dr. 
rhibaut was » entrusted with this work, 
^andit Babua Misra was appointed to 
lelp him in his work. Dr, Thibaut died in 
termany last year. But we hear Pandit 
^abua Misra is still drawing his salary re- 
gularly. It is not clear whom Pandit Misra 
s helping now, as no successor to Dr. 
rhibaut has been appointed, or from what 
und the Pandit^s salary is being paid. Is 
lis post a sinecure ? We hope some compe- 
tent person will be appointed to continue 
Dr I hibaut’s work, if he began it at all, 
50 that Pandit Babua Misra's services may 
)e utilized. 

The Kand Rising in Daspala State. 

Daspala is a small Native State in 
Orissa situated at a distance of some 50 
niles from Khurda Road railway station. 
Most of its subjects belong to the uncivi- 
i^ed Kandh tribe, generally known as 
Khonds, who dwell in the forests and hilly 
tracts comprised within its limits. It has 
i small number of Oriya subjects, too, 
Most of whom are illiterate. Some 15 
years ago a person of the name of Bhaba- 
?rahi Siswal was appointed its Pewan. 
3e is p^haps the only inhabitant of the 
state who knows English, having read up 
-o the B. A. standard. "As the late Kaja 
Marayan Bhaaj Dev had no sons, it was 

2 


expected that according to the 
custom, a near relative of hmf 
Charan Dev, would succeed to the 
The old Raja died on December ll, 
Thereupon a minor was made Raja» it 
111 October 1914, the Kandbs of BaspalBt 
rose against the State. This fact wa# 
reported in the daily papers. It was ahU) 
reported that the British Government had 
sent military police and troops to suppress 
the rising. Details regarding the causea^Of 
the rebellion, or what happened after it Hut 
been quelled, were not published in the 
daily papers. , 

We learn that it has been published In 
some vernacular Oriya papers that in con* 
sequence of the rising 15 Kandhs have been 
sentenced to deavh, 7 to transportationibt* 
life, 0 to 14 years’ transportation, 1 to 10 
years’ transportation, 11 to 10 years’ 
imprisonment, 10 to 7 years’ imprison*- 
ment, 18 to 5 years’ imprisonment and 40 
to 2 years’ imprisonment. An educated 
Oriya gentleman named Haribandhu Patta* 
nayak has been sentenced to 14 years’ 
transportation. It is also reported that 
the defunct Kaja’s cousin Baishnab Charan 
Dev has been arrested. It is not knbwn 
how he has been dealt with. 

We state only the bare facts out of all 
the information we have received. We can** 
not vouch for their accuracy. Harrow* 
ing accounts of what preceded and followed 
the rising are before us. But as we have, 
no means of verifying them by instituting 
an independent enquiry, we cannot publish 
them. We would earnestly invite tte 
attention of the leaders and publicists 
Orissa and Bihar to this tragic affair, aud 
request them to ascertain what has really 
happened, in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment. Is it too much to hope that Lord 
Hardinge eind Sir Charles Bay I ct would 
appoint a mixed commission of officials 
and non-officials to enquire into the whole 
affair ? In British India a man accused Of 
even a trivial offence is tried regularly 
fore a trained judge according to well- 
known laws, and has proper legal help, 
the decision of the lower court be^not 
satisfactory, there are courts of appeal 
Here are 15 uncivilised men sentenced ISO 
death and a large number of others like 
sentenced to undergo punishmeflt of 
ing degrees of severity* Was there aujr 
regular trial ? On what evidence wetj fife 
accused convicted ? Had they any 
help? Is there any appeal? Haw 
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appctaled ? Do they ktiow that they can 
app^l ? Do they know that they can pray 
dto Hte Viceroy for tnercy ? Questions like 
these arise in our minds. But unless Gov- 
ernment enlightens the public, answers 
cannot be obtained. 

The position ol the subjects of many 
native states is somewhat anomalous and 
at times precarious. They do not enjoy the 
protection of the civilized laws of British 
india, nor do any safe-guards of personal 
liWerty exist in their case. The British 
Government has very properly given pro- 
tection to the native states from external 
dangers. It also intervenes when the inter- 
nal peace of their territories are threatened. 
Butin thus making the power of the Indian 
Princes secure, the British Government has 
also indirectly incurred the moral obligation 
to see that the subjects of the native states 
are not oppressed, or the customary 
laws of inheritance of a state set at 
naught. Lord Canning set forth in his 
minute of 1860 the principle that the '‘Gov- 
ernment of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten 
any part of the country with anarchy or 
disturbance.’’ There would, therefore, be 
nothing irregular in instituting an enquiry 
into the circumstances which led to the 
rising in Daspala. This is all the more 
necessary as the Kanclhs are mere savages 
devoid of any knowledge of civilized me- 
thods of constitutional agitation. Should 
an enquiry be ordered, it would be neces- 
sary to assure the witnesses that they 
would not incur any risks by telling the 
truth. 

The fate said to be in store (or prisoners 
in Germany. 

The Central News agency is responsible 
for the following ; 

Lausanne, April 21. 

M. Bugster, the delegate of the International Com- 
Qiittee of the Red Cross Society who has been visiting 
th^‘ prison camps in Germany, where 300,000 
prisoners are detrained, declares that they are in 
dagger of starvation. 

He points out that” under the Hague Regulations 
of 1907 the Allies mi^^ht provide food for their own 
men, which could be imported and distributed under 
the supervision of neutrals. 

In principle, he says, Germany is bound to feed her 
prisoners or release them, but in practice it is only 
too clear that Germany wov|d starve 6iem rather 
than release them and that as the supply of food 
within the empire grows lefs' it is they who will be 
made to feel the shortage first. 

Reading between the lines of M. Bugsteris report 


it is evident that the pfersohal -fillip lie hai 
received from his contact with Germin Officialdom 
is that a new form of wholesale barbarity is to b 
foreseen, and most be dealt Wiitb in An ex 

change of prisoners woulc^ be only a paftiaj remedv 
for it is an unfottWhate truth that the number of 
prisoners held by the Allies falls fat short of the total 
in the camps of Germany.’ 

Is any nation capable of sueb* barbar. 
ity ? But as it isdiiScult tp ascertain the 
limits of human wickedness it is better to 
be prepared for all contingencies. 

It does not, however, seem to be true 
that German 3 MS on the brink of starva- 
tion. We have been hearing the story of 
her shortage of food and ammunition since 
the beginning of the war. .And is it really 
true that Germany has captured more 
prisoners than the Allies ? Reuter’s tele, 
grams do not convey that impression. 

17th Bombay Provincial Conference. 

The Seventeenth Bombay Provincial 
Conference held last month at Poona ap- 
pears to have been eminently successful 
There were more than 000 delegates who 
had paid their delegation fees, and the 
number of visitors, had all paid for 
their seats, was very large ; and they kept 
to their seats throughout the proceedings. 
The address of the president, Mr. Joseph 
Baptista, Barrister-at-Law, was brief, 
sober and to the point. 

There has been a discussion in the press 
as to whether any persons outside the 
Moderate party have the right to hold 
conferences like \his. On this point Mr. 
Baptista observed : — 

Some people imagine that we are masqueradiiig 
under false colours and they are at pains to proclaim 
that this Conference is not held under the consitntion 
framgd by the Convention-Congress after the Surat 
schism. On the other hand the organizers of this 
Conference are equally anxious to proclaim that this 
Conference is not the creature of the Conventionists 
whose constitution is not binding upon them. Tlic 
admiration is mutual. I do not know if there be any 
delegate present here, who is labouring under the 
impression that this Conference is held tinder the 
auspices of the Conventionists. If there be, I must 
frankly disaVmse his mind of it. But I do not suppose 
that any one claims that the Conventionists are 
vested with the exclusive right for convening Provin- 
cial Conferences. There is therefore nothing unconstitu- 
tional in holding this Conference. 

We too think that no party has the 
exclusive right to consider itself the mouth- 
piece qrthe country. Before the split at 
Surat all parties were represent^; in the 
Congress and the Conferences. ' ' After the 
split, it has been shfer for the moderates to 
give expression to their "Hews ia speech 





and writing tbgn (ax tKe extremists. And 
therefore they haiire found it easy to hdld 
the provincial conferences and occupy the 
Congress platform^But that does not mean 
that the extremists have lost the right to 
meet in public meetings and style them* 
selves a Congress or a Conference, In fact, 
we think, if the two parties cannot work 
together* it would be best to have two 
Congresses every year and two Conferences 
annually in those provinces in which the 
parties stand apart from one another. 
Such a course would revive enthusiasui for 
these bodies and place before the public and 
Government the views of the thinking peo 
pie of the country to a far greater extent 
than now and would also go to show that 
all parties have a good deal in cdhimon in 
their demands. As the meetings of the 
Moslem League have shown that there is 
no essential difference between Hindu and 
Musalman political aspirations and 
thoughts, so the holding of two Congresses 
and Conferences might produce a similar 
result. And this might go a great \/ay to 
reconcile the parties^ 

Ejctremists and Moderates. 

Regarding the division of our people 
into the two parties of Moderates and 
Extremists, Mr. Baptista says : 

We constantly hear that Indians are divided into 
camps— Moderates and Extremists. I have 
lexer come across any definition of these terms. Some 
ay that the extremist's and anarchists arc indentical 
Phis is a wicked lie due to lijaok malice or gross 
Ignorance So far as 1 can perceive both Moderates 
md Extremists are Nationalists Their ideal is Home 
<nle within the Empiie, Both are Unionists Both 
ccognize the benefit and the necessity of the British 
onnection. Both are constitutionalists, i e., both seek 
o attain this object by constitutional agitation. In 
‘ssentials, therefore, the difference between thenTis the 
iame as the difference between tweedledum and 
weedledee. 

Speaking broadly, those Indians who 
take any interest in the politics of their 
country, may be divided into Moderates 
a.nd Extremists of varying shades of opi- 
nion. Among the Extremists, there were 
included soipe who did not object to and 
even advocated the use of physical force in 
Efaming their object, which was Indian 
didependence. Their number would seem 
to be now smaller than before, and is 
probably decreasing. It would be best to 
give them a separate name. To our 
knowledge no prominent Indian has held 
or expressed the views of this section. 
Those JExtreitjists who advocated the 


use only of lawful methods, fori|i<*rt;^ 
had independence as phm 
goal. If they did not ohject to jHoliie 
Rule within the British Empit^^^ they 
wanted it only as a halting place m 
their journey towards the goal of indepen^ 
dence. Those among them who set theit 
eyes on a World Federation as the futtiire 
political goal of mankind, wanted India tP** 
enter this Federation not as a part of tbp 
British Empire but as a separate unit* 
This is what we know regarding the pnet 
politics of extremists, though our informa- 
tion may be inaccurate or only partially 
true. We have no means of knowing 
whether the party as a whole has chatiged 
its politics, and, if so, to what extent. 

To us the only feasible plan seems to be 
for all parties to work together for se- 
curing Home Rule within the British Em- 
pire, leaving further political developments 
to 4hc future. The present generation of 
Indian politicians could not, even if they 
tried to do so, sign any 6nal and unklter^ 
able political creed on behalf of the next 
and succeeding generations of Indians. 
Every generation is gifted with the 
power of independent thought and feeling. 
There is nothing absolutely final in reli- 
gious, social, political or other ideals. ^ If 
there were, only one generation of thinking 
and ieeling liuman beings should have been 
created, the succeeding generations being 
made only like automata and gramo# 
phones. ''r 

The New British Cabinet. 

It is said the Coalition Cabinet recent- 
ly formed has on the whole been favour- 
aldy received by the British public ; but 
the Liberals denounce the inclusion of 
Sir Edward Carson. No wonder they 
do ; for, but for considerations of ex- 
pediency he would been prosecuted for 
high treason. Had he been an Indian he 
would have had to pass his days in the. 
.Andaman islands as a convict, 

Mr. Sarma’s Presidential Address. 

At the last Madras Provincial Copferi^ 
ence held at Nellore the Hontble Mr. B. 
Sarma delivered an able presidential ad* 
dress. He made a point when con- 
trasted the very Slow increase of 
in his province with the phcnomeitnl 
increase of revenue in Japan and 

Whence this difference and this ? VAp 

you lielieve that you are so loiy lif rnlMwImt 
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ilSlUptry, cbaractcf or integrity as compared with 
the' wen living in the above countries, unless the 
phehonil^on is du’e to such an essential difference, 
you sliwld,|ooh for an explanation elsewhere making 
due ajitowauces for the other countries bekig 
young. The tr^th of the matter is that those respon- 
sible Tor the Qhtisli administration of this province, 
th«* British people at large, have never gWen the 
matter any serious consideration, that they have 
never believed hitherto that, beyond a mere’ passive 
-acquiescence in their rule due to vaS-ious causes which 
need no analyses, the people of this country have 
ever been truly loyal or can be relied on in a crisis 
and I am not sure that notwithstanding professions 
to4hc contrary, there is a real change in opinion 
even now in circles to which the British public ulti- 
mately naturally look for decision 

A study of the history of other countries shews 
that Governments not drawing authority from the 
people hesitate to add to the national debt, though 
such additions, whether the loans be floated in local 
or foreign markets, may be absolutely necessary for 
the development and improvement of the resources 
of the countiy-, that they would raise only so much 
taxation, whether it be high or low, as their military 
requirements and the ordinary everyday needs of the 
administration and their continuance in power dictate 
and that they would fight shy of increased taxation 
even for such absolutely necessary objects as education 
and sanitation lest the people become discontented ; for 
one of the maxims of a foreign Government is to keep 
the people contented by low taxation if possible. We 
see thus the Indian Government have no hesitation 
whatsoever in incurring whatever expenditure their 
military experts may advise, in raising the salaries 
firstly of their highly paid officers upon whose con- 
tentment, goodwill and hearty co-operation they 
so largely depend, the generosity gradually reaching 
the Other ranks in the services, but the maximum of 
low t \xation comes into force whenever any increases 
in expenditure on education, sanitation and similar 
objects are suggested. To illustrate my meaning, the 
Government of India has cheeerfully undertaken all 
the expenditure needed in the crisis and has given 
compensation to all the civil servants by reason of 
their leave privileges being curtailed, our province 
having to provide more than three lakhs for the 
p«rt)ose ; we have provided for increased expenditure 
under the head of police, did not hesitate to increase 
the budget allotment for employing additional Survey 
Officers in the higher ranks but have had no money 
for additional schools and reduced the customary 
sanitary, grants. I am one of those who believe tha’t 
‘ the attraction of capital to developing the resources 
of the country and the industrial undertakings there- 
in, giving the people of the land an opportunity of 
pr^fiting thereby and establishing them permanently 
and a oold policy of expenditure on education and 
oa.\iitation are necessary, if we desire not to be com- 
pletely ruined by the competition of other countries. 
Take the case of Japan ; the tpvenue was only 5 crorcs 
in 1850, her national debt was 2 crores in 1848, 10 
crorcs in 1870, was £5 millions in 1889, and 2,493 
millions yen or 375 crores in 1914 aud her annual 
revenue (ordinary) 80 crorcs in 1913-14 and she did 
[not hesitate to borrow even at 4 to 7 per cent, when 
nccwisary in the case of internal loans and 4 to 5 per 
cent in the case of foreign loans. 

‘ Th« Government prides itsfelf on the huge expen- 
diture in the development of its capital city port, 
during upwards of a century, and its voice is feeble 


and impotent in finding money eitfier fpi the Waltak 
or Coctiin harbour. The Qoyernment confessed their 
inability to finance promising railway schemes such 
as the Palghat-Dindigul line even when the people 
taxed themselves, to show thxt they are in earnest 
and the capitid expenditure on the irrigation schemes 
already investigated amounts to several crores of 
rupees. I need hardly say that we have fio construc- 
tive programme, educational or sanitary. We are 
following a policy of drift doing the best we can with 
the resources we may find ourselves able to command 
at the end of the year. Is there any remedy ? 

The remedy lies in nationalizing the 
government, and taking all, steps, with the 
willing consent of the people, that may be 
necessary for the development of the re- 
sources of the country. 

Mr. Sarma complained — 

(a) That the taxation per head is higher in this 
province than in the whole of British India. 

(b) That the sum total of such excess has been at 
least 69 crores of rupees excluding forest revenue 
between 1858 and 1911 without calculating any 
interest on the annual excess. 

(c) That we have not been perraittea by the 

Government of India the utilisation within the 
province of the same proportion a-s is permitted 
elsewhere. , * . . 

(d) That we are contributing to the imperial 
exchequer 250 per cent the sum which Bengal or the 
United Provinces with larger populations contribute 
and about ten times of what the province of Behar 
and Orissa with a ropulation 80 pir cent, of ours 
contributes. 

Madras contributed towards the general expenses of 
the empire {1914-15) 681 lakhs, Burma 370, Bengal 
272, Bombay 2fi2, United Provinces 70, Assam 26, 
while the Nortli-West Frontier Province was a burden 
to the extent of 67 lakhs. 

(e) That the imperial surpluses during recent years 
may be said to have been derived from the revenue 
unnecessarily contributed by Madras, 

(f) That the local taxation is heavier in Madras 
than elsewhere, owing to the land revenue and the 
revenue incidence being greater. 

(g) That the province is by no means richer than 

the rest as may be seen from the paucity of manufac- 
tures and industries, from the trade returns and 
income-tax receipts and that the cultivated area is 
not larger proportionately to the population, and 
the outturn of tne crop is by no means greater than 
elesewhere. . ^ . 

(h) That the excise revenue, which is raised froui 
the lowest classes of the population, is dispropor- 
tionately large, lieing nearly 4 crorcs out of n 
total of 12. . . . 

Education in Bengal. 

The Bebatee makes the following 
remarks on the ^^progress’* of education in 
Bengal in 1913-1914: 

From the point of view of educational progress the 
year 1913-14 was a singularly unfortunate pnt for 
, Bengal. The number of pupils receiving primary educa- 
tion in all grades of schools- decreased by 9,356, and 
the number of boys’ primary school^ fell from 28,08f> 
to 27,461. The number of upper primary schools de- 
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creased 4*^ **<^ P*^ in the 

Bttfdwan and Frefeidfctocy Divisions was there any 
decline nttiiiber of lower primary schools, 

tipper priittarjr schools, it is said, arc unpopular as 
thW provide verpacdlar teaching only.^*... 

The decrease in lower primary schools was “due 
partly to the dosing of infficient institutions and the 
conversion of a certain number into maktabs, but 
mainly to the disappearance of 828 schools in the 
Burdwan' division, presumably as a result of the 
floods in August.” As a matter of fact all institu- 
tions closed can 6© characterised as inefRcient, There 
can certainly be no difBculty in proving that it was 
only an inefficient institution that was closed. 
The position taken up is inexplicable. If an existing 
institution is inefficient, why not make it efficient 
than proceed to do away with it ? Education is in 
so hopelessly backward a state in India that there 
cun be absolut^y no mstibcation for closings any 
single institution. Inemcient institutions should be 
left as they are ull sufficient funds are available to 
make them efficient. It /s bad policy and worse 
Uatesmansbip to curtail the existing facilities because 
these cannot be improved or because they aie capa- 
ble of improvement. It is further stated that the 
total direct expenditure on primary schools increased 
by Ks. 4,32,613, this increase must be attributed 
almost entirely to the allotments made from Imperial 
grants. During 1913-14- the amount of the ][paperial 
subsidies available for primary education was Rs. 
13,65,000 for capital and Rs. 8,85,000 for recurring 
charges. It has come then to this that with 
increased grants the number of schools have decreas- 
ed. And how have the grants oeen spent? The 
report adds:— “These sums are being utilised for 
the construction of improved Guru-Training schools, 
for the construction and maintenance of model 
primary schools, for the establishment of schools in 
backward areas, for new buildings for aided schools, 
for school equipment and for increasing the pay of 
teachers.” The same story over again. Bricks and 
mortar have monopolised the major portion of the 
grants. When the history of the present period comes 
to be written it wilt he found that the zbapter on 
educational progress will be partly reduction of 
schools and partly construction of more buildings. 
Au we have so often stated the primary duty of any 
Government is to remove illiteracy, not by teaching 
what Ivalidas wrote or Plato thought, but by 
giving the masses a rudimentary knowledge ofVhat 
js called the three rs. That comes first and ought to 
be the first item on the programme ; onl}^ after it comes 
lietter paid teachers or the construction of more 
sheds, model or otherwise. The way in which the 
local Governments have been spending their education 
grants ought to receive the serious consideration of 
the Government of India, and we would urge the 
laying down of certain rules for the guidance of the 
local Governments in this matter. For instance, it 
»uight be stated what percentage of the grants 
should be spent on buildings, and what minimum 
percentage of addition to the number of schools 
should be made yearly. ( The italics are ours. ) 

The observations of our contemporary 
are quite just and the suggestions thorough- 
ly sound. 

If tte guardians of pupils want their 
childrj^ to have some knowledge of 
Engliwj, - why not so alter the courws as 
to make this possible ? And then, is it a 


fact that thte people of Bengal have evlA^- 
ed this desire for hnglish edneatiop 
within the last 3 or 4 years ? 
not. The decrease in the number of schtitw 
and pupils must be due then to some otihM 
causes also. The Director of Pubtk 
Instruction himself observes in his Repdrf ' : 

“Some weight must be attached also to the 
nizatiou of the upper primary courses. The cotmil 
in vogue in Western Bengal is merely a trunoOt^ 
middle vernacular course, while the course in TOffcH 
in Eastern Bengal k merely a repetition pf the flaa 

year’s work of a lower primary school The yirhOh 

system of primary education needs to be overhOn^ 
in the light of the needs of the population.” ' > 

Yes; but when will our educalionill 
engineers have done with this overhatil- 
ing business, ami begin constructive work ? 

Higher Education and the Sons of 
Ploughmen. 

idr. H. Sharp, C. I. K., who now holds 
the high-sounding office of Bducatidli 
Commissioner for India, observes ih his 
“Progress of Education in India, iBOT. 
1912’’, Vol. 1. page 15, that “where the 
bulk of the population is agricultural, the 
period of education is necessarily shorter 
than under more complicated social condf^ 
tions, and the amount of education requiem 
ed is less.’’ We have shown in our first 
Note in the April number how completely 
groundless and erroneous this opinion is, 
Elsewhere in the same work Mr. Shat|l 
speaks of “the slight demand for education 
in an agricultural country.’’ But we have 
shown in the aforesaid note that in agricul- 
tural countries and states in the West th|^n 
is a great demand for education, and corr^ 
ponding school accommodation, top. In an- 
other place of his book Mr. S^arp sayS: 
“Primary education, as definM by thi 
Indian Education Commission oflw2, M 
the instruction of the masses throtwh 
vernacular in such subjects as will pest 
them for their position in life.’* But 
body’s position in life ought to be ass utt ^ 
to be unalterably fixed by his bjrith. 
prima‘?y education is to fit the\ mat^S : p 
India for their position in life, it dog|||wt 4 
be largely agricultural, which geoetiill^ 
speaking, it is not. ' 

We do not in the least admit that Hiii 
sons of peasants require less isducatiai 
than others. The educational systenl n 
a country should be such as to enahte td 
capable pupils, if they so deidre, ]mtpr|i& 
to pass gradually from the fuiihhry io tw 
university stage. Some time ago Loti 
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saiti.itt the coarse of an address 
thai ^%e km sat in the University of 
by side with the sons of 
ploaghmen aic^d the fons of men who 
eari)^ a weekly wage. Why d|d these 
mp3^ at inconvenience to themselves, send 
their sons and daughters to the Univer- 
sity ? The Scotch were not foolish people 
in matter of twopences.” Evidently there 
is no Mr. Sharp in Scotland to remind 
Scotch peasants of their position in life. 
Nor would a Sharp receive an ovation if he 
tried to preach the educational theories of 
the Indian Government there. These are 
meant for consumption in ignorant and 
pres^law-ridden India. 

Education and the Masses. 

The address from which we have just 
quoted a few sentences was delivered by 
Lord Haldane on the occasion of his visit 
to Southampton to open the new buildings 
of the Hartley University College at 
pighBeld. The subject on which he spoke 
was the need in England of better educa- 
tion of the working classes, fie combated 
the opinion that those who earned their 
living by manual labour did not require 
high education. 

There were those who thought that the education 
given in a University College was something that 
was of a class nature, something of which the demo- 
cracy did not ijet the benefit. lie had sat in the 
University of Edinburgh side by side with the sons 
of |>lougn;men and the sons of men who earned a 
weekly wage. Why did these men, at inconvenience 
to themselves, send their sons and daughters to the 
University ? The Scotch were not foolish people in 
matter ofbwopences. ( Laughter. ) The four Univer- 
sities in Scotland to which the democracy sent their 
children had sent out all over the world a large 
number of young men and a good many young 
women whonad been able to help themselves to the 
cream because of their superior skill in getting at it. 
(CheefS*). The old notion that capital was the 
’ monopoly of a f«w people and that the working class 
never could have access to it had all gone. The real 
monopolist was the man who had the trained brain. 
Nktitral talents sometimes took the place, but 
^upturnll talents had a difficult job against a highly- 
Smlbeil mind)^ In the main it was the man with tnc 
bighly^raitt^d'inind who found out how to pay the 
intisrest on thfe capital invested. If democracy 
wiskp} Ip get its share of these new things that were 
^e were at the beginning of very great 
changes*^thca democracy would have to take advan- 
t^e of the chknees ofeducation. To insist on equality 
oi opportunity in education was a great way to 
sc^ve ^e ti^dmem of capt^ and labour. That was 
why he was glad that Hartley College laid great 
stress on evening cla«pe«.sp that the working people 
cpnldeontoat the'^eiia ofthejr day and make them; 
selves such tlmt they cohH rfite rapidly, break down 
the of dkss, and have that which only 

e;quality of opportunity in education Could give. He 


looked forward to the time when, SbUthampton 
might be the centre of a Univer8ity--{ cheers) which 
would draw students from all along the e^oast, right 
down^ to the West. He had never knowSsa town 
which develop^d ^tn wards a University in which there 
was not engendered a force which raised the intellec- 
tual level of the whole community. Southampton had 
reason to congratulate itself on having taken a long 
step towards that. 

Lord Haldane concluded his address by 
contrasting the state of education in 
England with that in Germany^ France 
and America. 

We live in times of which our ancestors did not 
dream. Everywhere we are surrounded by comp- 
etitors. The old British superiority is imperilled. 
We have all the old British energy and pluck, but 
othofu have got for their workmen a ttaimtjg which 
is in many respects far superior to ours. 1 gm not 
in the least afraid of the invasion of German armies, 
but Uani very much afraid of the invasion of people 
wha have been trained in German Universities and 
schools, and whose science has enabled them to 
Compete with us who are at a disadvantage bec^se 
of tbeir superior knowledge in science. It is not only 
the highly-placed people, but the work-people in 
Germany who are being trained now in a way nobody 
conceive of a few years ago. That is also beginning 
to take place in France ; it is* taking place in America ; 
and it is time that we shouW wake up if we are to 
continue to hold our proud posicion of commercial 
supremacy. (Cheers.) 

If a thoroughgoing and sound educa- 
tion is good for peasants and labourers 
in Great Britain, France and America, it 
cannot be “necessarily^’ unnecessary or 
harmful for the corresponding classes in 
India. 

Political Prisoners 

The Bengalee has all along taken great 
interest in the fate of political prisoners. 
The latest detailed information that it has 
gathered regarding the condition of some 
of them is contained in the following para- 
graph 

Lord MorIkv m reply to a question in Parliament 
said that under the Indian Penal Code there was 
no distinction between the ordinary and the political 
prisoner. The interpellator wanted tp make a dis- 
tinction in favour of the political prisoner, who, in 
Euroixan countries, (except perhaps in Russia liefore 
the War), is treated as a first class misdemeanant, 
which means confinement without its rigours. As a 
matter of fact^ however, the position of the political 
prisoner in India appears to be, from the accounts 
that have reacheil us from time to time, much worse 
than that of the ordinary criminal. We will give 
instances. A Bengalee political prisoner is confined 
in the Sialkotjaifiu the Punjab. Our information is 
that he is fed in a very bad manner witb small 
quantities of rou^h bread made of coarse bran 
which is given htm daily without rice* whi<ffi I* the 
staple food * of the B«»agalee. A Bengalee telitical 
prisoner is confined in the Sagor Jail m 
Provinces, and we are infbrmed that Jhe is frekted 
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with ^reat ^^^acverity foe<*au9e through physical 
incapacity he ift unable to perform the hard jwork 
assigned to him. Another Bengalee political prisoner 
is confined tn the Raipur Central Jail (C. P.) where 
he has to work hard in the oil-niachine** Hl» health, 
we understand, has been so afiixrted that he is too 
weak to perform bis task. A Bengalee political 
prisoner if Oondned in the Khandwajail, where he is 
fed with jo 9 r bread, and fery Bard work is given 
him. His health has snared in consequence. Nagendra 
Chandra Chhndra is a political prisoner now in the 
Multan Central Jailk His admission-weight was 123 
lbs. When h® came to the Multan Jail he weighed 104 
lbs. And now his weight varies form 00 to 100 lbs. 
Still he is not given any light labour. On the other 
band he has been put to the hardest labour in the 
jail. He Was given sootkee-povinding, and other heavy 
work. When hiS strength tailed him he was still com* 
pclled to go on with hard work. On the ISth ultimo 
he was awarded 3 months' bar-fetters and with the 
fetters on made to work as before. In a fit of des- 
peratioti it is said that he threw himself into a ^-ell ; 
and since then he has been put into a solitaiw celf ,and 
given 12 seers' grinding, though he is in the convales- 
cent gang. No ordinary prisoner in a convalescent 
gang is given work. Our information is that as he 
could not turn but the necessary (juantity of work he 
was flogged. The above is a dismal record ; and it is 
inconsistent with the humane character which distin- 
guishes our jail administration. May we appeal to 
His Excellency the Viceroy to look into this matter ? 

There may be political prisoners whose 
offences may involye moral turpitude also. 
But, generally speaking, may political 
prisoners are m jail not because they have 
done anything morally wTong but because 
of the particular kind of ideas of the rela- 
tionship between the individual and the 
state held by the rulers of a particular 
country. As we have said in a previous 
number, there are offences which are crimes 
in all civilized countries ; such as theft, 
robbery, assaults on women, murder, etc. 
But as press laws, laws relating to public 
speech and processions, and sedition laws 
differ in different countries, and in the same 
country in different periods of^ts history, 
offenders against these laws ought by no 
means to be classed with those who have 
violated both moral and statutory laws. 
Some ten years ago and earlier still hon^t 
and righteous men in India did and said 
man}” tilings with a clear conscience which 
would tOfday make them criminals. But 
in spite of the new or altered laws, the 
moral standing of the men remains the same. 
It nmy be considered necessary in the inter- 
ests of the administration to plaoe them 
under some sort of restraint or others but 
it is absurd to expect any intelligent 
miiu to believe that these men ought to be 
pudished hi the same way as thieves, 
robbers, ravishers or murderers, or with 
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eveb greater severity, Puufshments whkfa 
the public feel to be vindictive 
their object " to a great extentf be 
entirely successful, the criminal admiuto- 
tration of a country requires to 
public appreciation and sympathy on Its 
side. 

The treatment of the political prisqi;ie|y 
as described in the Bengalee seem tb be 
more inhuman than what falls to the 
lot of non-political offenders. So far ad Om 
knowledge goes, there is no law which lays 
down that political offenders are to 
treated with special severity. «/rh<^ can 
therefore be treated with greater 
without the violation of any laws. 

The transferring of prisoners from thrir 
native province to other and distant pro- 
vinces may be necessary in very exceptional 
cases ; but ordinarily it tends to ado tp Ibc 
troubles of the prisoners without any cpiffi 
responding advantage. Moreover, itj^kfi 
it difficult for their relatives and mends 
to obtain redress for their grievances. # 


The Local Self-government Rasol^ioii* 

In the concluding paragraph of the re*- 
solution on the Local Self-government 
policy of the Government of India, 
Excellency in Council trusts that it wiB 
be interpreted in the spirit in which it l« 
framed, a spirit of prudent boldnets, 
calculating risks but not afraid to taki 
them in the cause of progress,^’ Wd half t 
found plenty of prudence in the resolution^ 
but no passageriias struck us as evindtig 
boldness. 

The Governor-General in Council is gla(^t0 be aiiSit 
ed by the report of the [Decehtralizationl Qoniimissibf! 
and the opinions of localGovernments atm Admiuifitra 
tions upon it, that the results have on th^ Whole juStiM 
the policy out of which local sclf-governinaat arose 
The degree of success varies from province^p P**PVli;iCi 
and from one part of a proviuee to another, b^t 


C1.MV4 *»v/i** yfux. b V. M. prv 1 vw, <miuw I 

there is definite and satisfactoty evidence . of 
p^rowth of a ieeli^ of good citizenship, partiai|4wl| 
in the towns. The spread of education is iwqjpllj 
responsible for the quickening of a sense atnufoa 
sibilty nod improvements in the irtschioery.*^ 
ccftaiu provinces,* beneficial results bave fo&o$ 
the elaboration of a B:v*tem of local iitidit. 
si&s there are signs of vitality and growth. : ; • - 

This admission by Go^erainettt 
lead one to expect “a definite admnee 
ill devolation and political edneattion.*' 
Bi|t such is not our impression oftfer nolgtj 
through the document. Greater po'sm 
hiLs been left in the hands of Ixical OovetflB' 
B|ients and district Q^Elcerh than iti neciessaxi 
ot dtiiirable in tHe interest of 
government. '• 
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A few ej^trae’'b.fiPom Lord Ripon’s lobal 
self^govenifiietit resolution of 1S82, taken 
frdm thtf ‘i<eAfcr, will show in what a 
liberal spittt it wasHronceived. 

“M tht the Governor-General in Council 

mast explain that, in advocftting the extension of 
local 8<u-ffOTeriifncnt, and the adoption of this prin- 
ciple; in the nuanagement of man j •branches of local 
aimtrs, he doeb not snppose that the work will be, in 
th« first Instance, better done than if it remained in 
the sole hands of the Government district officers. It 
is not, prtmar%, with a view to improvement in 
administration that this measure is put forward and 
supported. It is chiefly desirable os an instrument of 
political and popular education ” 

^‘If, howevjer, the officers of Government only set 
tbempw% ^ the Governor-Genera! fh Council be- 
liey«s^flh^ will, to foster sedulously the small begin- 
nings of independent political life, it they accept loyal- 
ly and as tbeir own the policy of the Government, and 
if they come to realise that the system really opens to 
them a fairer held for the exercise of administrative 
tact and directive energy than the more autocratic 
system which it supersedes, then it may be hoped that 
the period of failures will be short, and that real and 
substantial progress will very soon become manifest.” 

“The Governor-General in Council does not attach 
much value to this theory.* It represents no doubt 
the point of view which commends itself to many 
active and well-intentioned district officers ; and the 
people of India are, there can be equally no doubt, 
remarkably tolerant of existing facts. But as educa- 
tion advances, there is rapidly growing up all over the 
country an intelligent class of public-spirited men, 
whom it is not only bad policy but sheer waste of 

power to fail to utilise The annual reports of 

every Govemmerit tell of an ever increasing burden 
laid opon the shoulders of the local officers. . , . The 
universal complaint in all departments is that of 
over- work Under these circumstances it becomes 
imperatively necessary to look around for some means 
of relief, and the Governor-General in Council has 
no hesitation in stating his conviction that the only 
reasonable plan open to the Government is to induce 
the people fhemi^elves to undertake, as far as may be, 
the management of their own affairs ; and to develop, 
or create, if need be, a capacity for sell-help in respect 
of all matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to 
be retained in the hands of the representatives of 
Government.” 

“There is reason to fear that previous attempts 
at local self-goverdment have been too often over- 
ridden and practically crushed by direct though 
well*isieant official interference. In the few cases 
where yeal responsibility was been thrown upon local 
•tedies and real power entrusted to them, the results 
have been verjy gratifying.” 

With the above tnay be contrasted the 
following pronouncement of Lord Hard- 
ing^%t5overntnent : 

the ohstadealn the way of realising completely the 
ideals which have prompted action m the past are 
stffi, hbwevi^* hv no means inconsiderable. The small- 
nA ahd ihaaitficifty of loCSfl rtvenues, the difficulty of 


♦ fha official theofi that the people of India do 
not take aht inteitst In pybiic alktrs, ate nnfltto 
manage Ihtmn and^tefln* to have them managed by 
official. 


devising further forms of taxation, the indifference 
still prevailing in many places towards all forms of 
.public life, the con tin wS unwillingness of many Indian 
gentlemen to submit to the troubles, expense and in- 
conveniences of election, the unfitness of some of those 
whom these obstacles do not deter, the prevalence of 
sectarian animosities, the varying character of the 
municipal area, all these are causes which cannot but 
impede the free and full development of local self- 
government. The growing demand amon^ the edu- 
cated classes in towns for greater efficiency, •involving 
more direct expert control, in matters affi^ting public 
health and edpcatioo, is a further influence of a differ- 
ent character. A similar tendency, it may be observed, 
is discernible in England and in other European couif 
tries, the Governments of which have shown a grow 
ing disposition to place on central authorities the 
duty of stimulating and encouraging local bodies 
in cases of default or deficiency on their part, 
and to give to the former powers of intervention 
and, in case of need, of actual supersession ol 
the latter. These and similar conaiderationi 
indicate the need for caution in delegating 
powers to non-official bodies, when they are not as 
yet adapted nor prepared for them. But on the whole 
the Government of India declare unhesitatinj^ly in 
favour of a general policy of further progress, limited 
only by such conditions as local circumstances may 
dictate... On a review of all the circumstances, the 
Government of India have decided to accept in almost 
every case the conclusion of the local Government 
or Administration as to the degree of progress 
possible at the present time. But in the more back- 
ward provinces in particular, it is their conviction 
that there is room for advance, and that the aim 
to be steadily pursued is abstention from inter- 
ference ill detail and increased reliance on the non- 
official element in local bodieg. 

As the tone of this paragraph is less 
hopeful than that of the resolution of 1882 
it is not clear when in the opinion of offi- 
cials the time will come for ‘‘delegating 
powers to non-official bodies.” The offi- 
cials have had the controlling power in all 
affairs for a century and a half in some 

f irovinces, for a century in others, and for 
esser but still long periods in the rest. 
But no province of India isjret in any but a 
very discreditable condition as regards 
sanitation and education. This state of 
things has not taught the officials the 
much-needed lesson of modesty and 
humility. They still arrogantly harp on 
non-official indifference and inefficiency, 
forgetful of their own failure.. \nd why 
should competent Indians be willing “to 
submit to the troubles, expense and incon- 
veniences of election,” if the will of the 
official dement must generally prevail ? 
To be domineered over is not a -lot coveted 
by capable men. 

The real obstacles in the wa^ of the 
progress of local gohremment in this 
country, as pointed out by the Bombay 
Cbromcley ate “the narrow and unteju'e- 
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sentative character of the franchise, the 
predominance of the official ^element, the 
policy of ‘friphtfnlness’ which” is brought 
to bear agatnst the independent member 
of a local board, &c.” Our contemporary 
adds: 

The fact ifi, that the obstacles to progress in this 
country have been the absence of any freedom or 
encouragement to progress and the existence of a 
host of restrictions. There is no attraction to become 
a member of a body under official tutelage,—- and 
that not the tutelage of a department of the local 
f^overnment at headquarters, which would not be 
so bad, but the autocratic tutelage of district admin- 
istrators. The only way to stimulate local self-govern- 
ment in this country is to set up properly elective 
bodies, on Soma sort of broad franchise, give them 
certain defined powers, and leave them to find their 
teet. There may be failures here and there, just as 
there are failures in western countries. But the 
general result, when people are looking after their 
own alfairs, and there is some credit to be gained 
by taking a prominent share in the business, is bound 
to Ije good. .first, you must begin at the base and 
attend to the franchise, which the recent Resolution 
totally Ignores ; whereas it is the franchise that matters 
more than anything and is the most unsatisfactory 
feature of local government in this country ; secondly 
it is necessary,— and we say it, in face of the declara- 
tion against uniformity in the Resolution,— to have 
the position and powers of local bodies definitely 
provided for by an Imperial statute. A very full 
measure of local autonomy is quite compatible 
ivith the requisite reservation of authority to the local 
government. But the main fabric nius^ l^e one of 
settled form which the varying policies of local 
governments or the individual idiosyncracies of 
district officials cannot alter, modify or destroy. 
Then there will be some analogy with local govern- 
1) ent as we know it in England and other European 
countries In England, as we have said, the consti- 
tution and powers of local bodies are defined by 
Parliament and only Parliament has power to modify 
or extend them Here we are to have nothing but 
an essay on local self-government prepared by per- 
manent officials, whose expressions of opinion may 
oi may not be translated into practice, according to 
the pleasure of the Provincial Governments Nothing 
'i**' settled, nothing is definitely imposed. This “take 
it or leave it” sort of fashion of conducting the 
government of a great Empire is entire^ original. 
It may be very pleasing to the Craddocks and Butlers 
but it cannot satisfy the aspirations of communities 
that are fully seized with the ambition for political 
progress. 

As regards the alleged tendency in* 
England and other European countries 
towards centralization, the Bombay 
Chronicle observes 

This analogy with what is taking place in Eng- 
land and ^other European countries is entirely false 
and misleading. Moreover, the statement as it stands 
js incorrect. There is no power to suppress 
local bodies in England, and every body, from 
the London County Council down to the 'most 
insignificant parish council, is free from official 
control in the sense conveyed by that term in India. 
Their powers and their privileges arc carefully defined 
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by statute and within those powers they ertjoy th^ 
fullest? autonomy. The authority if^{ the Loced Oov^ 
eminent Board is also carefully defined by : 

it has nothing to dp with principles or policy^ or 
important matters as whether mdnic^s&lieB or 
parish councils shall elect whom they like to presidie 
over their deliberations, but is confined almost en- 
tirely to matters of account and audit and the raising 
of loans. ... A contemporary, improving on the 
analogy falsely drawn by the Government Resolution, 
tells us that a reaction against decentralisation h|ui 
set in with the spread of democracy. This is a gross 
misreading of the position in England. Thire has 
been no reaction against decentralisation ; on the 
contrary the tendency is more and more to enlarge 
the principles of autonomy in local affiairs. And the 
assertion that “many Imperial authorities like the 
Road Board, the Development Commission, the 
Laboux Exchanges and the insurance Commisstonets 
are entrenched in the fields where the local ai||hor^ 
ities were formerly supreme” is sheer nonsense. Not 
one of these bodies has superseded in any sprt'of way 
the local autonomous powers belonging to the county 
councils, the comity borough councils, the urban 
and rural uistrict councils, or the parish councils. 
The aLtampt, therefore, to draw an analogy from the 
totally different and the incomparable conditions 
rvisting in England, and to argue there#om in favour 
of closer central control of local bodies in India will 
not wash. And it is, in any case, entirely out of 
place in a Government declaration which professes to 
be anxious to bring into practice the recommenda- 
tions of a Commission on Decentralisation. 

It has been pointed out that the Resblu- 
tion is guilty of a serious inaccuracy. It 
says that “there is already a substantial, 
majority of elected members both in dis- 
trict ‘boards in Bengal and in Behar and 
Orissa.'* But as a matter of fact there is 
no substantial elected majority in either 
rovince. In the district boards of Bengal 
alf the members are elected by local 
boards and the other half nominated by 
Government. In Bihar out of 18 , district 
boards all but Sambalpur have a nom^ 
nated and not an elected majority. Of the 
41 sub-district boards only 10 have an 
elected majority. Thirty of the local boards 
have no elected members. 

The Hindu University Bill. 

The Hindu University Bill is now belbtc 
the public. It is unnecessary at this sta gp k 
to repeat the objections against sectarian 
universities, particularly in India as at 
present circumstanced. ^ .. 

Perhaps the university is going 
given too many authorities and officers^ 
The existing universities are all 
affairs than the Hindu^ University caijb*3 
But they do their work with a 
number of authorities md ofl|eers # 
simpler constitttti€>»‘ We do hbt fcHbiis 
whether this part of the prapbied 
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stitution of Hindu university is due in 
pi^rt tlic aecessity for honoring and 
pl^tcating various parties and persons. 

* The Court is to he ^‘Jthe supreme govern- 
ing bod jr/ of the University in administra- 
tive matters, and shall have power to 
review the acts of the Senate (save when 
the Senate has acted in accordance yvith 
powers conferred on it ^ under this Act, the 
Statu|es or the Regulations) and shall 
exercise all the powers of the university not 
otherwise provided for by this Act or the 
Statutes.” “The Senate shall be the acade- 
mic body of the University and, subject to 
the Act, the Statutes and jlxegulations, 
shall have entire charge of the organization 
of instruction in the University and the 
constituent Colleges, the curriculum and 
the examination and discipline of students 
and the conferment of ordinary and hono- 
rary degrees.” We cannot say that the 
duties anda, powers of the Court and the 
Senate as defined in the bill do not leave 
any room for overlapping and conflict. 

It is provided that, save in the case of 
the first Court, no person not being a 
Hin^u shall become or be appointed a mem- 
ber of the Court. There is nothing wrong, 
prima facie^ in a Hindu University laying 
down such a provision. But the difficulty 
would be in determining who is a Hindu 
and who is not. For example, some Sikhs 
claim to be Hindus, some do not. And 
clause (3) of Section 4 of the bill lays down 
that'”special arrangements shall, if funds 
are provided foyf this purpose by the Jain 
or Sikh communities, be made for the reli- 
gious instruction of Jain or Sikh students.” 
In the long run, therefore, there may be 
religious teaching for Hindu, Sikh and Jain 
students, not for students of any other 
sect. This is tantamount to an admission 
on the part of the university that the Sikhs 
and Jains are Hindus in the most inclusive 
sense oftfiatword. Would it not be pro- 
pet, therefore, to ^say explicitly whether 
and Jains may be members of the 
Court or not ? The Census Report divides 
the Hindus into the three sections of Brah- 
manky Ary a and Btabmo, Perhaps the 
University will recognise only the Brahma- 
nic Hindus as Hindus. But from the point 
of view of popular Hinduism as reflected in 
BixiAn rites, custbins and worship, the 
iCGshdhari Sikhs are not less heterodox 
than the Arya Samajist or the Adi Btahmo 
Snmdqist.^ ^‘Starting frpm th^ unity of 
God, Nanak and his sticcessots rejected 


the idols and incarnations of the Hindus 
and on^ the ground of the equality ofaij 
men rejected also "the system of caste 
The doctrines of Sikhism as set-forth wl 
the Granth are that it prohibits idolatry, 
hypocrisy, class exclusiveness, the con’ 
cremation of widows, the immurement of 
women, the use of wine and other in. 
toxicants, tobacco-smoking, infanticide, 
slander, and pilgrimages to the sacred 
rivers and tanks of the Hindus.” (Ency. 
clopaedia Britannica.) If Sikhism* be taught 
in the Hindu University, Aryaism and 
Brahmoism may also be taught. 

It is laid down that provision shall be 
made for religions instruction and examina- 
tion in Hindu religion only,and”instruction 
in Hindu religion shall, in the case of Hindu 
students, be compulsory and shall be con- 
fined to them.” As the instruction is to 
be not merely in Hindu thC^olog^^but in 
Hindu religion, it is probable that students 
ol Hindu parentage will be taught and 
made ^to practise what may be called its 
pauranic form. There are persons who call 
themselves Hindus and are within the Dale 
of Hindu society but do not also believe 
in pauranic Hinduism. It would, there- 
fore, be better to exempt from attendance 
at religious classes those Hindu students 
whose parents might for conscientious 
reasons object to such attendance. 

It is a salutary and liberal provision 
that the University shall, on the secular 
side, be open to persons of all castes and 
creeds. 

In the course of the speech which Sir 
H. Butler made in introducing the bill, he 
said that 

“in order to meet the strong desire of some of the 
promoters that certain schools should prepare exclu 
sively for t^ Benares Hiriclii University, it has beer 
decided to allow such a course, provided that sud 
schools are recognised by the local government o: 
the province or, by arrangements which will have t(; 
be decided hereafter, by the Durbar of the State in 
which they are situated, and provided also that sucl 
s<Jhool8 are not allowed to send up candidates foi 
matriculation at any other university.” 

There was a desire in the ebtintry that 
the University should have the power to 
affiliate colleges outside Benares and at a 
distance from it. Such power has not been 
granted. That schools not situated in 
Benares will be allowed to ptepare for the 
Hindu University is some gain, but the 
proviso that they must do so exclusively 
for the Hindu University and must not 
send up candidates for matriculation at 
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any oth^r tJiiivemty, may make it some- 
what diffictiit for such schools to come 
into existence ; though we recognise that 
t is only by such a proviso that the com- 
plication of school curricula and con- 
fusion in the examination system can be 
prevented easily. 

We are glad to find that “women can- 
lidates sl^all be eligible for admission 
:o the University and to the University 
examinations. The syndicate shall from 
:ime to time make such arrangements fv>r 
:heir residence as may be necessary 
ilso that ‘'^notwithstanding anything to 
.he contrary contained in the Regulations, 
^oinen candidates may appear in all ex- 
iuiination as private candidates, with the 
)erniission of the syndicate; and arrange- 
ments may be matle for their examination 
11 purdah, “ ^d that “women candidates 
^hall not be impelled to appear in person 
jefore the President of the Convocation 
br their Diplomas.^ 

It is a very considerate provision that, 
:hough each candidate for admission to 
he university shall have to pay a fee of 
<s. 10, those who want to join the 
Paculties of Oriental Learning and of 
rheology shall not have to do so ; as for 
:iie most part it is onl 3 ^ the sons of poor 
irahmins who will go in for these faculties. 

The system of examination by compart- 
nents should be introduced, “plucked^ 
:andidates who receive, say, 50 or more 
hail 50 per cent, of the maximum marks 
n any subject, not being required to sit for 
ind pass fresh examination in that subject. 
This would encourage thoroughness of 
itudy and relieve undue strain on 
:andidates. 

In the subjects of study for the Madhya- 
ua Pariksha it is not stated what language 
vill be the medium of instruction in Group 
V— (b) History and Geography, (c) Philo- 
lophy, & {d) Mathematices. It ought to 
Jc Hindi, 

In the Sanskrit examinations in the 
faculty of Oriental Learning some Jain 
Sanskrit works on Logic, Philosophy, &e., 
nay with advantage be included. 

Science and Spiritual Gain. 

That science haS been materially of 
^reat advantage to man is well-known, 
^iot to speah: of improved means of loco- 
fnotiou like railways, steamers, &c., and 
of improved means of communication and 
intercourse like the telegraph, telephone, 


die., It has add^ greatly tofc oar 
of diffusing knowledge hy imMovwV 
processes of printing, and alleviated hutnaii 
misery by the methods of anaesthetic and 
antiseptic surgery and by equipping ; 
doctors with the means of combating 
rnany diseases which were formerly con- 
sidered beyond the power of man to cure 
or eradicate. Many nertous disorders 
vvere formerly attributed to spirit pdsses^ 
sion, causing endless suffering to the 
victims of superstition. Here Science has 
played the role of a great benefactor. 
Improved processes of manufacture have 
added to the conveniences of life. Itis^ 
true that capitalism has taken advantage 
of these processes to exploit human labour ; 
and in many instances has added to thcu 
sum-total of human misery ."Capitalistic ma- 
nufacturing method shave been directly and 
indirectly’ the causes of many wars and of 
^he enslavement and terrible opj^ressioa of 
many backward peoples. Science has 
vastly increased the destructive power 
of man. But for all these evils we cannot 
make science responsible. The use of fire cam 
not be condemned wholesale simply because 
there are wicked people who use it for in- 
cendiarism. The murderer^s dagger, the 
surgeon^s knife, the mechanic’s tools, arc 
all made of steel. We do not curse steel 
because the murderer makes a wrong use 
of it. By co-operation, profit-sharing and 
other means, the evils of capitalism are 
being, however slowly, overcome ; show- 
ing that there is no 4 iecessary connection 
between scientific processes of niahufac- 
ture and the brutalization and oppression 
of man. 

But science has been of advantage not 
merely on the material side.^ Science has 
given man the invaluable discipline of fact* 
It has given us the conception of the reign- 
of law throughout the Universe. It has 
helped man greatly in grasping the idea 
of a God whoscAvill is^^Law in the place of 
a God who is a miracle-worker and 
is swayed by feelings like those of hmnan 
beings. It has humbled man’s pride, hotn 
of the prescientific conception Of an 
pocentric universe, by showing him . the 
vastness of the universe and the insigni- 
ficance of himself and his dwelling-place.; 
at the same time it has added to his real 
self-respect by showing him how gyeat 
has been his ascent from the loWeat 
kinds of organism from which . he ban 
evolyed. Scientific explanations, of many 
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kind# , of p€in Imvt confirmed mao’s 
ojitlrniim to a greater extent Ilian many 
pre^seientific theological explanationsj 
The scientific beliarer in God cannot be 
haunted by the terrors that darkened the 
lives of men like Cowper. 

Science has made it possible for philan- 
thropists to do real and lasting good to 
many classes of unfortunate human beings. 
Formerly one could only give alms or feed 
and shelter the bodies of the blind, the 
deaf, or the mentally defective. But now 
by scientific means, one can enlighten 
their minds and make them earning, useful 
and cheerful members of society. 

Improved means pf travel, communica- 
tion and interooprse have a spiritual 
significance, too. They will undoubtedly 
make human brotherhood a concrete 
reality instead of a theoretical abstrac- 
tion. 

Political Evolution with a vengeance. 

A local Anglo-Indian contemporary has 
in effect laid down the comfortable princi- 
ple that as Englishmen took a thousand 
year to obtain their present civic rights, 
Indians cannot now, after (only !) a cen- 
tury and half of British rule, hope to have 
much more of self-government than has 
been promised in the Government of 
India’s resolution on its local self-govern- 
ment policy. We cannot but admire our 
contemporary’s firm grasp of the principles 
of political evolution. We hope it will 
elaborate and preach a consistent theory 
of evolution in all departments of human 
education and progress. 

For instance, if a savage tribe has to 
be taught the manufacture and use of 
weapons and tools, it should be made to 
pass through the palaeolithic, neolithic 
and bronze ages, before it is initiated into 
the mysteries of making steel and steel 
weapons and tools. If a people have to 
bC' taught to rpanufacture and use 
steam engiqps, they should at first 
“te taught to make Hero’s apparatus 
( 130 B. c. ), then after 18 centuries 
Savery’s pumping engine (1698 A.D.), then 
Newcomen’s atmospheric engme(l705 A,D.) 
than after helf a century Watt’s apparatus 
(1763 A. D.)| atid so on. If jchildreu are 
to be taught chemistry, they should first 
become alchemists ; then many centuries 
later, after several re-incarnatiOns, they 
Should hate'lRoscoe or some other modern 
chemist as their prec«^tor. 

Coming to political education, Jthe 


American Negroti^ should not huve been 
given the franchise all at once. They 
should have been given some political 
institution to experiment with more 
primitive than the Anglo-Saxon witena- 
gemot. After several centuries of strug. 
gle and experience, they should have 
got something like Simon de Montfort’s 
parliament. And after a thousand years’ 
political training they might have qualified 
for the American franchise. 

Similarly, when half a century ago the 
Japanese wanted a constitutional lorm 
of government, they ought by nc 
means to have copied a more modem 
system than that which existed in the 
days of Alfred the Great. After 10 or 12 
centuries they might have aspired to 
have something like the modern British 
Parliament or the modern German Reich- 
stag, But they were very foolish a«d ver}? 
ambitious. So they all at once tried to 
combine the good features of the moderr 
British, German and American forms o; 
representative government. They have 
now had some sort of constitutional gov 
ernment for half a century ; and it is verj 
sad that they have not totally failed, evet 
to please some Anglo-Indian journalist 
and bureaucrats. 

The practical acquaintance of the Indiar 
people with representative institutions is 
neither more superficial nor of shorter dura 
rion than that of the American Negroes oi 
the Japanese before the sixties of the last 
century. We hope we are not the most dul 
and*incompetent people on earth.Then why 
should we not claim to have a fraction o 
the civic rights which the Japanese and the 
American Negroes successfully exercise. 

Even a tyro of the theory of humar 
evolutiw knows that the human embryo, 
successively assumes in its mother’s womV 
shapes like those of many lower animals 
It repeats in its life the process of evolutioi 
as it were. But in its case the whole pro 
cess takes only months, where the actual 
process of the evolution of different speciet 
of animals took aeons. Similarly, in politica 
evolution, where one nation took a tuousanc 
years to perfect its constitution, atiothci 
nation can So profit by its example thal 
it can learn in a decade what the formei 
took a century or two to learn. Tht 
improvement of the human race would 
have been impossible if every people had 
to repeat in its own life the whole tedious 
process of civilization in each of iti aspects. 
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{SMsntiaA V«nilalim. 

On the 2Tth March fast the University 
of Calcutta passed the following rescrfu- 
tion : 

“That the Umversity of Calcutta views with the 
strongest abhorrence and condemnation doctrines 
about war which glorify force and violence, and 
doctrine^ about the conduct of war which have led 
to acts and practices intensifying the sufferings in- 
separable from a state of war’: The University con- 
demns, in particular, as wholly indefensible, the des- 
truction or the University of Louvain.*' 

The destruction of the celebrated cathe- 
dral at Rheii^s in northern France and the 
sack of the .University of Louvain in Bel- 
gium are regarded as the acme of German 
barbarity, specially as one of the articles 
adopted at the Hague Conferences of 1907, 
and subscribed to by Germany along with 
other powers, runs thus ; 

“In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps 
must be taken to spare, as far as posible, buildings 
dedicated to public worship, art, science, or chari- 
table purposes, historic monuments, hospitals, and 
places where the sick and wounded are collected, 
provided they are not being used at the time for 
military purposes.’’ ( Art. 27 ) 

It is interesting to recollect what Gib- 
bon says of a similar incident in his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Referring 
to the destruction, by the Goths in the 
third century A.D., of the temple of Diana 
at Hphesus, admired as one of the wonders 
of the world, he says : 

“In the general calamities ot mankind the death of 
an individual, however exalted, the ruin of an edifice, 
however famous, are passed over with careless inatten- 
tion. Yet we cannot forget that the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, after having risen with increasing 
splendour from several repeated misfortunes, was 
finally burnt by the Goths in their third naval inva- 
sion. The arts of Greece and the wealth of Asia had 
conspired to erect that sacred and magnificent struc- 
ture Successive empires, the Persian, Macedonian, 

and the Roman, had revered its sanctity, and enriched 
its splendour. But the rude savages of the Baltic were 
destitute of a taste for the elegant arts ’’ 

Indeed the very name of vandalism 
w4iich is used to signify such ruthless and 
unnecessary acts of destruction has bran- 
ded these savage < nations for ever. One 
wonders now the Germans of the future 
would like to read a passage like this in 
a history of modern Europe, from the 
pen of St writer of the authority and stand- 
ing of Gibbon, describing their own exploits 
in fieigiutn ^nd Northern France. 

Again, on the subject of the Athenian 
libraries, Gibbon writes : 

told that in the sack of Athens tlw Goths 
had coflecteS dll the libraries, and were on the point 


of setting fir^ to this ftmeral pile of Grecian 
bad not one of their chiefs, of more refined policy twa 
their brethren, dissuaded them from the 4esign^hy ihe 
profound observation that, as long as thw Greeks is®*** 
addicted to the study of books, they would never 
apply themselves to the exercise of arms.” 

Upon this Gibbon makes the foHowliig 
sage reflection : 

“The sagacious councillor (should the truth of the 
fact be admitted) reasoned like an ignorant barbarian. 
In t!«e most polite and powerful nations geuiua of 
every kind has displayed itself about the same period : 
and the age of science has generally been the age of 
military virtue and success.” 

Mr. Balfour on Univertitiet. 

The Hindu University Bill is expected to 
pass into law at nc^ distant date, Tlie 
ideals that ought to guide a modern IWi* 
versity have been set forth by many high 
authorities. We quote below the views 
of a great English statesman, and thinhen 
Mr. Arthur Janies Balfour, aind commend 
them to the promoters of the Hindu Uni- 
versity. Mr. Balfour, it is well-known, is 
a htiished literary man himself and a great 
advocate of literary education. In his 
opinion, “make technical education as 
good as you will, it will never be every- 
thing ; it never can satisfy the needs of the 
human mind,” and he also feels convinced 
that “all education which is not in part, 
and in considerable part, a literary educa- 
tion, is necessarily maimed and one-sided.” 
Yet, as we shall presently see, he lays the 
most emphatic stress on scientific educa- 
tion and on post-graduate and reseatch 
work ; in regard to Oriental Universities, 
he recognises the inevitable “collision 
between the growth of scientific knowled|;e 
in all its branches and the traditkmfi, 
beliefs, and customs, which, after all, are 
the great moulding forces of social maUii” 
Nevertheless, he is of opinion that “if 
change, however great, be gradual, if 
organism be given the opportunity Of 
making its own changes in ^correspondence 
with that changed environment, tbei«*'i9‘ 
qo reason why it should not fioniislt : as 
greatly in the new as in the old surround- 
ings.” Now for the quotations : 

On the achiev^ents of science he pro- 
nounces the following : — 

“If in the lost hundred years the whole materlAl 
setting of civilised life has altered, we owe it aeltlier 
to poitticians nor to political institutioas, We ewe 
it to the combined efforts of those who 
vanced science and those who have amdied.^' 
outlook npon the nniverse has snfisre^ mSdwMiSItkM 
in detail so great and so nnmercmt tbet they attaoiuU 
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to a revoltttioiJ, i<: is to men of science we 
Owe^lt, not to theologians or philosopher^.* On these 
itited *iicw and weighty responsibilities ire being 
ciMt* They have to harmonise and to co-ordinate, to 
prevent the new from being onesided, to preserve the 
valuable essence of what is old. But science is the 
great instrument of social change, all the greater 
because its object is not change but knowledge ; and 
its silent appropriation of this dominant function, 
amid the din of political and religious strife, ’s the 
most vital of all the revolutions which have marked 
the development of modern civilisatidn.” 

Again 

“1 believe the great advancement of mankind is to 
be looked for in our increasing command, our ever- 
increasing command, over the secrets of nature: 
secrets, ho^lp;^ iwhich are not to be unlocked by the 
man whp 'wwly tries to obtain them for purposes 
of purely material ends, but secrets which are opened 
in their fullness only to him who pursues them in a 
disinterested spirit. Literature we can never do with- 
out". . . . But you can not be perfectly stationary 
in society, however highly you are cultivated ; and I 
believe that the motive power, the power which is 
reallj going to (^hange the external circumstances of 
civilisation, whicb is going to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of all those who are interested in the Univer- 
sities in which oBr lot is cast, that lies, after all, in 
science.” 

Mr. Balfour’s high opinion of science 
may serve als a corrective to some of the 
views expressed by Mr. P. N. Bose in his 
article in the present number. 

Regarding the importance of the post- 
graduate course, Mr. Balfour observes : — 

‘‘Let us fcjoice in common that there is one branch 
of University work, of growing interest and impor- 
tance, dailv receiving more recognition from all that 
is best ip +lie intellectual life of the country,— I mean 
the post-graduate course. There the slavery of ex- 
aminations is a thing of the past ; the intellectual 
servitude in which the pupil has hitherto Ijeen is a 
thing he may put on one side ; and he is in the happy 
position of being able to interrogate nature and to 
study history with the view of carrying out his own 
line of investigations and research. . . He is in the 
position of having his teacher as his fellow worker, of 
having a man at whose feet he has conic to sit. . . 
That 18 the proper position from which the most 
. advantage can be extracted for the concentration of 
intellectual life at one of our great universities, and it 
is the post-graduate course which I hope to sec 
rapidly and effcctiveb^ developed in all the Univer- 
sities of this country and of the Colonies.” 

BalfooT attaches great importance 
to the social value of university life. 

A University gives a man all through his life the 
sense that he belongs to a great community in which 
he apent his YOU th, which indeed he has kCt, Imt to 
which he still belongs, whose members are not merely 
the students Congregated for the time being within 
the walls where they are pursuing their intellec- 
tual training, but are scattered throughout the 
world ; but, thou^ scattered, have never lost the 
sense <^atthcy s%ll belong to the great University 
which gave them thek education. That fee|ing--«not 
the lem^ valuable possession which a man carries 
away with him, from a university life— 


* He rightly saysi that a gr^at university 
bught to have a '^jk’orthy setting. 

“I believe that the edncational value of a worthy 
setting of a great University is n Ot to be despised 
Traditions cling round our buildings. They become 
part and parcel, as if were, of the fabric in which 
the studies take place. They are intimately associat- 
ed with the recollections of the students after they 
have left the place of their education. They form 
part* bf that most valuable result of academic 
training— the love with which those who have been 
academically trained look back to the freshest, the 
brightest, and the most plastic period of their lives.” 

Again : 

“After all, how much of the value of university 
education consists in the memory of those who have 
enjoyed it and the places where they enjoyed it. How 
invaluable it is to link those memories with the 
scenes of great architecture, beautiful surroundings, 
and the subtle influences which inspire youth at its 
most impressionable age, and which remain imprint- 
ed upon the memory ol the young to their dying day 
and make it part of their very being.” 

He has clearly shown the effect erf the 
collision of mind between student and 
student in the following lines : — 

“The value of a university for educational pur- 
poses lies not principally in its examination, not even 
wholly in its teaching, however admirable that 
teaching may be : it lies, and must lie, in the collision 
of mind l)etwcen student and student, We learn at 
all times of life, but perhaps most when we are 
young, as much from our contemporaries as from 
anybody else, and when we are young we learn from 
our contemporaries that which no professor, however 
eminent, can teach us.” 

Again : 

“I know, speaking from my own experience, it is 
our contemporaries who make our most useful 
critics ; it is even our contemporaries who make our 
most instructive teachers ; and a university life which 
consists only of the relation between the teachers and 
the taught, between professors and students, is but 
half a university life. The other half consists of the 
intercourse between the students themselves, the day- 
to-day common life, the day-to-day interchange ‘^f 
ideas, of friendships, of commentary upon men and 
things, and of the great problems which the opening 
world naturally suggests to the young— the univer- 
sity which IS deficient in that is, 1 say, half a univer- 
sity, and no mere scholastic e(|uipment can satisfy 
the void which is thus left.” 

University men ought to be made to 
feel that they are the custodians of the 
civilisation of their country, 

“Beyond the function of educating the youth there 
is in my judgment, another function not less impor- 
tant which every University should aim at, and 
which, unless it aims at, it will not accomplish,— 
that higher function of making men feel themselves 
the custodians of all that is mghest in our civilisa- 
tion, all that most especially requires to be preserved, 
cherished, cultivated ” 

We do not remember to have seen the 
case for Research Chairs and Fellowships 
better put than in the following passage 
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‘‘One other tWng and that, I thiulCis 

the creation of pbMtionss wWch will enable a nihn who 
has exceptional gifts of originaHty in science to devote 
his life to the subjects of his predilection so as not 
to be driven to another kind of life in which he will 
not l 3 C able to render the full service of which he is 
capable to his country. In Germany certainly— I am 
not sure about the United States— such positions 
exist to a far greater extent than in this country. 
In the main they must be a46tached to the Universi- 
ties. I cannot conceive any more admirable ol 
any funds which the Universities can command than 

the increase of the number of such positions There 

is probably, no more serious waste in the world than 
the waste of brains, of intellect, of originaKty, of 
scientific imagination, which might be used to lurther 
the knowledge of mankind— a knowledge wdiich 
mankind is ever Striving to attain of the history of 
the world in whicn it lives, and of its own history ns 
a race -there is no greater waste than that which 
does not select those capable of carrying out inves- 
tigations of this sort, and give them the opportunity 
of doing so.” 

But Mr. Balfour also knows that the 
mere endowment of professorships and fel- 
lowships will not promote research. You 
must know how to get the proper men. 

‘‘Depend upon it, the whole difliculty lies in 
selecting your men. 1 suppose you may divide 
persons competent to do original research roughly 
into two riasses,— those who have a gift and an 
ambition, but not one of those v^ry tare gifts, or 
one of those overmastering ambitions, which force 
a man into this particular career through the whole 
of his life. These men you must ca^ch before they 
get absorbed in the professional work of teaching, 
of scientific industries, or whatever it may be, which 
may very likely most usefully employ the later, 
and I fear the less inventive, period of human life. 
You have to catch them in the interval before they get 
absorbed in these necessary occupations of life, and 
extract from^ them all you can in the way of invention 
and originality. Then there is a rarer and higher 
class, — those who seem born for research, to whom 
the penetration into the secrets of nature or into 
the secrets of histoiw is an absorbing hnd over- 
mastering passion, from which they will not be 
diverted or wrested except by an absolute over- 
mastering necessity of earning their daily bread and 
supporting themselves and their families. To those 
men it is all-important, not for the sake of the men, 
but for the sake of the community, that they should 
have a chance to devote their rare talents to that 
great work for which God undoubtedly intended 
them.”— JSx tracts taken from various speeches 
delivered by the Right Honourable Aurthur James 
Halfour and collected in Aurthur James Balfour: by 
/. G. Jennings^ {I^dng^^ns, Green and Co. 1913), 

We ought to place before ourselves high 
educational ideals to which we may strive 
to work up. But there are some officials 
and others who use these ideals as a means 
for obstructing educational progress. They 
love India so much that they would give 
India the best ed-ucation or none at all ; 
though the best educated countries are stul 
far from the best and had to start with 
rude b^nnings. 


Decline of die CSiiirali^ of WlMTi 
It is at the present moment 
to rccaB what the ^atest English 
cal scholaV of the nineteenth cetifuify^ 

Acton, (Historical Essays and 
Macmillan, 1907) said of the Prancb<^r* 
man War of 1870. In a lecture deliverd in 
1871, Lord Acton spoke of what he call^ 
the “decline of the chivalry of war” as 
follows:— * t 

“The success ('f the Germans was not more due to 
valour than to the assiduity of the officers^ the heiirty 
respect for the principle of authority. , Thfiy 
entered France wi€l» the order and discipline of troo|M 
on oarade. The ripe grapes were being gsthilw 
as they passed the vineyards of ChampagiK, nnd dot 
a soldier trespassed. French women were insnltieSS, 
by the invaders. A hungry English gentleman ha^l(lg 
picked an onion in a garden was very tnugh 
prised to find himself marched ofi under arrest. Aft? 
other well-known Englishman took charge of a chur^ 
which was filled with wounded from MeU, 
imncdiately ordered the woodwork of the seats to be 
used for beds. The Prussian officfrs were hori|ded 
at this interference with the rights ^ of property# . , , 
In the country-houses they occupied “jound Mct« they 
hung up at the door oi each room an inventory of 
the objects within. . . . The proved perfection of 
discipline which brought the Germans so much 
true fame at first, did not pUss unscathed 

through the trials and temptations of the Wtntd: 
campaign. Their temper was sorely tried by 
the conduct of the peasantry in some of the battloA'^ 
At Worth a wounded German was found with his 
eyes put out. Near Metz an officer lying unconseioiis 
on the field was brought to himself by a new shatp 
pain, and found a woman hacking his fingers to get 
at his rings. It w'as found that she had a bag 
of rings got in the same way. At BazeiUes in* 
habitants picked up wounded Bavarians in the street 
and burned them alive; and the Bavarians in con* 
sequence set fire to the town. The Germans were 
soon driven to an awful severity in retaliation, The 
country people went out with nfles and fired at mall 
detachments, .... Death was decreed against ev^iy 
civilian taken in the act of fighting, and against the 
freeshooters .... Many countryhouses were de- 
vastated .... sometimes in the presence of their 
owners. At times the railway system broke dOiBrib 
and as supplies failed, the requisition degenerated Into 
plunder. Unfortunutely, the Germans bad been .ltd 
by the early events of the war to lose respect fdt 
their opponents. They know that mafiy thousanda 
of their countrymen gaining their livelihood at Barif 
had been brutally expelled, and that prisoners were 
sometimes treated by the French with ferociomW 
solencc, . . . And there was a pitiful boastfiilixeis in 
the midst of defeat which a generous warrior would 
despise .... Contempt for the character of an 
enemy is always demoralising, and acts were com- 
mitted by several corps— msts not only of rut* ' 
severity, but of lawless violence-^^whlph wiB 
rankle in the memory of the best and most 
fnl men in France^^ pp* 206-258. ^ ^ 

Addr«M at SSlea HaH, Caliloniia IMvpniti 

Professor C. h. Cory of the Cafifoiaita 
University addressed the Hind|i - * — * - ^ *- 
-as follows on a post occasion : — 



jM>t only a pieasure bat escee^jnrfj 
iatew^tmg and iostractiye fof ^pe like 
myself, experienced to some exteo*^m ep* 
flineering and its manifold uses ■and rela* 
Sons to the life of the people of America, to 
meet here #ith you this eremng and 
atjSrtKt handof the problems to be given 
eopsttderatioa so that a great people, the 
inbaWtaats of India, .ihay’be truly and 
permanently benefited. 

“No industry in the world is of greater 
importance than agriculture ; but to be 
succes^til w the largest degree, thoroughly 
organized methods, both scientific and 
practical, must be put into use. We in this 
country InaYe surely been slow enough to 
appreciate this fact and the consequent loss 
‘ to the country as a whole in the meantime 
hds probabl j l^n so great as to be beyond 
even approximate estimation. 

“But of late years great progress in 
thk country in scientific and intensive 
farming, as well as in the manufacture of 
special agricultural implements, has been 
made with the result that not only are 
larger cropa of better quality produced but 
many new lines of agricultural develop- 
ment hitherto unknown and undeveloped 
have been established. 

“In India, ’with the industrious character 
of its people, the future opportunities in 
the development of agriculture are enor- 
mous and we may have some conception 
of the great and lasting good which 
it is hoped may be achieved by you 
when we consider the similarities between 
the geographical and topographical con- 
ditions in India as compared with the 
Pacific Coast of America. 

“In India, as upon the western slope 
of this continent, broad fertile valleys of en- 
ormous extent, through which course great 
, rivers from the mountains to the sea, are 
all subject to intensive cultivation by 
the adoption of modern methods of 
irrigation and soil fertilization. These 
MkAaJjkys are surrounded to a large extent 
by many mountainous ranges, the tops of 
which are covered with perpetual snow, 
thereby producing a *water supply to the 
valleys for irrigation unlimited in its extent 
and at such an elevation that for the most 
part irrigation may beearriediimt by what 
are known as gravity Systems. 

*•¥00 me<i,‘ vifW haJve coise among us 
it«wn your native land to perfect your- 
the work to be dkme, at* most 


Jwglcome in our T^eilc^Hhiversities. Nq 
hipief' patriotwin conceivable than 
yours. The w«k to be done is of 
enormous cit*^ The difficulties are 
many. The glorious epd to he attained 
however, is commensurate with the en- 
deavor necessary. ^Kesults cannot be ex- 
pected immediate!/ but will surely come 
in future. * 

"“To prepare yourselves thoroughly in 
the study of engineering, as welhas agri- 
culture, is not only proper in principle but 
in method, and should equip you with the 
additional practical experience that is 
possible, most thoroughly to undertake 
the work which you will be called upon to 
do upon your return to India. 

“From our standpoint it will not be 
difficult to adapt and modify our general 
engineering and agriculture courses to your 
needs. To have a part’ln assistingyou in 
your well-planned and unselfish work can- 
not but be an inspiration for us of the Uni- 
versity of California, and it is certain that 
the work of the next few years will lie in 
many ways as great an advantage to us 
as it will be to you." ( Specialty Repotted 
for the Modem Review ). 

If Professor Gory had Mr. Sharp’s 
work on the“Progress of Education in India 
1907-1912,’’ he would have been cured of 
the delusion that agriculturists require 
much education. * 

Lord Bryce’s Enquiry. 

Lord Bryce’s committee, of aiquiry 
have found that the storiet of tb*i^™rbari- 
ties and atrocities of the Getman'armies 
in the present war are true. * This is an 
indelible disgrace for them. The Geftnans 
may allege in self-defence that other nd^ons 
have done similar things in some period 
or other of their history, but that is no 
defence. In law-courts no murderer is 
allowed to plead in extenuation or justifica- 
tion of his wicked act that other murderers 
have done similar things. 

The heading of our first on page 540 of the 
May number ahould reacT “The Rdipon of the 
Future as Moral Practice.” 

Swadeshi Things. 

We are glad to acknowledge receipt of some alu- 
minium utensils made by Messrs. Jeewanlal & -Co. 
They are very shapely, and, after using them for 
some months, we nave pleasure to say that they 
are in every way satisfactory. 

We have also received some lead pencito manu- 
factured by Messrs. De Brothers of Bankura. They 
attfserTis^ble. 
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SWITZERLAND AND SOME POINTS OF SWISS EDUCATION 

By gAi Sahbb Pandit Chandrjka Pkasada. 


HILE travelling from Genowa to 
London by the famous St. Gothord 
rente, I spent three weeks in 
iwitzerland during May and June 1914, 
itaying at Lucerne and Zurich and visiting 
.he surrounding country— and the Swiss 
•Jational Exhibition at Bern, which was to 
•emain open from J6th May to 15th 
)ctober 1914. In the following paper 1 
'ive a brief accoun|^f Switzerland and of 
ts system Of education. 

Apart from the natural beauties of the 
iwiss Lakes and Mountains, I was very 
nuch impressed with the high standard of 
•ivilization of the Swiss people. Their 
icientific works and industries are of a 
'ery high order. 

The town of Lucerne is a model of 
cleanliness, and has charming scenes of land, 
vater nod inountains. Its air, it is said, 
las many healing qualities and thousands 
>f tourists frdm all parts of the world 
nsit it every year. July and August are 
-he best months in Switzerland with, an 
igreeably warj^ and clear sky. This is 
lecessary^af Jn 'm^t and fog one can not 
lave a clear of its beautiful scenery 
■specially those'bf the Snowy Mountains. 

Hotel accommodation of an excellent 
)rder |« provided for tourists in all parts 
^f the country, including the remotest 
)arts and most isolated cliffs of mountains 
vhich have been made easily accessible by 
:heir Funieolaire Railways, a scientific 
lovelty of public utility. Hotels in 
^ucerne are numerous with very neat and 
uxurious accommodation and up-to-date 
sanitary appliance^ such as water-pipes, 
lushing lavatories, electric light, lifts, gas 
or cooking, etc., at a moderate cost. By 
>vater power install<itions the cost of 
:lectridty has been reduced to a trifle and 
ivingin Swiss towns with all comforts, 
safety apd security, is much cheaper than 
“ven in our dty of Bombay, which is far 
t>ehind Lucerne in many respects. 

The toads and lanes of Lucernf are 
paved with blocks of stone and are kept 
exceedingly clean. They are reg«ftarly 
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washed with water served by hose-pipes, 
and the whole town, in and out of houses, 
is perfectly sweet and clean. 

The town is built on both sides dF the 
Lake of Four Kantons and the River ReUss 
which has its source iu this beautiful 
Lake. The tow a has old wooden bridges 
for crossing from one side to the other at 
convenient distances. In these two respects 
as also ir respect of mountain scenery* it 
resembles the city of Srinagar in Kashmir. 
But the latter looks totally primitive, n^ 
being at all neat or clean. Kashmir, whi^ 
has been styled as a Paradise in* India, has 
many lessons to learn from Switzerland to 
make it an abode of civilization, comfort 
and happiness, taking advantage of the 
unlimited natural resources which it 
possesses, especially in numeroqs streams 
of water now running to waste and the 
arable slopes of mountains which can 
furnish highly profitable work and ^ sweet 
homes for millions of people scorching in 
the plains of India. 

The Hotel-keepers of Switzerland are 
the guardians of their beautiful health 
shrines. It is they who supply the needs o( 
millions of pilgrims who visit their country 
from all parts of the globe, either for 
pleasure or for recruitment of their health. 

For these very objects we have in India 
what we call our “sacred”’ shrines like thpse 
of Hardwar, Pravag, Pushkar, Badrinath, 
Amamath, Rameshwar, Dwaraka, Puri* 
and thousands of others, looked after 
and served by the class of {MOfde 
known as Pandas. Should not some 
of these Pandas go to Switzerland aff# 
learn the duties of Pandaism from theSwtiff 
Hotel-keepers, who not only serve pilgrims 
in a decent manner but make an honour- 
able profit ? If our Pandas be slow ^ 
take this step, our educated ypung 
and women should not lose this pmKfr'r 
touity of establishing suitable Hotds to 
"meet the requirements of educated pUgtiSis 
of. India at some of the most frequeutad 
shrines of Hindus #nd Mohatpm«iiihi% 
s^ewhat on the lines found in Switaxir- 
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land and other European countries. Here 
io a chance of not only an honourable em- 
ployment for thousands of educated Indian® 
possessing an enterprising spirit, but of 
their doing a benevolent service to their 
countrymen and women who could visit 
the health and pleasure resorts of India in 
increasing numbers year .after year if 
the facilities lor board and lodging were 
adequately provided. 

Switzerland is a mountainous country 
with a population oi 3,741,971 according 
to the Census of 1910. Undtr the main 
religious divisions their numbers were as 
follows 

Protestants • 2,108,590 

Romm Catholics 1 ,590,792 

Jew^ 19,023 

There are four languages, and the num- 
bers of persons speaking the diiSferent lan- 
guages were as under 

German 2,599,154 

French 796,244 

Italian 301,325 

Roumanish 39,834 

All publications issued by the Swiss 
Government are framed in the first three 
languages. 

The Swiss people are very hard-working 
and industrious, very highly cultured, and 
well up in science and art. They have excel- 
lent railways running through the moun- 
tains, with long tunnels, among which the 
St. Gothard and the Simplon are examples 
of their engineering skill Their Funicul- 
aire Railways climbing up in straight 

perpendicular lines, through high peaks 
of mountains like those of 

Pilatus 6998 feet above sea-level, 

Stanserhorn 6233 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

RigiKulm 5905 „ ,, „ 

and Sonnenberg and Gutsch lower than 
the above peaks, are one of the wonders 
of the world. The rolling stock of 
"Swiss Railways is excellent and runs 
perfectly smooth. Swiss watches are 
known all over the world and their indus- 
tries are multifarious. They manufacture 
all classes of articles not only for their 
own use but also for export to other 
countries. They are well up in up-to-date 
mechanical appliances. They have large 
mikh cows nnd the famous condensed 
tntlk is manufectuted at Cbam» a small 
village 24 kilpmeti^s <16 mites) from 
Lucerne. They are a happy nation, well- 


to-do, self-reliant and self-sufficient. Their 
system of Government is republicain. Not 
withstanding the diflferenccs in religior 
and language oT the people they managt 
their aflairs in a most harmonious ant 
efficient manner. In the beggining the^ 
had some difficulties on account of thei 
religious difference®, but since they ha\( 
found out that intrusion of religious dis 
putes in the domain of politics affectec 
their national well-being, they have givei 
up all such disputes and govern thti 
country amicably and peacefully for ih 
gopd of all. it is the Swiss j^ople wIk 
have made their Republican Governmen 
a model among the Republics of the world, 

Next to natural advantages* educatioi 
and culture are factors upon which th 
well-being of a nation greatly depends 
In Switzerland the system of ^ucatioii i 
very comprehensive and of great ,|iracticri 
utility. 1 give an account of the systei: 
as I gathered through the courtesy of th 
teachers and professors at Lucerne am 
Zurich. 

Kindergarten Schools. 

The education of children begins at th 
age of four, when they are received i 
Kindergarten Schools. There they ar 
taught object lessons and learn disciplm 
from an experienced teacheress, througi 
various kinds of amusing tasks,, such a 
making up models houses, furniture 
etc., making up pictures with wafers stud 
upon paper, painting skeleton pictures 
making up strings of glass bead®, cuttiiij 
out pictures from illustrated papers, ham 
bills, etc., performing drill and physica 
exercises, singing, dancing, etc. 

The object is to train their hands am 
eyes for accurate work in after life. It i 
optional with parents to send theirchildrei 
to such schools and as a matter of fact i 
large number of children of both sexes ar 
actually sent there. The hours of attend 
ance are from 9 to 11 a.m. and from 2 t 
4 P.M. 

The Kindergarten School ^at Lucern 
has two rooms* one with small benchc 
only, with seats 8 inches high, wher 
children sit and sing and perform drill aii< 
physical exercises, and the other witl 
benches of the same size but with tables 
inches high and 18 inches wide. Here tlr 
children do all sorts of work, such a 
drawing, painting, stringing glass beads 
hutting out pictures from iHiist;rate( 
papers, etc. ^ 
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The cla»®eB At the ag© of 4 and 

continue up to the age of 6% or 7 years. 

As the children come in, each of them 
shakes hands with the teaeheress, who 
receives them with motherly kindness, 
lakes ofi their cloaks and puts them in 
their proper 5 place. 

The lady teacher in the School I visited 
was an* experienced person of ripe age. 
She treated the children with great kind- 
ness and exercised her discretion in giving 
them work of different sorts. When I went 
into the class, the children were seated in 
the first room* l>ircctly I entered the room 
several of them » gave me a bow, lifting 
their tiny hands with “Guten Tag’^ (Good 
Day) in a sweet voice. The lady started 
the class work with a prayer in sweet 
music, the children joining her in the same. 

Afterwards the children got into a line 
and walked into the second room with 
their hands joined with those of the 
children in their front and rear. There 
the Teacheress placed a box of glass beads 
of various colours with a small piece of 
thread or wire in each box, before each 
child, and they commenced stringing the 
beads on the thread. The children in 
another section were each given a piece or 
sheet of an illustrated paper and a pair of 
scissors. As previously instructed the 
children commenced cutting out the 
pictures accurately from the paper, 
removing every bit of the paper except the 
picture. 

Amusing pictures were hung up on the 
walls of the rooms and children were made 
to paint skeleton pictures or to make up 
pictures with circular paper wafers of 
colours and sizes or with wooden chips 
and squares. 

It was a pleasure to be among such 
innocent friends. Another amusing scene 
I saw was when the children received their 
training in drill and physical exercises 
(stretching of arms, legs etc.), walking in 
couples, dancing, cantering one by one till 
each one had his or her turn. Among these 
plays was the imitating of voices of cocks, 
cats, etc. All the plays were performed in 
a systematic manner, in which the children 
took great delight and the whole thing 
was very entertaining. 

The compulsory period of education at 
bucerne begins at the age of six and ends 
at the age of 14 or 16 years. For backward 
Rirls, there are “Continuation schools^ 
where pupils are compelled to attend a 


certain number of hours in the week in 
evenings and on Sundays up to the age ojf 
16 years. In Switzerland these “Gontinua* 
tion“ schools are intended for girls only to 
learn needle work. 

The compulsory period is intended for 
Primary education and is divided ihto 
seven classes. The subjects taught and the 
number of hours per week for lessons in 
each subject for each of the seven classes 
both for boys and girls are given in 
Table 1. 

The compulsory period for boys ends 
at the age of 14 years. Those girls who 
do not complete the full course of studi^ 
are however compelled to attend a certaiu 
number of hours per week in ^ the 
Arbeitsweider Holungs Schule ( Conttnua^ 
tion School for household work) up to the 
age of 16 years. The number of such girls 
in the Lucerne School during the year 1912 
was 90. ' 

In the Lucerne Town School there were 
separate classes for boys and girls. The 
children looked quite healthy, robust and 
strong, free and fearless. The school is 
kept up by the town with a contribution 
from the Kanton (District Board) and the 
state (Bundesrat). 

The children have to pay no fees, and all, 
whether from rich or poor houses, are 
supplied free of charge with all school 
books, writing materials, etc. The build* 
ings are situated high up in the town com* 
manding a beautiful view of the Lake and 
Mountains. 

The School opens at 8 a. m. and closes 
at 4 p. M. with intervals of 5 minutes each 
at 9 and 11 a. m. and of 10 minutes each 
at 10 A. M. and 3 p. M. for recreation. The 
children spend this time in play outside the 

school buildings. . . 

Those who like to go up for University 
education after finishing the Primary 
course, join the Kantonal High School and 
pass the Matriculation Examination after 
a period of 6V2 years for the Techniwih^ 
Course and of 7V2 years for the Science and 
Arts and the Commercial Courses, as noted 
hereafter. Those who do not care to fgo 
up lor University education have v the 
option of joining the Secondary or Middle 
Schools. * 

Secondary Schools. 

The Secondary Schools are as under :r- 

1 . The ^condary School for jjoys, and 
girls. ^ , 
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• Thtee classes runaing up to three years. 

< 2. Hohere Tochter Sdmk : The Higher 
Daughters’ Schools, with three sections 
o6t^ l^low 

Section A. Two years’ coarse, usually 
taken by girls oif rich families. 

B. Lehrinnen Seminar. Normal School. 
Three years’ course. 

C. Handels Schule. Commercial School. 
Three years’ course. 

3. The Central Management and 
Traffic School. Two years’ course. 

After completion of the courses at the 
secondary, schools, pupils of the commercial 
school need not join the Central Manage- 
ment find Tffiffic School, which prepares 
young men for Railway Service, Telegraph 
Department, Post Office, Banking and 
Mercantile Houses, etc. The hours of 
attendance are from 8 to 12 noon and 
from 2 to 6 p.m. The teachers and teacher- 
esses are all University Graduates. There 
are only 5 of such schools in Switaerland, 
viz., at Geneva, Zurich, Basel, St. Gallen 
and Lucerne. 

No fees are levied but the students have 
to pay an admission fee of 5 francs and 
the f)rices of their books and other 
material. 

The subjects for these schools are given 
in Tables II to VI. 

Boys and girls after passing the courses 
in ^e Secondary Schools, get annual 
certificates. In the Section 28 — Normal 
School, lads are admitted as a special case. 
Girls complete their studies either in Ac- 
tion 2 A, B or C, while boys may either 
join the Commercial School in the Kantonal 
School or the Municipal School of Adminis- 
tration and Traffic. Those who pass the 
final examination in the Normal School 
(section 2 B) or in the Commercial School 
(section 2 C) get a diploma, as also those 
passing out of the Central School of Ad- 
ministration and Traffic. 

As regards the Higher Daughters’ 
*6fi ly >ol, the general idea is to give less of 
an intellectual course of training and more 
of ethics and aesthetics — “Training in the 
great mental Trinity of the Good, the True 
and the Beautiful.’’ This general purpose 
is best described in a circular issued by the 
League for Promotion ‘of Female Educa- 
tion, which runs as follows 

“The object of the Leoirue is to forward the edu- 
cation. of women and girls, so as to enable them to 

* 

* One franc ie equal to 9 Vaannas 


give to family moral toundneiia aad economic 
stablity, also to^ enable Vomen undertake 
Buccessmlly work either for their own 8U|)port or for 
the common good, but in all cases work suited to 
their station in life/’ 

The Town Schools of Lucerene have also 
the following? Institutions 

(1) Stadtische Music Schule (Town 
Music School) with a course for. 3 years 
for singing and instrumental music at 
the Normal School. 

(2) Gewerblische Fortbilduugs Schule 
—Continuation School for ^oung men 
going in for trade. The subjects taught 
and number of hours per week for atten- 
dance are given in Table VII. The courses 
extend from 1 to 3 years according to the 
subjects as shown in the statement. 

(3) Frauenarbeits and Tochter Fort* 
bildungs Schule. School for women and 
young girls for household work and 
Domestic Economy. The subjects and 
hours of attendance per week are given in 
table VIII. The courses for women are 
for one year only but those for girls extend 
to a period of 5 years as shown in the 
statement. 

From Tables I to VIII it will be seen 
that the subjects taught are as compre- 
hensive as may be desired. They include 
all kinds of work in human life. A pupil 
turned out of these schools is quite com- 
petent to take up his vocation of life and 
perform his work satisfactorily. 

The Lucerne Town School has the 
following divisions and the number of 
pupils at the end of the year 1912 is given 
against each. Boys Girls 

1 . Primary Schools— Classes 

I to VII ... ... 2,417 2,554 


Arbeitsweider Holungs 
Schule fur Madchen. 
Continuation classes 
for backward girls for 
needlework 

90 

Secondary Schools I to 

III 

305 308 

Hohere Tochter Schule 
High Daughters’ School. , 
A. Abteilung fur allge- 
meine Fortbildungs 
(High School for 
girls) 

13 

B. Lehrerinuen Seminar 
(Normal Scho }1 1 to 

HI) 

47 

C. Handiels Schule. Com- 
mercial School I to 

m 

44 
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5. Stadtimbe Miisik Scbule (Town 
Musk Scbool). 

6. Gewcrbliche Fortbildungs Schule 
(Continuation classes for trade for young 
men). 

7. Frauenarbeits und Tochter^ Fort- 
btldungs Schule— Women’s and young 
girls’ school for needlework. 

The Primary School prepares children 
for 

(1) Kantonal School which is a High 
School for those going up for University 
Education. 

(2) Secondary Schools. 

The other sijt institutions coming under 
items 4—7 of the preceding paragraph 
prepare young persons for work in life. 
They are not intended to send their pupils 
to the University. 

Institution 6 is held in the eienings and 
on Sunday mornings. It is intended for 
apprentices coming from schools, or from 
business firms, to learn commercial 
business. 

vSchools 1 and 2 are compulsory, and 
the rest are optional. 

Those who go up for University educa- 
tion, after completing their course at the 
Primary Schools, join the Kantonal High 
vSchool. Such High Schools have two 
departments, viz 

1. Gymnasium and Lyzeuni— intended 
for students taking the Science and Arts 
Courses. This course has 6 classes in the 
Gymnasium and 2 classes in the Lyzeum 
and extends to a period of years for 
Matriculation. 

2. Kealskole intended for Technical stu- 
dents preparing for Architecture, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Forestry and Agri- 
culture. This course has six classes, taking 
6V2 years for Matriculation. 

In the Kantonal Schools the following 
fees are charged to the students 
Students from Lucerne 

... 5 francs per year. 
Foreign students ... 30 ,, „ 

The number of students in 1909-10 was 


as under 

Real (technical) and Handal 

(Commercial) .. 374 

Gymnasium (High Scfa6ol) -• 107 

Lyzeum. Higher Course for 

Philosophy and Science .. 22 

Theology ... ... 32 


Total 535 


In June 1914 the total tramber 
about 580 of whom 80 only were in tbs 
Handel Schule (Commercial School), 
u- u o taught in the KaxitoQid 

mgh School, Lucerne, are given in TaWes 

IXandX. 

39. The town of Lucerne had a pootita^ 

income ^ 

o francs in 1912 and expenses Of 

3,615,1 14 francs. 

The total expenses on the 
school amounted to 7, 17,089 francs 

and income to 1,76,361 „ 


Balance defrayed by the 

town 6,40,728 francs. 

The income for schools was derived from 
the following sources 


Primary 

schools. 

francs. 

Income irom funds 
Contribution from Kanton 

Religious societies 
Sale of articles 

Miscellaneous 


Secondary Fortbi Id tings 
Schools. . Schnlc. 
francs francs, 

17,774 4,342 6,500 

05,643 24,760 / 800 

1 100 

soo 8,38U 8,808 

1,567 1.780 13876 

1 282 

516 136 800 

116,300 3U,396 20,665 

17^^T. 


The school expenses during the same 


year were as under : — 

1. Management. Francs, 

Salary of Secretary 3,50l 

Sweeping and cleaning 824 

Stationery, priming, etc. 3,763 

M iscellaneous 3 « 

2 . Primary Schooh. 

Salaries of leacherb ^ 353» tS 6 

Pencils, paper, pens 

for teachers. 2,082 

Do. for children. 26,276 

Library ^64 

Warden's salary iS.aao 

Heating and lighting 34f*38o 

Furniture, new and repairs 6,1 6c 

Miscellaneous 


4i9#077 


Carried over 

Brought forward 
Sikundar und hohere Tochier schule 
Salaries of teachers 
Pencils etc. for teachers 
f> n pupils 

Library 

Warden’s salary 
Beating and lighting 
Furniture 
Music 


447,160 

*19464 

3»t70 

fi430 

627 

nm 

mn 




imM umBm ftsviBw mu litf 


^ S®» * ^5 

1,396 

Technical clnilW 7»7oi / 

^^asic ' \ , , 14 , *23 

. ’\j 2 ,a 43 

Swimihtng bath& fbr children 1,962 


Total 717.989 

, ' > ' ^ 1 , • • ' * 

The following arc the rates of salaries 
an(J allowances to the teachers Jn |:he Muni- 
cipal schools, Lucerne :— 

Primary Secondary 
Schools Schools 

francs. francs. 

Per annum Per annum 

Male teachers ' 2,900-4,000 3.500-4,500 

Female „ 2,1003,100 2.500*3,500 

„ for women’s work 1,800-2,100 2,000-2,400 

Extra allowance for teachers looking after 

backward classes 200-500 

Extra allowance for Gymnastic teachers f 00-300 

Teachers of Cosang (singing) 

Music Zeichpen (designing) 3,200-4200 

P’emale do 2,200-3,200 

Warden of school (Schulab warte) with 

free lodging i, 800-2, 4 oo 

Teacheresses for frauen arbeits und Toch- 

ter foithildungs Schuie 1,600-2,200 

The salaries of professors in the Kanto- 
nal Schools are 4000 to 5000 francs per 
year disbursed monthly. For Rektorat 
an additional allowance of 1,500 francs 
per annum is given. 

The,Bundesrat (Federal assembly) pay 
one third the cost of the commercial school 
only, which amounted to 39,959 francs 
in 1912, one third of which is 13,319. The 
rest of the expenses of the Hohere Lehrans- 
talt (Kantonal High School) are defrayed 
by the Kanton. 

There are 22 Kantons (Districts) in 
Switzerland with 6 Universities, viz : at 
Zurich, Bern, Neuchatel, Lausanne, J^neva 
and Fribourg; and 4 faculties', viz 

(1) Theology (2) Law, (3) Medicine (4) 
Philosophy. 

*■ " ■1 T here is a Polytechnic School at Zurich 
for the whole of Switzerland. The terms 
for the various courses of studies for Uni- 
versity Degttes are as under 

UmvBRsm i>£ Geneve. 

FacuUe dcsi Science?. \ 

Lettres etc. 

Sciences Sociales. 8 Half-yearly terms, 
at Droit. 

„ Xheologie 

Medicine 10 Half-yearly terms. 


EfI>G TECHNISCHEfit^H^CHSeHHmVZtJRICH : 

I. Architekt^n Sciwile 7 Half-Ve-^rly tertns. 

11 , ‘ Idgenieur ' ' ' ' \ ^ .7 ’ ~ ’ 

111 ! MaschinenmgenieurScbule 7 

IV. Chemisclie Schuie 7 „ 

V, Pbarmazeutlsche Schuie 4 ^ 

VI. For>t Schuie , 7 4, , : ^ 

VII. Landwert Schuie . 6 „ \ 

The courses of studies for each of the 
terms for these professions are given in 
the programmes which are issued by the 
Authorities for the winter and summer 
sessions separately. 

In his speech at the National Liberal 
Club on the 26th June 1914 in donnectioii 
with the English Budget, Lord Haldane 
referred to the matter of education in 
England as compared with the education 
in Germany in the following terms :r- 

“The modern educatiomst tells us that yOu can 
intluence the child from a far earlier age then has 
hitherto been supposed — you can form habits, you 
can suggest, and above all, you can train the mothers* 
to tram the children almost from infancy. The 
result is that a vigorous Board of Education lias 
taken that up, and they are beginning to organize 
mothers’ schools, where the motl'ers are instructed 
in the training of the child from a very early age. In 
the centres where there are already an appreciable 
number existing of that kind tne mothers arc 
flocking in. 

This seems to me to open up a whole new prospect 
for women and enormously to enlarge the sphere of 
their public work. It is to them we shall have to 
look for the early work in the Solution of this great 
problem of the making of the future generation more 
fit than anything which exists at present to carry 
on the stress and burden of Empire. (Cheers). , 

Our Continental Competitors. 

I look forward to a time when the school age 
will be extended (cheers). It must be if we are to 
prepare that future generation, but it is not enough 
merely to extend it — the boy or girl must be taught 
a trade in such a way that with the trade they learn 
some of the big things of life— how to be a good 
citizerw how to understand what their duties as well 
as their rights are, and what their position is in a 
great nation. We have heard a good deal of con- 
tinuation schools. On the continent they have done 
far better than we have done, and that is a very 
alarming prospect. We are putgrpwing the old 
system of apprenticeship. It is as dead as the dodo, 
and it will never be revived. Yet on the Continent 
they have revived it in a different form, "and instead 
of the old continuation school there arc'^ now all 
over Germany the special trade continuation schools. 
Suppose the boy is going to be a baker. He gets 
in his last year of school a certain amount of 
training, and When he. teavi^s he goes into the 
employment of a baker, bttt he has nine or ten 
hours a week in the special conifttimtaOn school Ibr 
yoiMig bakers. He goes .there lor fmr and 

there he is taught everything connected WW /^he 
trade of baking, not by a school master wno ias 
studied baking, but by a baker who has studied 
school-mastering. 
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This cduc^itioii is combined in Oermany with 
teaching In the inbj^ts of citis^nship, a knowledge 
of the State/ ity biitofy and its duties, a knowledge 
of ©coiMWiliC i "i}ucStionS| some studjr of literature. 
We have tOitake that np here. That ts latent m the 
Budget. If we are only serious and care about 
these thin^k this Budget makes them possible. 

It is, generally admitted that the 
standard of Hijgher education in Germany 
IS vefy mwh higher than in other countries ; 
but the sy^em of Primary aud Secondary 
cducatioxr'® is held to be the best in 
Switzerland. The Swiss people are indeed 
highly civilised and have very polite 
manners. ^ 

The Frenc|i ipotto “Liberty, hquality, 
Fraternity’ expressive of what con- 
stitutes civilisation. In Switzerland they 
are noticeable everywhere. Even children 
are free and fearless, the people are most 
obliging and honest in their dealings, and 
love one another. No signs of disputes, 
quarrels or hot temper are to be seen there. 
These virtues come only when the people 
are fairly comfortable, contented and 
well trained, and educated in morals. 
Science, and the business of life. The Swiss 
people seem to possess these qualities in 
abundance. 

The system of education in Switzerland 
IS very much after the system in force in 
Germany, which is par excelkuce the 
country of Continuation and Special 
schools. Apart from the Secondary educa- 
tion, it is felt that the child passing 
through his ordinary national school must 
not be left at the age of 14 stranded with 
no further assistance in practical life and 
no means of obtaining easily further educa- 
tion, or of improving and retaining 
the education already obtained. So there 
have been developed what are called 
“Fortbildungs Schule” the continuation 
schools. 

In 1S83 an Act of parliament was passed 
compelling every individual employer to 
give to all his wqrkers under 18 years of 
age, proper time and opportunity to 
attend the continuation schools. Since 
1891 the Local' Government areas have 
the power to inflict punishment on children 
who neglect to attend Continuation 
Schools. 

Wh^ are particulefriy interesting are 
the Municipal Commercial schools. They 
give young men intending to adopt a 
commercial pi;x>fes8ion, a thorough and 
general commercial education. A young 
man turned out of these schools is^qutte 


fit to take up bis work at on\# 

Railway, in the Post or 
or in other Government offices, 
or Commercial Houses ; whei^l? 
men passed out of Schools oreven*C<iBej|i#s^ 
in India know nothing of practical vvdfk, 
and have to spend years in npprentieeihi|l 
in offices either at their own expense itHr 
at the expense of their employer. * ^ 

The special feature of education in 
Switzerland as in Germany is that every 
one is irainetl and prepared for the line of 
business one chooses for one’s life. 

Special education is given for all trades 
and professions along with what may be 
callea general education. In one’s own 
line one acquires a thorough knowledge 
of the business or trade one isaboutto 
enter, Some people think that the draw^ 
back of such education is that one cannot 
change one’s career if one finds that the 
line he chose was unsuitable to him. Thii' 
need not be regarded as a senous draw** 
back. I he general education given to 
every one ought to and does enable one to 
make a change in one’s calling should it 
actually become necessary for one to 
change the line of his trade or business. 
It is, however, best for one to stick to the 
lino one takes from his early days. 

I he medium of education in all countries 
in Europe is the mother-tongue of the 
people. In the Province of Scbkswfg, 
how^ever, which Germany annexed to its 
territory from Denmark in 1867, 
German language has been forced upon 
the people whose mother-tongue is Dnnu^i 
and this is regarded in Denmark as a 
cruel treatment of the Danes living in 
Schelswing under German rule. 

In India the vernacular languages are 
freely used in Village Schools, owt in 
^nglOryernacular or English Schools^ the 
English language is the medium of insttue* 
tion. This is not aU utiraixed blessing* 
While it has to some extent ereatra 
a national feeling among the peopl#^ 
different Presidencies of India, by enabling 
them to exchange their thoughts mm 
views in a common language so nepessary 
for national development, it has in a 
majority of cases thrown a heavy mnnw 
burden upon the youth ol India, who mm 
to waste a number of their best 
Earning by rote their lessons in 
like History, Geography, Aritbni^^k |lip 
Science, which, they simjl^ly , 
memory without grasping the real 
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iiig* This f^raicious system of cramming 
is irartually imnseted tipoo by the liystem of 
eda<»ition at present followed generally in 
india. Mach in this matter depends upon 
individual teachers, but so long as the 
present system remains in force there is 
hardly any chance of improvement in 
this respect. 

There is, however, a crying need for a 
change in the medium of instruction, which 
must be the mother-tongue of each 
child. English is not the mother-tongue 
of the people of India, nor is it likely to be 
in the tliture, because most of the mothers 
in the Igad are perfectly ignorant of this 
languai^« We cannot, however, do 
witl^t a knowledge of the English 
language. It must therefore be learnt 
more or less by almost every one in India. 
It may not, however, be the medium of 
instmction but retained as a second 
language. Those, however, who aspire to 
conduct the whole of their business fluently 


in this language, may retain it as the 
medium of their general instruction; but 
'Surely those (who naturally must form a 
very large majority), who should take 
industrial courses of study, should have 
their mother-tongde for the medium of 
instruction in all the subjects named above, 
with English as a second language. • 

The future of India depends entirely 
upon the general education of bpth sexes 
of its people of all classes and grades,— 
education of the proper kind to suit their 
needs and temperaments. By proper 
education alone they will be awb to form 
a united nation working on Co-operative 
lines not only in their industrial, and 
commercial pursuits, but also in that 
rich field of moral and philosophical 
culture which they have so largely inherited 
from their great ancestors. By education 
one ought to obtain happiness and -tom- 
torts of life and be a dutiful son or 
daughter of his or her country. 


Subjects. 

German Language 
French 

Arithmetic & Geometry 
General History 
Geography 

History ,of the Country 
Natural Science 
Writing (Commercial) 
Designing and Drawing 
Singing 
Gymnastics 
Women’s work 


Table I. 

Subjects taught in Primary School Classes 1 
Boys. 

Number of hours. 


to VIII. 

Girls. 

Number of hours. 



^5 

22 

*3 

27 

37 

27 

29 

15 22 

23 

36 

37 

37 

29 

Religious teachings 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

a 

Total hours 

*7 

25 

26 

30^ 

30 

30 

32 

17 25 

26 

39 

30 

30 

31 


Table IK 

Secondary School 

Boys’ classes Girls* classes 
Weekly Weekly 

OUignt^ry C0m$e. hours hours 

I II III I II III 

German Language 6 S 5 5 5 5 

French „ 55^444 

Arithmetic mcloding square 
and cubic measure 4 4 3 223 

Book-keeping i 1 t t j 1 

Geometnr 2 i a o o o 

Natural Science s 3 3 t i i 

Geschichte oder verfassungs 
kunde (ftistory of legisla* 

tion) 1 I 2 2 2 


Geography 
Commercial writing 
Freehand drawing 
Technical drawing 
Singing 
Gymnastics 
Women’s work 
Haushal tungs kunde 
(Household science) 


222 

000 


000 


o o o 

3 3 2 

222 
3 3 3 


optional mbjecU 

Religious teachings 222 

English or Italian language 0 0 .4 

Military Instruction 3 3 3 

Boys* Manual work 222 

Ne^le work 000 


30 32 28 28 #8 28 


222 222 
o o .4 o 0 3 

3 3 3 000 

2 3 2 00b 

000 2 '2 a 


2 2 2 
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"2 

O 

2 


O 

O 

2 


O 

O 

2 


O 

2 

2 


/eichen Freikui's {Qptmnal 
course) ‘ ■ ’ * 

Stenography o 

Instrumental muiic a 

TttUein. 

Girls’ High School. 

(Hohere Tochter Schule) Section A. 

' I and 1 1 classes. 

1 Germa'n Language 5 5 

2. French „ for first years’ 

• course only 5 4 

3. English „ \ for both years’ 

4. Italian „ ) courses ^ ^ 

5. Mathematics 4 4 

h. General History 3 3 

7. Geography 20 

8. Natural Science— Physics o 2 

„ „ Chemistry o i 

y Natural History 2 2 

Kj Hygeine o 1 

11. Singing 3 3 

12 designing 7 2 

13. Kalligraphy i Cr 

14. Stenography 2 o 

15. Women’s hand work 4 4 

16. Gymnastics 2 

Table IV. 

Subjects taught in Normal School 
Section B. 

Ohligatory Course 1 H III 

1. Padagogy (Art of teaching) 

2. German language ' 

3. French ,, 

4 Mathematics 

5. General History 

6. Geography ‘ 

7. Natural Science — Physics 

„ „ Chemistry 

8. Natural History 

9- School hygeine 

10. Singinij, music theory 

n. Designing 

12. Kalligraphie 

13- Women’s hand work 

‘4* Gymnastics 

Total 

Optional Course : — 

Tv Religious teachings 

16. English or Italian language 

*7- Stenography 

18 Violin play 

Table V- 

Comnaercial School. Section C. 

Obligatory Course : — I 11 III 

German language ... 444 

French language and Commercial 
Correspondence ... ... 544 

Italian or English Correspondence ... 3 4 3 

Germap Comipercial Correspondence, 

Accounting and Book^e^ing ••• 667 

Coaimerciai Science (Tramc and 
Managefnettl) ... ... o i i 

Commercial law ... ... ' 012 

S ^ , . 


044 

5 5 $ 
332 
644 
022 

211 

021 
o I 1 

223 

000 
330 

1 I 2 
100 
222 

2 I I 
28 32 31 

222 

2 I I 
200 

3 2 1 


Commercial Geography ... 

History and Constitutional law of the ' 
country 

Household economy 
Mercantile Science ... 

Chemistry ... 

Physics .... ... ... 

Natural History ... 

Kalligraphie ... • 

Type-writing 

Stenography ••• 

Gymnpstics 


s a 

r' "b 
o a 

O' 'Ji . 
a o 
o o 

0 o 

1 o 

2 1 
t I 
o o 


Total 31 30 50 

Optional Course \ — 

Religious teachings ... ... 2 i I 

Foreign languages, second place ... 034 

Singing ... ... ... 2 I I: 

Gymnastics .. ... ••• oil 

Handwork ... ... ••• a O 0 

includes : — 

(f) P.istc Board work. 

(2) Planning 

(3) Wood carving. 

(4) Moulding or model drawing and sketching. 

Theory and practice of household economy 040 
Knowledge of food ••• ... o o I 

Knowledge of health ... o o I 

Table VI. 

Subjects taught in the Central School 
of Administration and Traffic. 

ist year and ypar 
Hours Hours 
per week per week 

4 4 

5 4 

4 V 4 
4 4 

3 5 

2 b 

2 o 


Mother-tongue 
French 
Italian 
Mathematics 
Geography 
General History 
Political Science (Staals kunde) 

Political Economy (Volkswirtschafls 
Lehre) o 2 

English o 2 

Hygeine I o 

Physics 2 0 

Chemistry 2 o 

Writing of various kinds including 
Shorthand (Schrift kunde) i i 

Gymnastics 2 2 

General Management (Verwaltung 
swesen) 1 2 ’ 

Commerci^ Correspondence 2 $ 

Transport by Rail, Post, Ship, Telegraph, 
etc. (Verkehrs dienst) * I 3 

Commercial Science und Banking 
(Handels kunde und Wechselrecht) t I 

Telegraphy and Signalling including 
Marconigrapby I fv 

Traffic Management (Verk^hrsanlargen) o t 

Bopk'keeping i 3 


Special courses 
O^lnaiy courses 


39 

7 

32 


19 

,xi 

2B 
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TabfoVU. 

Subjects taught in GewecWiche Fottbildungs Schule— Industrial Continuation 
School at Lucerne 


No. of Pupils 

Subject. AtCommeu- At the 

cement, close. 


1, Geometerical projective drawings 

Section I. 

33 

27 

n 2- 

33 

25 

2. Mechanical and Electrical 

drawing. 

I. Course Mechanical & Electrical. 

Section i. 

22 

20 

Section 2. 

19 

18 

II. Course, Mechanical. 

35 

27 

Electrical. 

n 

9 

3. liritwing for Architect, Builder 

and Shiner. 

41 

29 

4. Drawing for Building Locksmith. 

30 

28 

5. Drawing for ornamental Lock- 

smith. 

26 

24 

6. Drawing for Painter, Decorator, 

Printer, Brazier, Gardener, etc. 

Section i. 

26 

21 

Section 2. 

19 

*3 

Section 3. 

21 

21 

Section 4. 

17 

13 

7. Industrial Correspondence— 

I. Course. 

Section i. 

23 

18 

„ 2. 

22 

16 

»» 3* 

22 

23 

» 4. 

16 

14 

ii. Course. 

Section 1. 

22 

20 

n 2. 

26 

20 

& Industrial Calculations. 

It Cqurse-Sec. i. 

20 

23 

„ 2. 

22 

18 

»» 3* 

21 

*■3 

II, Course- Sec. i. 

20 

15 

2. 

28 

26 

9, Industrial Book-keeping. 

I. Course-Sec, i. 

22 

18 

,, 2. 

22 

18 

II. Course-Sec. i. 

19 

17 

2. 

20 

13 

»» 3' 

16 

9 

in. Course 


14 

10. Study of Material for Metal 

Work. 

16 

*5 

11, Study of Building Material 


10 

r 3 ;« Industrial Natural study. 

a. Mechanics. 

37 

*5 

h. Electricity. 

26 

21 

13. Algebra I. Course 

20 


• n. „ 

7 

5 

14. French Language, 

36 

21 

I. Course Sec. i 

22 

21 

II. ^ 

15, German mr Foreign Pupils. 

26 

9 

Sec. i for Italians. 

^3 

lO 

„ 2 for French. 

10 

“ It 

t6. Workshop for €2abinet Maker 

Polish^ny,^ 

Jt 6 

7 

Cuhinet making. 

6 

<1 

17 workshop for Braziers 

(Spengior) 

6 

3 


No. of 

hours per Plau Qf ^studies, 

week. 

4 1 Sunday lo to i2 A. sr. and 
4 j Thursday 7-30 to 9-30 p. M,^ ‘ 


4 do. do. 

4 Monday & Saturday 5-45 to 7-45 p. m. 
4 Same as subject i. 

4 Sunday 10 to 12 a, M. and 

Thursday 6-15 to 8-15 P. M, 

4 j- Same as subject I. 

4 Monday & Friday 7-30 to 9-30 P. M. 


4 Sunday 10-12 A. M. Thurs. 7-30109-301'.] 
4 Mon. & Wed. 7-30 to 9-30 p. M. 

4 Sun. 10-12 A. M. Thurs. 7-30 to 9-30 p. ^ 

4 Mon. & Fri. 7-30 to 9*30 P. M. 


iVii Friday 7-30 to 9 P. m. 

1V2 „ 6-30 to 8 „ 

IV2 „ 7*30 to 9 » 

iy2 Saturday 6 to 7-30 P. M. 

i^l Wednesday 7-30 to 9 P. M. 

1^2 Wednesday 7-30 to 9 p. m. 

iVa „ 6-15 to 7-4S P- 

11/2 Tuesday 6 00 to 7-30 p. m. 
iVa „ 6-15 to 7-45 P- 

1V2 ») 7 30 to 9*00 p. m. 

1V2 Saturday 6 to 7-30 p. m. 

1V2 „ 7 3oto9p. m. 

1V2 Tuesday 6-15 to 7-45 P- 
1V2 7-30 to 9-00 „ 

lYsi I'hursday 7-30 to 9-00 „ 

I Fiiday 6-00 to 7 00 „ 

Tuesday 7-30 to 9-00 „ 

Friday 7-30 to*9“00 „ 

I ^ Friday 7-80 to 9-00 4» 

1 }4 Wednesday 7 3<^ to 9-00 „ 

2 Monday & Wed, 7-30 to 9“00 P- 

2 „ 8-30 to 9*30 „ 

2 Wed. & Fri. 7-80 to 8-3o „ 

2 „ ,• 8-30 to 9-30 « 

3 « »» 7.30 to 9*00 It 

2 Tues. & Thurs. 7*30 to 8-80 „ 

2 Wed. Sc Fri.7 to 0 p. U). * 

4 Mon. & Tues. 7-30 to 9-30 fi. m. 

4 Wed. Thurs. 7-30 to 9-30 » . 

6 Tues, Wed. Sc Thurs. 7*30 to 9^3® P* 
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Table VIII 

Subjects taugbt ini Prauenarbeits und Tochter fortSildungs Schule- 
Married Women’s work and for farther education of girls— at Lucerne. 

Number of Pupils 

Subjects of instruction. C 

/, IVomen’s Working School 
Day Courses 

1. Clothesi, and hand-sewing 

2. Plain needlework Sec. i 


Section 2 

Clothes making. Section 1 
») >» 2 

»» >» , . 3 

Fine dress making 
1 Course 

II Course Section i 
»» 2 

Woolen and Embroidery work 
Section i 
»* 2 

Clothes for boys 
Cooking & household 

Evening Courts 
Mending Clothes and hand 
sewing 

Plain Needlework 
I. Double course 
2* » 

Clothes making. 

Double course. 

Single course. 


•the School for 


[O. 


[T. 


b. 


Cutting of clothes 
Cooking and household. 

i. For Grown up women. 

I. Course, 

n. „ 

For Pupils of Secondary 
Schools. 

Section i. 'j 

a. [ 

3 * f 

„ 4. J 

Afternoon Courses. 
Daughters Technical School. 
I. Calculations. 

I. Course, Section 


nmence- 

ment 

Close 

No. of Hours 
per Week 

Plan of studies 

16 

15 

6 

Tues. & Friday 2 to 5 P.M. j 

13 

la 

27 

Every forenoon in the week tom 8-30 
to 12 and Monday and Wednesday 
afternoon from 2 to 5. 

24 

21 

4 

Wednesday afternoon 2 to 6 O’clock* 

19 

*7 

4 

Tuesday afternoon 2 to 6 O’clock. 

IS 

14 

4 

Wed. 

15 

13 

4 

Friday „ „ 

so 

18 

27 

Same as subject 2 

12 

10 

4 

Wednesday afternoon 2 to 6 O’clock. 

12 

12 

4 

„ forenoon 8 to 12 O’clock 

12 

11 

3 

Mon. (fc Thursday 2 to 5 P.M. 

12 

1 1 

3 

„ ,♦ 8-30 to 11-30 P.M. 

21 

19 

8 

Wed. & Fri. 2 to 6 P.M, 

6 

7 

15 

Tues. Wed. & Thurs. 9 A.M, to 2 P.SI. 

17 

*5 

2 

Wednesday 8 to 10 P.M. 

30 

24 

4 

Tues. and Fri. 8 to 10 P.M. 

28 

26 

4 

Mon. A Thurs. „ 

23 

21 

4 

Tues. & Friday „ 

15 

»3 

4 

Mon. & Thurs. „ 

IS 

10 

4 

Tues. & Fri. „ 

20 

19 

4 

Mon. & Tuesday S to 7 P.M. 

13 

12 


Monday 7-30 to 10 P. M. 

16 

16 

3 

Thurs, 7-30 to 10-30 P, M. 


16 


II. 


Course 


1. 16 

2. 16 

3. 20 

1. 20 

2. 17 


2. Correspondence, House-Book- 


16 


16 

«3 

21 

21 

17 


I. 

keeping. 

Course Section 

I. 

15 

16 



2. 

20 

20 

II. 

Course ,, 

f. 

18 

17 


M ft 

2. 

24 

24 



3* 

SO 

21 

French lianguage 

1. Course Section 

I. 

9 

9 


it 

2. 

13 

13 


3- 

14 

t5 


2 X 


I 

I 

1V2 


,1%. 

.X% 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednes. 

Friday 


4-30 to 7 P. M. 


Monday 4-30 to 
Tuesday „ 

Wednes. 8 
Tuesday 
Wednes. 


to 


5-30 P. 
♦ »> 
9-30 P, M. 


M. 


Monday \ 
Tuesday f 
Monday \ 
Friday j- 


5-30 to 7 P*M. 
8 to 9-30 „ 


Wednes. ^ 

Friday | S'JO to 7 P.K. 

Wednesday 8-30 to 9-30 P. jrft 



Subjects of Instttuction. at Conj^^n^^- Close ^o. of Hours Plan of. studies 

metit per Week. 


4. 


5- 


6 . 


II. Course 


111 . 

IV. 

V. 


♦» 

fy 

#» 


Section A 


»» 


B 

C 


English Language. 

L Course Section i. 


ii. 

III. 

IV. 


»» 


a. 


lUlian Language 
1 Course 
IL ,, \ 


German for foreign Pupils 
1. Section for Italians 
II. ,» „ French 


12 

ft 

i6 

It 

II 


9 

16 

5 

14 

8 

9 


15 

10 


9 

9 


IS 

It 

11 
IS 

12 
It 


Monday 

Wednes* 

Monday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Thursday 


8 to 9 30 P U. 


8 

14 

5 

12 

6 

8 


1 1 Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednes. 8 to 9*30 P.jr, 
f| Monday 


12 

9 


ij 


Tuesday \ 
Friday J 


8 to 9-30 P.M. 


8 2 Monday and Thursday 8-30 to 9-30 p.m. 

7 2 Tuesday and Friday „ „ 


Table IX. 

Subjects taught in the Seven classes of 
the Real Schulc ( Technical High School ) 
in the Kantonal High School at Lucerne. 

Classes with yearly course 
Subjects. Lower Real Higher Real 

Schule. Schulc. 

I. II.III.IV. V.VI. VIL 

1 Religious doctrines 1111111 


Classes with yearly course 
Subjects. Lower Real Higher Real 

Schule. Schule. 

I. ILilLIV. V.VI.VIl 

13 . Special subjects 

a. Italian language 1111 

b. En^ish language ^ 1111 

Note, For special courses in Gymnastics, Singing, 
Music, Technical School for technical drawinjj, Indus- 
trial School, and Stenography, see the Annual Report 
(Johrcsbericht) of the Lucerne Kantonal High School. 


3 Languages 

a. German 

b. French 

c. Italian 

d. English 

3 Mathematics 


1111111 

1111111 

1111 

1111 


Table X. 

Subjects taught in the Kantonal 
Handels-Schule (Commercial School) of 
the Lucerne High School. 


a. Calculations 111 

b. Geometry 1111 

(;) Representative 

(ii) Analytkative 

c. Algebra 111 

d. Arithmetic 1 

e. Accounting and Book-keeping 1 

4. Hiato^ 

a. Swiss History 1 1 

K General „ 111 

c. Natural „ 

5 . igeography 11111 

6. Writiag 

a. Call%r«f 111 

(BeaatiM handwriting) 

b. Steat^aphy 1 1 

7. Braw& 

a. PteedSand 1111 

b, Tacditdeal 111 

6. Gymaastka lilt 

Physics 1 

1 DI Natural ^eieuca 1 1 

11 . Cbemistiy , 

13 , A»%tjsif^ 


1 

1 1 
1 

1 


1 I 
1 


1 

1 1 
1 

1 1 
1 

1 1 
1 


Subjects. Courses. 

13 3 

1 Religious doctrines 111 

2 Languages— 

German 111 

French 111 

Italian 111 

English 111 

3 Mathematics 

Merchantile calculating 111 

Algebra 111 

Book-keeping .11 1 

4 History— General 1 1 

„ Commercial 1 

5 Geography 111 

6 Mercantile Business 

Correspondence 1 1 


Office Work (Kontor arbeiten) 111* In 

German 

and 

' French 

Uebung kontor (office Praetice) 1 1 1 
Calligraphy (handwritiM:) 1 
Stenography (shorthand) 1 1 





7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 




Courses. 
12 3 
111 


Mercantile doctrines 

ft 

Natural Science 1 1 

Physics 1 

Chemistty & kno^wladge of goods 1 

OymnastiiBs 11 

TableXl 


SabfeCts ^ught in the Gymnasium and 
Lyzeum tHigh Schools) of the Kantonal 
High School at Lucerne for the Scieilce and 
Arts Courses. 


Subjecta^k 

1 Keligious doctrines 

,, Philosophy 
Philosophy 

2 Languages--^ 

German 

Latin 

French 

Greek 

3 General History 

4 Geography 

5 Matnematics 

6 Arithmetic 


Yearly Classes Lyzenm 
of Gymnasium courses. 
1 2 3 4 5 (5 12 

111111 

1 1 
1 1 

111111 11 
111111 11 
11111 11 
1111 11 
111111 11 
111111 11 
11111 11 

1 


7 Physics 

$ Drawing 

Freehand 111 

9 Calligraphy (Beautiful 

handwriting) ^ 11 

10 Natural History 

11 Gymnastics 111 

12 Chemistry 

13 Special Subjects ^ 

Italian Language 111 1 I 

English ,, 111 ‘ 

Note, Lyzeum is a higher course than that of 
Gyn nasiurn. It is takcu by those students who 
Philosophy or Theology at the Unmrsity. , ! 

The Course for Theology at the Lucerne Kantonal 
High School comprises the following snbjeeti Uhd^ 
one year’s Course jy 

1. Apologetic (Defence of Christianity) Philos0|i% 

2. Apologetic Encyklopedia. 

3. Theolojyr tiogniatic speyial. 

4. Moral Theology. 

5. Exegetics (Science of Interpretation of Scii|> 

tures.) ; 

(a) Old Testamcnlal Exegetics. 

(b) New do. do. 

b. Hebrew Language. 

7. Histor> of the Church. 

Patristische Lesung. . ^ 

8. Law relating to the church. 

9. Pastorship and Pedagogy. 


PEACE, A PERSONAL DUTY 


By Wilfred 

T he enemies of peace, the upholders of 
physical force as a natural and inevi- 
table method of settling the graver 
differences between peoples, are to-day 
exultant. To have brought about the 
greatest war of all time, at a moment 
when the disbelief in war was beginning 
to as^rt itself with some effect, they seem 
to think an achievement of the first magni- 
tude. Why they should, one is at a loss 
to know. Many, we fear, do so from base 
motives, biit others, we feel obliged 
to admit, sincerelt believe that human 
nature is incapable of settling all its dis- 
putes by n^ans of reason ; that there are 
times ^hen it in simply a question of mine 
versus thine, bf me or thee. 

But in lobkirig matters straight in the 
face we are compelled to say that we fail 
to fii^d such inatahees, to discover any 
case ibsf dispute which could not be ade- 
quately Settled, and to the highest good 
all concerned, by rational means. 


Wellock. 

Moreover, we know when we appeal tp 
our inmost heart, our deepest long^gs and 
instincts, that man was made to love, aPd 
that war in a civilized age is simply tte 
brutal past crawling baA : madneSs, 
fact, the denial of all the spiritual acrocvp- 
ments of man, which is what We Mieail by 
civilisation. ^ ^ 

But there is external evidence a!s©^^ 
idea of unity and the practice erf gPOd-^ 
will have gradually extended the SpllriPi 
of their deration as civilisation 
vanced. First they wety limited to the 
clan or family, all outside the etan being 
inveterate enemies. Then they wetP ejcPftiflk 
ded to the tribe; later, across the' tsilM 
boundary to the nation: and 
tyave reached the time when the 
are saying in ever-strengthening vO% 
they must be carried even heyoofl tbSy 
of race aPd nationality. Hhtasan 
Wc now realise, is one, all nie«t 
tilers^ having a common aim 4 nd a 
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mon tl^nt. Whatever language the differ* 
erstpe^les of the earth possess they all 
jpoBsess the common languages of love, the 
power of and the desire for mutual service 
ahd mutual appreciation. 

Thus in spite of this war, nay, all the 
more on that account, we ought tenaci- 
oufely to retain our love qf and trust in 
human nature, and to do so in thehelief 
that they are the richest fruits of civilisa- 
tion, life’s imperishable elements if civilisa- 
tion is to remain and grow. Consequently 
for these things we most be prepared to 
fi^ht through the present and coming time 
wth all the strength and courage we have, 
for they are our only hope of salvation 
from hatred, materialism, and the role of 
hrute force. To disbelieve in love is to 
disbelieve in civilisation ; so that to do so 
now would be our undoing, both indivi- 
dually and collectively. 

An outburst of bad passion, of hate, is 
no reason why we should disbelieve in love, 
hut an overwhelming reason why we 
should believe in it and practise it all the 
more tenaciously. An exhibition of un- 
reason does not prove that reason is 
inadequate, but that man has not yet 
learned to trust it, to control himself ; 
that he is still the victim of crude and 
harharic assumptions, (such assumptions 
as that certain races and peoples are in- 
capable of civilisation) ; and calls for a 
more determined effort on the part of the 
enlightened to act reasonably and to trust 
their better instincts. 

Who can or dare say that love as an 
ultinia.te principle of life is an idle dream? 
that right,— which is the condition of the 
highest human good,— cannot overcome 
io%ht? But we know that nien only 
resort to physical force when love is weak 
• and reason is at the mercy of blind pas- 
rion. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to yield to passion— every child and every 
savage can qo that— but a most difficult 
thing to restrain passion. Is it matter 
for boanting and njoicing, therefore, that 
in laettliug their disputes men should break 
away from civilisation and adopt the 
meti^ds of savages ? 

But how are such dements into bar- 
barisu* to be avoided ? There is only one 
way, and that is the cultivation and 
triumph . of good-will. Treaties and Con- 
ventions cannot save uf, nor, indeed, can 
anything wve love, a powerful belief in 
mani a determined effbri; to see what is 


best in men, to appreciate the innate 
beauty of human nature, no matter under 
what cloak of nationality it exists; for 
no other force can break down prriudice, 
evil passion, hatred, belief in inevitable 
conflict, in eternal antagonism of spirit 
between peoples, and bind men together 
in common sympathies and a common 
purpose. No national hatred will bear 
examination ; it is always based oh ignor- 
ance and prejudice, and only a better spirit 
nobly persisted in, can suppress it! 

One thing above all others this war 
ought to do ; and that is deeply to humi- 
liate us. If it fails to do that it will have 
failed to accomplish any good purpose. 

In many respects civilisation has made 
great progress during the last three or 
four decades; but it had scarcely become 
self-conscious : it lacked faith in itself. If 
the nations now at war had realised what 
civilisation was, they would have trusted 
it— yea, even in their so-called enemies. 
And this troth we must grasp above all 
others : that if a higher principle is ever 
to triumph, it will have to be trusted, and 
trusted in a crisis. Had but one of the 
great Powers now at war had the courage 
to refuse, on high moral and spiritual 
grounds, to participate in such a war, I 
am firmly convinced that the w« would 
never have taken place. Lofty principles 
must succeed if we trust them. And cer- 
tainly no warlike nation could hope to 
prevail in this the twentieth century, 
surrounded by morally and spiritually 
superior peoples. Moral and spiritual 
qualities command respect above all others 
and universally signify the highest pin- 
nacle of attainment ; while the desire to 
emulate such is one of the strongest ins- 
tincts in human nature. 

Just a little firmer belief in reason, a 
little stronger faith in civilisation, in 
humanity, and the present war could not 
have taken place. The belligerent nations 
have played with fire ; and are now 
reaping the consequences. I s^y “played” 
advisedly, because not one of them realised 
what tbey were doing, how they were 
deceiving themselves. Will they realise it 
now ? Or will they continue to travel 
the same treacherous path of fear and 
suraicion ? 

We mnst all play a better part then we 
have done. It is not seemly to Ifiame 
German culture v^hen we have ^l ouulq Ohch 
bad use of o»rs; to deciy Gennnn cllrili* 
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satioQ and GewsitoQ Christianity when none 
dare not tfttit their Own; to pour exe- 
crations npou Geritnan military expositors 
when th^ have onjy said openly what 
was implicit in the tradition and policy 
of all. And when this war is over 
there arc people in all the belligerent coun- 
tries who will work to exhaustion in order 
to keep us in the abyss of barbarism 
wherein we now are; and it will take all 
the heroism, manliness and good-will we 
can muster, successfully to resist them. 
But how many realise that success depends 
upon the personal conduct of every intelli- 
gent man and woman ? 

Were we to look ^neath the surface we 
should find that this war is the outcome 
of selfish passion, which, in order to attain 
its ends, required the help of hate. Ever 
since the war started we have been wander- 
ing in ever-increasing darkness ; the dark- 
ness of hate, whose very existence makes 
the prospect of a reasonable and perman- 
ent peace extremely remote. 

Too long we have acquiesced in a policy 
that is inimical to international amity, to 
the true spirit of brotherhood ; a policy that 
has its roots in feai, suspicion and distrust, 
that sets the mind of the people on edge, 
keeps it ever ripe for war. And to me it is 
as clear as daylight that war and the 
fear of war will continue just so long as we 
allow our minds to remain passive, to be 
at the mercy of external forces, of authori- 
ty, and do not control our own thoughts, 
determine our own mental attitude to- 
wards life and towards mankind. The 
time has come when each one must trust 
his and her deeper instincts, sedulously 
cultivate the spirit of good-will, and openly 
manliest it in spite of all opposition. Per- 
manent peace will be secured as soon as 
we can raise a band of men and women 
who can do that ; and the time has come 
when we can raise such a band. 

Even now the best service we can 
render humanity and civilisation is to 
resist the strong tide of hatred that is 
swelling around us, and to keep our faith 
in ^nkind, in the humanity of other 
nations, pure and strong, and try in 
every possible way to .generate a feeling 
of gbod-ndll tdwards all men, specially 
towards those who are for the time being 
called Cn^naiM. 

Hate accomplishes no good purpose ; 
not even the expurgation of evih for it is it- 
self e^, a poison, and, as such, can only 


destroy. Jt is essentially a priatfcle ^ 
death. Like love it begets its own Iriliia' 
only; and being highly contsig^ottS ‘ ii«t 
power ^ of destruction knows no liidKlIt' 
Hate is a hydra-headed monster wliit^ 
no sword can exterminate ; a frenried firiii 
from whose nostrils are exbated the 
vampid vapours of disease and deftth. 
Everything that is done in this war at 
the outcome of hate will be as a httge 
barricade of evil in the path to peace, and 
will prevent the further advancement of 
civilisation until, through the persistent 
efforts of good-will, it has been removed. 
Hate is war eternal, the closing of all 
the avenues along which a right under- 
standing might be reached. Thus to hate 
is to commit a crime against society. 

Intel national peace is not somettog 
for which we must look to the 
of the Great Powers, to KtngS aijd 
Parliaments, but to the men and womep 
who make up the several natidae- 
For peace is a thing ^ of the heatL 
being, like the Kingdom of Heaven; 
possessed individually; and it will manifest 
itself outwardly just, as soon as it Is 
generated inwardly. It is not a Bill to be. 
passed by a Government or Govemmenbl» 
but a spirit to be cultivated and possess^. , 

We are all called to be the ambassadom 
of peace ; and if we neglect our duty, Why 
blame others ? No government ooaR^;: 
would ever dream of going towariftte 
spirit of peace was in the people. .80 Imig. 
as the people are fickle, prone to hatCi' 
unpractised in the art of self-conttol, so 
long will they be at the mercy oi'vtaxr 
mongers, and so long shall we be 
to war. Until the spirit of good-will iS; |ii 
the majority of the people, war wili is^ 
pass away. 

The man who believes in love, 'in 
humanity, could not possibly, hfe; 
fellow-men because hedisagre^ withtbiMp^ 
but trusting them, and spurning stMpfeibn, 
he would have no need to do tbat« ip tojl 
manifest the spirit of good-will is to 
out the best in men, to diq;)el fear sm 
distrust, and all those foolish antagoniMsss 
which are the sdul of war in a eilrillied 
age. Nothing is so powerful as trait,, 
^nst of a self-controlled and •iati^gSlN|i^ 
man. 

The peace of the world ? It will eilie 
jnst as soon as we who beheve ii 
^actise peace, are strong cnimgii 
■land the tidal waves of evil pawfidt tvttillil 
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pertGdicailj< to biir^t upon ,i»s,,&Qd k^p it too. 4eatl]:<'kaeU^ 

aw able to overrao the land ‘with the wjll never be rang ni)tt| a eofficient numl^er 
>porifjring and refreshing streams oflpre^- do that. The conditions of peace are 
and so to destroy the poisonous . growths internal, not externa), private, not official, 
of hate, .pride, vainglory, greed and the individnal, not natiohal : they are a well’ 
Inst of power, etc. We may all sign the controlled mind, and a heart charged with 
treaty of permanent peace to4ay ; and love towards men. ' 


POPPA 

By G. B. BuR(iiNr Author op “The Shutters of Silence,” &c. 


JIVI AY I ask,” haughtily inquired Mr. 
**lVl Hiram, D. Sawtelle, the American 

■ * millionaire, who had “left his 

country for his country's good” and 
settled in London, “what is your income, 
and how do yon intend to live, Mr. 
Parlby ?” 

“Yon may ask. Poppa,” said Nance ; 
‘^bnt what’s the good of asking, when you 
know very well that poor Koger has 
scarcely any income worth speaking 
about. Of course, we should have to live 
on you.” 

“I had hoped, daughter,” said Mr. 
Biram D. Sawtelle, severely, “you would 
have remembered I meant to buy you a 
duke or an Italian prince. Italian princes 
are a little cheaper in the market for 
American milUonaires settled in Europe, 
but I’m told they’re less reliable than 
BngUsh dnkes. If an English duke doesn’t 
do Ms duty by his wife, you can always 
get at him through the halfpenny papers. 
When an Italian prince turns out badly, 

‘ te’s generally a waiter from a cheap 
lestanrong ; and then the American papers 
say it serves one right.” 

. “I can’t help that, sir,” said Roger 
PaiSby:' >'Yonr daughter and I love one 
anoti^er. I have a small income (two 
hondreid a y(^r) at Somerset Honse.” 

”Pat it M»tO dollars, young man.” 

Parity put it into dollars. Some- 
hriw, rae timoaitt seemed even smaller. 

The miUioxiaire reflected. “That’s 
about a quarter of Nance’s annual dress 
biis ; And T idba't propose to throw my 
tnboi^ away on you.” 

money, Poppa,” said 
Nance, mppantly^ not for a moment beUev- 


ing that her father was in earnest. 
Hitherto, she had always had her own 
way with him, and confidently iibagiued 
that she was going to have it now. 

Mr. Hiram D. Sawtelle banlened his 
heart and delivered himself of an ultima- 
tum. “You may be a very worthy young 
person, Mr. Parlby. I don’t say you are, 
but you may be. 1 didn’t make my money 
for you to spend. My daughter’s generally 
done that ; and she’s one of the most 
extravagant girls I’ve ever come across. 
Consequently, as 1 .don’t intend to allow 
her u single dollar if she disobeys me, you’d 
both be on the rocks a week or two after 
you were married. I’m fond of my 
daughter, proud of her, and I consider it 
my duty to prevent her from making an 
unsuitable marriage. If she marries you, 
not one red cent does she ever get from 
me.” 

“Don’t mind poor, dear Poppa,” Nance 
said, saucily. “Of course, he’s bound to 
make a fuss at first ; but in books the 
angry parent always gives way afterwards 
with words of sweet forgiveness on his lips, 
and says, ‘Bless you, my noble son-in-rlaw. 
Had 1 only known how noble yon were, 1 
wouldn’t have made all this fuss.” 

“If you are reckoning on my be^iaving 
like people in books, danghtet. ypn’rc 
making the mistake of your life,’’ . replied 
Mr. Hiram D. Sawtelle. “You’ve talcen a 
fancy to this young man, bnt he’s poor. 
It won’t do. I’ve let you have yonr, own 
way all your U^e, and—” : ■ • 

“But It’s so inconsistent not to jet^^me 
go on having it,” said, ptetty, , jiaiFthnited 
Naote appeaite^lyv “it’s makinif; ynjarself 
look silly Poppa.” r. '■ 
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.“Maybe. A rich man can aflford to look 
silly.” 

“And does— sometimes.^' 

“That’s ray look out. And I mean what 
I say. You can have anything that money 
t an buy ’cept this very ornary-looking 
\ oung man ; and him you can’t have.” 

“He isn’t ‘ornary-looking’ and I’ve got 
him, Poppa.” 

“Well, then, let him go again. If I i,c\y 
it, I’ve got to stick to it, and I do say it. 
Marry this young man — ornar3"-Iooking or 
otherwise it don’t matter — and there’s an 
t nd of all things. I cast you olf. No more 
travels, no dresses, no yachts, no horses, 
no motors. You’ll have to give ’em all up 
ior a home in the suburbs, one of those 
ittle houses just big enough to hold a jack 
abbit without his ears. Why, daughter, 
von couldn’t stick it out a week ; and you 
ion’t know the value of money Money 
Lalks all the while.” 

“So it .seems. Poppa ; and it never does 
inything else. 1 don’t know the value of 
noney, but I can learn. I love Roger and 
<oger loves me. If our ears are as big as 
am seem to think, we’ll fold them up and 
)in them down. And you can come to see 
IS whenever you like. We’re ik t going to 
[uarrel because you’ve heaps of money and 
ve haven’t ; are we, Roger ?” 

“Of course not, dearest. It shall be our 
me aim to show’ your poor father that 
noney isn’t everything, that we can live 
)ii a very little.” 

“It may be your aim, but 3^ou don’t 
mow my daughter as well as I do, and 
ou’ll miss your aim. 1 ain’t blaming you, 
ir. Nance has a taking way with her, and 
vhen there’s nothing left to take she’ll 
^ant to come back to me and give you the 
hake. Good eifternoon. If you don’t 
hange what you call ‘your minds’ 
etween this and Monday, I’ll get my 
iwyers to see you’re properly married and 
for the wedding breakfast No one 
liall say my daughter goes hungry to her 
usband, however hungry she may be 
fterwards. You’ll have to be married in 
n old frock, Nance. Not a cent do I pay 
a you after Monday next.” 

Nance was a little fri^ghtened, for she 
new that much as her father loved her, 

was not likely to change his mind. But 
^ough Roger said notWng, he looked 
>lumes — big volumes. 

“Give her time to think it over, young 
suggested Mr. Hiram D. Sawtelle. 

6 


”She’s got everything to lose by acting in 
a hurry.” 

“Except Roger, Poppa.” 

“It you decide to have him, I giin’t going 
to be called ‘poppa’ by you any more, 
daughter. Say the w’ord, and I’ll buy this 
ornary-looking-— I mean this young man, 
oft. Then we’U go for a trip to the Eye- 
talian Lakes and sample those princes I 
was talking about. How much ’ill you 
take, young man, to end this foolishness?” 

“Sir,” said Roger Parlby, who was very 
angry indeed, “I wish to answer you with 
the r spect due from youth to age; but you 
have vet to learn that money is not the be 
all and the end all, and — ” 

“I daresay yon can go on like that for 
hours. I understand you to mean you’ve 
got hold of a soft thing, and mean to stick 
to it !” 

“How dare you call me a ‘soft thing,’ 
Poppa ! I don’t mind a bit giving up every- 
thing for Roger.” 

“Including me ?” 

“No ; 3^011 ’ll come back to us. Poppa. 
You’ll be but a temporary loss.” 

“Never, daughter — never. When I’m put 
anywhere, 1 stay put. You i)ut me out 
of vour life, and I’ll stay put out. See?” 

“1 see, Poppa dear. Don’t worry, and 
it will come all right in the end. We’ll for- 
give you.” 

“Good afternoon, young man,” said Mr. 
Hiram D. Sawtelle briefly. “I’m proposing 
to enjoy m3^ daughter’s society till 
Monday. Then I’ll get a special licence, 
and you can come and take her away.” 

“I will get the special licence.” 

“Well, well. Please yourself. Better 
save the money for the honeymoon. Two 
hundred a year won’t go far.” 

“I’ve saved a little, and ” 

“Please yourself, young man, only don’t 
say I didn’t ofl'er to doit.” And after a 
bewitching smile from Nance, Roger Parl- 
hy found himself outside on the mat. 

“Parlby! G-r-r-r-r ! Sounds like a pati- 
ent medicine,” said Nance’s papa as the 
door closed behind the young man. 

“You’ll have to swallow it, Poppa.” 

“Then I’ll swallow it in ray own way, 
and don’t you forget it, daughter,” decla- 
red Mr. Hiram D. Sawtelle. 

Nance promised that she would not 
interfere with her parent’s powers of deg- 
lutition, and tripped happily away to 
dress for the opera. 
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When they were married, Roger paid 
for the special licence, although he badly 
needed the money for furniture. To the in- 
experienced, spoiled child he had married, 
the first few weeks of the honeymoon were 
delightful, though she missed the grim 
figure which usually encouraged her every 
extravagance. But “Poppa” had gone 
3 ^achting in the Mediterranean, and 
gloomily endeavoured to persuade himself 
that though daughterless he was quite 
happy. The attempt failed, for Nance was 
the apple of his eye. He found himself con- 
tinually turning to consult her on this, 
that, and the other, then groaned and once 
more tried to forget. There was a certain 
amount of justice in Nance’s reproach that, 
as he had hitherto given her everything 
she wanted, it was inconsiderate of him to 
refuse to allow her to marry Roger. But 
he had said he would “stay put” in his re- 
solve, and, however much it hurt him to 
do so, he meant to keep his word. Some 
day Nance would regret her obstinate de- 
fiance of his wishes, and then he would 
take pleasure in her sorrow, tell her that 
she had brought it all on herself. 

But no. That would be brutal. Never 
could he bring himself to rejoice in her 
misery. He was so miserable himself that 
he, made the lives of everyone around him 
miserable also. What right had these 
poor wretches of sailors to be happy, when 
he, a multi-millionaire, was so profoundly 
wretched ! 

The first disillusionment came to Roger 
and Nance when they reached home and 
settled down to everyday life. An exacting 
country claimed Roger from ten till four, 
and Nance, save for an uncouth servant 
girl, was left alone, to wonder how “T^op- 
pa” got on without her. She had all the 
typical American restlessness, needed cons- 
tant change and excitement. Much as she 
loved Roger, it was a shock to her to dis- 
cover that her day began just when his 
was about to end. He wanted to spend 
the evening in slippered ease at his own 
fireside, and had no money to spend in 
taking her out, for the honeymoon expen- 
ses had absorbed all his spare cash. The 
Chief of his Department expected him to do 
all the work, and the work, unlike that of 
most Government offices, was exacting. 
Consequently it was a very thin and pale 
Roger who followed his wife about from 


one fashionable reception to another. ai] 
Nance’s friends were people of wealth and 
osition. To his great amazement, wher 
e expostulated with her on the m^nej 
she was spending, she smiled and told bin 
that he need not worry himself. She vvai 
finding it all. He would have been stil 
more amazed had he known that she ha( 
pa'^med most of her valuable jewellery u 
order to satisfy her caprices. In a shori 
time he gradually learned that she k^ev^ 
as much about the value of money as Doni 
Copperfield. 

Things rapidly went from bad to worse 
and local tradesmen indignantly demandei 
what thev facetiously termed their “smal 
accounts.” When Roger asked Nanc( 
what had become of the money, she hac 
spent it on something else. He found om 
that a month’s household money had gom 
in the expenses of an afternoon receptioi 
at the Ritz, and groaned in spirit, for al 
his life he had abhorred debt. 

”.VIy dearest girl, I can’t keep on tb( 
surface much longer. You’re drownini 
me. If I lose my post we shall starve.” 

“Starve !” Nance shivered, for the nar 
rowness of the life she now led chilled thii 
spoiled favourite of fortune to the soul 
“Starve, Roger ?” 

“Yes, starve !” 

“I’ll try to pull up, Roger. I really will 
You see, this sort of life’s all so new tc 
me, so utterly unlike anything I’ve ever 
known, that 1 don’t realise it. Can’t yoi 
bring it home to me somehow ?” 

She put her pretty arms round Roger’s 
neck and kissed him so sweetly that for 
the moment he forgot all the trouble occa 
sioned by her thoughtless extravagance 
He loved her dearly, and even now was 
only just beginning to realise the. wrong he 
had done in expecting this spoiled child tc 
share his frugal life. But she had agreed 
to share it, and he must be very patient, 
very gentle with her. Had she not given 
up everything for him ! Then he swept 
the pile of bills from the table, and tried 
to put them out of his mind. “Isn’t it 
rime we had some dinner ?” he askeii £ 
little wearily. 

“Very nearly, *Roger. You’ve forgotten 
we’re going to dine at the Beauvoir to 
night to see the New Year in. All you havt 
to do is to get into your dress things. 1 vc 
ordered a taxi for nine o’clock. 

“A taxi !” 

“Yes. It’s the easiest way of getting 
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there. Poppa and I always dined at one 
particular little table at the Beauvoir 
every New Year’s Eve, and Tve ordered 
the same table. The tickets were only a 
iTuinea each.’' 

“But who’s going to pay for them ?” 

“Never mind, dear.” Nance laughed. 
“You see, I’m putting you in Poppa’s 
place, and it’s expensive. We can’t sit 
moping here on New Year’s Eve, when 
everyone else is going out.” 

“Hut Nance ” 

“Yes, Roger ?” 

“It must be for the last time.” 

;\ance frowned. “Don’t let’s spoil the 
evening, Roger. Something is sure to turn 
lip. Poppa ” 

“From what I’ve heard,” said Roger 
still more wearily, “I’m very much afraid 
that Poppa’s in for a bad time.” 

“Why, what’s the matter witli him ?” 

“He’s up against a Steel Trust which 
may smash him.” 

“Poor Poppa !” said Nance, wh(. was 
beautifully dressed in a gown of shimmer- 
ingblue which matched her lovely eyes. 

“But you’re not wearing any jewellery.” 
Kogcr looked at her with renewed pride in 
her vouth and beauty. 

Nance’s face clouded over for a moment, 
then brightened again. “No, Roger, 1 
know I’m not. It’s all sold or — pawned !” 

“Pawned!” It seemed to Roger a 
• Ireadful thing that a woman should 
descend to such an act for the mere .gratifi- 
cation of her selfish pleasures, and he 
^^roaned in spirit as he followed Nance to 
i-lic waiting taxi, the twopences for which 
were mounting up with alarming rapidity. 

III. 

The Beauvoir was so full of light and 
merriment, so gorgeous with brightly uni- 
formed attendants, so gay with flowers 
and glittering plate, that for the moment 
Roger forgot his cares. He followed Nance 
into the white and gold restaurant to the 
tai)le reserved for their use. Each niche 
contained two little tables, with a softly 
shaded lamp in the centre and a gift hidden 
in the lady’s serviette. Nance took hers — a 
scent bottle — and gave a cry of delight, 
“just the same as last y^ar,” she said, and 
fi ll to speculating as to who would occupy 
the other table. “They were two old 
people last year. I do hope they’ll be as 
young as we are. Isn’t this turtle soup 
good ?” . 


The turtle soup was indubitably good. 
So was the'rest of the dinner. Roger began 
to feel a little happier, and was enjoying 
the animated scene around him when 
Nance gave a surprised exclamation and 
turned pale. 

“What is it, Nance?” 

“It’s Poppa, Roger, looking as if he 
weren’t going to speak to us, He’s come 
for his usual table and won’t go away 
although he’s white as a ghost.” 

She went up to her father as he sat 
down and kissed him. “Poppa” suffered 
her embrace rather than welcomed it, and 
looked wearily round. He seemed as tired 
as Roger. 

Nance f)eckoned to a waiter. “Put these 
two tables together,” she said imperiously. 
“It’s no use your objecting, Poppa. You 
can ‘stay put’ after you’ve had your dinner. 
You look as down as a chipmunk that’s 
lost its tail.” 

Though Roger had never .seen a chip- 
munk, he had always understood that the 
Tamias Lysteria was a cheerful little ani- 
mal which could not look dismal in any 
circumstances. If so, “Poppa’s resem- 
blance to it was a very faint one. “I didn’t 
reckon — ” he began. 

“Never mind what you reckoned. Poppa. 
You’re not going to be a ‘Roman Parent’ 
to-night.” 

“If it’s understood my sitting here don’t 
commit me to anything—” 

“Of course it (l()esn’t. The soup, please, 
waiter. Now, Popi)a, we’ll wait till you 
catch up with us.” 

“Poppa” did not seem inclined to eat, 
but Nance coaxed and petted him until the 
grim lines al)out his mouth relaxed. “My 
little daughter,” he said softly to himself 
and began to acquire an appetite. 

They went through the regulation per- 
formances at a great restaurant on New 
Year’s Eve. People put on coloured paper 
caps which they had found in their crack- 
ers, joined hands when the clock struck 
twelve, and sang “Auld Lang Syne.” 
When preparations for the ball began, 
“Poppa” rose as if to depart. 

Roger and Nance faced him unflinching- 
ly. “You’re not stopping for the ball ?” 
asked Roger. 

“No, sir.” “Poppa” looked grimmer 
than ever. “I reckon not. Dancing never 
was much in my line. Just now, I’ve got 
other things to think about.” 

“We aren’t going to stay either,” said 
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Nance. “It^s been real nice to see yovi 
again, Poppa. But youVe not looking 
well.” 

“Poppa” shook his head. “That Steel 
TrustfS downed me,” he said reluctantly. 

Nance was instantly at his side. “Oh, 
Poppa ! Go and get the taxi, Roger. He’s 
coming home with us.” 

Roger, seeing that Nance wanted to be 
alone with her father, went oflf to order a 
taxi, at the same time wondering how he 
was going to pay for it. He told himself 
dully that this was for the last time. 
Tomorrow, he would put his house in 
order. 

Left together, father and daughter sat 
down again. Nance’s hand strayed caress- 
ingly round his shoulders. “Poor Poppa ! 
Never mind. I’ve ‘downed’ myself by my 
extravagance. Roger’s been worried out 
of his life. But 1 mean to tell him that to- 
night is the last of it, that I’ve seen the 
error of my ways. To-morrow, I’m going 
to learn to cook—” 

“I remember your poor mother’s burnt 
offerings when she began to experiment 
on me,” said “Poppa,” with a wan 
smile. 

“Listen to me. Poppa dear. You’ll soon 
get on your legs again. Meantime, you’ll 
live with us and I’ll give up all my silly 
extravagant ways and be a real help to 
Roger instead of a hindrance. Only, you 
will stay with us, Poppa, and learn to like 
Roger ?” 

“He’s got the makings of a man in 
him,” reluctantly admitted “Poppa.” “I 
could have worried through only, I didn’t 
like to risk the money I always meant to 
give you.” 


“Oh, Poppa ! Never mind me. Take it 
all, if it isn’t too late,” 

“Poppa” shook his head. “Daughter 
I’ve watched your struggles without you^ 
knowing it, and it’s been borne in on me 
that I’ve been hard on you. There’s five 
hundred thousand dollars settled on you 
which no one else can touch.’ You’ve 
learned your lesson, and I’ve got enough 
left to begin again. If you’d forget what I 
said about my ‘staying put’—” 

“If! Don’t tell Roger a word about the 
money. Now listen to what he’ll say when 
I let him know you’re coming back with 
us. That you, Roger dear?” 

“Yes, dearest. The taxi’s waiting.” 

“Poppa’s run up against the Steel Tnust 
and it’s ‘downed’ him. He’s coming to 
live with us till things straighten out. 
You don’t mind, Roger ?” 

“Mind! Not a bit.” Roger heartily 
put out his hand to “Poppa.” “Don’t 
worry about it, Mr. Sawtelle. A man of 
your brains can always pull himself 
together again.” 

“But I said I’d ‘stay put, ’ ” hesitated 
“Poppa.” 

“So you will — with us. We deserved all 
you said and a good deal more. Besides, 
we shall be much happier if we begin the 
New Year together. Better take my arm 
and come along.” 

With Roger on one side of him and 
Nance on the other, “Poppa” marched out 
from the light and the mirth and the music 
of the fashionable restaurant to the 
waiting taxi. In the darkness of the 
vehicle, Nance put up her soft little hand 
caressingly to his cheek. When she drew 
it back again, her fingers were wet. 


TANJOKE, THE ANCIENT CAfM l AL OF THE CHOLAS 

Bv Rev. Arthur R. Slater. 


T here is great scope for the Indian 
historian who sets out to discover 
the past history of the ancient king- 
doms of the south of India. Something 
has been done, but as yet, it is an almost 
unexplored country, awaiting the man 
who is prepared to unravel the wonder- 
fully complex story. When the visitor 


reaches the ancient city of Tanjore on the 
River Kaveri, one eff the chief towns of the 
Madras Presidency^, he soon realises that 
he is in the midst of history, for around 
him are the landmarks of the past. These 
bring before his mind the great variety 
of scenes which must have taken place in 
these old towns, from which much of their 
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The Rajah’s Palace. 


former Rlory has departed. It is not easy 
to ttace in all its detail the history of 
Tanjore, and many ol the points would 
be of interest only to the specialist. So 
we must content ourselves with a brief 
sketch of what is known of the past of 
this city which is so well worth a visit. 

It is certain that Tanjore is to be con- 
nected more with the dynasty of theChoIas 
than with any other power that held /5way 
there, for it was during the time of their 
supremacy that Tanjore rose to be such 
an important place. But it is not possible 
to trace the history of the Cholas with 
any oertainty before the end of the tenth 
or the beginning of the eleventh century, 
so we are considerably limited in our 
purview. It is not unlikely, but that the 
steady patience of one or two students will 
bring to light some hidden facts about 
the earlier history of the Cholas, and thus 
afford a clearer knowledge of the past of 
the city of Tanjore, which from early times 
seems to have been of importance in the 
empire. Lirpited though our knowledge of 
this period is, there are several facts which 


can be relied on as being true. We find 
a mention of the Cholas in the early Greek 
writers of the second century when their 
capital was at Worior near Trichinopoly. 
Tanjore was finally settled upon after two 
other places had been tried. The Muham- 
madan invasion under Malik Kafur struck 
a blow at the dynasty, but it was not 
till the early^ part of the fourteenth century 
that the Vijayanagar Empire became 
supreme as a South Indian power. For 
several centuries there was continual 
fighting between these forces, but in the 
sixteenth century the Vijayanagar king- 
dom was recognised by the Chola kings. 
It has been suggested that this result was 
due to a quarrel between the Cholas and 
the Pandiyas, the latter of which called in 
the Vijayanagar king to assist him. 
On the accesion to power of Vijayana- 
gar, viceroys were sent, and from that 
period the Chola dynasty began to 
break up until there was little to shggest 
its dominion. Four Naiks had the 
viceroyalty of this city in succession, 
but the last of them, was attacked m 
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his own fort by the Madura Naik. When 
the viceroy saw there was little prospect 
of success and defeat looked him in the 
face, he is said to have 
set the palace on fire, to 
have rushed into the 
fight accompanied by 
his son, and was there 
killed fighting bravely. 

So far reference has 
been made only to the 
relation of the old 
nations to Tanjore. It 
remains to point out 
the connection of the 
British with it. This 
dates from the time 
when a force was sent to 
restore the deposed 
rajah in 1749. I'his 
rajah was the son of 
the brave Naik referred 
to above. The attempt 
was unsuccessful. The 
Madras Government 
aided the famous Muha- 
nima^ AH, Nawab of 
Arcot, to enforce 


a claim .for debt or tribute from the 
Tanjore king, with the result that the city 
fell into the hands of the British in 1773. 
Though restored later to the Tanjore 
prince, the Mahrattas were the ruling 
power, in the eighteenth century the 
fort was protected by the British and a 
subsidy was 'paid in return for the use of 
the army. Rajah Sharabhoji ceded the 
territory to the J^ritish in 1799, alter which 
the land was divided into three parts. 
B}^ virtue of the Treaty the Company 
promised to pay to the Rajah of Tanjore 
one-fitth of th( revenue and £35000. The 
king died in 1832, and was followed by 
his son Sivaji, who died in 1855 without 
leaving a son, upon which the Raj was 
declared extinct and all the rights and 
privileges related to it were stopped. It 
is pleasing to note' that all the relatives 
were very well povided for and the private 
]jropeiLy of the Rajah was handed over 
to the relatives. For a number of ^ears 
Tanjore was ruled by a Political Resident, 
but later the authority was handed over 
to a Collector who has now made Tanjore 
his headquarters. 

For many centuries there is evidence 
that Tanjore was the centre of political 
and literary forces. Not only so but the 
many fine f)uildings sjieak of the height 
to which Indian architecture reached in 
those old days. One naturally turns 
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to the great temple Fergusson has praised 
so )iighly, in tact, he considers it to be 
the finest in India. This is a special 
reference to the wonderful tower of the 
temple. “This great pagoda was com- 
menced on a well built plan which was 
persevered in till the end. It consists of 
two courts, one a square of 250 feet, 
originally devoted to minor shrines and 
residences, but when the temple was for- 
tified by the French in 1777, it was con- 
verted into an arsenal, and has not been 
reappropriated for sacred purposes. The 
temple itself stands in a courtyard ex- 
tremely well proportioned to receive it, 
it bfing about 500 feet long by half that 
in width, the distance between the gate- 
way and the temple being broken by the 
shrine of the bull Nandi, which is sufficient- 
ly important for its purpose, but not so 
much as to interfere with the effect of the 
great vimana which stands near the inner 
end of the court.” The great vimana 
is one of the wonders of Indian architec- 
ture. The base measures 84 feet square, 
and the lower part is two storeys in height 
and of very simple outline. Above this 


basement the pyramid rises in thirteen 
storeys to the summit, a height of 190 feet. 
On the top of the pyramid there is a large 
stone said to have been raised to that 
great height by an inclined plane five miles 
long. By a clever architectural device the 
tower possesses a great dignity by domi- 
nating all the rest of the surrounding 
gopurams. 

Siva in the form of a linga is the god 
worshipped in this shrine, and the visitor 
may see on all the parts of the buildings 
evidences which points to this “worship. 
It is very probable that the outer gopuram 
is of a much later date, say, the early part 
of the sixteenth century when the Vaishna- 
vite ideals were more prevalent than at 
any previous time, and the mythological 
ideas got mixed. The temple itself was 
most likely begun at the end of the tenth 
century and finished i-early in the eleventh. 
There is a very interesting shrine in close 
proximity to the large building, which is 
known as the Subramanyam Temple. Its 
walls are covered with exquisite carving 
There is a curious feature to be noted. 
Everything on the gopuram belongs to the 
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Vaishnavite religion, while everything in 
the courtyard belongs to the Sivaite faith. 
This temf)le is described by Fergusson thus: 
‘^as exquisite a piece of decorative archi- 
tecture as is to be found in Southern 
India.'' When he first saw the building 
he was inclined to think that it had 
been erected solely in honour of Vishnn, 
but he was later convinced it was another 
evidence of the extreme tolerance which 
was pe/mitted in the earlier days to all 
aspects of religious faith before these faiths 
became antagonistic. The building is small, 
but well worthy of close inspection. 

When the city was besieged by Lally.the 
French Commander, in 1758, he turned his 
guns on this temple, and the visitors can 
still see traces of the marks of the cannon 
balls. In 1771 the English attacked the 
city and captured it. For thirty years 
the temple was used as a camp, but after- 
wards was purified by th(‘ Kajah Sarfogi 
and reconsecrated. 

The fort of Tanjore is now dismantled, 
but for many years after it was ceded to 
the British it was held by the Rajas of 
Tanjore. The palace is well worthy of a 
visit, though it is a copy, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the one in Madura, but not so fine. 

It was built by Venkaji in the 17th cen- 
tury. The decorations are much coarser 
than those in Madura. It is still occupied 
by the relatives of the late rajah. There 
are several other places in the city that are 
worthy of a visit. The large tank near is 
supposed to have special properties and 
no one is allowed to bathe in it. The 
small church near the lake contains a 
tablet recording the work of the famous 
missionary, Schwartz, who for many years 
worked in this district. In the town there 
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I nnumerable are the forms of charity, 
and a man of means possessing the 
disposition to be charitable has several 
ways of showing that disposition, but it 
appears to me that there is no charity 
which has a greater claim on us than 
that which tends to mitigate the miseries 
af tha blind. Even the most hard-hearted 
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\Nantli Shrine, 

arc many shops. where)brass*work*is carried 
on, also factories where silk carpets are 
made. Round the city is a great network 
of irrigation channels which have been 
instrumental in giving to the people of 
Tanjore some fine rice-growing lands. 
Tanjore cannot fail to interest all those 
who love India’s past and are interested 
in the work that was done in those old 
days. 


TH BLIND 

criminal would have whatever tender feeb 
ings he might possess stirred at the sight 
of these miserable people. 

I had previously read some reports of 
the work done in this field by a Missionary 
lady at Palamcottah and when I happened 
to visit the place last year, the desire to 
see the scene of her philanthropic work 
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was irresistible. I, accordingly, . stcirted 
one evening towards the school and as I 
was going along the road, I asked a pass- 
er-by if the school would be o|)en at that 
late hour. He replied sarcastically that 
for the blind night was day and that there 
was no necessity for a question of the 
kind. 1 was greatly moved liythis remark, 
and I began to ruminate on the miseries of 
those unfortunate creatures Completely 
overcome b3^ feelings, I slowly continued 
my march till I came to the spacious scho()] 
compound. I then entered the homes with 
permission and suddenly a refreshing 
change came on me, for, what could I find 
but smiles on the faces of the boys and 
girls, some of whom indeed looked bright. 
The hilarity of the inmates revealed 
beyond a snadow of doubt that they all 
possessed a happy frame of mind. Then 
passed before my mind’s eye the wretched 
blind folk often met with in the open 
streets and at enti^iices to temples on 
occasions. What a contrast! It, at once, 
struck me that there could be no nobler 
work on earth than to succour the blind. 

rhe pioneer work among the unfor- 
tunate blind in Southern India was under- 
taken by the Christian Missionaries, to 
whose efforts many an other useful insti- 
tution owe their origin. The work of 
starting the school and bringing it to 
perfection fell to the lot of Miss A. j. 
Askwith who has devoted all her life to the 
cause of these unfortunate beings. The 
work commenced as early as 1892 and as 
with all great institutions the scliools 
grew from small beginnings. The origin of 
these schools which, at the present time, 
are the largest in the wliole country, is 
best told in the words of the founder Miss 
Askwith. 

“ ‘Suppu’ our first blind pupil, a shep- 
herd boy, came begging to one of the 
bungalows in Palamcottah, and when he 
was ^ reproved for begging, he answered 
that* he did not know a blind boy could 
do anything else. He was shown how he 
could pull a punkhah, and was promised 
regular wages if he came daily, a distance 
of 2 miles from his mother’s house, and he 
was delighted thus to be admitted as one 
of the household servants. One day I 
spoke to him of the blind being taught to 
read in England and other countries, and 
he was much interested and asked if he 
might not learn.” 

‘That year I went home on furlough 


and I prepared the first books in Tamil in 
raised letters in Moon’s types for the 
blind. On my return to this country nt 
tli<" end of 1899, Suppu was the firk to 
meet me at the Railway Station to ask me 
for his promised book, and I was glad to 
be able to give him the alphabet and a 
small first reader. In three months, he 
had learned to read, and was then anxious 
to give up his ])unkhah and go and collect 
blind children that they might enjoy th(‘ 
blessing he had first become possessed of, 
and he soon collected a number of boys and 
a few girls. The girls a id little boys 
occupied small buildings in the com- 
pound of the Sarah Tucker College, ol 
which I was then in charge, and the big 
boys were arranged for in a house outside 
the compound.” 

It must he mentioned here that Suppu 
was not destined to live to see the fu tun* 
developments of the small beginnings 



Miss Askwith. 

Founder & Supdt. of the homes for the blind, 
Palamcotta. * 
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made with him. He was unfortunately 
murdered by a man, hired to do the 
wicked deed and, as truly said by Miss 
Ask with, he died a martyr to the cause. 

The school buildin.ejs, vvhieh now consist 
of a home for blind b(ws, another for blind 
girls, .a hostel, teacher’s houses and the 
vSuperintendent’s quarters and oliiees 
stand witliin a spacious compound jfI2 
acres on a high ground, a most healthy 
locality. P'ar away from the 
din of the busy city and in 
the midst of an exj^anse of 
open ground, tiiey are situa- 
ted on an ideal site. 

The inmates of the homes 
are taken round in the even- 
ings for regular walks, and 
very few really require a 
lead, and there being no ob- 
structions for a long dis- 
tance around chances of risk 
are rare. The two lunnes 
are separated from each 
other and the Sf)acc be- 
tween them is partly taken 
up with the boys’ gymna- 
sium. On the west is the 
boys’ home and north-west 
are the hostel and teachers’ 
hou.scs, while the girls’ buil- 
dings are in the south and 
the Bungalow on the east, of the beautiful 
s[)acious compound. Within tlie com- 
pound are tw^o good wells, one intended 
lor girls and the (;lher for boys. 

The number of pupils on the rolls is T9 


687 

in the boys’ school with 28 in the Indus- 
trial department, while in the girls* school, 
tliere are 33 pupils with 7 in the Indus- 
trial department. 

In the two schools, Tamil and English 
leading, with spelling, subject matter, 
meanings of. words and poetry with 
ragam are taught. Arithmetic is taught 
by means of iraines with holes and pegs 
and geogrrqjhy with raised maps. Object 


lessons, cl.ay modelling and kindergarten 
are also taught. Hooks in the Moon 
type adapted to the Tamil language have 
been in use for years but recently Braille 
also has been introduced and Tamil and 
Malayan! readers have been 
prepared in that type. The 
girls have drill and the boys 
liave gymnastics. 1 had the 
privilege of witnessing cer- * 
lain gymnastic performances 
and i enjoyed very much 
tlie music and mimicry of a 
few' blind boys who generally 
possess in them some hu- 
mour. 

In the Industrial branch 
for boys, cotton weaving is 
the chief industry, the boys 
making their own clothes 
and those for the gitjs also; 
other industries are mat- 
making and rattan work. In 
the girls’ department they 
are taught to weave tape 
and make baskets of palmyra 




The most ivceiitlv adniitteil hlitid little ones iind their 
k i n ( 1 e r g a r t e n t c a c h e r . 
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j. nd screens of beads. They also 
iff erent kinds of knitting. 

There are three English ladies in the 
school and 25 Indian teachers, 11 of them 
being blind. The monthly recurring ex- 
penditure is about Ks. 1,200, which ex- 
cludes the cost on books, etb. Towards 
this expenditure they get a small grant 
from Government and from certain 
District Boards and the balance is met 
from voluntary subscriptions. The most 
important item of expenditure is, of course, 
the feeding, which is estimated to amount 
to Rs. 50 a year per individual. 

I have now given in brief the history 
of the Institution and I have also given 
some details of the work carried on in it 
which I am perfectly certair; will leave no 


the cause, the Government were pleased 
to add a bar this year to the Kaiser-i-Hind 
medal awarded her in 1906. 

The question arises whether all that 
needs to be done for the blind has beei) 
done. The blind in India are estimated tc. 
number about 600,000 of whom bet.weeTi 
35000 to 40000 belong to the M.adras 
Presidency. The schools at Palamcottali 
can at present provide for less than a 
hundred of these The Superintendent 
would certainly be glad to admit mon* 
pupils but sufficient funds are not forth- 
coming. Are the rest of the blind popula- 
tion to lie left adrift ? Having known that 
some kind of industrial and general edu 
cation is possible, are we justified in with 
holding it from those unfortunate crea- 
tures of God ? We are aware 










mind Girls at cooking and industrial work. 

doubt in the minds of the public as to the c 
, possibility of teaching the blind to read 
and write. That the blind can also learn I 
some industry which would enable them f 
to earn a living and thus become useful j 
members of society instead of being a c 
burden on them is also made abundantly t 
clear. To those that have not seen the c 
institution or are not likely to get oppor- i 
tunities of visiting it, there can be no more c 
convincing proof of the above statement s 
than that four of the blind boys have been 1 
able to pass the Government Technical 1 
examinations in weaving. j 

The knowledge that we, in southern t 
India, possess, of the possibilities of teach- e 
ing the blind to read and write and do f 
useful work, we owe to Miss Askwith, j 
in recognition of whose excellent work in t 


- ' Tv' ■' I that premature and unna- 
tural deaths are not uncom- 
mon among them. We are 

M also aware that a few of 
the blind children are cast 
aside by their parents and 
lelt to take their chances in 
this world, while, not in 
frequently, some persons al- 
together unconnected witl) 
them take charge of children 
and bring them up with 

the object of making money 
h by begging in the name of 

! the blind. Are not innocent 
/ blind girls liable to be brut 

^ ally ravished by reckless 

men if they should be left 
. in a destitute cond ition with 

no one on earth to take 

care of them ? 

I understand that the institutions at 
Palamcottah have not received that sup- 
port that they deserve from the Hindu 
public with whom the tendency to do 
charity is almost instinctive, and I fancy 
that the following are contributory 

causes :-~A great many have not yet been 
acquainted with the fact that the blind 
ca” be taught to read and write and do 
some useful work. Very few outside 

Palamcottah have l^nowledge of the exis 
tenceofthe schools there and fewer sti'l 
are they that know what work isdoi c 
therein. Again, among the people th^ t 
are believed to be in the know of the^c 
facts, there are some that object to ai / 
aid being given to the institution, ti c 
ultimate object of which, they say, is to 
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pr )seljtise the inmates. They would 
^. ,ve the children to take care of them- 
;t !ves rather than enter the homes and be 
a verted .• 

rhe schools for the blind at Palam- 
oitah are charitable institutions organiz- 

to help^ the Indian blind and for this 
IS for several others benevolent institu- 
tions, the most recent being 
that connected with the 
rti lamation of criminals, 

Kv(* arc under a deep debt 
|oi gratitude to missionaries. 

There is a hostel for the 
use of the high caste blind 
which is the munificent gift 
oi one of the wealthiest 
Hindu gentlemen in Tinnc- 
v(‘lly, Mr. Dalavo 3 ^ Miida- 
h ir. The destitute condi- 
tion olnnxst of the inmates 
heiore admission into the 
homes, the provision there- 
in of all the necessaries of 
life, the company that is affor- 
ded and above all the endear- 
ing way in which the 
vSii]:ierintendent behaves to- 
wards them, leave them no 
elioice in the selection of a 
religion, especially when they 
have known nothing at all 
.d)out it before. To withhold support 
tiuni such a charitable institution,, 
means the withholding of support 
horn a distressed fellow-being. Love to 


show his gratitude to God by affording as 
much relief * as lies in his power to a 
miserable fellow-being. It must be' con- 
sidered a privilege to help the blind and 
opportunities of doing good to them 
should be welcomed. The Gita, XII (4), 
speaks of Bhaktas (lovers of God) as those 
■‘Who arc devoted to the securing of what 
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Blind Girls’ Drill. 

^»od is love to our fellow-beings. 1 he 
"ightless and the seeing are alike 
features of God and as such possess the 
divine nature in common. It is clearly 
f ke duty of the man blessed with .sight to 


Tlic lour successful weaver boys. 

is conducive to the good of all beings’’, 
and again, as in XII (13), “Who is always 
friendly and lull of compassion,” In other 
words, one r^*ady to offer relief in times 
of destitution feeling pity 
and bringing solace in times 
of affliction. 

The work for the blind 
lias just commenced and not 
until several homes and 
scliools have been estab- 
lished which can afford relief 
to a large proportion of 
the many thousand blind in 
India can it be said that Jthe 
problem of the blind has been, 
satisfactorily solved. This 
must be the work for several 
years and no one body 
can satisfactorily accomplish it unaided. 
There is work, for not only Christian 
Missions but for several other Missions 
also. 

N. SUBRAMANIAN, 
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THE ANCIENT HINDU’S KNOWLEDGE OF ARITHMETIC 

By Professor Naunbihari iMitra, m. a. 


“WN Science”, says Prof. A. A* Macdonnel, 
I “the debt of Europe to India has been 
considerable. There is, in the first 
place, the great fact that the Indians in- 
vented the numerical figures used all over 
the world. The influence which the deci- 
mal system of reckoning dependent on 
those figures has had not only on mathe- 
matics, but on the progress of civilisation 
in general, can hardly be overestimated.” 
{Sanskrit Literature.) 

The origin of the symbols of numbers 
has been a subject of much dispute. But 
there. is evidence that these were in use in 
India in the 2n(^ century of the Christian 
era. Indeed the use of the numerals in 
India can be traced back to the Nanaghat 
Inscriptions whose date is at least 300 B.C. 
(Seejorl. of the Royal Asiatic Soc., 1882, 
Sir E. C. Bayley). Numerals were used in 
the Minor Rock Edicts of Asoka in 256 
B. C. Numerals were also used in the cave 
inscriptions in India as early as the 1st 
century A. D. The Kalobhavi inscriptions 
of 339 A. D. are dated in figures of the 
place' value notation. Mr. W. W. Rouse 
Ball, however, in his History of Mathema- 
tics, asserts that “there is reason to believe 
that it (the system of writing with figures 
for numbers) was introduced in India 
towards the close of the 5th century” 
(A. D.). He does not say who introduced 
it, nor does he give the “reason” why he 
has made this assertion. 

The devanagari numerals were adopted 
by the Arabs with slight modifications. 
The Spanish Arabs at first discarded the 
use of the symbol of zero, but the inconve- 
nience to which they were thus put soon 
compelled them to re-introduce it. From 
Spain or Barbary the Arabic numerals 
passed into Western Europe. 

The decimal system of notation is of 
Indian origin, and of all mathematical 
inventions this is the one which has con- 
tributed most to the general progress of 
knowledge. W. R. Smith in the Encyclo- 
psedia Britannica {^ 1th Ed., Art. Numerals) 
writes “What is quite certain is that our 
present decimal system, in its complete 


form, with the zero which enables us to do 
without the ruled columns of the abacus, 
is of Indian origin.” That Aryabhatta, 
who was born at Pataliputra (Patna) in 
4J6 A D. was acquainted with the deci- 
marsystem of notation is inferred from the 
following rule given by him for extracting 
the square root : — 

HRTT?!T i 

i. e., if from the square, the square (of the 
part of the root already found) be sub- 
tracted and then the non-square (remain- 
der) divided by twice that part, the tiuo- 
tient will give the root in the next place. 
Rodet, faylor, Colebrooke, Cajori and a 
host of other Orientalists hold this view. 
Aryabhatta mentions nineteen notational 
places. 

That Brahmagupta (A.D. 598-660) was 
also acquainted with the use of nominal 
numerals and the decimal system of nota- 
tion is evident from his writings. In the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 
in Madras, there is a manuscript copy of 
work named Brahma-Siddhanta (which is 
said to form a part of Sakalya Samhita) in 
which numbers are expressed in the deci- 
mal system of notation. It is worthy of 
note that Aryabhatta and l^rahmagupta 
both claim that their astronomical works 
are related to the Brahmasiddhanta, 
which is a part of Vishnudharmottara 
Purana according to Pandit Sudhakar 
Dvivedin ; but there is no means of identify 
ing this Brahmasiddhanta with the work 
of that name in the Library at Madras. 

In the Ganitasara-Sangraha of Maha- 
vira (middle of 9th Century A. D.), 24 
notational places ''?rTS*'‘“''Tiientioned with 
names. 

Bhaskaracharya,^who was born in 1 1 14 
A. D., devotes one^section ofhisLilav^i 
to a brief description of the system of 
decimal notation. Mr. Ball in his work 
already quoted sa 3*8 about the Lilavati : 
“This is the earliest known work which 
contains a systematic exposition of the 
decimal system of numeration.” 
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The conception of zero was a natural 
outcome of following a system of notation 
su li as the place- value one, in which 
figures have local values apart from their 
intrinsic values. The Sanskrit word for zero 
is sunyay meaning empty or vacant, which 
clearly indicates that it must have been 
naturally .invented to fill up any notational 
place which it was found necessary to 
leave empty or vacant when no figure 
with an intrinsic value was wanted 
there. It is safe to infer that the symbohe 
representation of this zero^ came naturally 
in the wake of its conception, an inference 
which is strengthened by bearing in mind 
tiic facts that operations with zero 
cannot be carried on easily without some 
sort of a symbol to represent it and that 
the results of arithmetical operations with 
relation to zero are given in the 1st chapter 
of Ganita-Sara-Sangraha of .Mahavira 
and in Lilavati of Bhaskara and are also 
mentioned by Hrahmagupta. 

Prom the Indians the place value sys- 
tem of notation passed to the Arabs. 
The earliest date definitely assigned for 
the use in Arabia of this system is 773 
A D., the year in which certain Indian 
astronomical tables were brought to bagh- 
(laii b}* -ail Indian ambassador. In the 
time of tefCRph Walk! (705-715 A. D.) the 
Arabs Bad as yet no signs of numeration, 
])art from the alphalietical symbols. 

The system was introduced into the 
^Vest through the Ah^ebr wc, 1 Mukabala 
of that illustrious Arabian mathematician 
Mohammad ibn Musa Abu Jafar Al- 
Khwarizmi, a native of Khorassan and 
Librarian of the Caliph al Mamun (813- 
,"^33*A. D.). It is known that he came to 
Afghanistan and probably to India and 
on his return about 830 A. D. he wrote a 
book on Algebra which is based on that of 
Brahmagupta and another on Arithmetic. 
His Algebra may appropriately be called 
Hic foundation of subsequent Arab and 
early medieval European vvorkson Algebra. 

The decimal system of writing became 
laobably known to European mathemati- 
lans during the 11th and 12th centuries 
A. D., through the Moors in Spain and 
bom Spain the knowledge spread to the 
western European mafthematical world. 
But it is certain that the system was not 
Hien in common use. In 1202 A. D., Leonar- 
do of Pisa, an Italian merchant who was 
“lucated in Barbary, where he became 
'^a^quainted with the Arabic system of 


numeration and also with Mohd. Musa’s 
work on Algebra, published a work called 
Algebra et alrauchabala (generally known 
as the Liber Abaci) which practically intro- 
duced the use of the ‘‘Arabic” Numerals 
and the Indian method of computation 
into Christian Europe. By the middle or 
the beginning of the 14th century the sys- 
tem was familial l^h to mathematicians 
and t ) Italian mereffants. 

A recent English writer has attempted 
to show to his own satisfaction that the 
Arabs did not owe their knowledge of 
place value notation to the Indians. • To 
maintain his position he has put forward 
the audacious hypothesis, evidently evolved 
from his inner consciousness, that all the 
Indian inscriptions before the 10th century 
A.D. which are dated in the place value 
notation arc forgeries. Practically the 
whole of bis argument is based on this 
hypothesis and on his dogmatic assertion 
that the Arabs owed very little of their 
mathematics to the Indians. This last 
assertion is made for the first time in the 
20th century in face of the fact that both 
tradition and evidence of numerous trust- 
worthy Arabic and European writers 
point to the contrary. El-Masudi, for 
example, the well known historian, assents 
that the nine figures were thfc invention of 
the Indians. Albiruni writes : ‘‘The numeral 
signs which we use are derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs.” Bayley 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Vol. 15, p., 19) writes: “The Arabic 

writers, from the earliest times, without 
hesitation and in unbroken succession, 
attributed the invention of decimal arith- 
metic and of the signs with which it was 
accompanied, to the Indians. Nor was 
this because they were unacquainted with 
any rival claims which could be put 
forward on behalf of the Greeks,” Maulvi 
Mohammad Zaka Ullah, Litt. D., late 
Professor of Vernacular Science and Lite- 
rature, i»i the Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, writes in his Ajaibul Hisaby 
“The learned men of Arabia, e.g.y Khalifa 
Mansur, .Vlohamn:?ed bin Ibrahim Ulfirozi, 
Mohammed bin Musa Alkhwarizmi and 
MawSudi and all the historians of Arabia, 
are agreed in acknowledging that for 
calculating purposes, the Indians have 
invented the figures and we have learned 

* It is proposed to discuss the evideuce available 
in connection with the subject of “place value nota- 
tion” in a separate article. * 
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from them. Had the Arabs been possessed 
of the knowledge of these figures from 
before, then why should they have acv 
knowled^ed their indebtedness to India and 
Indians as their teachers ? Moreover, it 
does not appear probable that they knew 
the figures and forgot their use and after- 
wards learned them afresh from India: 
because the figures are so useful and neces- 
sary, that it is not the business of men to 
forget them.'^ (Page 19). The late G. 
Zaidan, Editor of A1 Hilal of Cairo, author 
of the History of the Arabic Language, 
History of Islamic Civilization, etc., etc., 
the well-known Journalist, Historian and 
Novelist, writes in his AWIasafat al lugu- 
way at walalfaz^ (pp. 116-8), “These figures 
are used now-a-days all over the civilised 
world, and in Europe these are called 
Arabic Numerals and the reason of this is 
that these figures were taken from the 
Hindus in times immemorial. The dis- 
tinguishing mark is the Cipher. From 
one to nine each number is distinguished 
by a special mark but one is changed to 
ten by adding a cipher and one is changed 
to hundred by adding two ciphers and so 
on till infinity. It is evident that the Arabs 
took these figures from the Hindus along 
with all they took of the science of mathe- 
matics (e.g*., Astronomy, astrology, etc.) 
in the middle of the Second Century Hijra. 
And several authorities are of this opinion 
that, some Hindus went to Bagdad in 773 
A. D., and took with them astronomical 
tables ; and the first .Muslim writer on 
Mathematics was .\bu Jafar Mohammad 
Alkhwarizmi in the ninth century. Then it 
spread among the Mohammadans in their 
courts and in their writings. The Euro- 
peans came in contact with the Moham- 
madans in the twelfth century and learnt 
arithmetic from them from the book called 


Alkhwarizmi after the name of the authoj. 
Thus these Indian Numerals were spread 
all over Europe and the Europeans culled 
them Arabic Numerals, because they 
them from the Arabs. But all the liisio, 
rians have always been of this opinion 
that these numerals which are now used 
all over Europe were taken from the Ar ibs 
who took them from the Hindus.”* 

Unlike the Greeks, the Hindus did not 
confine their arithmetical operations to 
rational numbers, a generalisation which 
is by no means unimportant, as is observed 
by Hankel, for it greatly facilitated the 
progress of Mathematics. Speaking of the 
Indian arithmetic, De Morgan says: it is 
“an arithmetic which is greatly superior 
to any which the Greeks had.” ,, 

We quote below the opinions of some of 
the writers on the merits of the Indian 
arithmetic : — 

“As the inventors of the numerical 
figures with wliich the whole world reck- 
ons, and of the decimal system connected 
with the use of those figures, they natural- 
ly became the greatest calculators of anti- 
quity. The raising of the num- 

bers to various powers and the extraction 
of the square or cube root were but ele- 
mentary operations to these Mathemati- 
cians-”— The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
Vol. II, p. 265. 

“Indian arithmetic is that which we 
now use, and both this arithmetic and 
algebra were introduced among the Arabs 
from India (as the Mohammedan writers 
themselves inform us), through whom they 
were transmitted to Europe”.— Ue Morgan 
in the Penny Cyclopaedia, Vol. 26, p. 323, 
article Vija Ganita. 

* 1 am indebted to Dr. J. J. Ghosh, m.a., D. iJt. 
Head Master, Modern High School, Allahabad, h)i 
drawing my attention to this passage. 
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I N a number of countries all over the 
world the science of forestry is beginning 
to be recognised as of immense import- 
ance to the wealth and prosperity of their 
peoples. The reckless destruction of forests 
has in many cases changed the climate and 
destroyed the prosperity of a nation, and 


the recognition of this fact has made the 
question of forest sonservation one of vital 
importance to the progress of a country in 
material wealth and national health. The 
importance of forests to a country like 
India is self-evident, but it may be that a 
brief survey of the progress of forestry in 
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India and otlier cojintnea help those 
whqi are interested in the subject to take a 
deeper interest, which may lead them to 
make a thorough study of this all-import- 
ant science 

The substance of this article I hare 
taken froip ap essay on the subject which 
appeared ^ “Natiite Notes” Some 20 years 
ago. "Wnttfin by Mr. Giles Daubeny, it 
seems to me to put the main facts before 
one and -though the science of Forestry has 
advanced considerably since then, the facts - 
remain the same and the urgency of the 
need for conserving forests is as great as 
ever. 

* The definition of Forestry as given by 
Mr. Daubeny is as follows. 

Prn^bical forestry may be defiued ns signilying the 
/{rowinf? of the greatest quantity of the most vahmble 
wood or timber upon the smallest piece of ground in 
the shortest period of time. I he full practice of fores- 
try further implies the maintenanre in a given country 
of the proportioiv <3f woodland suitable to that coun- 
try, that there inay be the best climate obtainable in 
that country for the maintenance and reproduction of 
animal and plant lifo* conformably with thf1&" wants 
and enjoyments of man. It may be’added that fores- 
try, so carried out^ amongst other benefits, regulates 
the rainfall, prevents to a large degree violent storms 
aud drought, and diminishes disaster and discomfort 
by floods and drifting sand. 

Th^ science of forestry, however, has only been 
known for some two hundred ^ears, yet its great 
importance is seen when wc consider what takes place 
hi every cOfM;^ijry as it becomes civilised. 

It is civilisation in fart which leads to 
the need of forestry, for it is not barbarous 
tribe^ that destroy forests but civilised 
peopks. When a civilised people occupy a 
land covered with virgin forest they at 
once begin to cut down the trees, so that 
one result of civilisation is the gradual 
disappearance of trees, which are some- 
times destroj&ed ^ith most disastrous re- 
sults, involving the ruin of climate favour- 
able to life, and so the impoverishment and 
downfall of once powerful nations. It is 
the influence of forests on climate and rain- 
fall that is really of the utmost importance 
and one may therefore turn first of all to 
the questioiii^ ‘‘How do forests influence 
climate ?’* Mn Daubettf gives a verjr clear 
account the effect oi forests on climate 
which may here be quoted. 

u? take^e case olia country completely, or 
almost compMUlyt dei^udcd of trees, say a billy 
of t|ie interior |if the Sahara desert— for that 
regiou is by jao means a flat expanse of sand, as we 
were told pot so many years ago. We will suppose^ 

» that a lar^e body %{ cloud, containing sufficient 
moisibre ta.p’oduce abundant rgin in England, ap- 
ptoaclftJS this of almost rainless desert ; the heat 


radiated from the stifface of tht^ hot loeahty, atnt^lhe 
heated air rising from it, will carry the cloua apwaife 
into attenuated atmosphere and dismpate It iatd 
fine vapour thatv there will be no rmpfaU j aw4 ihii Is 
what usually happens during the greater part ibf the 
year. 

Next let it be supposed that the doud Is 4rtveh 
towards a Hilly desert region so situated, say neat 
the sea, that rain falls on it less tardy than in the 
former case, for the land is not so much heateef af 
more central desert, ahd when the clouds am mry 
heavily charged they will resist the smallqj upward 
pressure of less heated air. • The rain falls violently on 
the hills, a little of it soaks in, to be evapofaped 
directly the cloud is gone, by the sun’s rays, ^wdlst 
the greater part runs from tke sides of the hills as 
from the roof of a house, fills the hitherto dry 
water courses with raging torrents, and Hoods the 
valleys and plains in its impetuous rush toward# the 
sea. 

IvasUv, we will take the case wherfe the clohdcpinSi 
to a laud with the hillsides covered with their natutai 
clothing of trees, but where, in the lower parts of the 
valleys, and in the plains, the forest has been cleared 
awa v and the^greater part is under cultivation ; there 
are plantations here and there where the ground' is 
imsuitabh^ for grass and tillage ; and orchards of fruit 
trees and pleasant gardens abound. Such a country 
has running streams and rivers, and though the culti- 
vated ground has been artificially drained by man, 
there IS sufficient moisture every where for the main- 
tenance of life in trees and plants : water is retained, 
in the forests, and from them, from the rivers, pondf 
and streams, as well as from every square foot of 
ground, arises continually more or less wat#ry 
vapour. The approaching cloud meets this ascenclin^ 
vapour, itmieets the trees on the hills, it encounters^ 
the cool side.s of the hills— there is a downfall of rain. 
Then the water, instead of rushing violently down 
the hills, is to a large extent retained upon them 
amidst the trees, their roots, and the undergrowth, 
and the trees protecting the earth from the rays of the 
sun, the soil acts as a sponge, and the water remain- 
ing in the woods on the hills, is given ofij^radually to 
the streams and rivers. Here is a perfect system, here 
is Nature modified to suit the wants of man,” 

Another writer says : # 

“The effect of vegetation on thg distribution of the 
temperature during the day is mosblpiarkcdly shown 
in the case of forests. Trees, like Other bodies, ate 
heated and cooled by radiation, but owing to their 
slow conducting power the times of the daily maiti- 
tnum and minimum temperature do not occur till 
♦some hours after the same phases of the temperatnre 
jofthe air. Again the effects of radiation are in the 
case of trees not chiefly confined to a surface stratum 
of air a very few feet in thickness, but are to a very 
large extent diff'usedHhrough a stratum of ai#equal^ 
ling, in thickness at least, the height of the trees. 
Hence the conserving influwf of forests on climate, 
making the nights warmer and the days.poofer, 
imparting, in short, to the climates of districts covefed 
■with "trees something of ^he character of 
jcliniatcs. Evaporation proceeds slowly fjmm the 
Idarap noil usually found beneatKtrees, since Mnsmm 
or less sheltered from tbe sun. ocejio sut 
under the trees is sot^ much stirred by tite we 

vapour rising from the Soil f# mostly left to Uccnuiu- 
late among the trees, and hence itja prpbq^i-%t 
forest# diminish the evaporation, but Jw 

humidity, of cUmsstes within their influeUcftf TlK 
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humidity of forest! is further increased by tlic fact 
thDt when rain falls less of it passes along the surface 
ittto Streams and rivets ^ a consider £|ble amount is at* 
One« tdkeo up hy the leaves of thif €p€cs and percolates 
the soil, to •the roots of the trees whence it is drawn 
up to the leaves and there evaporated, thus adding 
to the htttnidlty of the attposphere. 

ft may* thus be said that trees brinff 
rain, f>r at any rate they serve to take the 
moistnre from the clouds, for there is al- 
waya^" moisture round about trees, and 
Ibi^ests which, by the law of gravitation, 
a^acts the moisture of the clouds. An-^ 
other important service which forests per- 
form is to make leaf-mould, the- richest 
kind of natural manure, which is washed 
dowa by rivers to enrich the soil of lower 
levels, ad for example in the case of river 
deltas. ^ 

The rich deposit left by the overfldwing 
Nile every year in its flood*r is^ largely 
composed of a rkh mud formed from 
decayed leaves, moss, wood, etc., and the 
prosperity of Egypt really depends upon 
the fact that Central Africa, where the 
sources of the Nile are situated, is richl 3 ' 
provided with primeval forests. Ortce let 
the*devastatiug hand of civilisation touch 
t^ose virgin tracts of forest land and the 
great fiver Would diminish in volume to 
such an extent that it might eventually 
lose itself in the^csert, and Egypt lose its 
prosperity. 

Let us follow the ^progress’ of civilisa- 
tion &long the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, in relation to forests. 

Spain was once the wealthiest and 
most prosperous country in Europe, 
liut now she is almost the poorest. 
What is her clccline due to ? The answer 
is ‘To^ th^ failure of her agriculture. 
Her climate has been destroyed by > the 
drought which has followed upon the 
reckless cutting down of her forests. 
The centre of Spain is almost treeless, 
alternate hot and cold winds sweep over 
it and the earth is as dust. 

Let Mr. Daubeny speak for Italy, He 
says of this country, the centre of that 
mighty empire that held the Mediterranean 
Sm as a Roman lake. 

Wc ought' lo expi^t grtat things here, and great 
thiugB we shall find, for it was the neglect of forestry 
th%t Vaiated the iiow|afiill of Rome from bei; position 
as the roifti^fsa of the world ; and it is its eontintied 
neglett thai klflps Italy poor* The real strength and 
backbone of a natidh confUsts in its having a large 
andhealthy rural population i irom «uch people alone 
can great and powerful armies lie raised. When the 
Romans gradually destroyed their forests, as every 


other powers had before them to their own dcs 

tructiofi, rain became scanty, Streams dried hp, and 
the climate became hpt and sultty, agriculture de 
dined, work ip the fields ^diminished, the country 
people became poor, idle, an4«.ill-fed, and steadih 
deteriorated in physique, they decreai^ in 'numbers 
piany of tbepi crowded into the townsl and the manh 
virtues disappeared. Khen wel%them no strong ricrh 
arms at homf to defend the heart oftihe empire, aiu 
Rome had to rely on foreigdrUnd eolon|al mercenaries 
and the help of doubtful allieSj with what, result al 
students of history know well, ^ 

Greece, the earliest civilized countiyr ii 
^urope, had almost entirely lost her forest! 
before the Rottian period, and yet at om 
time she was rich in shady forests, ^the los! 
of which Plato lamented four centurie! 
before the Christian era. v. 

Cyprus, like nearly all the other island 
in the Mediterranean, has lost her forest^ 
and when a deputation waited on Mr 
Chamberlain in 1897, Sir George Bird 
wood, referring to his experience of India 
said it was absolntely essential to tin 
prosperity of that island to re-aflforest th 
country so as to irnpripye cimate t'liK 
give it natural irrigation. 

The same story is repeated in alnios 
every country and the same lesson can h 
learnt. 

Persia has no forests, but there can b 
little doubt that the valley of the Euphra 
tes and Tigris, which was once the site o 
h great civilization, was also covered wit! 
an abundance of trees. The cities of th 
Babylonian Empire afe buried by tli 
shifting sand of a great desert created b 
the destriiction of Nature’s gift to man 

Of Arabia the prophet Mahqmet sai( 
the land should be made a garden of trees 
instead of which it is a desert with ai 
occasional oasis of date palms. 

Even E^ypt shows sf^ns bf having beei 
at one time in its ^ncient past Ihickl 
wooded and cveri^^ now we have seen tha 
it depends for its prosperity upon^th 
wealth brought from distaijt , forests b 
the river Nile. 

Two other countries in ^ Europe claii 
our , attention ^ not as exa*mpl«» of th 
neglect of forestry but as evidence c 
the efficacy of a scientific conservation c 
woods. ^ » 

France is an advanced country a$ n 
gards forestry, tbOl|gh evefi she be^ 
almost too late the work of recoverin 
what had been lost by inkiest destructio 
of her wooded wealth. Gaul s 

Caesar tells xm,ki tus account of tba^ Galli 
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Wars, at* of the Rolnan iDVasioi^, 

covered with thicTc forests, fcut gradually 
as civilisation advanced the wooded area 
decreased until a^large )fiart of Fijance was 
bare. In the niiddle of the 19th century 
the Forest Departtnent planted with pines 
a desolat^Si,-I?arren and unheal/liy district 
ofonean4 a half tnillion acres in extent 
not far froA Bbrdeaux. This district 
which formerly maintained a few thou- 
sand poverty-stricken people now main- 
tains a prosperous and healthy population 
of two million people or more. No more 
striking experinierit has yet been made to 
prove the value of forests in maintaining 
or restoring the prosperity of a people. 

Germany is the home of forestry and it 
has been to this country that nearly all 
students of forestry have gone to complete 
their education. Mr. Daubeny, who resided 
in the interior of Germany for two years, 
writes : "T atq X'onvinced that, had not 
the people ofHhat country taken in hand 
seriously, as they did ^t the commence- 
ment of the 18th iC^tury, the maintenance 
and re-growing of their forests, the land 
would long ere this have become worse 
than Spain (which has the „sea round it 
for the most part to moderate, to some 
extent, the drought), the climate would 
have greatly suftered, the population would 
have diminished and deteriorated, and no 
conquering armies would hatre crossed the 
Rhine in 1870.’^ ' 

Before turning to India and discussing 
the vital importance of forestry to this 
country let us turn for a moment to the 
vast desert in Northern Africa ‘known Us 
the Sahara dSsert. Is this desert the 
creation of Nature or the work of man’s 
haud ? If we examine it we find that it is 
by no means a nat expanse oi sandy 
desert. It has a. varied surface, with 
mountains rising to a, height of 8,000 feet, 
beds of dried Up rivers, and water in 
abundance at depths varying from 10 to 
300 feet from the surface. ^ Some of the 
mountains are capped with siiow for 
part of the year, and when the snow melts 
the river beds become roaring torrents of 
ice-cold water, which however are soon lost 
m the desert sand. Tlie probability is that 
this va^^t territory . was in pre-historic 
timet a fertile land, the seat of an ancient 
civilisation . the traces of which may be 
•^e-discoyered when' the science of man has 
reclaimed the desert and made it once 
more ^ source of wcaltli^^und prosperity, 


For as France planted 
deserted p'ortiop of her own codntl^ 
pines -and (inverted it intp a wittifet 
supporting in health and prosperity twif 
million of her children^ so she is ainiitt|g aj 
tfansforraing the vast de'sert ot Sahara 
intd a land flowing with' milk and hon^. 
The P're'hch people are in fact endcaVt>|liS(^ ' 
to obtain possession of the land^ surroelhd. 
ing the Sahara, they are opening tip new 
trade routes across the. desect, rinktow 
swells and planting trees. • When again 
great Sahawa "desert, ijf under the control 
of man; with forests and rivers to spftpo^ 
man’s life and produce newas’calthj it nifty 
be that a new continent, supporting # 
population numljering. its hundreds 
millions instead of its present populai^im 
of perhaps two- aUd a half millions, %iil 
bear wittier to the efficacy of forestry 
;a means of restoring to a deserted and 
barren land its population and prosperity. 
Indeed Mr. Daubeny goes so far as to 
assert that the great •expanses of sandy 
desert found in many parts of the world 
are for the most part not the result eff 
natural causes but the result of man^s 
destructive work. He believes that 
the deserts, of Sahara, of Egypt, ©t Avstbia 
and of India can, will be reclainiTO^ 

by man. If this is so, then -even the 
deserts of India can be to her ^ ^g^tce of 
wealth. India has for the past 50 wUfTil 
or more been the training 
foresters who in England found btit little 
scope for the science of forestry. Bntattfj 
being a small island no part of which is 
more than 100 miles from the Sea, mma. 
constant moist climate vvhichis to a large 
extent independent of its ..fcrests. TlW 
climate is moreover rendered mild and 
eauablc bv the warm current of the Gulf 
S^?eam, Z in 1896 only 4 per cent. # 
land was covered by trees compar^ 
with 25 per cent, in Germany m the saiiie 

India, however, forestry has^b^n 
forced upon us, for the climate was fonod 
to be going from bad to worse as a 
'of the constant destruction of its foceithi 
In one district there were in one, year 
85,000 nren engaged in cutting down, 
-burning k)re8t in o^er to dear grcmtia..^ 
crops. With reference to India Mt- JQi^baiv 
asks.: 

’ Cau -we then jwondcr at the fa»ioe' 

Twenty year* before, that we were 

^lU a similar calaimty, mid it was fUea pointed 
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% pperts "in tlie Time$ newspaper and other periodic 
eais, that the famines^Hhe^^tecur in India and other 
(;(ouatrie6 from to time, are -atie to the thought-^ 

lees destra^tioh of forests that had been going on, 
almost unehec^ed^ for thousands of years. In the 
Jpurnal of forestry ^ in 1877, it was said that the- 
little that Oovernment had done through the Indian ‘ 
forest department was as a drop in the ocean, and life 
and energy was called for to be thrown into the 
bniinels, and it was stated that •the only way to 
produce more rain in India and effectually stop 
famines, was to keep on planting trees till the climate 
was restored |o a proper ecjuilibrium. It was useless 
to construct reservoirs and irrigation works without 
creating a supply of water to fill them. 

A writer in the ‘^Encyclopaidia Britan- ^ 
ni^a^* writes on thi^ subject : 

The forests of India, both as a source of natural 
wealth and aa a department of the administration, 
are only just thinning to re'^eive their proper share 
of attention. Bp to a recent date the destruction ot 
forests by timber cutters, by charcoal burners, and 
above all by nomadic cultivation, was allowed to go 
on everywhere unchecked. The extension of cultiva- 
tion was considered as the chief care of the Govern- 
ment, and no regard was paid td the improvident 
waste going on all over the country. But as the 
pressure of population •on the soil became f(^t, and 
the construction of railways increased the demand for 
fuel, the question of forest conservation forced itself 
into notice. It was recognised that the future welfare 
of the country was being recklessly sacrificed to satisfy 
the immoderate desire for profit. And at the same 
time the importance of forests as affecting the general 
meteorology of a country was being learned from 
bitter experience in Europe. In the past few years 
indiscriminate timber cutting has been prohibited, the 
burning of the jungle by the hill tribes has been con- 
fined within limits, large areas have been surveyed 
and dcm^u'cated, plantations have Ijeen laid out and, 
in fact, forest conservation has become a reality. 

In all the great virgin forests of India the aborigi- 
nal tribes raise their crops of rice, cotton, etc., in this 
manner. They burn down a patch of forest, and sow 
the crop with little or no tillage on the clearing thus 
formed. In some cases a crop is taken off the same 
clearing for two or even three years in succession, but 
more usually the tribe moves off every year to a fresli 
field of operatibns. The wanton destruction thus 


Wi^ought in the forests is incalchlabk. In addition to 
the timber trees deliberately burned down to elear the 
soil, the fire thus staifted vf ry often runs wild through 
flie forest and devastates many square miles, 

Thus we see to what a larg(g e^ttent the 
forests of a country influence its climate 
and its wealth. Wfe have seen ho ly climate 
is affected by forests and how forests secure 
to a district a sufficient supply of jrain to 
enable agriculture to be carried on success- 
fully. The material value of forests has 
not been referred to as it is so obvious and 
has in too many cases been the reason of 
the wanton destruction of trees. In the 
Himalayan retreat where I am writing this 
article a whole hillside was long ago de- 
nuded of its oak trees in order to obtain 
their money value. They have never been 
replaced. But under proper Government 
control a country can also gain in wealth 
from the export of forest products. In 
Finland, of which country more than half 
Uie entire surface is covered with woods, 
forest products (such as turpentine, tar, 
charcoal, bark and potash, as well, of 
course, as timber) constitute more than 
half the total value of her exports. This 
is only one example. 

The fable of the Man with an axe is well 
known. The man came with his axe-head 
to the Forest and asked the forest as a 
favour to supply him with a handle. The 
Forest granted his request and the forest 
fell. The fable is intended to show that 
man had lhe best of the forest, but do we 
not see that, after all, the forest has got 
the best of man, for, the forest being des- 
troyed, man can no longer live. 

W. W. Pearson. 

Ramgarh, Almora Hills.* 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CULTURE 
By Pramatha Nath Bose, b.sc. (London). 

T he keynote of modern culture was turc, as mental scieicce, or briefly philoso- 
j^truck by Bacon x^hose motto, /‘Man phy, is that of ancient culture. Not that 
is the servant and interpreter of the ancients neglected science, or that the 
Nature'^ has been the motto of the intellect moderns ignore philosophy. The Hindus, 
tuu.} development of modern Europe during for instance, made considerable advance in 
the last tw0 centuries. Natural science is Astronomy, Chemistry, Medicine and Mi- 
the intellectual foundation of modern cul* neralogy. In fact,, three centuries ago the 
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stock of knowledge which the Western 
world possessed of these sciences was not 
greater than that of the Hindus, and was 
at least pArtly derii^ed from India through 
the Saracens^ But the ancients subordi- 
nated science to philosophy. The modern 
scientists wowld practically resolve all 
knowledge into sensations, would not 
admit anything which is not susceptible of 
experimental demonstrations and scrupu- 
lous verification, would exclude the ultra- 
sensual region from their purview toge- 
ther, and any scientist like Oliver Lodge or 
Russell Wallace, who ventures to pry into 
it is hooted as a renegade. The ancient 
philosophers, on the other hand, not only 
did not exclude this ultra-sensual region 
from the scope of their enquiry, but invest- 
ed it with an importance far above that of 
the sensual universe. To them knowledge 
was pot confined to what is derived 
through the agency of the senses alone. 
They valued it, but they valued the know- 
ledge ot the domain within, which lies 
beyond the world of sense-perception, still 
more. To them, especially to the Hindus, 
the highest knowledge is that wdiich leads 
to* the salvation of the Soul. Problems 
which engaged their attention most — the 
great problems of Whence, What, and 
Whither— are problems which engage the 
attention of modern scientists the least. 
In short, Spirit was the sovereign of an- 
cient culture, as matter is that of modern 
culture. 

This basic difference between ancient 
and modern culture has led to wide diver- 
gence between them until wdthin the last 
two or three generations one has become 
almost the antithesis, the negation of the 
other. In the first place, the masters of 
modern culture not only do not generally 
recognise the existence of an active Su- 
preme Being, 'but also as generally 
the existence of the Soul as well. There 
were agnostics, pantheists and monists 
among the ancient philosophers as among 
the modern scientists, but the farmer, m 
India, at least, almost without exception 
believed in a spiritual entity apart from the 
physical, not only believed but consi- 

dered it to be more re^l than the physi(^l. 

In the whole range of Hindu philosophy, 
there was none who* was a more uncom- 
promising , agnostic than Kapila. He 
• would not admit any thing which could 
not be prbyed by the three kinds ot evu 
dence Recognised by him. Like the modern 


agnostics he would not admit the exiiiiv 
tence of an active Supreme Being as it 
could not be proved by such evidence. 
But, unlike the present*day agnostics, 
firmly believed in the existence of tilt 
and in its immortality, so firmlyTttde^ 
that the avowed object of his philosoiAy v 
was to liberatc^the soul from its pfaystcal 
bondage. There is no very serious / 
ence between the conception ofthe Bmh4 
man. the Absolute Spirit of out-and^out 
Vedantists like Sankaracharya, and that 
of the Unknown and Unknowable of 
modtirn scientists like Herbert Spencer* 
But where they diSer, and differ Aibst 
markedly, is in their idea of the individual 
soul and its relation to the Universal Soul* 
Such phrases, as “Jiva Brahmaiba,** ‘Aham 
Brahmazmi,” “Tat tvaraasi” \yhich are 
pregnant with deep m«anmg to the Vedant*' 
ists, would be meaningless jargon to the 
modern Monists , ^ 

The close investigation of psychical 
phenomena developed in^^he ancient think* 
ers a mental vision, an introspective capa* 
city, which made them “Seers/' that is 
enabled them to penetrate into the heart 
of things, and extract from them that 
(juintessence of culture, called wisdom* 
The Hindus, for instance, lighted upon the 
doctrine of Evolution, which is considered 
to be one of the greatest triumphs of 
modern science, but they did so illore by 
their mental vision, than by the laborious 
colligation and observation of physical 
phenomena. The same inner vision enabled 
them to perceive unity in diversity of lifCt 
the Undivided One in the divided many, 
and to base upon this firm foundation 
that principle of alhembracing altruism 
which is the most valuable product 'of 
Hindu wisdom. On the other ^haud we 
have in the West a overwhelthiilk mass 
of literciture bearing upon evolution ^and 
an infinity of other topics, but there is a 
sad dearth of that broad penetrating men- 
tal vision which would sift the “chan Jfrom 
the wheat*' and extract a few grains of 
wisdom out of it. The votaries of Natural 
Science have built up a gigantic labyrinti 
—an admirable, wonderful labyrinth^ 
doubt, but a labyrinth in the intritotei aii^ 
bewildering mares of which one is apt ti: 
get lost altogether, without any 
tion as to the goal of his life and bowfi 
is to attain it* * / ' ' 

Bacon may, in one sense, be caiJed ' tb 
father of modern sciences. Not that vb 
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itiventcd the inductive method^ which is 
daily practised consciously or unconsciously 
by the illiterate peasant and artisan. Nor 
did he even for the first time analyse it or 
recogoi^ its value for the discovery of 
scientific truth®. Gotama and Aristotle had 
done that long before him. But 6acon was 
the first in modern Europe ;to foresee the 
marvellous inventions which would result 
from the wider and more intelligent appli- 
cation of the inductive method. His anti- 
cipations have been amply justified, and his 
redictions mofce than fulfilled. The world 
as witnessed more inventive wonders 
within the last century than in all the 
previous centuries of human history put 
together* The prevailing tendency of the 
cultivation of philosophy among the 
ancients. Was towards idealism and other- 
worldliness, as that of the cultivation of 
Natural science among the moderns is 
towards sensationalism or materialism 
and thifworldliness. Plato, for instance, 
vajued Mathematics only because it ‘diabi- 
tuates the mind to the contemplation of 
pure truth and raises us above the material 
universe.” He remonstrated with his 
friend Archytas who had invented powerful 
machines on mathematical principles and 
declared “this was to degrade a noble 
intellectual exercise into a low craft fit 
only for carpenters and wheelwrights.” 
Archimedes was half ashamed of his inven- 
tions/which were the wonder of his age. 
The cultured classes among the Hindus 
and the Greeks kept aloof from industri- 
alism, whereas those among the moderns 
arc steeped in it. Visvakarraa, the divine 
Pjatron of arts ih India, receives worship 
only from artisans, and he was in no way 
superior to Maya, the architect of the 
Danavas. Sukracharya, the greatest 
Indian inventor of ancient times of whom 
we Ijave any tradition, was a professor 
of the Uaityas. What is real to the modern 
scientist is illusory to the lancient philoso- 
pher.^, “An acre m Middlesex,” says Ma- 
caulayi “is better than a principalitj^ 
in Utd^ia.“ The ancient view would be 
just the reverse of this. The Hindu would 
regard an acre in Utopia as better than a 
principality in Middlesex. The former 
would be to , him a more real, and a more 
preciou® possesadon than the latter. This 
idealism is iptferwoveu with his life. If 
it does not enable him to soar to heaven, 
It at least prevents his being bedraggled 
in the quagtore of this earth. If it has 


f prevented him from amassing colossal 
ortunes, it has at least enabled him to 
bear the ills incidental to poverty with 
patience, resignation and fortitude. There 
ts more ignorance in India than in Europe 
judged by the standard of litemcy, but 
there is much less of degradation and 
misery, and much more of native dignity, 
self-control, good manners and benevolence. 
The idealism of his culture has made the 
Hindu ^xalthumanitarianism above patrio- 
tism, renunciation above enjoyment, and 
altruism above egotism, as the materialism 
of his culture has made the Occidental 
exalt patriotism above humanitarinism, 
enjoyment above renunciation and egotism 
above altruism. What the one glorifies as 
the “Superman” the other despises as a 
monster of egotism. The Gospel of the 
“Will to power” is as inevitable a product 
of the one, as that of the will to self-abne- 
gation is that of the other. 

Bacon ascribed a very high value to the 
rules he laid down for the inductive 
method. “He went so far as to sa^-, that 
if his method of making discoveries were 
adopted, little would depend upon the 
degree offeree or acuteness of any intel- 
lect ; that all minds would be reduced to 
one level, that his philosophy resembled a 
compass or rule wmeh equalised all bauds 
and enables the unpractised person to 
draw a more correct circle or line than the 
best draughtsman can produce without 
such aid.” If the almost exclusive pursuit 
of Natural Science has not raised a d&nce 
to the level of the matt of parts, it cannot 
be gainsaid that it has al^ridged the 
distance between them. It has led to a re- 
markable develo|3inent of the faculty of 
observation and of such qualities as 
patience, industry, perseverance, but not of 
thought power. In Germany, the principal 
seat of modern culture, the contrast 
between it and ancient culture which she 
had inherited from India and Greece, is 
exhibited by the contrast between such 
men as Kant and Goethe- who typify the 
latter and such men as Nietzsche and 
Treitschke who typify the former. The 
fact that the gospel of force and egotism 
preached by Nietzsefip should have found 
such ready acceptance in Germany and in 
^ other countries , of the Western world, 
argues not only moral depravity, but also 
intellectual imbecility^ Even a clod hopper < 
in India would have sense enough to take 
such sayings of Nietzsches as the following 
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as thfe rhapsodical outbursts of a deranged 
inind ‘ 

“Letus have not contented ness, but 
more power, not "peace but warfare, not 
virtue but efficiency.’’ 

“The Weak must perish ! That is the 
first principle of charity. And we must 
help thern to do so.” 

“What is more dangerous to the human 
race than any crime ? Active sympathy 
for the weak “Man should be educated 
for war, and woman for the recreation of 
the warrior.” 

“War and courage have done more 
great things than love to the neighbour.” 

No wonder that the man who gave vent 
to such monstrous maxims of life' ended 
his days as a lunatic ! 

One of the charges whicli the advocates 
of physical science bring against the 
mental science of the ancient is its station- 
t\rj character. It is in much the same con- 
dition now as it was two thousand 3'ears 
ago. On the other hand, the progress 
which Natural Science has made within the 
last century is marvellous, the goal of one 
generation being the starting point of the 
next. But whethei a continuous forward 
movement is commendable or iiOt depends 
upon its destination. A man may be mov- 
ing on and on, but he may do so along a 
path which leads to his destruction. The 
iconoclastic activity of modern science has 
destroyed many idols. But while it has 
done so, it has raised many new ones in 
their place, and “Progress” is one of them. 
The Westerns regard the civilizations of 
the Hindus and the Chinese as extinct 
because they are unprogressive as if an 
equipoised, harmonious condition which 
necessarily entails loss of mobility were 
not the desired end and consummation of 
all progressive movements. 

A tree is to be judged by its fruit. The 
fruit of the cultivation of philosophy has 
been ethical and spiritual development. It 
is true the nature of the fruit has not 
changed within the last twenty-five 
centuries. It is the same now as in the 
time of the Vpanisbads and the Bhagbad- 
gita. But it has afforded sustenance to 
hungry millions during countless genera- 
tions. The precious gems and metals are 
the same now as they were ages ago, but 
they dre prized none the less. The ethical 
jdeais have not changed because they have 
not been superseded by better oaes. They 
have a^drded peace and tranquillity, have 


minimised the military and predat^ty 
spirit, and have promoted such y|riii^e^as 
selflessness, altruism, charity apd ^ 

The field of Natural science has 
assiduously ploughed for nearly ttvo ctf% 
turies by the Occidentals ; and the harvest, 
if we have regard to the number, variety 
and showiness, of the crops, is certainly a 
very rich one. They are thus summed up 
by Sir E. Ray Lankester, one of the fore* 
most scientists of the present day, in the 
Rationalist Press Association Anndal for 
1915. 

“The nietbocl ol* not blinih accepting a or 
l>elief as to the causes or relations of observed occur- 
ences became tlie established habit of the investi- 
gators of Nature That was the scientific method 

l)y which all the vast mass of knowledge* of physics, 
chemistry and biology was established In two hun- 
dred aiul iifty years which have passed since ,thc 
Koval Society was founded. And it is to this wijUrkl 
of knowledge steadily built up and applied to 11^ 
industries and wcK -being of human comm^ities that 
we owe our modern civilization, our stcani|. et^ines, 
railways, ocean ships, our chetjiical mainifac^urcs, our 
electric telegraphs, lighting and power transmission*- 
our healthier food and habitations, our fuller and 
safer lives.” 

Sir E. Kay Lankester has omitted to 
mention submarines, Zeppelins, lyddite 
shells, howitzers, etc. Lile is probably safer 
now in Europe than in the Middle Ages. 
But with conscription prevalent over the 
greater portion of the continent, with aero- 
planes and Zeppelins hovering about peace- 
ful towns and casting shells on to them 
and submarines destroying non-combatant 
vessels, and in view of the recent atrocities 
in Belgium and France, even that is ques- 
tionable. Life is undoubtedly “fuller” 
now, but fuller of material wants, of things' 
which produce Sisyphian misery and dis- 
quiet engendered by unsatisfied desire, in- 
satiable greed, and perpetual discord. Tjie 
gradual vanishing of the home life, the 
rapid and continuous increase in divorces, 
in crimes, in armaments, in strikes and 
riots, in insanity, and in such fell diseases 
as tuberculosis, appendecitis, diabetes, 
venereal diseases, and nervous disoi^SSrs of 
various sorts are strange commentaries 
on the “fuller life” of the preseot day. 
With an infinity of adulterated food . wtjm 
which our markets are flooded, it can 
hardly be truthfully said that our food is 
healthier than before. The habitations . df 
the well-to-do few who lead lives of a mpre 
.or less parasitic nature are better than 
before ; but t^dse of the minions who toil 
and slave for them, and who huddle to^ 
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jtber icf the noisome slums of huge cities are 
aecidealy unhealtbier than ever before. 
3cit the greatest triumphs of modern 
science' remain— the steam-engine, electric 
telegrM|ih, chemical manufactures; &c. 1 
have elsewhere shown the immense mis- 
chief they have done to humanity as a 
whole. They have fostered Industrialism, 
Capitalism, Mammonism, and Militarism, 


which are the four wheels of the Jagannatl 
car of the goddess of modern culture whic] 
is being exultingly and recklessly draw: 
amid the huzzas of zealous votaries, punc 
tuated by the pyrotechnic performances c 
howitzers, Zeppelins, and submarines, crusl 
ing large numbers of the weak and th 
unwary wherever it passes on its triim 
pliant but aimless march. 


THE FAR-EASTERN BULLY 


J APAN wants to expand. Why ? She 
must find room for her surplus popula- 
tio|i, she must find a , market for her 
manufactures. Above all she wants to 
build a Greater J^fpan, she wants to found 
an empire. 

She looked around her. There was 
Korea weak and disorganised, about to 
be swallowed up by the Russian Bear. 
China was the nearer neighbour of Korea, 
but she too was helpless, overburdened 
with age-long superstitions and unheal- 
thy habits and pitiful in the want of 
knowledge. Japan was armed. She told 
the world she could not sit idle atid watch • 
the enslavement of her weaker sister ! She 
must save I^orea and once more establish 
her as a free nation ! She said ‘halt’ to 
Russia, Russia paid no heed .-Then she went 
to,^ar and vanquished the Czar’s army 
and navy. The East cried “Bravo!” The East 
said Japan would be the deliverer of Asia. 
The East went almost into hysterics, as 
is natural with short-sighted people who 
can not see beyond the present. 

The disillusionment of the East began 
slowly but surely. Asiatics saw Japan 
was not unlike those other strong nations 
who were ever ready to bully €ind exploit 
the Wi^ak and*helpless. The Japanese went 
and literally swamped Korea. Their 
Government tried its level best to make^ 
the Koreans forget that they were a sepa- 
rate people from the Japanese, that they 
had a language of their own, that they 
had a civiliaWion better and older than 
that of the Japanese. Mr. A. Morgan 
Young recently wrote in the Bast and West 
that the Je^p^nesc “practically extinguished 


the native ( Korean ) Press— only two 
little papers being left, which both have to 
be extremely careful. It is a part of 
Japan’s fixed policy to denationalise the 
Koreans, absorb them and make them all 
speak Japanese.” 

This statement is absolutely true. For 
the information of the readers of this 
Review^ regarding the part Japan has 
played in Korea for the ‘liberation’ of tiuit 
people we strongly recommend a couple of 
books entitled The Tragedy of Korea by 
Mackenzie and Korea by Angus Hamilton. 

With Korea well under hand Japan 
found time to think about China. The 
vast fields of Manchuria i;<rere lying unex- 
ploited. Russia gone, who was to do this 
enviable task if not Japan ? Here was a 
field for working Japanese capital, for 
giving employment to thousands of needy 
Japanese. Japan lost no time in extorting? 
concessions from the incapable Manchu 
Government. 

Then followed a most amazing thing. 
The Chinese woke up and as if by magic 
the old effete government disappeared. 
Young China was determined to make 
their country once more great and power- 
ful. Here was a nice fix. How could Japan 
tolerate her huge neighbour to wake up 
from her wonted lethargy and claim a 
place in the comity of nations! With a 
powerful organized China Japan would 
be nowhere; gone* would be her dreams 
of conquering the* market of the East; 
gone would be her ambition for building, 
up au empire outside the confines of 
Nippon, • 

Fate seems to have always helped Japan; 
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|apan— ‘I assure you I haven’t eaten 
liini yet; I’m merely scjueezinji his ribs 
111 anticipation.” 

-~^//A:(Iierlin). 


joii.x Hri i.~‘ M?> sootiei Inui I tauj^ It that Japanese jockey tt> 
ride in Hnglish lashion thaii he hopped up and was off on iny 
Chinese dr-^^^on, the inonient ni\ hands were full here.” 

— Dc Arnstvrdajnnwr, 


TWO EURO*"EAN VIEWS OF jM‘AN’s ACTION. 



Japan “I am my brother’s keeper,” 

, — Cesare in N. Y. Sun. 


for at this juncture came the pfreat Euro- 
pean war as a veritable god-send. Japan 
at once took up the role of a peace-loving 
moralist. She said she must fight and drive 
out the Germans from China, who were 
impervious to all sense of morality and 
who ruthlessly trampled upon Belgium, a 
neutral country ! Japan must crush 
German militarism! It was unbearable 
for Japan to find Kiao-chau under German 
protection. She must wrest that place 
from Germany, but only to give it back to 
China, mind! There was anotlier reason 
for Japan to unsheath the sword in the 
present conflict. Count Okuma, the Japa- 
nese I^remicr, recently said that Japan 
wanted to show the world that she too 
could shed the best blood of the country 
for the sake of a high moral principle. With 
Germany’s hands full it was no very hard 
task for Japan to clear the remaining one 
thorn that lay in the path of Japan’s 
obtaining a strong foothold on Chinese 
soil. 

Any one who has lived for some length 
of time in Japan knows that the Japanese 
are a silent people. They do not talk 
much. They smile when they are terribly 
enraged. They may not at times be what 
they seem. One can not then rely on them, 
as they can then show how completely 
they can master the art of hypocrisy. 

That is why we have not been surprised 
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at the insulting and audacious demands 
of Japan on China, that ancient nation 
of the Bast to whom Japan owes her* 
civilisation and all, 

China is asked to assent to Japan taking over, in 
due time, all the rights and privileges possessed by 
Germany in the province (jf Shantung. 

This is what Japan meaift by saying 
that she was going to restore to China 
the above-n^iraed province alter capturing 
it from Germany. It is none of her fault 
if the Asiatics were such dunces as not 
to know that she nearer meant what she 
said ! 

Once China is powerful it would not be 
possible for a foreign nation to establish 
herself in that country. The Japanese 
know it and so they arc making hay while 
the sun shines. They want, according to 
the Manchester Guardian, 

Control and administration of the Kirin-Chang- 
chuni Railway to be taken over by the Japanese 
Government for ninety-nkie years. 

The lease of Port Arthur and the term of lease 
of the South Manchuria and Antung-Mukdeii rail 
ways to be extended to the period of ninety-nine years 
J^lpanese subjects to have the right to lease or own 
land in South Manchuria and Ivastern Mongolia for 
erecting buildings tor the purpose of trade and 
manufacture or for fanning. 

The Chinese Governtnenl to obtain Japan’s assent 
before granting the subject of a third Power the 
right to build a railsvay in these regions, or to make 
a loan with a third Power for the purpose f)f building 
a railway in these regions. Japan's assent must 
also he obtained if a lo.au is contracted for which 
the security is the local taxes of Eastern Mongolia 
and South Manchuria. 

In these regions Japanese subjects shall be free to 
reside and travel and to engage in business and manu- 
facture of any kind whatever. 

Japan’s solicitude for the welfare of 
China knows no bounds. Japan knows 
full well that China is but a child who 
.must be under the tutelage of a guardian. 
Japan will be that guardian. China docs 
not know what is good lor her, she is too 
young and inexperienced ! So 

ThaChinese (ioveriiment must consult japan first 
if China decides to employ advisers or instructors 
for p(ditioal, financial and military purposes. 


Japan must always be kept informed of 
the military efficiency of China. She must 
know the rate at which China is increasing 
her armaments, and munitions of war. it 
will never do for Japan to be caught nap. 
ping and to be left behind by China in 
military organisation and equipment. The 
quality and standard of war-materials 
must not be on a par with such materials 
possessed by Japan. Japan has made pro- 
vision for all these. She has de^nanded 
that 

China shall purchase over 50 per cent, of the 
munitions of war she i*cq Hires from Japan, or Japan 
shall establish a jointly worked arsenal in China. 
Japanese material must be purchased and Japanese 
technical experts employed. 

It breaks Japan’s heart to see the 
‘heathen’ Chinese losing his soul. So she 
wants to administer unto the spiritual 
needs of China. She demands that 

Japanese subjects shall have the right to propagat<‘ 
Buddhism in China. 

Buddhism or Christianity or any other 
religion has no place in Japan. Such reli- 
gion is a memory with the Japanese. The 
only living religion and the religion that 
counts in Japan is the furtherance of the 
cause of Japan by any means fair' or foul. 
This is what is meant by propagation of 
Buddhism. 

We are people of little intellect, and that 
is why we have failed to see the splendid 
magnanimity of Japanese statesmen, who 
were not content to provide only for the 
material improvement of China, but also 
racked their brain to find out a means for 
her spiritual welfare! 

The curtain is rung down for the pre- 
sent, China has swallowed the bitter pill. 
The weak have to swallow bitter pills now 
and then. 

The mask has fallen from the face of 
Japan. She stand revealed in her true 
colors. Where Asia expected to find a 
benefactor she has found a bully. 

SrKESH Chandra Banerji. 
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FOOD AT SCHOOL 


By Major B, D. Bast\ i.m.s. (Retired) 


T HE'question of proper feeding of boys 
attending schools is of national im- 
portance. Yet it is greatly neglected 
in many countries. A few years ago. Sir 
John Gorst referred to the physical condi 
tion of school boys of England as follows:- 


“If the House at the present time would realize the 
true coodition of the children who jj:o to their schools, 
they would be perfectly appalled at the degeneracy 
which is coming upon the people. The condition ()f 
the people of this country, and especially the condi- 
tion of the rising generation, is such that, unless 'onie- 
ihii.g be speedily done to improve it, we •nust make 
up our minds that this country will degenerate i 
physique.” 

Commenting on the aliove expressed 
views of Sir John Gorst, the British Medi- 
cal Journal^ in a leading article in its issue 
of 22nd August 1903 wrote : — 


“There can be littP doubt that one ot the chief 
causes of this degeneracy in young people is to )e 
lound in the insufficient food on which it seeins to >e 
expected that the hard work of school life should be 
performed. * * * * The fact is that the whole question 
of the value of diet in education has been hitherto 
insufficiently studied in Knglaiid. The 
the matter is better understood in the united States, 
and, as a result, the school children in that countiy. 
are incomparably better fed than here or perhaps it 
may be said, than anywhere in Europe. . , , ^ 
“The diet tables published in a work entitled Fnic^ 
Liciu Dietetics, by Professor \Y. Gilman Thompson, oi 
Cornell University, conclusively prove the supenoritv 
of the diet in American Schools. Tw<» points to w iic i 
Professor Thompson calls special notice are wort i\ 
of the greatest attention. He points out that tie 
children digest cjuickly, and that the intervals between 
meals should therefore not be too long. ] his tact is 
very Irequently lost sight of. Further, in addition to an 
nniplo supply of animal food, he insists on the 
sity for a good allowance of fat, which is especia \ 
necessary ffir ihe formation ot young tissues. 

“The whole matter is one of national ; 

trom the highest to the lowest our children ai c y 
led as compared with those of other great ’ 

in the race of life the wcll-nounshed 'vill gei * y 
beat the half-starved. The degeneracy P 

nfthe rising generation referred to by bir John Fon t 
best to ^ combated, there is every ^jason to be- 
lieve, by an intelligent employment of the food factor. 

The importance the food foctor in 
education is beginning to be understood in 
England, but one is sorry to see that it has 
,.not attracted the same amount ot atteiy 
tion in India. The ([uestion is 
iniportance now than it was ever betoie. 


for what the British Medical Journal (April 
4, 1903} wrote fcgaiding England is appli- 
cable to India with even greater force; that 
“there is now deniaiKh d of our children an 
in^ensit}’^ of eftbrt and sustained intellec- 
tual labor unknown in warmer years. 

“Fxamiiraioiis which tend dav by day to become 
more diffienU bar the portal to every professional 
('arcc ', and a boy who eaiinot pror^ that he has 
thoroughly assimilated the subjects taught him at 
school is hopelessly left behind in the race. * * 

The question for cf isidcration is, whether if we 
trv to drive the engine at a greatly increased siieed 
with the same ((taatity of fuel serious injury must 
not inevitably result. 

“Warnings are not wanting that something is 
amiss when medical men n^‘et with a constantly 
increasing number of a dolescents of both sexes \vho 
afc in delicate lumlth even though not suflering 
from any definite organic malady. When the rising 
generation shows a delieicncy in stamina it is certain- 
ly time to consider what part aii insufficient dietary 
may play in its production. 

if such is the case in England, how true 
it must be of Indifi, where according to the 
declaration of one of the highest British 
officials, one-lourth of the population drag 
on their miserable existence on barely one 
meal a day. Struggle for existence has 
become much keener in India than in any 
other civilized country of the world and 
this is felt strongly by the rising youths of 
the nation. No wonder that so many oi 
our brilliant young men die early. In his 
convocation speech as Vice-Chancellor of 
the Bombay University, Dr. Bhandarkarin 
1893, laid great stre.ss on the insufficient* 
food being responsible tor the premature 
death of Indian Dniversity men. 

The works of Dr. Clement Dukes, the 
Medical officer of Rugby School, and Dr. 
Newsholme have thrown a flood of light 
on the iiuestion of diet of school-going 
children and youths of England. Dr. 
Newsholme points out that under 20 years 
of age the chief danger with regard to 
diet IS underfeeding, “for the younger 
an animal the more easily is it starved, 
and the more actively growing are its 
organs the more seriously are they injured 

by partial starvation.” . • . . . . 

The iieriod of school-going is the time of 
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t(}4; 

tbe development of the body an.d Dr. 1. 
Hurney Yeo truly writes that ‘'those who. 
are entrusted with the care of the youth 
of both sexes during this period are, per- 
haps, sometimes apt to regard with too 
little attention and interest the physical 
development of those under their charge, 
and tnis from a too great •eagerness to 
promote their intellectual culture. It 
should be remembered that the education 
of the mind is, and should be, a life-long 
process, there is no need of hurry ; but that 
the development of the body is strictly 
limited to a certain period of existence, 
and becomes finally and irrevocably arrest- 
ed at a given date.” (Food in Health and 
Disease, 1st. Edition, p. 31G ). 

The food of the school-going children 
and youths should be large in quantity 
and of good quality to meet their require- 
ments of body and mind. It should be 
plain and wholesome. Stimulants of all 
sorts should be stmctly avoided as they 
very often lead to immoral practices. With 
this object in view, flesh foods given to 
boys should be limited in quantity, and 
alcoholic liquors should be altogether 
prohibited. Dr. Dukes is of opinion that 
boys should go to bed without any food 
in their stomachs, or at the most, their 
supper should consist of merely bread and 
butter, or bread and milk, or a glass of 
milk 'and water. According to him a meat 
supper with alcoholic liquor stimulates 
the passions of growing l)oys and leads 
them to immorality. 

Dr. Dukes recommends whole meal bread 
for growing children and young people. 
The whole meal bread is richer in nitro- 
genous and mineral matters and is there- 
fore better than white bread made of fine 
flour. 

Butter, oils and fats of all sorts should 
be liberally provided for in the dietary of 
the young, as these are especially necessary 
for ttw formation of young tissues. 

Children are fond of sweets, they know, 
as it were, by their instinct, these are good 
for them. They should be liberally sup- 
plied with farinaceous and saccharine 
foods as these are more easily digestible 


than fats and are heat and force-develot,. 

. . . 

Milk should be liberally given to youii;r 

ones. 

Flesh foods for reasons stated abov, , 
should be given in limited quantities. Fish 
is very nutritious and good for brain 
workers. It should be largely utilised bv 
those who have no objection to takedt. 

Fresh green vegetables and fruits should 
be abundantly provided for all • young 
people for they contain salts which serve 
as antiscorbutic as well as aid in the 
growth of tissues. 

The best drink is pure (and not dis- 
tilled) water. 

Boys are naturally fond of play. Many 
of them remain after school hours in the 
school premises or in its play-ground for 
sport or physical exercise without food or 
with insufficient food of bad quality. 
This is very injurious and should be reme- 
died. In many provinces, schools are held 
in the early morning hours for several 
weeks in summer. Boys generally come to 
school with a very inadequate meal con- 
sisting of some stale refreshments or with 
no meal at all. They literally or practical- 
ly fast till after 10. This does great harm 
to their physique. This is a crying evil and 
ought to be put an end to. 

The Travancore State has shown the 
way in providing free meal to school boys. 
It has taken the enlightened step of pro- 
viding them with a meal during the raid 
day interval. Village boys have often to 
trudge a long way to attend school, and 
the parents, who are mostly of a very poor 
class find it very difficult to supply them 
with meals, at any rate sufficiently early 
for school. The Travancore State has 
solved this difficulty in a practical manner. 
Without having recourse to state aid, it 
has in some parts persuaded the wealthy 
classes to contribute to the supply of free 
meals to poor boys in the locality who 
attend school. The first free meals were 
given on the 8th February last, the local 
ryots undertaking to feed some 160 
children. The intention of the state is to 
form committees who will undertake to 
feed the children at midday. 
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TO A SUNSET CLOUD 


Fly not from the sunset sky, 

• Seraph-wing'd ! 

Wipe not red thy sun-lit eye 
Smear thy form with rainbow hue, 
Veering in the sleepy blue ; 

Wear O wear thy radiance new, 
Lightning-ringed ! 

Face of fire and amethyst. 

Blaze thou on ; 

Glisten yet, sweet shape of mist, 

On mine eye O glisten yet, 

Streak’d with white and freak’d wilh jet ; 
From thy throne in heaven set, 

Gaze thou on. 


Rush into the dreaming eye, 

Yisiojti bright ! 

Clothe the soul with all thy dye ; — 

T^et me mingle in my core 

All l\iy hues arxl beauty’s store, 

Till on One Sweet Form I pour 
All thy light. 

Such as thou art, mellow cloud, , 

Such I’ll make her: 

In her voice nor low nor loud, 

In her hues so red, so white, 

She shall fling her sound and light 
On mv soul, while to her might 
I awake her. 

Ronv Datta. 


BENGAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION REPORT FOR THE YEAR I9i:? 
AND DETECTION OF PENAL CODE OFFENCES 
BY THE POLICE 


1. Cognizable Cases Reported to thh 
Police. 

( Statement A of the Report ) 

S TATEMENT A divides otfences under 
the Penal Code into five classes, I-V. 
The number of cognizable cases repor- 
ted to the police in 1913 was 68,059 
against 66,289 cases reported in 1912, 
showing an increase of 1,770 cases, and 
there was a consequent increase of 1656 
in true cases, the figures for 1913 being 
57,637 against 55,981 in 1912. These 
increases are attributed in the report to 
the closer supervision of gazetted police 
officers posted to sub-divisions. Leaving 
out, however, burglary and theft, we find 
14,078 reported and 8,514 true cases 
against 14,615 repoi^ed and 8,570 true 
cases in 1912, or a decrease of 537 and 
cases respectively. On the other hand, 
the number of true cognizable cases, except 
•burglaries and thefts, reported direcuyto 
the magistrate was 9,478 against 9,173 in 
1912, X>t an increase of 305 cases, and com- 


pared with true police cases, there was an 
increase of 964 cases. Therefore, the “closer 
supervision” is, evidently, the cause of 
increase only in burglary and theft cases. 

II. HitKGLAKV AND THEFT. 

( Serials 1^9 and 34 of Statement A ) 

The total number of these cases reported 
to the police in 1913 was 53,981, or 79 
per cent of the total number reported, 
under all heads, against 51,674 or 78 per 
cent of the total number reported in 1912, 
showing an increase of 2,307 cases, and. 
similarly true burglary and theft cases ghow 
an increase of 1,712 cases, the figures for 
1913 being 49, 123 against 47,411 for 1912. 
The remarks recorded in paragraph 25 of 
the report would show that the increase 
in these cases is due to the “closer supervi- 
sion” of gazetted police officers and to the 
employment of the police in hunting them 
out. Petty cases people do not like to 
report at the thana and there are good 
reasons for this. A police investigation in 
such cases must, as a matter of • course, be 
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useless. Then, the person making the 
complaint has generally something to 
spend at the thana and he may be detairted 
for hours before his complaint is recorded. 
Again, when an investigation is taken up, 
if the police officer is dishonest, he will take 
the complainant from place to place, 
threatening him with criminal prosecution 
under section .182 or 211 "i. P. C. until 
the man finds himself compelled to satisfy 
his greed, and the final result is that the 
case is reported as “true, but there is no 
clue.” The practice of hunting out cases 
offers good and convenient opportunity to 
dishonest police officers for extortion of 
money by threats of criminal prosecution 
for not reporting oflences, whether these 
have really occurred or not. These are 
generally the hardships which occur in 
connection with petty cases of burglary 
and theft, so far as the people are concer- 
ned. On the other hand, the report of 
these cases entails unnecessary work on 
the police. The police officer receiving 
information of a cognizable offence has to 
make a record for submission to the 
magistrate under section 157 of the code 
of criminal procedure, and he has also to 
prepare copies for submission to several 
police officers. The final result is that 
either the cases are refused investigation, 
or are reported “as true but there is want 
of clue” and the magistrate makes a final 
order to this effect. 

Out of 53,981 burglary and theft cases 
reported, 8,408 or 16 per cent were refused 
investigation, or the reporting of so many 
cases served no good purpose to the 
aggricv^ed persons. This proportion of 
refusal isdescribed, and truly, in paragraph 
26 of the report as “still low” i. e. more 
cases should have been refused investigation 
.and as usual, without profit to the persons 
injured. 

44,856 burglary and theft cases were 
actually investigated by the police. Out 
of thj^ number, 1,442 cases were returned 
as “proved or declared to be false,” and 
usually these are returned under the latter 
category : 2,699 cases were returned as 
“due to mistake of fact or law or declared 
to be non-cognizable” ; 34,396 cases or 77 
per cent were reported as “not detected or 
apprehended,” and if to these figures, be 
added 8,408 cases which were refused 
investigation and which are included 
among true cases, and also 870 cases in 
which the kccused were acciuitted or dis- 


charged, the number of cases in wliieh 
there was no detection comes to 43,674 • 
and the number of detected cases was only 
5,449 or 1 1 per cent. Taken separate]/ 
out of 30,173 true burglary cases, 1,U7 
or 3 per cent cases and out of 18,950 
true theft cases 4,302 or 22 per cent 
ended successfully. These results, how- 
ever poor, are mostly due - to the 
ability of the complainants to give the 
names of culprits and witnesses. The 
difference in the results shown by burglary 
and theft cases is evidence of and due to the 
fact that in the former, the complainants 
are, naturally, much less able to know the 
culprits than in the latter. 1 1 ,908 persons 
were arrested by the police and of them 
2,192 were released under section 169 
C.P.C. 9,090 persons were tried : of these, 
6,600 were convicted and 2,490 or over 27 
per cent were acquitted or discharged. 

Statement A shows that 3,479 true theft 
cases w^ere reported to the magistrate 
directly. When culprits and witnesses are 
known, there is no reason why complaints 
should not be lodged at once to the magis- 
trate, instead of being lodged at the thana. 
It is very hard once to have a nominal 
police enquiry first and next a trial before 
the magistrate. 

Property stolen and recovered. 
{Statement C.) 

Property to the value of Rs. 24,63,940 
was stolen during the year atid out of this, 
property to the value of Rs. 2,37,091 only 
or 9*6 per cent was recovered against 10 6 
percent in 1912, 13 per cent in 1911 and 
15*1 per cent in 1904 which year preceded 
the partition of Bengal. 

The nature of burglary and theft cases 
is such that it is generally impossible for 
the police, however efficient, to detect them 
and this impossibility is proved by the 
results shown above. The reporting of 
every burglary or theft case at the thana 
brings no relief to the injured man, but in 
good many cases, it brings on harassment 
and vexation to him, while the system 
has largely and fruitlessly increased the 
work of the police. 

The Police Commission of 1902-03, in 
chapter VIII of th^ar report, paragraph 
152*, have laid down the principles regar- 

* REPORT OF POLICE COMMISSION 1902-0:5 
Chapter VIII. 

Reporting and investigation of offences. 

“152. (1) No investigation should be made if' 
any case which after consideration of the cohiplaint 
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;ling investigation of offences by the police. 
Vhey have excluded from the police three 
•iasses of cases, and in respect to others 
they say that the police officers should 
investigate generally such cases only in 
which the complainant desires an investi- 
gation. Most of the eases are petty and 
”11 these, cases, no investigation is wanted 
ntid the people are afraid of police visits 
too. UnSer such circumstances, it is \ery 
liard for people to be required to reoort 
every case at the thana. Under section 45 
C P C., such cases may be reported direct 
to the magistrate, if for any statistical or 
other purposes, a report of all cases is 
necessary ; or, the most convenient ar- 
rangement would be, when police investi- 
gation is not desired, to report these cases 

,tiul oi' anything which the complainant may have 
to say, appears to fall uncler section 95 of tin' Indian 
IVnril Cock. This would recall to the station-house 
otiicer the provisions of the law regarding trifling 
anti unreasonable complaints, and might also lead 
liitii, in the e-Kcrcise of his discretion t*) firing about 
an amicable settlement in some cases. 

(U) No investigation should lie mack* in any case 
wlierc the complaint shows the case to be one of 
a jiurcly civil dispute, that is, where the complainanf 
IS apparently seeking to take advantage of a 
prtty or technical offence to bring into the criminal 
courts a matter which ought properly to be decided 
by the civil courts These form a class of cases in 
which police powers are most abused, in which there 
s the most improper application of the criminal law, 
.'iiid which lead to more corruption than any others. 

H by clear instructions and careful supervision the 
police can be restrained from interfering in what 
arc really civil cases affecting moveable or immove- 
al)le property, corruption will be immensely reduced 
.nid a great cause of scandal will be removed. 

(3) No investigation should be made in any 
case which the village magistrate or headman or 
other village tribunal is empowered under any local 
law to deal with and dispose of. It is most inex- 
pedient to have the police interfering in petty cases ; 
i)ut it is hard, especially on the poor, to deny 
lusticc in some cases which are petty ; and the more 
a village agency can be utilised in dealing with these, 
the better. In some provinces, notably in Madras 
and hurma, this agency is already doing valuable 
work ; and the Commission earnestly hope that it 
will be utilised, as far as possible, everywhere.” 

“In other cases than those of the three classes 
al)ove referred to, the police officer should ordinarily 
niake the investigation, if the complainant so 
desires, unless there are special reasons against 
the course. The section (157) provides that these 
icasons must be recorded. On the other hand, an 
(•fficer should not ordinarily enter on an investiga- 
tion, if the injured person does not wish for one, 
iiile.ss the offence appear^ to him to be really 
serious, or may reasonably be suspected to be the 
A ork of a professional or habitual offender or of a 
giember of a criminal tribe known to l^e addicted to 
erime or unless it is otherwise desirable in the interests 
ot the public that the case should be investigated,’ 


to the Tanchavat Presidents who will, 
hke Ihc police iiiuler section 157 C.PX,, 
send on an information to the magistrate, 
and also to the thana, if that is also re- 
quired. Thus, people will be saved from 
unnecessary and unprofitable and haras- 
sing police visits, while the police also will 
be saved from, enormously fruitless work, 
and will have much time for detection of 
serious offences in which they have hitherto 
failed lo show good results; and thus also, 
the cause of public complaint against the 
police will be immensely reduced. This 
arrangement can easily be made by an 
executive order of (lOvernment. 

JII. ('rRIEVUrS HURT AND HURT. 

(Serials IS and of Statement A,} 

Tiiesc cases mostly fall under sections 
and 324 I.P.C. '! hese are good crops 
for dishonest police officers, and so these 
arc taken up readily, without refusal. Out 
of 2,929 cases reported, only 14 cases were 
refused investigation. 2,373 cases were 
actually investigated during the year. Of 
this num))er, 55 cases were shown under 
head ‘‘proved, or declared to be false,*’ the 
latter category being the general rule : 
1,199 cases or over 50 per cent were re- 
turned as “due to mistake of fact or law 
or declared non-cognizable,“ the last terra 
being generally used, which is a comfort- 
able way of reporting ; the accused were 
discharged or acquitted in 160 cases: 442 
cases or 19 per cent were returned as “not 
detected or apprehended,” which is also a 
convenient heading: and in 516 cases only, 
there was conviction. 

In these cases, 2,415 persons were arres- 
ted by the police, and 407 persons were 
released under .section 169 of the code of 
criminal procedure. 1,315 persons were 
tried, <S0C persons were convicted and 5l5 
persons or 39 per cent were acquitted or 
discharged : Since these persons were sent 
up after investigation and after hearing 
both sides, the percentage of acquittal 
and discharge should have been much less. 

In hurt cases (both grievous hurt and 
hurt under section 324 I. F’.C.) the injured 
persons generally appear at the thana, 
when they choose to complain there ; 
and so, the police officer receiving the 
complaint is generally on sure ground to 
decide as to whether he should enter on an 
investigation, or refer the complainant to 
the Magistrate. The large number of cases 
returned under the head “due to*mistake of 
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fact or law &c,” were really cases of 
simple hurt under section 323 I.'P.C. w’hich 
is noncognizable and the police should loot 
have taken them up at all. The result is 
that in these cases, the Magistrate 
disposes of the final reports of the police 
with an order “non-cognizable” and the 
complainants have to start anew with 
fresh petition cases before the Magistrate. 
While the police true cases of hurt and 
grievous hurt were 1132, the Magistrates* 
figures were 1042, the cases being thus 
equally reported to them. If half the cases 
could go to the Magistrate directly, there 
could be no harm, if the other half also 
went up to the Magistrate. 

The law does not compel people to re- 
port these cases to the police ; these may 
or may not be instituted at all. When a 
case is instituted and pending before the 
court, it may be compounded under section 
345 C. P. C. with the permission of the 
court, and when such permission is refused, 
the prosecution tikes care not to adduce 
evidence sufficient for conviction. Then, 
one enquiry before the police and another 
enquiry (trial) before the Magistrate tell 
heavily on the parties. These offences 
should be made non-cognizable by law, 
and until that is done, the evil may be 
largely reduced by an executive order. 

IV. Criminal Trespass. 

' (Serial 38 of Statement A) 

These cases generally fall under section 
447 1. P. C. 1,691 cases were reported to 
the police and in 1 4 cases only investiga- 
tion was refused. 1,394 cases were actual- 
ly investigated, out of which 66 cases were 
returned as ‘proved or declared to be 
false”; 284 or 20 per cent cases were re- 
turned as “due to mistake of fact or law 
or declared noncognizable,’^ 646 or 46 per 
cent cases were returned as “not detected 
or apprehended” or “discharged or acquit- 
ted”; and 398 cases or 29 per cent only 
ended in conviction. The police arrested 
1,651 persons of whom 241 were released 
under section 169 C. P. C. 903 persons 
were tried and out of this number, 538 
were convicted and 365 persons or over 40 
per cent were acquitted or discharged. 
Police true cases were 1,058 only and 
Magistrates^ true cases were 5,240, i.e. 
|ths of the total number of true cases were 
reported to the Magistrate, and it would 
be well if the remaining ^th too went up 
to the Nlagistrate, Section 447 I. P. C. 


should, as recommended by the polic(^ com. 
mission, he made non-cognizable. Oflcnces 
under this section are compoundablc and 
there is no legal obligation to report ^hese 
to the police or to the .Magistrate. 

The following table shows police work 
in detection of certain serious offences. 

V. Result of Police investigation of certain 
serious offences. 
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The above figures show that compared 
with the number of true cases, the percen 
tages of non-detection were very lamcn 
tably high. According to statement 0 0 
the report, which shows the result of polia 
enquiries into certain classes of cognizablt 
crime specially noticed there, the percen 
tage of detected cases to true cases waj 
20*1 for the presidency ; \ ery poor result 
indeed. 

The table below shows the number 0 
persons arrested by the police and th 
result of trial. 
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These figures show that a large number 
of persons were arrested evidently without 
siiiticient reasons, and also a large number 
was unnecessarily sent up for trial. 

Dakshinacharan Sen, 
Retired Deputy Magistrate, 


ANCIENT HINDOO KINGDOM IN THE PROVINCE OF 
YUNNAN. CHINA 


T he real meaning of the words “Iiido- 
China'’ or “Hindoo Chin” was a 
mastery to my mind up to lately 
when I accidentally came etcross a para- 
graph in an article written by Kev. J. 
M ’earthy about the Province of Yunnan 
and published by Kev. Marshal Brooinhall 
in the book entitled the “Chinese Empire.” 
“It is generally accepted,” writes Rev. 
John M’carthy, “that the inhabitants of 
thi^ Province originally came through 
Burma, from Hindustan. The name given 
to the Province when first mentioned in the 
Chinese history, during the Chao dynasty, 
1122-255 B. C., was Shan-Tsan.” 'it will 
be shown later on that this “Shan-Tsan” 
was known then as a Hindoo Kingdom in 
this Province, 

It was a great and pleasant surprise to 
niy mind to know that the original inha- 
bitants of this Province were Hindoos. 
Since then, I have attempted to discover 
the source of informations from which Kev. 
APearthy wrote this paragraph. Rev. 
M ’earthy, though known to me, unfortu- 
nately died a couple of years ago. About a 
few months later a fresh impulse was given 
to my mind by the fact of my reading 
another couple of lines about this Province, 
in the book entitled “China and the 
Gospel” which are as follows : — “Yunnan 
(vSouth of the Clouds), previous to 1259 
A. D., was ruled by native princes who 
were of Hindoo origin.” 

After reading the above, I started an 
energetic enquiry ailSong the Chinese 
scholars of this town* to see if they could 
Inrnish me with necessary informations, 
but to my great regret none could tell me 
•mything about it. In consultation with 
Chinese friend of mine 1 advertised in the 
10 


Chinese daily paper of Yunnanfu, declaring 
that anybod3^ who could furnish me wuth 
necessary informaticti, either in the shape 
of a book or in stone inscriptions that 
may thiow siilncient light in tracing the 
history of the ancient Hindoo rulers of 
this Province, would be* a warded a hand- 
some reward for this trouble. This too 
did not meet with better success. Not a 
voice I heard from any quarter of the 
whole Province. Though unsuccessful in 
every attempt, 1 was not without hope. 

During the last rainy season when Rev. 
J. O. Fraser was going to Talifu to receive 
a missionary friend who was travelling 
inland from Shanghai, I asked his favour 
of looking out for me any record or stone 
inscription that he might come acro.ss in 
his way or in that historic city of Talifu 
about the ancient Hindoo rulers of this 
Provinc^e. On his return from Talifu, Rev. 
Fraser unexpectedly presented me with a 
copy of an English translation of an anci- 
ent history of Yunnan Province by Rev. 
C. W. Clark which was done 33 years ago 
during his stay at that city. I was so 
glad and grateful to that missionary 
gentleman that I repeatedly expressed my 
thankfulness and obligations to him, as 
this was the very book that 1 wanted.* 

When I showed this book td my same 
Chinese friend who wrote for me the adver- 
tisement in the paper, he was able to re- 
cognise the original history at once and 
furnished me with a copy of it in a short 
time. When I came to know that this 
history could be found in all the large 
cities of this Province, I wonder why the 
Chinese did not inform me about it before! 
The only reason I could discover was that 
the Chinese do not like to. le£ us know 
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that the Hindoos were the rulers of this 
Province in ancient times. They feel 
ashamed and puzzled whenever I talk to 
them about this matter. Some of them 
do not like the idea at all and pretend to 
disbelieve it. 

I am translating the book into Bengalee 
comparing the English translation with 
the original Chinese record, which will be 
eventually published in the Bengalee maga- 
zine “Prabasi.” For the information of 
the readers of the “Modern Review” I will 
give below a very short account of the 
mcts described in the Chinese history. 

The title of the book in Chinese is “Nan- 
chao-Ye-Shih” or History of the Southern 
Princes. 

“The following notes,” writes Rev. 
Clark, “are free translations of the above 
named book written by Mr. Yang Tsai* of 
Chengtu Fu, Szechuan, in A. D. 1558, and 
re-edited by Mr. Hu Yu of Wuchang Fu, 
Hupeh, in A. D. 1776 — both were Chwang- 
yuans,t so it is p/esumable that their ac- 
count is authentic”:-— 

“It is probable that this Province formed the basis 
of the present Empire. In the far distant past, a 
certain Prince Ah Yu of the Mo-li-chie Kinj^dom in 
India came into V'unnan. Prince Ah Yu by Itis mar- 
riage, had one sou, Ti Mongcu. Probably the prince 
came with his son and helped him to settle. Ti-Mon^ 
in course of time had an enterpri.sing family of nine 
sons ; these in their turn became important men, the 
founders of the large tribes or nations.” 

/“The first son, Mong-cu-fu was the ancestor of the 
sixteenth Kingdom (where I cannot discover) The 
second son Mong-cu-Iion was the ancestor of the 
T’wfan or Tibetans. The third son Mong-cu-lo was 
the ancestor of the llan-ren or Chinese. The fourth 
son Mong-cu-chow was the f(3iinder of the Alan-Tsai 
tribes The fifth son Mong-cu-tu was tlie ancestor of 
the Mong-shih (probably the Alongolians). The si.xth 
son Along-cu-tu was the ancestor of the Lion Kingdom 
(perhaps the Siamese). The seventh son Along-eu-lon 
was the founder of the Aiiamese. Tiie eighth son 
MQng-eu-song was the ancestor of the ancient Yun- 
• nanese. The ninth son Mong-cu-nch was the founder 
of the Pai-ih or Peh-ih.”$ 

Various names were given to the Pro- 
vince under various dynasties, that is from 
Chow dynasty 1122-246 B, C. down to 
Ming dynasty A. D. 660. I will mention 


* Mr. Yang in his definition of words, says that a 
prince was called Chao. After a time Air. Yang be- 
came a Buddhist priest and had a splendid temple of 
his own near Talifu. 

t Chwang-yuan is the name of a degree of the 
Chinese university at Pekin which is equivalent to our 
honours in the m. a. degree. Since Mr, Yang none has 
got this title in this Province. 

t Shan tribes are called Pai-ih, 


here only two of these names which con. 
cern this paper. During the Sung dynasty 
this Province was called “Nan Chow” und 
during the rule of the Ming dynasty it was 
called Yunnan. The origin of the present 
name of this Province was thus derived • 
In 660 A.D., some one asked Prince Mong’s 
Grand Secretary Chang “Where ’is your 
honourable country ?” Chang * replied 
“My poor country is beneath the Yunnar/ 
the Cloudy South.” 

Aria — “The section governed by the six princes 
was east to west, 4,000 li:from north to s('uth 
2,900 li.* General Wang Cwie after restoring: 
order in Szechuan, in A.D. 918, procured a mrip of 
Yunnan and presented it to the Emperor Kai-]);io to 
decide upon the boundary of Szechuan and Yunnan 
The Emperor, with his jade axe, marked the Ta-tu 
Kiver, on the upper Yangtse as the boundary; 
saying “All beyond this river belonged to tlie Nan- 
Chow i.c , Southern Princes.” 

7^hc Priiicedoiiis — “As to when there were jjrs 
settled no date is given Prince Mong-shih acecptoi. 
the lantl south of tlie five Princes from Yung 
I'u to Yao-chow; Prince Ten-shing resided at Ten-c' 
wan-chow ; Prince Shih Lang resided at Cliein c’ 
wan-chow ; Prince Tich-cheh at Li-kiang I'u; 
Prince Mong-shi at Ming-nen-fu ; (now Szechuan). 
Prince Lang K’ong resided at Lang-kong llsien 
The line of these Princes ruled till A.D. 731, when 
Prince Pi-lo-ko of Tal’i, with demoniacal skill byrnt 
the others to death. This incident will be related 
fully further on. The thirty-seven tribes ofMaiilse 
dwelt in the south east portion of this Province.” 

The Government— “There were eight ministeis to 
manage the legislative, civil and military affairs, 
nine executive officers ; a president over the mandar 
ins; an ofiicer for the census; military instructors, 
judges ; commissioners of public works and of the 
l)oard of trade ; three officers to take the charges oi 
Government granaries ; one superintendent of liorse^ 
and one for the cattle ; a commander-in-chief and a 
commissariate officer. There were eight prefects, 
Yung-chang Fu, Li-kiang Fu and others. Two 
brigade generals : one at Ilwei-li Chow, Si-l’wen, the 
other at Toiig-hai Hsien. There were ten Ci-chou 
stationed at Chao Chow, Tcn-c’wan Chow, Tai H( 
llsien and seven other pjlaces. There were thirty 
five military officers stationed in various places east 
of Tali, but only two west of this city. Valiant deed: 
jjerformed by officers or men were rewarded by gifi' 
of gorgeous clothes. 

The above brief account is the whole 
thing in a nutshell. An outline of the six 
ancient Hind )o Kingdoms of this Provinct 
with their successive rulers is a subject toe 
extensive to be dealt with in a paper likt 
this. I will, however, give a very brie 
account of them 

1. The Sbati-Ts'hn Kingdom , — It wa* 
known by this nari 4 e during the Cho^ 
dynasty, B. C. 1122-225. The record o 
the rulers during this period is extinct, sc 
nothing is known beyond the names. 

* 3 li is about an English mile. 
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2. Peh-ai Kingdom.--Th\^ Kingdom was 
founded by Mong-cu-song, the eighth son 
of Ti-Mong-cu. He lived at Peh-ai, which 
is now changed into Hong-ai, by the order 
of the Chinese Emperor Hsien-ling in A. D 
J75C). I his place is on the main road 
between Yunnanfu and Talifu two days’ 
journey, from the latter. It is situated ‘in 
die midst of a large valley. The village 
contains about 150 houses. 

3. The Kwen mi Kingdom, 


commenced at the beginning of the Chri- 

people was 

Huddhism which was introduced by the 
Indian Princes a long time before its in- 
troduction among the Chinese, through 
the Embassy of the Emperor Ming-ti A. D. 
b6. Prince Kenko was installed b3" the 
Emperor Wud> between 25 and 58 A. D., 
vyho was aiino^^cd with the Prince Chang 
Ch in’s impertinence and arrogance. 


—There were no records remain- 
ing concerning the rulers of this 
Kingdom. Towards the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, an 
Emperor sent an officer who 
conquered some part of Yunnan 
and he called it Tien. This name 
is still used. 

4. T i e n Kingdom , — H o w 
hmg this rule continued is not 
cerLain. /\hout A.D. 20 a certain 
prince named Ch’ang Chan 
ruled. This man was such a 
devoted Buddhist that he neg- 
lected to govern the affairs of 
his state and thus lost control 
over a great man^ of his people 
who preferred to be ruled by 
^omc members of thePch-ai house. 

5. 7^hc PchTsc Kingdom.— 
This Kingdom was establislicd 
\)y Prince Ren-ko who was a des- 
cendant of Prince Pcli-fan or 



Saii-T<n-Tsc ( three pa^^oda Icinjile of Talifu) l)uUt by 
the lliiidii princes. 


“ Wffiite rice” of the Mong-cu Sung family G. Chicn King Kingdom— 
belonging to Pah-ai Kingdom. This rule Cu-ko visited this Province about 224 A.D. 


and restored order. When he 



came to Hong-Ai he met aman 
named Eong-in of the fifteenth 
generation of Prince Kenko. He 
changed his name to Chang, 
installed him as a prince, apd 
called his dynasty Chienning. 
Prince Chang built himself a 
city which he called Chien-ninjg 
the present name of which is 
Mi-tu about 30 li south of 
Hong-Ai. Prince Chang setup 
an iron column as a memento 
of his installation by Marquis 
Cu-ko. It is prof3able that 
this column was destroyed 
because Prince Shelong set up 
another column in A.D. 870. 
This column is still preserved 
in the Tieheu-mian at Mi-ju. 

The readers may be con- 
founded with the name* 


Tse Yeo-si-chung-miao or temple in Talifu. 
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of the Hindoo Princes, which do not 
sound like Indian names. They ought 
to bear in mind that in the far ancient 
times names of persons of one country 
residing in a distant foreign country like 
China were liable to be corrupted. A foreign 
name could not be correctly written in 
Chinese. As for example, we can see that 
the name of Sakya-muni is written 
“Shirchya-mouni” and a Brahman as 
'‘Blomen.'^ In our own days we see that 
every foreigner who enters China assumes 
a Chinese name. My own name is Kung- 
Shir-Hou, as an example. Except a very 
few English-knowing Chinese, nobody 
knows what is ray real name. 


In reviewing the foregoing extracts we 
can see that the basis of the present Chinese 
Empire was the Province of Yunnan and 
the ancestor of the Chinese, Tibetans, 
Mongolians, Siamese, Anamese and Shans 
&c. was an Indian Prince by the name 
' of Ah-yu. It seems that Prince Ah-yu was 
the “Adam’^ of nearly the whole of h astern 
and Northern Asia. It is said in the Chinese 
history that he came from the Mo-li-chie 
Kingdom of India. I presume that Mo-li- 
chie may be a corruption of the name of 
Maury a, because the Chinese are fond of 
substituting 1 for r. Then there is a ques- 
tion against this presumption that, was 
there such a kingdom in existence in the 
far distant past in India ? We know its 
existence about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. But the existence of the Hindu 
Kingdoms in this Province is mentioned in 
the Chinese, history, since 1122 H. C. The 
Prince must have come many thousands 


of years earlier, because the Chinese area 
very old nation who have a written 
history of five thousand years old. W hat- 
ever may be said for and against this argy. 
ment, this fact could not be dismissed very 
easily as a mere legend, because the history 
was compiled by an eminent Chinese 
scholar Mr. Yang in 1551 A.D. and revised 
and re-edited by another distinguished 
graduate Mr. Ho-yu in 1776 A. D. Had 
not there been sufficient truth in it, tliese 
historians would not have accepted it as a 
fact and the Chinese of their time would 
have discarded this book as rubbish. It is 
true that the present generation of the 
Chinamen do not like the idea, because of 
our fallen and degraded conditioiL 
We have now acquired the magnificent 
title of “Indian Cooly” and have 
turned ourselves into “Foot-balls” 
when we happen to be in Britisl 
Colonies. 

At present very few Chinamen 
know that over two or three thousand 
years ago India was the centre ol 
culture, civilization and spirituality. 
During the Buddhist period India 
was called by the Chinese “Tien- 
Choo“ or heaven and it is still 
written so in the Chinese history. 
Rev. Clark is very positive on this 
point. “There is not the least 
doubt, writes Rev. Clark, “accord- 
ing to the native authors to whom 
I am much indebted for a great deal 
of information that this province 
formed the beisis of the present Empire 
(Chinese).^^ 

The account of the ancient Hindoo 
Kingdom of this province as stated before, 
first appeared in the Chinese history under 
the Chow dynasty of the Chinese Emperors 
B.C. 1122-225 and it was known then by 
the name of “Shan Tsan,’^ but the records 
of the rulers seem to have been lost. It 
was next known as “Peh Ai,“ the first 
Prince being one of the ancient Hindoo 
descendants. The name of this Kingdom 
was changed by Emperor Hsien-Long in 
A. D. 1756 to “Hong-Ai.’* It is situated 
between Yunnanfu and Talifu by the 
side of the main road only two days' 
journey from the^ latter city. It is 
now reduced to a small village of 150 
houses. Then followed the Kingdom ol 
Kuei-Mi, records of which also are ex-^ 
tinct. Towards the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, Emperor Tsu sent an expedition 
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under an officer named Chwang; Chiao who 
conquii'^d some portion of this province 
and called it Tien by which name it was 
known afterwards. About A.D. 20 a cer- 
tain Frince of this Indian House named 
Chang Ch'an became such a devoted Bud- 
dhist that he neglected his state works 
and thus lost control over most of his 
people who selected a member of the Peh- 
Ai house to rule over them. Then followed 
ihc Kingdom of Peh-Hsi. This Kingdom 
was founded by Prince Renko (or Kongo). 
The then Emperor of China Wu-ti recog- 
nised him as a prince of Peh-Tsi. He lived 
at first at Peh-Ai but removed his capital 
to Chen-Kiang Fu. The religion of the 
people was Buddhist, which was intro- 
duced here by some of the early Hindu 
Princes. “It is probable,” says Rev. 
Clark, “that the Embassy sent by the 
Emperor Ming-ti to encjuire about the 
Western Sage, did not enter India, as is 
generally believed, but obtained the infor- 
mations they were seeking from some of 
the ancient Yunnanese Buddhists.” I do 
not think that the reverend gentleman is 
right in this presumption. It is true that 
Buddhism was introduced in this province 
long before the time of the Emperor Ming- 
ti, but there is no doubt that Emperor 
Ming-ti’s Embassy reached India. I wrote 
an article, entitled “Hindoo intluence in 
China” which w^s published in the Bengalee 
Magazine “GriMstha” in the month of 
jaista, 1320 Bengalee era. I compiled the 
following informations about the introduc- 
tion of the Buddhism in China from a 
Chinese book. The purport of this portion 
of the article is as follows : — 

“Once Hraperor Ming-ti had a dream that one beau- 
tiful saintly person or angel the c(dour of whose body 
was that of pure gold, appeared before him and preach- 
ed Buddhism and ^ave him a sermon about the 
])urity of that religion. After this lie had a desire to 
em])race Buddhism and sent an embassy to India 
under a competent officer. The Embassy arrived in 
the city of “Ta-yu-shi“ in India and returned with 
numerous Buddhist scriptures. They lirought with 
them many learned monks as well. The Emperor 
received the monks with great honour and accommo- 
dated them in a new white-house alrctidy built for 
the purpose, and had the scriptures translated into 
Chinese. The name of the city mentioned ir the 
Chinese book seem to me a corruption of modern 
Tirhut.” / 

Marquis Cu-ko, *a famous Chinese im- 
perial general, was sent to Yunnan in A.D. 

^ 225 to restore order in many districts. 
^ hen he arrived at Hong-Ai, he met a man 
namod Long-in who was a man of the 
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fifteenth generation of Price Ren-ko. The 
mar([uis changed his name to ChaUg and 
installed him as Prince of Cheng-rning 
Kingdom. 

Between 230 to 731 the western jiart of 
the IVovince was governed by six princes. 
The area governed by these princedoms 
was east to west 4*,0()() li, and north to 
south 2,900 li. The form ()f government, 
as stated in the Chinese history, was evi- 
dently in an advanced state for that time. 
There was a cabinet of eight ministers to 
administer civil and military affairs. There 
were nine executive officers and a president 
over the mandarin officials to control the 
administration. There were officers for the 
census, military instructors, judges, com- 
missioners of ]niblic works, and of the 
board of trade, ofiieers over the govern- 
ment granaries; su{)erintendents for govern- 
ment horses and cattle, a cominander-in- 
chief and a commissariat officer. There 
were two brigade generals and thirty -five 
military officers stationed in various parts 
of the province and most of them were 
placed east of Talifu. Valiant deeds were 
rewarded by promotions and •presents. 
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The above facts speak for themselves. 
What an advanced people our 'ancestors 
were and how highly civilized and system- 
atic a government they had in this foreign 
land ! All these testimonies of high pr'^fi- 
ciency of the Hindoo rulers of this province 
are put forward by the Chinese historians 
and are in no way concocted J3y any Indian 
of the present generation. * The present 
generations of the Hindoos are so degener- 
ated that they do not know the history of 
their own country. They arc far more 
ignorant of the history of their forefathers 
in a foreign land like this. 

From A. D. 649 to 1647 there is a cor- 
rect account of the rulers of this province. 
Si-lu a descendant of the Hindu Princes 
established Ta-Mong dynasty in A. D. 649. 
There were thirteen rulers who ruled for 
the period of 255 years. The last of this 
house was a boy who was killed by the 
intrigue of a wicked minister. 

Prince IM-lo-ko came to the throne in 
A.D. 729. He was jealous of the other five 
princes who were then ruling in the pro- 
vince and desired to be supreme ruler of the 
province of Yunnan by murdering the 
others. He plotted against these princes 
and invited them with their sons to meet in 
his palace at Mong-Hwa. His pretention 
was to celeberatc the worshipping the spirits 
of their ancient Hindoo ancestors. He warn- 
ed them that those who would refuse to 
join in this celcberation should be punished 
with death. Shi-shan the intelligent and 
beautiful wife of Prince Ti-Tsen of Tcn- 
c’wan Chow had a suspicion about the 
sincerity of this invitation and appre- 
hend ea mischief. She induced her husband 
to wear an iron bracelet before he went to 
Pi-lo-ko’s palace. All the Princes with 
their sons assembled in a pavilion prepared 
by Prince Pi-lo-ko. The building was made 
of pitch pine wood as the place of sacrifice 
to the spirits of their ancestors. The guests 
assembled on the 24th day of the 6th 
moon. After the celebration of the feast, 
he m^de them all drunk with wine and 
having previously arranged to surround 
the building by soldiers, he ordered his men 
to set fire to it and thus one and all of 
them were burnt to death. After this the 
prince sent word to the wives of the 
deceased princes, informing them of the 
calamity and asked them to take away the 
remains of the deceased. Perhaps Shi-shan 
was the only lady who could recognize the 
charred bone of her husband by the fact of 


having an iron bracelet on the arm bone 
Pi-lo-ko wished to take Shi-shan as a con* 
cubine and with this object, he sent 
soldiers to besiege her city. She defended 
her city herself for some time, but at last 
she ran short of provisions. She called a 
meeting of the people and said “Can I 
forget my husband's cruel death ? no 
never." So she acted like a true Suttee and 
took her life, probably she burnt herself 
to death. She had an Hindoo instinct and 
how could she disgrace herself by being 
a wife of her husband’s enem3’ and 
murderer ? Here is a beautiful example of 
a true and faithful wife, and there is an- 
other example of Ranee Pad mini or Ranee 
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Doorgabutty. This occurred on the 23rd 
day of the 7th Chinese moon. Both these 
unhappy events are celebrated in Talifu 
district by feasts. On the 24th day of the 
Chine.se 6th moon, the people hold a feast 
and celebrate it at night by torches and 
bon-fire. The farmers run round the hedges 
of their fields with tot^hes in their hands. 
This festival is held 'nowhere in China 
except in the province of Yunnan. This 
festival is called “Ho-pah-chei." 

From the records it appears that the 
Chinese Imperial Government never wield- 
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much power over these turbulent princes 
of Hindoo origin. In A.D, 75 1 Emperor 
T’ien Pao sent 80,000 troops to subdue 
prince Ko-lo-fung. The latter defended the 
imperial army and annihilated nearly 
00,000 imperial troops. To commemorate 
this victory, the prince built a tomb which 
is still in existence and can be seen neai 
Hsiakwan, near Talifu. 

This is not the first time that the 
Eniperoi' of China was humiliated by the 
Hindoo Prince Ko-lo-fung. The Emperor 
after a couple of years of this defeat, sent 
another large army to conquer Yunnan. 
Prince Ko-lo-fung and his able generals met 
them and fought a battle in which the impe- 
rialists lost 200,000 men. To signalize this 
great victory the prince set up a huge 
tablet which is 14 feet in length and 2 feet 
thick and 8 feet broad. 1'his rdso could be 
seen near the main road to Talitu. Afte*' 
this, Prince Ko-lo-fung assumed the title 
of Emperor and his successor rctabied the 
Scame title till 1259 A. D., when Mogol 
Empeior Kublai Khan overthrew the Song 
tlynasty of China and conquered the pro- 
vince of Yunnan. Since then the Hindoo 
rille of this province ceased to exist and 
Yunnan was annexed to the rest of the 
Empire. 

J am afraid space will not allow me to 
give detailed accounts of all that happened 
in this Province during the rule of the 
Indian Princes, but I cannot conclude this 
paper without mentioning a few more 
items of interest. The first walls of the city 
of Yunnanfu were built by Hindoo Prince 
Yong-cia-ih in A.D., 705, which existed till 
A.D., 13S3. These walls were replaced by 
the present strong nice walls. 

The city of Talifu is 12 days’ journey 
from Tengytieh on horse back or on sedan 
chair and the city of Yunnanfu is about 
the same distance from Talifu. In A.D., 
746 Prince Pi-lo-ko built the city walls of 
Talifu. Since then the capital of the 
vsouthern princes was in this beautiful his- 
torical city. 

During the reign of Chow dynasty B. C. 
1122 to 867 a Hindu Prince lived whose 
name was also Ah-yu. He had three sons 
by the names of Si-ten, Fu-pan, Yuen-te. 
The Prince had a jpeautiful chest-nut co- 
loured horse which was coveted by the 
three sons. In order to settle the dispute, 
• he let loose the horse and said, Whoever 
will be able to catch the horse, shall have 
it as Ws property.” So his third son Si-ten 


got the prize and called the spot where he 
caught the horse “Kin-ma-shan” or '‘gold 
horse mountain.” One day Fu-Pan and 
Yuente were walking about the mountain 
where they saw a bird hitherto unknown 
to anybody which they called “Pi-chi-shan” 
or “jade fowd mountain.” 

Sometimes c^^ter this. Prince .Ah-yu left for 
India, leaving his sons behind. After arrival 
in India he sent his brother-m-law with 
an escort to bring his sons back, but when 
the party arrived at Yung-chang Fu (a 
town foui days’ journey from Tengyueh), 
the barbarians obstn:^;ted them. So the 
party had to return to India. His three 
sons died near Yunnanfu. Priacc Ah-yu, in 
ord^r to keep the memory <.)f his sons. 



Rev. J. (). Fraser of Teng-yueli. • 

created “Fu-pan god” of the “jade fowl 
mountain,” Yuen-te god of the “Wei-teo- 
shan”, Si-ten god of “Kin-ma-shan” or 
gold horse mountain. “Two large Pai- 
fang,” (or memorial arch) writes Rev. 
Clark, “were built in 1884, situated on the 
main street in the suburb of the south gate 
of Yunnanfu ; they were called the Kin-ma 
Pi-chi.” 

It is gratifying to note,* how the 
Chinese of the present day are anxious to 
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honour and keep in memory the names and 
deeds of those Hindoo Princes of the by- 
gone days. It seems that the rule of the 
Hindoo Princes in this Province was in a 
flourishing condition from the beginning of 
the Christian era up to the 10th century, 
which is evidenced by the building of nu- 
merous temples and pagodas here. Prince 
Fong Yoh was one of the advanced rulers 
who built many temples containing 1400 
small and large rooms. He used 400,000 
fbs of brass to make 10,000 Buddhas 
and the Goddess of Mercy. Prince Fong- 
yoh also repaired the San-tie-Tse or three 
pagoda temple in A. I). S25. There is a 
temple near Talifu which is called Ih-ta-Tse 
or single pagoda which is 250 feet high. 
The structure of this pagoda is superior to 
others. “The bricks are well made,” writes 
Rev. Clark, “most of them contain well 
defined characters, one half in Sanscrit and 
the other half in Chinese. The Mahome- 
dans used it as fort and many loopholes 
still remain.”* fhe^e lines produced a thril- 
ling sensation in my mind and I was ver^ 
anxious to get a photograph of this 
pagoda. With this view I wrote a letter 
to Rev. Hanna of the Chinese Inland 
Mission of Talifu to furnish me with a copy 
of a photo of this interesting pagoda. Mr. 
Hanna wrote me h^ick that he could not 
find any character on the bricks of the 
temple and said that “probably the cha- 
racters are covered with plaster when the 
trustees of the temple repaired it after Mr. 
Clark left the station.” 

* This was during the Mahoniedan rebellion in this 
provinc“ over 40 years ago. 


This reply greatly disappointed me and 
1 then wrote a letter to Rev. Clark wdio is 
now in Tientsin. The following is the copy 
of the letter received in reply : — 

“China Inland Mission, 
North China, Tientsin, 
January 29, 1915. 
Dear Dr. Ram Lall Sircar, 

Many thanks for yours of the 6th De- 
cember 1914 to hand on the 4th. I am 
glad that my little book which I translated 
33 years ago has proved interesting to 
you. I did see on some bricks of the pago- 
da characters which I thought were Sans- 
crit. I may be wrong about Sanscrit, })c- 
cause I do not know that character, but 
the signs looked like an Indian language. 

I may never see my old province again 
where 1 was the first resident missionary 
and Englishman, and my wife ,a Swiss 
lady, the first foreign lady that entered the 
Province. She died at Talifu in 1883, and 
her son Samuel Tali is now an Electrical 
engineer in Shanghai ; of course I wish he 
were a missionary. 

1 wish you every success in your investi- 
gations. Lately we have had 6® degree 
below zero very cold.” 

In conclusion the writer begs to mention 
here that he has applied for leave which, if 
granted, will afford him an opportunity to 
undertake a journey through the province 
with a view to see these ancient “Tirthas” 
for himself and investigate the above 
matters fully from a Hindu point of view. 

Ram Lall Sircar. 

Medical Officer to H. B. M. Consulate, 
Tengyueb, China. 


WHAT INDIA PUT IN ENGLAND’S STOCKING IN 1914. 

By a. Baroness. 


1 SAT by the fire at Christmas-Tide and 
listened to the innocent prattle of child- 
hood, whose talk was all of the coming 
festival of Christmas, 1914. It is the cus- 
tom of white children to hang up their stock- 
ings on Christmas eve ; Father Christmas 
is supposed to come in the darkness of the 
night laden with gifts for the little ones. 
He comes in love, from his bundle of gifts 


he selects the ones best suited to the re- 
quirements of his children ; he may be said 
to be the material tyfje of the great Father, 
and thus he knows be^t what to give to 
everyone of his children, and so you dear 
Indian people may well understand what 
excitement there was in that little band. 
One said, “I wonder what Father Christmas 
will bring me?” One child cried, “I hope a 
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sword to kill all the Germans/' He was a 
brave child, full of life brought up on meat, 
and so the animal passions were strong. 
Another boy more delicate both in frame 
and constitution, who looked as if sickness 
had taught him many a lesson,— as you 
would say in the East, he had sown his 
;eed and was reaping his ATar/na—he said : 
‘I wish daddy Christmas would bring me 
I book about the holy people in India. I 
leard a lady say such a lot about i-hem 
ind can read all the devotion that is in ray 
leart to such a grand race. As 1 bow ray 
^eacl I offer the poorest outward homage I 
:ati, but how ill it expresses what my 
leart feels, how it bleeds for the suffering 
)f these dear ones, sufferings borne with 
)atience and fortitude, nay, more with 
grandeur that fills my whole soul with 
gratitude, devotion and love to India and 
iicr great sons. Here as I sit by the fire 1 
>eem to see something the English papers 
lave missed, something, the Indian people 
ire too noble, too great to speak of. It is 
:his : The Indian nation says, ‘‘England con- 
(iiered India.” It is a term I detest, it is the 
jne word I hate to hear coming from an 
[ndlan lip ; that word conquered, but as 
they have used it, 1 must ; if the English 
.conquered India, ii seems strange to me, 
the Press have missed the greatest gift 
India has placed in the stocking. Let us 
tabulate the packages: “lives” for the king, 
‘money” from the Princes to help the Eng- 
ish nation. These are indeed most won- 
lerful great gifts, but I think there is much 
uore, when I look deeper in the stocking. 

find another packet, it is labelled “For- 
^^iveness” for England and yet another 
abelled “Love” for the world ; and 
t seems on these two last, to those who 
have felt the warmth and magnitude of 
these presents, the message has come 
n its fullness. Transmitted by your 
Princes and your whole nation, who have 
risen with one mighty voice — (if the dis- 
tance the message has travelled has 
caused it to lose any of its initial force), 
t is only that the gentle voice has failed as 
^et to reach the whole of England, who 
s rendered somewhat deaf by the cold 
the western climate, i#is for you mighty 
i>aes with still higher# voices from behind 
i^ou to open the deaf ears of the West. Your 
patience may be taxed but what matters 
t'iat ? India has shown in the past that 
?er store of that commodity is ample. Let 
^ comfort to you dear people of 
11 ' 


India to know that England has 
England has seen. Remember the WeW 
IS practical. It is said in the English Sdripi*^ 
tures, “unless you see you will not believts/* 
Will you my dearest and fairest eastern 
flowers, sow this little humble packet Of 
seed in your fertile Eastern garden. It is 
too late to pift it in your stocking, so 
plant it in your garden. It is the seed of a 
new flower. A little note should be added : 
“These two presents come from the ancient 
past— from the Lighthouse of the Kishis } 
once again India has risen as she has ever 
done at the first opportunity given her 
and with no tardiness. She jumped at 
the chance to shew the whole world 
whal light she has ; that light no human 
hand can ever put out, it is the light of God, 
the light of the blessed glorious country to 
whom this light was given. And now the 
twice generous gifts fill the stocking of Bog* 
land teaching the West that sublime less 
of spirituatity which comes from the Eb 
to the West in her hour of need, a ne 
deeper, greater than money and life. It iS 
these vital packets, if I may be allowed to 
call them so, that lie under the more 
visible ones, it is these the English press 
has missed. But feign would I call your 
attention to the fact, that the messaM 
has come, perhaps deep down in the 
stocking, as yet few have got to the vciy 
bottom, so dazzled have they been 
with the glitter of gold and life. I 
want a book to learn more about the 
people of India. I wonder if they 
would tell me how to learn not to liie 
greedy ? And how not to want to €at 
too many sweets at the feast ? I get 
ill if I do and mother is sad, but they are so 
pretty and nice, I can't help it.” Another 
little girl wanted a doll to love. Thus anfl 
thus chatted these children and my miUHi 
wandered off to war subjects and I mUSCd 
on India and what she out of her bounty 
and storehouse of past ages bad given jis. 
I even ventured to wonder if the geutlg 
sons of mighty India themselves realise aP 
they have willingly and nobly put in Enff 
land's stocking for the coming 191S. Til 
English papers tell us of the large kj 
money, the generous Princes liave sent t< 
their King and their country in their BOlij 
of need. These papers relate how whkp 
regiments have ofieredi their services ask 
their lives ! We shall see that in print ani 
know it in fact. For alas 1 alas ! I liave miA 
the dear forms of these noble people timje 
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a®d wounded here in our streets, and 
asi fiold up my hands in recognition, the 
I catch sight of the dim dusky 


faces, I wonder if they know it will grow 
well in the east, it is called *‘gratitutk*” 
from England. 


LOVE THAT LIED 

By Annie O, Tiiibits, 

Author of That Money Can Buy,'’ “ Taken Unawares,” 
'‘No Roof to Shelter Her,” 

( All rights reserved ) 


I. 

“WT’S cruel, Paul. Sometimes 1 almost feel 
j[ that I hate him. I get wicked thoughts 
in my head when he— when he says 
such dreadful things. And to cut us off— 
turn us adrift — suppose he did ?” 

‘‘Never mind, Hilda sweetheart. I can 
take care of you. We’ll be married all the 
sooner, that’s all. I’ll take you away 
from him— out of his reach,” 

“But there’s Laura. What am I to do 
about b^r, Paul ? My little Laura ?” 

Paul Kirby stood still. His face took on 
a graver look, for Pfis small salary would 
not be enough to support Hilda and her 
sister as well, and, as he knew, Hilda 
would break her heart if Laura suffered. 

And it seemed as if she would. Old 
Edward Grant was an ill-tempered, mean 
old man, and though he had saved Plilda 
and her sister from starvation when he 
adopted them on their father’s ruin and 
death a year ago, he had done so grudg- 
it^gly and complainingly. 

“And he’s very ill now,” Hilda said. 
“His rage last night brought on one of his 
heart attacks, and he isn’t really any better 
to*day, and— -and — he insisted on having 
pen and paper this morning and making a 
fresh will.” 

“A fipesh will ?” 

“Yes, leaving everything — everything to 
the Home for Cripples. You know his only 
son was a cripple for years before he died, 
and' sometimes I think that is what makes 
him so bitter and cruel to us. Sometimes 
I feet sorry for him, and sometimes I— I 
hat^ him,” 


She broke off. The door had opened 
softly, and Laura, a vivid, bright girl of 
twenty, stood on the threshold. Behind 
her an old servant waited with a tea-tray. 

Laura came forward. Her little red 
mouth, that usually looked like a rosebud, 
was set and hard. Her blue eyes had a 
peculiar steely glitter. 

“I heard what you said,” she remarked. 
“That uncle is going to cut us out of his 
will. The hateful old man ! The wicked 
old man !” 

Hilda rose. She had grown white, and 
she pushed forward in a strained, mechani- 
cal way, a table for her uncle’s old house- 
keeper to put down the tea-tray upon. 
Elizabeth set out the cups and saucers. 
The rattle of them came dulled and almost 
metallic to Hilda’s ears. She was thinking 
“We shall be penniless — homeless. Laura 
will starve. There is nothing we can do. 
If uncle dies now the new will will ruin us— 
ruin us !” 

Laura’s voice, high-pitched, talking to 
Paul, made her want to cry out — to stop it. 

“It’s abominable — cruel. Why did 
adopt us and let us live here doing nothing 
—thinking we should inherit his money— it 
he did not mean to leave it to us after 
all ?” Laura was saying shrilly. We might 
have learnt to get our own livings— he 
might have had us ^aught something to do. 
And now— are you s^jre he has really made 
a new will ?” She added, turning to Hilda. 

“Yes,” Hilda answered wearily. ® 
in his room now — I saw it — he pointed U) 
it and told me what he had doije.” 

Elizabeth lingered over the Tlie 
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arrangements seemed to take a long time, 
and there was a queer, alert look on her 
hard face, as though her thought were not 
on what she was doing. 

''Everything to go to the Home for 
Cripples ’—everything Laura asked. 

“Yes— everything.’' Hilda turned. She 
looked desperately tired, and as Elizabeth 
put up the lights her face seemed almost 
haggard. She had been up all night with 
the old man, and she would have to be up 
again to-night, too. Paul sighed sharply. 
He would have given all he pos.sessed to 
take her away and place her out of reach 
of the care and worry. Edward Grant had 
been a cruel old man to her, and she had 
borne the brunt of all his ill-temper during 
the last year, shielding Laura, keeping it 
all from her, as he knew very well, 
although she prenteiided otherwii^c. Now 
things bad come to a crisis. 

It was a more terrible crisis than he 
knew. 

Hilda mechanically poured out the tea 
while Elizabeth reluctantly withdrew from 
the room. 

^ “That horrid old woman !” Laura ex- 
claimed. “She wants to kno v everything 
— hanging about— eavesdropping— ’’ 

“Laura !“ 

“Well, it's true," cried Laura defiantly. 
“She does. She thinks she has a right over 
uncle, and she hates us—’’ 

“Oh, no, no !” cried Hilda. “You're 
hard on the poor old thing. And vshe is 
anxious, like ourselves, for uncle always 
told her he had left her provided for in the 
old will. And, anyhow, it’s horrid of us 
to be talking like this and thinking of 
money while uncle is ill and suffering and— 
and— hark— this is the doctor.” 

She rose abruptly from her scat and 
went out, leaving Laura and Paul silent, 
Laura stared into the fire, her lips set and 
tight upon her little teeth. 

“The horrid old man ! The cruel old 
man !” 

“May be he will get better,” Paul said. 

“Let's hope be will.” 

They heard the doctor come out again 
presently. The door was ajar, and every 
word came distinctlj^o those two wait- 
ing in the room. Afterwards, how bitterly 
Paul remembered ! 

The doctor was speaking quickly and 
* emphatically to Hilda. Elizabeth stood 
with jbhe hall door open ready to let him 
out^ 
r - 


“Give the drops for the pain if it 
come on again, but the chief thing it 
ishment. Kemember that. On no4eei!)eMt: 
must that be neglected. Every ten mintltei 
—brandy and milk. You will be very 
careful about that ?” s 

“Yes, I will b<; careful about that.” 

“Five mintftes' neglect might be fatal. 
You will not forget.” 

“I will not forget.” 

The hall door fell to with a thtt44 
Afterwards it seemed like a blow at Patil% 
very heart. 

Laura turned, with her face alert and 
curiously sharp, and the peculiar steely 
glitter back in her eyes. 

“It would be easy for Hilda to get the 
will— and burn it— to-night, "she whispered. 
“He might send the new will to the lawyer 
in the morning. Pve no doubt he will, un- 
less—'" 

Unless what ? 

Afterwards Paul thornghUhe read bitter- 
ly well the look that was on Hilda's face 
as she came into the room. 

II 

i he house was ([uiet— it seemed already 
almost like the house ot the dead. Only in 
the hall below the big grandfather efock 
ticked heavily, steadily amidst the silence. 

Laura heard it as she opened her door 
and listened. Suddenly with a dtiU wbirr^ 
ing sound it struck the hour. Two 
o'clock !— the hour when life is at its loweft 
ebb, when the heart grows faint in its beat 
and the chill of death creeps into the blood. 

Death ! Laura set her little white teetih 
and, leaving her door open, noiselessly 
crossed the landing into her uncle's roolb. 

Her face peering in was the bonniest 
thing in the world to Hilda. Slie was, 
eight years younger than herself^ and* 
Hilda had adored her ever since a nyrse 
had put the tiny white-robed, soft little 
morsel of a baby into her arms, nearly 
twenty years ago. • ^ 

She lifted her head wearily as the dooi? 
pushed open, and her eyes brightened 0 
little. 

“You, Baby ?” she cried. “Why arejofi 
not asleep? . o 

Laura came forward on tiptoeaeMm 
the room. ^ * mm 

On the old-fashioned high 
mahogany bedstead the old man 
easily, propped almoft npright : his toag, 
thin arms stretched out straight lipon 
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tovistlcit, his face grty, pinched, ghastly 
against the white of the pillows and the 
red of the curtains behind. 

*‘Y6tt’U be dead,” Laura said “you look 
ghastly now and you’U never keep awake. 
You go and let me take your place. Til be 
very careful. I can give him all the doctor 
said*-^let me do it.*' 

^ Her pink fairy -like face had an odd look 
Hilda hesitated. She was fearfully tried. 
All last night she had struggled against 
sl^p and’ during the day she had had no 
time for such relief. She felt if she yielded 
a moment's relaxation now she would be 
done for, for it was all she <jould do to keep 
her eyes open. 

She rose heavily. 

“Are you sure you can ?” she asked. 

‘T'm sure,” said Laura. And her round 
red lips were set tightly upon her white 
teeth. “You see.” 

“But — ^yesterday he wouldn’t take any- 
thing from anyone but me or Elizabeth. 
Suppose he recognises you to-night?” 

“Lend me your dressing-gown,” Laura 
suggested quickly. “He won’t distinguish 
us then. Yours is red. Let me have it— he 
won’t know it from the curtains.” 

She slipped it off her sister’s shoulders 
and put it about her own. Hilda drooped 
suddenly. 

”I am tired,” she said. “More than I 
kAew Oh, Laura, I shall be so glad — so 
glad if you can take my place— just for a 
Httle while.” , 

“Yes, I can,” said Laura quickly, 

“You will be punctual— the brandy 
every five minutes— you won’t forget.” 

“No, I won’t forget,” said Laura. 

Paul unable to sleep that night, did not 
even go to bed. An odd restlessness pos- 
.sessed him, and Hilda’s grey- white face 
and eyes haunted him persistently. He 
could not get the look of them out of his 
thoughts. She looked as if she was on the 
verge of a breakdown or some crisis. No 
doubt her uncle’s sudden illness had upset 
her, and his bad temper and meanness had 
tola upon her during the past year. Poor 
little Hilda: He set his teeth. He would 
Kt. her away as soon as he could— marry 
her as quickly as possible, and take her 
away» oitt of reach of the insults which her 
uncle hurled upon her daily. 

Tbiniffs he 4iad Overheard sometimes 
came ba<^k to him as he sat 

iirbile the clocks^ strhtsk the hours one after 
the otfaer^lcven^tweive-^one I Th<» old 


man called her bad names^Mpauper 
“fool”; he had even iieard him ^tauuther 
with her father’s inability to make money 
and his ruin. Why had he (Paul) ever 
allowed it? Why had he not married her 

months ago and taken her out Of it ? Poor 
little girl. 

He rose restlessly. The fire had shrunk 
in the grate to a mere handful of red cin. 
ders. The room felt cold, and everything 
seemed strangely, uncannily still. 

He opened the window and looked out. 
The night lay calm, quiet, with a fretful 
moon gleaming from between dull clouds 
that covered the sky ; and across the road, 
through the trees there shone dully one 
single light like a star— the light as he 
knew that burnt in old Edward Grant’s 
room, where Hilda watched the sick old 
man whose waning strength w6uld flicker 
and die out if she left him for five minutes 
alone ! 

A sudden burning impulse made Paul 
put his feet through the open window and 
slip down on to the grass below. Some- 
thing took him on, down the little path 
and out into the open road. / 

Bigger houses lined the other side of that 
road, and Edward Grant’s was one— much 
more imposing and wealthy than the one 
in which Paul lodged, and the difference 
struck him sharply. It seemed immense to 
him to-night, almost threatening, empha- 
sising his own poverty and the poor home 
which would be the only thing he could 
offer Hilda. 

But thank heaven she loved him and did 
not care for riches. It did not matter 
whether he was rich or poor. Paul almost 
wished that Edward Grant would stick to 
his new will and leave her penniless and 
him (Paul) her sole provider. 

But perhaps the old man would get 
better. It was only a matter of keeping up 
his strength the doctor had said, and Hilda 
would see to that. She would not neg- 
lect , 

An odd sound broke in upon his thoughts 
and upon the intense silence of the night— 
a sound of pattering like soft rain. 

As he listened it stopped, and then an 
instant later began*^ again, the sonod of 
something dripping, like a gutter faintly 
overflowing. 

Scarcely knowing why, Paul went inat 
the .gate and up to the bouse» kee^g to 
the grass verge as he.did so, and cot^ng to 
a stand fttiU nnnr^aite the room m wh^h the 
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li^ht btirued, &nd theti he save a low cry, 
Birln<di %he next loometit he checked as 
sharply in his throat. 

The window was open, and a dark red 
:artain drawn half way across it half hid 
From his sight a figore that bent over the 
sill-^ .figure stretching out a thin hand 
which Ipoked white and girlish in the dark* 
aess, and that was pouring slowly and as 
juietily 9 S possible something on lO the 
roof of the bow window which stretched 
aut below. 

Paralysed, fascinated , his heart cold 
with sudden horror and a fear which he 
lid not realise, Paul stood back in the 
ihelter • of some laurel bushes and stared 
upwards watching. He saw one after an- 
other three or four glasses of something 
white poured out, down the tiles into the 
gutter that ran round the window undc”- 
neath, and then last of all something from 
a jug— water, may be— or what ? 

He dared not ask himself. He dared not 
think Dully, dazedly he stood staring, 
straining his eyes through the darkness in 
vain to see who it was, dreading the recog- 
nition and hating himself for the thoughts 
that were gathering and gaining in force in 
his mind. 

What was it that had been poured out 
into the gutter below. And why ? Was it 
milk, and brandy and water afterwards to 
wash away the w'hite stain ? 

And the doctor had said — keep up his 
strength ! 

A sudden shudder shook Paul from head 
to foot. .A sudden sick cold at his heart 
gripped him with almost physical nausea. 
He put out his hand, groping blindly for 
the trunk of a tree to support him, while 
his eyes still stared, fascinated, hypnotised 
by the little glimmer of light which came 
from behind the now empty window. 

What had happened in that room 
above ? Why had all the liquid been poured 
out into the gutter ? 

Sickness at the horror of his thoughts 
overcame him For a moment he stood, 
unable to think clearly, until at last 
suddenly there came to him the thought of 
what he must do. There was only one 
course for him to ^ke— to go over at 
onoe«-*to arouse the nouse, to save the old 
man if he could. 

He started forward, but the next instant 
he knew that the work was already out of 
his Ipods. Another light sprang up in 
anjpier rocnu in the house. It was followed 


almost immediately by others, and 
after a breathing space, there caole'ihe 
sound of a door being unbarred tothe 
night, the dull thud of it as it opened Uhd 
fell too again, and tlien out into the roAd 
came hurrying a little huddled figure. 

It was Elizabeth. Hhe was going for 
the doctor. 

In the morning Paul’s landlady shook 
her bead as she put down his eggs and 
bacon upon the breakfast table, 

"They say he’s gone, the poor old man- 
in the night— about half-past two. Nobody 
ever expect*^ him to go off like that, but ft 
was his heart, I suppose. He always suf- 
fered with it, and what with the rages be 
used to fiy into, perhaps it’s a wonder after 
all he didn’t go off before. It’ll be his 
heart that failed at the end, you’ll see." 

It was. 

Ill 

Paul felt as if he toonvas dead in the fol- 
lowing days. His heart was like a stone io 
his breast, and it was almost with horror 
that he obeyed the summons from HUda 
and went to her. 

She was standing in a darkened room, 
leaning against the mantelpiece, looking 
pitifully small and wan and helpless in her 
dismal black. Yet Paul knew. 

He stood still upon the threshold. She 
came slowly forward, and as he did so be 
saw that a strange, desperate efaanj^ had 
come over her. She did not look like his 
old Hilda. A strange, terrible shadow and 
dread lay upon her face, in her violet eyes, 
in her tightened lips. It was as if she was 
trying to hold herself in, to preserve a 
rigid calm that was threatened by some 
overmastering emotion. She seemed -to 
face him with reluctance. ♦ 

"Paul,” she said. "Why didn’t you 
come before ?” * 

He stammered something in rei»!y, but 
he did not attempt to take her in his^aims. 
Between them was a memory, aborror-f- 
the ghost of an old, dead man. w 

"Hilda— I’ve wanted to— I couldn't*-d-*)*4 
couldn’t write* either for — Hilda»*'I**"d^ 
guessed.” ' > 

She gave a start, and her vitdet 4^ 
looked with sudden questiem into 

"Guessed what ?” she b(natmBd.i i* 

Her voice, her manner, theifeaylA 
him that there was noehanee •mlhis 
mistake I It was all 

away his head. ^ ' 
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he said, “the--the nourish- 
which was to keep life in the Old 
man— poured out— I saw you— at the 
window.*’ 

**Me ? You saw me ?** 

‘T came— I didn’t know why— I was 
thinking of you so much— /ill you were 
undergoing ; and I could not bear it, and 
so I came here and stood and watched— 
not meaning to watch, but just to be near 
you 

She was staring at him now with eyes . 
which seemed to have grown suddenly 
black. They did not move from his face. 

‘‘ fell me— all you saw,” she said in a 
queer, gasping voice. 

“That was all— only you pouring out 
the milk— like that ! Oh, heavens, Hilda, 
in God’s name why did you do that ?” 

He caught her hands. She shrank from 
him : and then suddenly abruptly lifted her 
head. 

“Paul, you’ll sa^f nothing ?” she asked. 

He loosed her hands sharply. She clasp- 
ed them and held them up imploringly, her 
eyes still on his face, 

“Paul — you won’t speak, will you i 
Yoa’ll say nothing ? Oh, if you ever loved 
me— keep silent about that ? 

It was his turn to stare. He was 
aghast. This the Hilda he had known and 
loved ? It was incomprehensible. 

You— you — could let the old man die — 
like that ?” he cried. “Hilda— for heaven’s 
sake contradict it— say something— oh, 
even lie about it if you can make me 
believe in you ? Oh, Hilda, for heaven’s 
sake make me believe in you again ?” 

She pushed him from her. 

“There’s only one thing I want— your 
silence,” she said. “Believe what you like. 
‘Think what you will. It doesn’t matter— 
you couldn’t prove anything alter all, so 
I — I don’t care. It doesn’t matter to me !” 

“What? Hilda, what does this mean? 
What are you saying? I must be mad 
Hilda» tell me — tell me I was mistaken that 
night?” 

SI c gave an odd, shrill laugh, and jer- 
king back her head, looked him full in the 
eyes. 

“Why should I?” she said. “Why 
should I do anything of the sort ? I have 
all I care for how— the money for Laura. 
That was all I wanted. The new will is 
gOhe-^burnt— and J^otrie’s future is safe.” 

“The wifi ? Did you destroy that too?” 

Her eyes seemed wild^ dased, but they 


clung still to his face* She stood alto, 
gether motionless, like a figure of stone 
only once she swayed just A little. 

“Why should I deny it? Yes--»-l--des. 
troyed that— too.” 

He stood very cold, frozen from head to 
foot, dazed, too, with the horror of.it, all-., 
the incomprehensible, unbelievable^ horror. 
Hilda— a murderess ! 

Suddenly he turned and lurched to the 
door. He groped blindly for the handle, 
found it, and went out. . 

Hilda put up her hand with a strange, 
mechanical action, and then let it fall 
heavily to her side. Her eyes were on the 
door now. She was watching-^-watching— 
waiting for it to open again. For he 
would not go like that ? Surely he would 
not take her at her word— he could not go 
like that? 

She stood quite still for nearly ten 
minutes, her eyes and ears on a strain- 
listening— listening for the sound of him re- 
turning, and when the door opened again 
at last, she gave a cry and stretched out 
her hands, stumbling blindly forward. 

“Paul !” / 

“It isn’t Paul. It— why, Hilda— Hilda ! 
What is the matter ?” 

Hilda reeled, then caught blindly at her 
sister. 

“Lorrie,” she gasped in a whisper. “He 
knows — he found out the truth — and he 
thinks it was I. I lied to him for your 
sake. Oh, my darling I couldn’t speak 
about it before, and we never will again. 
It shall be our secret— our secret”— she 
stared round wildly, as if ghosts haunted 
the darkened room where the dead man 
had lived— “we’ll never, never think of it 
again even, but this once. I must tell you 
—we’ll keep silence. We know Paul, and he 
won’t speak. He thinks it was I.” 

Laura’s little pink, fairy-like face was 
white too, like a mask, and it had grown 
strangely rigid and frightened. 

“I— I don’t understand.”' » 

“Oh, Laura, baby— my baby ! Don’t 
n^ake it harder for me. He— Paul— saw you 
throw out the milk and brandy, and he 
thinks it was I he saw. And I hed to him 
—I let him think— your sake, and he 
must never know the^truth-^never know ; 

1 shall forget him in time, and ah ! baby, 
I’ve always loved you so !” ^ 

There was a wild cry in her ^oice that 
rang through the room and seeing to 
sting into life something in Laura ^ 
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been dead. She gave a cry, and dropping 
shuddering to the floor buried her face in 
her bands. 

^^Oh, HiWa-^Hilda ! It^s nearly killed me. 
Hilda/ listen. You may well think such 
things of me. Oh, I deserve it, for it is what 
I tried to be— a murderess. Hilda— hold 
me ! Qh# these days have been like a night- 
mare, Hilda ! I intended it. I meant to 
let uncle die. That was why I came in 
the middle of the night and made you go to 
your room. 1 meant to sit there and— and 
—wait until he fainted. It would only be 
ten minutes 1 thought, not long, and after 
you'd gone I sat down to wait. But I 
couldn't bear it. The minutes were like 
hours, I seemed to hear things — voices in 
the room, and the footsteps of ghosts and 
whisperings, and oh ! at last I got up and 
stood beside the bed, and I saw his eyes 
wide open, staring at me, and-* and that 
frighteiied me. I could’t stand it— 1 ran— 
ran for Elizabeth. 

“She was already outside thedooi— ready 
—as if she knew. 

‘T gasped out to her that I was fright- 
ened— that I couldn’t stand it, and she saw 
Ae into bed, and then gave me something 
warm to drink, and she went and took 1113^ 
place. Oh, Hilda ! Hilda !’’ 

Hilda had started up, and now had her 
two hands on Laura’s shoulders, forcing 
her upright to look into her face. 

“Laura ! Elizabeth took your place ?’’ 

“Yes,” Laura nodded. 


“And--and--you didn’t pour away the 
milk aftet all ?” ^ ^ ^ 

“No.” Laura broke down 80l:^iingv 
“But I meant to— it was what I meant w 
do, and God has let him die on paiTpoik^ 
because I was so wicked. Oh, Hilda, can I 
ever be forgiven ?” 

Hilda clasped her sister in her arms* 
Always a baby she had been to her— a little 
child for her to protect— and she had been 
rearly to make the most desperate sacrifice 
for her, and now as yet she could not 
realise. But suddenly Laura’s own words 
roused her. 

“Oh, Hilda, tell me what I can do to be 
forgiven ! Oh ! And you — and Paul • 

**Go and fetch Paul,” Hilda said in a' 
whisper “Tell him— what you’vfe told rbe 
— anu say— say— I lied to save you-^asl 
lliought. Oh, Laura, make him fOtgivein© 
that lie !” 

# * * ^ ^ 

She could only think of that as yet, att4 
it did not come to hen until later tha^it 
had been Elizabeth who had practically 
murdered the old man and burnt the 
which left her, together with bis t.w6 
nieces, penniless. Elizabeth, who made sate 
of her future by letting Edward Grant die ; 
and perhaps even though she might never 
have been suspected she might nave con- 
victed herself, for to-day, in the lunatic 
asylum in which she is confined, she con- 
stantly re-enacts that night when she sat 
in the darkness and watched' her old 
master’s life go out. 


ITALY AND GERMANY 


S INCE the outbreak of the present Euro- 
pean cataclysm German militarism— 
an ism ingrained inthe Teutonic blood 
and carefully fostered by such scholars as 
Treitschke and Bernhardi, has commenced 
its terrific role. This German, or to be 
more acurate, Prussian militarism did 
not develop out of ^march’s adroit policy 
but it claims its origin centuries back. 
Ever since the Hapsburg Dynasty with- 
drew from Germany proper, to develop its 
own dominions, Germany has been the 
coclroit and battlefield for all the big and 
bl^^y fights of restless European nations. 


In the Thirty Years’ War (1618 — 48) the 
French, the Danc.s, the Swedes, the ^PpleC, 
the Austrians, and even the Spaoiaitis 
fought their battles and wroug^ 
havoc on German soil. Then came « .the 
Seven Years’ War (IT-^G-GSland lastly, the 
First Napoleon carried on the lengthy 
campaigns for the supremacy of Prai|ce 
on that same unhappy ground. She 
thus torn up and looted over aad.tiv^'r 
again with all their hundreds of attendant 
evils. No wonder that this led Fcipijfeia 
to devote most of her resovrees tofArahds 
the building up of a strpng araiy %1k|(dt 
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would lie able to withstand any future 
j^ggrejs^ion from outside. The rulers and 
statesmen of Prussia came to this paiu- 
fttl conclusion and acted accordingly 
with unp^edented earnestness. More- 
ovcr» while the last vestige of Feudalism 
was fast dying out from Western Europe, 
Germany retained to some extent several 
of its evil elements, specially her privileged 
aristocracy. The scions of this aristocra- 
tic body still hold the high military posi- 
tions and extol the prestige of the service 
with a fevwish enthusiasm.* The geogra- 
phical position of the country and the exis- 
tence of a learned and keen aristocratic 
class strongly imbued with the traditions 
bf medieval chivalVy, then, are the two 
principal causes which go to explain the 
reckless attitude of the Prussianised Ger- 
many of to-day. 

To such militarism of Prussia has been 
given a tremendous impetus by the auda- 
cious policy of the Iron Chancellor who 
found no other huiaau way of uniting 
Germany than a ruthless series of bloody 
wars. It is the purpose of this short 
article to set forth the work of the two 
greatest statesmen and diplomats of the 
nineteenth centuryEurope— Cavour and Bis- 
marck — and to shew that though both Italy 
and Germany faced the same problem and 
worked for and achieved the same end, yet 
owing to the pursuance of different policies 
the two countries developed difierently— one 
has become the lover of peacef and 
promoter of “culture’' and the other the 
worshipper of “blood and iron” and the 
originator of “kultur.“$ Each of these 
two men — Cavour and Bismarck could be 

Not only military positions but civil positions 
as 'well. When Dr. Dernburg, a bourgeoisie, who is 
at present unsuccessfully pleading the case of Germany 
in* this country (U. S. A,), was raised to the head of 
the colonial office in 1907 by the Kaiser “it was a 
reat shock to the Junkers, who thought that such 
igh positions were the natural monopoly of those 
of noble lineage and resented the appointment of a 
business *man of American training, as successor to 
Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg." 

t Only comparatively ; for a real lover of peace 
would not have robbed Turkey of Tripoli as Italy 
has doae.-EdM M. R. 

% The distinction between “kultur” and “culture" 
has been admirably discussed by Prof, Mather of 
Princeton University. “Kultur," he says, “means 
the organised efficiency bf a nation in the broadest 


held more or less responsible for the 
present attitude of the two cotintries. 

Of the constructive works of the nine- 
teenth century after the downfall of the 
Napoleonic regime by the Great Coalition, 
the unification of Italy and Germany 
towers over all History presents many 
personages— Buddha, Asoka, Jesus, Ccesar, 
Mohammad, Hildebrand, Cromwell’ 
Washington — each of whom seems to 
gather and unite all the vital forces of his 
environments and transmit them modified 
and vitalised by his own personality, 
which in many cases shapes the future 
stand of a nation and becomes its guiding 
spirit. The works of Cavour and Bismarck 
might, perhaps, be considered in that light. 

Cavour was born in 1810 of a cosmo- 
politan aristocratic family in Piedmont, 
an insignificant state in the north-west of 
Italy. He had military training ; and at 
twenty entered the service of the king. 
Soon, however, he incurred the displeasure 
of the king for his liberal opinions and had 
to resign. This happened in 1831 ; and for 

sense — its successful achievement in civil and militnry 
administration, industry, commerce, finance, and in 
a quite secondary way in scholarship, letters, and art(^” 
“Kultur applies lo a nation as a whole, implying 
an enlightened government to which the individual 
is strictly subordinated. Thus kultur is an attribute 
not of individuals— whose particular interests, on 
the contrary, must often be sacrificed to it— but of 
nations.” Culture is the opposite of all this. “It 
is an attribute not of nations as a whole, but of 
accomplished individuals...The aim of culture is the 
enlightened and humane individual, conversant 
with the best values of the past and sensitive to 
the best values of the present. The open-minded- 
ness and iraaj^ination implied in culture are poten- 
tially destructive to a highly organized national 
kultur. A cultured leader is generally tOo much 
alive to the point of view of his rival to be a wholly 
convinced partizan. Hence he lacks the intensity, 
drive, and narrowness that make for conuietitive 
success. ...he has too great a respect for the di&rences 
between men’s gifts to formulate any rigid plan 
which requires for its execution a strictly regimented 
humanity. He will sacrifice a little efficiency that 
life may be more various, rich, and delightful." That 
is why, Mr. Mather says, Spartans and Macedo 
nians with abundant kultur had been able to beat 
the Athenians, who had merely very high culture. 
“The Romans had kultur, and the Hellenistic world 
wore their yoke. Germany unquestionably had 
admirable kultur, and none of the mere cultured 
nations who are leagued against her could hope 
to beat her singly,** On the other hand Gertbany 
has singularly little cultu^ She has wijlingly 
sacrificed the culture of a few leading individuals to 
the kultur of the Empire as a whole," 
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I'eat^ he devated his time 
aaid ^mmj to farming, Jeaming every 
detail or agriealttire. He often travelled 
over Switerland, Francej and England, 
HIsi passion for contemporary polities was 
great- That the nineteenth ceptnry was 
the age of liberalism and nationaHsm no 
one else grasped more clearly and earnestly 
than he’, l^nt how could he express his 
longings to his fellow-countrymen g«*oand 
under the tyranny of absolutism? After 
maturing his plans he founded his liberal 
organ ‘‘11 KiSxorgimento’’ in which he 
penned volumes of articles on politics and 
economics. The aims of the paper were 
“independence, union between the princes 
and people, and reforms.’* 

Bismarck was born of an aristocratic 
family in 1815, and was reared in the tradi- 
tions of feudalism. Though he left the pre- 
cincts of the university without a diploma, 
“he distinguished himself by his capacity 
for beer drinking rather than for scholar 
8hip.’’He was known amongthe students as 
“mad Bismarck.” “His wine cellar was his 

first care He quaffed huge cups of mixed 

cl^mpagne and porter, he awoke his 
guests in the morning by firing pistols 
close to their ears, and he terrified his ladv 
cousins by turning foxes into the drawing 
room.” He was, nevertheless, a voracious 
reader. He made one or two trips to 
France and Holland, but did not stay there 
long. Thus the boy developed into a man 
in a closed atmosphere where a single ray 
of the nineteenth century ideas could not 
penetrate. In 1847 Cavour founded his 
paper “II Risorgimento” to herald the 
ideas of liberty and freedom. And in the 
same year Bismarck stepped into the 
threshold of the Frankfort Parliament 
to champion the cause of absolutism and 
its necessary appanage, the aristocracy. 

The glorious Italian republics of the 
earlier days had been mingled with the 
dust of oblivion amidst the continuous 
clamourings and conflicts of the rival popes 
and emperors. After Waterloo they were 
split up into seven states, with Austria 
lording over them all except the little but 
sturdy state of Piedmont, "“The diplomats 
in the congress of ^enna under the in- 
fluence of the reaciffonary leader Prin^ 
Metternich ignored the rising aspirations 
of the multitude who groped for liberty. 
The the age was, nevertheless, 

slow^ and silently instilling the minds 
of tit masses. In vain did the Holy 
12 


Alliance endeavour to qudl the Tg’fonetji 
of this noble sentiment. In Italy 
plots were made, secret societies ( eairbch 
nari) were formed, countless ^padiphlete 
issued, but all these attempts attained no 
fruition. The people 8ufl[ered ; but they did 
not lose heart. They now Immi 
that liberty ’based on constitntional 
government as typified by England cottH 
not be easily achieved. Being under tte 
domination of successive foreign rultifs 
they did not even know their own resour- 
ces; Italy was disunited politically as well A# 
sentimentally. Constitutional liberty eo^d 
not be achieved without unity; What 
kind of unity ?— -Federal, repumkan, dr 
monarchical ? If federal, where wAs thnt 
common bond which gives vigour Mtid 
stimulates strength, brushing aside the 
petty interests of the individual states? 
If republican, who should be the-president ? 
Would it be possible or advi.sabie to adopt 
such a radical step at once ? If monarchi- 
cal, who should take the royal sceptre ? 
Would the other kings prove so patriotic 
as to relinquish all their age-long privileges 
and honor for the creation of the Italian 
Nationality at the mere will of the ccHd* 
mon people ? These were the problem! 
which were confronting the mind of young 
but vigorous Cavour. * But one point 
stood in the fore-front : Unity, Unity ol 
whatever kind was needed. 

Now let us turn to Germany, William I 
came to the throne in 1797 and ruled 
till 1888. He strongly believed that 
Prussia’s destiny depended on her army. 
When he failed to get the necessary appro- 
priation to carry out his strategic reforms 
and when a dead-lock between him and 
the parliament seemed imminent, Otto v on 
Bismarck Schonhausen, the open foe of con* 
stitutionalism and democracy, came to the 
rescue of the king. " “I will rather 
with the king,” he retorted, “than forsAkf 
your majesty in the consent with parfin 
mentary government.” Bismarck waifttimj 
and there appointed President Of ttk 
Ministry (1862) and his boldness, 8clf*re 
Uance and will-power saved the crown frop 
being “thrust into the powerless positioii 
of the English crown, which seems mOrsn 
like a smartly decorative cupola on tW 
State edifice than its cjjentral pillar of 

♦ There was aaatlier problem btefore 
Napoleaa HI tboaght of an Italian 
nndcr the honorary prcaidenCTr of the Pope, nrhkti 
Cavour was most aktasteftil. 
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p0tt| as I consider ours/’ Like Mettcrnicb 
his idea was to crush all French revolu- 
tionary idfas and maintain the monarchy 
backed by a privileged aristocracy. 

Eut by supporting absolutism and 
militarism as against liberalism and 
progress Bismarck alienated the good will 
of the neighbouring states 'which became 
more democratic and peace-loving under 
the domination of the Napoleonic ideas 
for 5"ears. realized that Prussians 

success gradual subordination of 

their b^n interests to her. The easy 
going life of the southern and central 
states of Germany were jeopardised by the 
vigorous and practical schemes of aggres- 
sive Prussia, and the people were taken 
aback at her military predominance. 

The problem before Bismarck was how 
to bring about the unification of 
Germany-^Germany composed of about 
forty states hostile to Prussia. In war 
he saw the only chance for German unity. 
Before Cavour lay the triple problems 
of unity, independence, and liberty ; 
but before Bismarck unity only. Drunk 
with the idea of feudal traditions his 
people did not demand liberty. And 
Germany attained her independence in the 
so called glorious War of Liberation in 
1813. The cry was for unity and Bismarck 
gave that to Germany by “blood and 
iron’*. ♦ 


* Would it not have been possible to achieve the 
unification of Germany by peaceful means ? This is 
one of the most debatable points in modern European 
history. Ar^juments equally convincing could be 
adduced on either side. Why did not Prussia try to 
become a model state and thus win the sympathy of 
her neighbours just as Piedmont under Cavour and 
Victor Emmanuel did ? If Austrian leadership in 
Germany was so detestable to Prussia and if Austria 
stood as a stumbling-block to the realization of 
German unity, why did not Prussia persuade her by 
way of compensation and other diplomatic moves to 
relinquish that traditional idea of lording over 
Germany towards which she did not have any serious 
aggrAsive policy ? Could not Bismarck succeed in 
bringing home to Austria that her interest lay in the 
Balkans and not in Germany and Italy ? German 
diplomacy was 'v^ell aware of all these ; but Bismarck 
could not convince himself of tlie possibility of peac- 
ably solving any such vital problems concerning these 
nations so at variance with each other, Prussian 
leadership in Germany was as detestable to Austria 
as Austria’s to Prussia. Had not the Emperor 
Francis Joseph thought it prudent to sacrifice the rich 
and fertile plains of Lombardy for ever and •submit 
to Napoleon IH with a dramatic suddenness (Peace 
of Villafranca^ rather than to accept the great help 
coming from Germany tinder the leadership of 
Prussia ? If the Germans undet Prussia were allowed 


Not so easy was the task of Cavour 
but by his genius he made the ta^ easy. 
Piedmont was not the dominant state fn 
Italy as Prussia was and -still is in 
Germany. She ,liad but fmir million 
inhabitants, while Prussia eould rely 
upon her eighteen million of fairly well 
trained citizens. So she could not assert 
the policy of “might is right.” ' Instead 
through Cavour’s intelligent manipulation 
of statesmanship and diplonlacy sh« 
became a model state— a state with a 
liberal constitution and full of future 
promise, a state which proved to be and 
was understood by the people of the 
remaining states as a guiding star in 
the chaotic atmosphere of downtrodden 
Italy. In this way Cavour succeeded in 
uniting the voice of the people— the first 
step to reach the desired end. With united 
Italy, which to Metternich, only a few 
decades ago, was merely a “geographical 
expression,” and with the help of the 
mighty Napoleon, Austria was soon 
driven out of Italy. The united Italy was 
now independent. All the Italian people 
free from the tyranny and misrule of 
decades burst forth with joy aW 
respectfully bowed their bead before the 
liberal banner of King Emmanuel of 
Piedmont, t Through patience, delibera- 
tion, tact and diplomacy Cavour had 

to participate in the war against Napoleon and 
Emmanuel the outcome of the war might have been 
different or at all events delayed. But that would 
have been a tacit recognition of Prussian leadership 
in Germany —an act which the Hapsburg Dynasty 
could not, by any means, permit to occur. Such was 
the animosity between the two rival nations. 
Bismarck perhaps rightly spoke as early aa 1853 that 
“there was not room in Germany for the two powers 
— that one or the other must bend.” An impartial 
reader can take either of the views presented here, 
but to reach a definite conclusion on this subtle point 
is, it seems to me, a very hard job indeed. 

It may be added, in passing, that as yet there is 
no literature touching this point directly. 

t Little states like Moden^, Parma, Tuscany, 
Romagna, etc., begged for anncxafion to Piedmont. 
The plebiscites in these states were almost unanimous 
in favour of annexation, so also was the case with the 
Southern States. In Naples 1,300,000 voted yes, 
10,000 no ; In Sicily 432,000 yes, and 600 no ; in 
Umbria 97,000 yes and 380 no. 

The principle of LibertKwas applied to trade, to 
education, to politics, to^ government, and to the 
Church. Cavour knew well that Italy was not fit for 
such a broad liberal policy. But to him ‘^thc best 
way, the only way to fit men for freedom was to 
make theth free.” He ^as ready to combat tfic immc' 
diate danger that might ensue out of this^audden 
freedom accorded to the people. 
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accoinpti«lied a feat which seems a little 
short m a miracle. 

Over*worlted Cavonr fell a victim to 
death in the midst of his noble work in the 
prime of his life, as he was then only 51. 
“I am the son of Liberty and to her I owe 
all that 1 am. If a veil is to be placed on 
her statue, it is not for me to do it.” So 
the noble patriot spoke. Had he lived 
longer Italy would have gained more ; 
his dea^h was an indescribable loss to 
her. There stands the statue of Cavour 
with bis CO workers Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
and Victor Emmanuel. The statue is a 
hearty contribution of the unbounded 
patriotism of the people of United Italy. 

And lo ! there passes away age-worn 


Bismarck in bitterness and b»miliati<Mlr-i^ 
longer desired by his nation. In htSiOiNNlK 
words he did "cut a figure in the bisito|y 
of Germany and Prussia,” naywin t«fe 
history of the world. But what ne gave 
to Germany is not going to last. Absolnte 
Monarchy ? No. Germany has now ' % 
constitution, and the Reicnstag is a ho4y 
elected on the most liberal ballot law that 
exists anywhere, more liberal even than 
the ballot law of the United States ttf 
America for the election of a President. 
Militarism ? Let all of us hope that this 
world-war will put an end to that destrno* 
tive theory for ever. 

Hemendra Kisor RaksSTT. 
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English. 

The Oxford PawpbktH, Price lid each. 

A//. tTAr we are at War^ by Me fibers of the Oxford 
tactihy of Modern History, Pp. 264. Price 2 Shilling 
net. Oxford University Press. 

It has been an article of faith with generations of 
Oxford undergraduates that Oxford is more pushing 
and possesses a greater spirit of enterprise than any 
( fher sifter universities. In publishing these Oxford 
Pamphlets on the War— the best of their kind— Oxford 
has, we are willing to admit, given a real proof of 
her enterprising spirit and also done a great national 
service. 

The importance of explaining our “case” to the 
public can he easily understood when we learn from 
Mr. Roy Norton, who contributes a pamphlet on the 
‘Man of Peace” (meaning of course the War-Lord of 
Lerraany) that the peaceful and indifferent German 
people were simply preached into enthusiasm for the 
war by the Kaiser-controlled press. 

The pampbleta before us are all well-written and 
will greatly help their readers in understanding the 
war 111 its various aspects and from various points of 
view. 

Mr. A. L. Smith writes on “The Christian Atti- 
tude to War,” and tries to show that war is not 
incompatible with the spirit of Christianity. We 
must confess our inability to understand his argu- 
lucnta while bearing in u/nd the words of Christ 
lumsclf— ‘‘Blessed are ih#nieek for they shall inherit 
the earth,” and “If a man strike thee on thy right 
turn to him the other also.” If it could be 
^really proved that Christianity does not condemn 
war^ out respect for the religion of Christ would lie 
vfinsidtfrably diminished. 

Thg^Hon. Gerard Collier discusses the “Leading 


Ideas of British Policy” and Prof. Dicey tells us “fiptr 
lo feel about the War.” 


Mr. P. S. Marvin considers the question of the 
“Leadership of the World”, and comes to the COtt' 
elusion that no one nation can in our day imitate 
Rome and assume the Leadership of the World, He 
suggests that all the civilized nations should assume a 
sort of loint-Lcadership in the march of humanity on 
the path of progress, But he adds that Reli^OU, 
S.ience, and Sympathy are the strongest bonds ana 
that these nations will attain the common end oi 
human good only so far as tlicir policy is inspired 
by these moving forces ^?reater than themselves. 

Mr. E S. SGiinen-schein invites us to look at the 


War “Through German Eyes.” We gather from what 
the author says that Germany, though perhaps well- 
intentioned (.?), was suffering from what we mty 
call— “England on the head.” She seems to have lueetl 
possessed by the idea that England was maldug* 
gigantic plans to destroy her, though she had OO 
other reason to think thus than that it would be |o 
England’s obvious advantage if Germany were ruined* 
What nerves 1 

An anonymous writer surveys “Turkey il 
and Asia,” while Mr. R. H. Reed discusses tl» hrtsr- 
estini? question of “Food supplies in Wai* 
and Mr. I-. Cecil Jane describes the “Action oft Hstkto- 
land.” ' * ' 


The last two pamphlets ot the hatch bdbZjt ikl 
both deal with International Law. Sir H. Bii " 
Richards asks the question “Does Int«rnatiqiM4 1. 
still exist?” and answers it in the aftirroatim 
only penalty.” says our author, “for breach pO# 
tional Law is the loss of good oOThiOh oi 
nations,” and -appeals to all the nealm 
particnrarly to the United State? of'Aw«,«ica tp.^i^ 
its judgment felt” in the present war. Or. Petn^ 
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"Hi-fis explains the ri^^ and duties' of ♦^Nou-Coth- 
batants in the War/^ , 

XII/ **Why we are at war,” by the Oxford histo* 
rians is a 43lear and welbwntteti ' statement of Great 
Britain's case. The writers, m they say themselves, 
are “no poUticiana anti belong to different schools of 
political thought.” They are moreover men who 
have cdnsiderable experience in the handling of his- 
toric evidence. The book should prove indispensable 
to all students and historians of the war. We also 
recommend it to everybody who takes or wishes to 
take an in teljlj^ent interest in the European struggle. 
The second 'Atid the fifth chapter are particularly in- 
teresting and valuable. The one deals with “The 
growth of A^tUances and the race of Armaments 
since 1871”; and the other with the “Negotiators and 
Negotiations” of the present w.ar. The remaining 
chapters of the book , discusses “The Neutrality of 
Belgium and Luxemburg/’ “The Development of 
Russian Policy,” and “The New German Theory or 
the State.” Ciiapter IV gives a chronological sketch of 
the crisis of 1914. There is also an invaluable Ap- 
pendix of Original Documents including the authorized 
English translation of the German White Book. We 
venture to suggest that the addition of an English 
translation of the Russian Orange Book and the 
Belgian Grey Book (both given here in the original) 
would be greatly appreciated. The book has already 
run through 3 big editions. 

Xll[. Radimentary RedecLions on iht War, by Dr, 
William Miller, D.D., C.f E. Pp. 29. Price I anna. 

XIV. Florence Nightingale, by Mrs. Macnicoll, 
L.R.C.P. Pp. 80. Price 1 anna. The Christian Liter- 
ature Society for India, Madras. 

Dr. Miller’s little book consists of a uiessago sent 
by him to his old students at the Madras Christian 
College in December last. He di.scus3e.s the war as a 
conflict of Ideals, While the Ideal of our etiemies is — 
Bfutal Eorcc, our own is— Justice and Uprightness. 
The author admits that Russia, France and even Eng- 
land have not always in the past acted righteouslv, 
but he urges, that a charge of hypocrisy cannot be 
laid at their doors on Die present occasion. “It 
seems,” says Dr. Miller, “an essential element in the 
march of humanity towards its still distant goal that 
only through failure and error and the punishment 
attending on them do peoples come to discern the 
principles by which they ought to be guided or the 
ends for which they ought to strive,” We agree. 

Mrs. MactticoU’s brief “account” of the life and 
* work of Florence Nightingale is also a war publica- 
tion. It is interesting to recall at the present time 
that it was the Lady of the Lamp and her splendid 
work in the Cnmea that inspired M. Dunaut, a Swiss 
doctor, to found the Red Cross Movement which must 
have thousands of soldiers in the present War 

cause to blcs$ the memory of both these friends of 
Humanity. We recommend this pamphlet to those 
who have not the time, the means or the inclination 
to study the ^standard “life” -of the founder of 
Modern Nursing, by Sir Edward Cook. 

XV, Lord Madstock: An Interpretation and a 
Record, by Mrs, Edward 2>oUer, Pp. 248. Messrs. 
Bodder and Stongbtm {Second 

A Saint in a morning suit and a top hat! one’s 
first impulse is to laugh outright A perusal of Mrs. 
Trotters book, however, and our own personal 
knOwl®*^g* his family have convinced us That the 
lats' Eord Radslock, inspite of his title and his top 


hat, was in faet A Saiht,*^a nian not without 

faults, but, to quote Bishop WestiCott *?« man whose 
heart has been given without reserve toTj-od.” 

Our religion may not be the same a« his, but we 

can yet admire the spirit of Self-Sacrifice iti him which 
enabled him to renounce htS life of eaSc and of luxury 
together with all the possibilities of his securing an 
enviable position for himself in the social and 
political life of his count iV, in order to “serve the 
Lord.” 

Lord Radstock visite'd India seven timCs and was 
responsible for the foundation of the Tinnevelly 
Children’s Mission. 

The author has done her work quite weff and along 
with her hero’s numerous virtues has frankly 
pointed out the limitations of his character, c.g., his 
narrow mindedness, his old fashioned habits of 
thought and his inability to understand other people’s 
points of view,— faults which, we believe, he shared 
with most missionaries. The book would chiefly 
interest Mrs. Trotter’s own co-religionists. 

XVI. After the War, by 0. Lowes Dickinson 
Price 6 Annas. Pp. 44. London : A. C. Fideld. 

When this the greatest and the blobdiesl war m 
human history has run its course, and come to an 
end ; when the dogs of war are chained again mid tlk 
reign of Peace begins once more, whal: means, if any, 
would the powders adopt to ensure the calm and 
tranquility of Europe and the world in the future ’' 
That all "the powers would be anxious or at least 
w'ilUng to do all that is humanly possible to make 
wars impossible for the future cannot be gainsaid 
For they would all have learnt and realized tliroi^gh 
bitter and painful experience not only the uitei 
futility of war but its criininal insanity, its horrihk 
brutality, and the incalculable and inexcusable wash 
of men and money that it involves. We feel sure thnr 
none of the powders wouM like willingly ever again tu 
repeat their experiences in the prc.sent war. Theii 
owm interests as well as the interests of liuniai) 
progress and civilization make it incumbent upon 
them to take such immediate steps after the wai as 
would ensure the constancy and permanency ul 
peace and make a repetition of the history of July nnd 
August 1914 a human impossibility. 

How can it be done ? It is to ’a solution of ilijs 
problem that Mr. Dickinson addresses liiniself in Ids 
latest pamphlet, entitled— “After the war.” 

The pamphlet consists of two parts. In the firs>t 
part Mr. Dickinson discusses the causes or the war 
and its real purpose. He warns liis countrymen 
against turning their prejudices into an Ideal. Tht 
mere crushing of Germany is not and should not Ik 
our ideal. We are fighting for something greater and 
tiobler — “the enthronement of the idea of public right 
as the governing idea of European politics,” This 
ideal as explained by Mr. Asquith, means three things 
“It means, first and foremost, thb clearing of the 

ground by the definite repudiation of miUtarisni 

It means next, that room must be found and kept 
for the independent existence and the free develop 
iiicnt of the smaller nationalities. And it means, 
finally, or it ought to mean, the substitution fot 

force of a real Earopea\ partnership based on the 

recognition of equal right akd established and enforced 
by a common will.” 

in order to realize this noble Ideal the first esse» 
tial is a change of heart, “States,” says ottr author 
“have hitherto measured their worth in terms p' 
popu1ation,*territory, and power/' They o\«ght 
future to measure it “by the quality of Iljp of tnt 
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Ipdividlttikl' eitiifen.” “A city like Atlieus Or Florence 
19 worth all the Rmpirettl^t hasre ever A 

state of a few thdusaads among whom should be 
foaoda Socrates, a Michelangelo ; a Goethe outweighs 
beyond all calcalations one whose gross insignificant 
milltofis should be dragooned by the drill-sergeant and 
sophiticated by the University professor.’* 

Mr. Dickinson ends tip the first part of his pa m- 
phet with a spirited and stirring appeal to the young. 
“To you young men/’ says he, “has been given by a 
tragic fate to see with your eyes and hear with your 
ears what war really is. You are waging the war— 
with what* courage with what generosity, w ith what 
sacrifice ' 6f what hopes they best know %vho best 
know you. If you return from this ordeal remember 

what it has been you have seen Imttleships, 

bayonets^ and guns, and you know them for what 
they are, forms of evil thought... ...you have been 

through hell and purgatory. Climb "now the rocky 

stair that leads to the sacred mount “ 

« # « « • * 

in the second part of the pamphlet Mr. Dickinson 
puts forward a commendable scheme for ensuring the 
future peace of Kurope. Ivurope has hithcrU) lieeii 
divided into two armed camps under i he influence 
of the miserable theory known as the “Balance of 
Power,” Each group was supposed to l)e powerful 
enough to prevent the other from doing ary mischief. 
The fear of the otlier in the heart of each would, it 
was hoped, make it impossible fin* either to break the 
peace. The present war in itself is a sufficient proof 
of the absurdity and ineffectiveness of this system. 
Something better must be devised. 

^“The system (vf alliances,” says Mr. Dickinson, 
“precipitated the War ; a generM concert must 
prevent it.” Tiiis then is his idea. He suggests the 
ormation of a European and, if possible, a Universal 
“League of Pence” based on a Treaty by which the 
Powers, including German}', and if possible the 
United States of America, sliould bind themselves to 
refer their disputes to peaceable settlement before 
taking any military action. Our author discusses 
the question of the sanction of this Treaty and says— 
”I propose that the Powers entering into thisarmngc- 
iiient. pledge themselves to assist, if necessary, by 
their nationul forces, any member of the League who 
should be attacked before the dispute has^ been 
submitted to arbiU'ation and conciliation.” Econo- 
mic pressure might also be used in addition or as an 
alternative. In a footnote Mr. Dickinson explains 
that force is not to be employed ”t<j ensure the 
performance of an award of the Court of Arbitration.” 
The use of force, in that case, in order to compel thi* 
parties merely to refer their disputes to the Court of 
Arbitration would, in our opinion, seem inconsistent 
and illogical. If it is passible and necessary to compel 
the parties to refer their disputes to Arbitration, it 
should eriually possible and necessary to compel 
tliem to accept the awards ()f the Arbitration Court. 
Mr. Dickinson, however, ^oes on to propose the 
creation of a Court of Arbitration and a Council, of 
Conciliation ; the one to judge all “justiciable” causes 
and the other to make recommendatfbns about all 
disputes “toueliing vital interest, honour or inde- 
pendence.” For further ejPlanation and elaboration 
of these suggestions wy refer the reader to the 
pamphlet itself. The scheme is commendable and 
should fje wit^dn the grasps of practical statesman- 
ship. We heartily recommend a careful perusal of 
thie briniant pamphlet to all interested in the 
snbj^, 
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LcctarcH .and Essays (titerkiyh W, 
Hcaoycndra Nath Sen, M.A,, firofessot, 

Colley, Cahntlu, Pp, viJ, 201. Price Rs. 

One can hardly take up this book without heipg 
reminded of the deep tragedy of a life, at once so 
beautiful and sweet, cut off in its prime. Prof Sen 
held a unique place in the cultured society of tlw 
metropolis because in him there was a happy combina* 
tion of scholarslfip, p(»etic temperament arid dignified 
purity of character, and naturally a volume of his 
n ritinga must be a welcome thing to his many frieUgs 
and admirers. 

The volume liefore us contains the first litstalmfht 
of the I^ectures and Essgys of prof Sen, and it Is 
o markable in many respects. U begins with a Greek 
philosopher— Socrates, and ends with an Indian 
— Mahar-shi Devendranath, and this may be tflikau 
as an indication of the wfilc range of interest tbat 
this gifted scholar had. There are in ah ci|gbt 
Lectures and Essays here of which no less than thi^ 
are on Tennyson. It is difficult tO characterise afi 
these briefly liccause they are all independent disepnt* 
sefe. “The Apology of Socrates,” with which the 
volume begins, does give us some idea of the 
insight which charfwteriscd Prof. Sen, though joer- 
liap.s to keep the subject within reach of his stttOent 
audience it seems to have been rather superficially 
dealt with. The same may be said of “Self-conceal- 
ment of Genius in Literature." Here we have spine 
fine master -strokes, indeed, but it is an inconiplete 
picture and seems to leave the reader rather at the 
threshold of the subject, although what we have 
is full of suggestiveness. “Personal Characterisation 
in the Geeta” is a remarkable essay illustrating sbaiC 
of the l>est points of the comprehensive intellect pf 
this scholar, flis insight enabled him to discover 
unexpected resemblances in things apparently dlflcr- 
ing wide from one another. The last paper, on 
“Maharshi Devendranath” is a pious and fervent 
tribute paid to the memory of this sainted man, h6ld* 
ing up before all a few of the essential traits of (he 
Muharshi's character. In “Student Life and the 
Stage” we find Prof. Sen taking up a question which 
is eating into the vitality of the student cominumty 
but wc are afraid that this learned lecture must hate 
gone over the heads of those for whom it was Inten- 
ded. He speaks from too great a height to be able 
to appeal to the moral impulse of ordinary yemug 
men and we arc extremely doubtful whether it can 
lead any young man to a holy resolve to eschew the 
professional theatres. 

. We have now only to notice the Tennyson Trilcigy, 
as we are inclined to call the three lectures on 
“Tennyson,” “In Memqriani” and “the Holy Orgft“ 
Judging from this volume we are tern ptea tO think 
that though Prof. Sen could deal with various subjects, 
literarv criticism was hiS forte and Tennysort Was 
his delight. He is quite at home in bis Tfnnyaon 
and here he seems to be perfectly in his element For 
the Lectures on “In Memonam” and “The 
Grail,” especially, one can have nothing but p ‘ 

A rare sense of the beautiful, a truly# poetic tern 
incut, a remarkable felicity of expression, ^ 
hensivc grasp Of the literatures of different times 
diuerent climes, a clear and sympathetic insight 
the mind of the Poet, a peculiarly sweet nsid meflia* 
out language are all evident here, and one 
the beautiful soul of the author looking 
So here he is to be seen at his best. .■ ’ ' . 

The get up of the book is neat,^ but the 
reading and editing should have Ixsen 
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Sanskrit-Engush. 


SaHityamunJari^ bein^ a caUcction of ftose and poetical 
passages from frou works liki the Panchatantra and ike 
Kadambari^ ppetkal %vorks like the Ratnayana and thp Maka- 
bkm'Ota^ dramatical works like the Uttm'aramacharita and 
Mhcetlaneous works, by Rao Bahadur Kamalashankara 
Rtannshankat a 7 rived/, J,, Honorary Fellow of the 
Univetsity of Bombay, sometime Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Blpkinsiom and Deccan Collejefes, Examiner in Sanskrit in 
the Bomh^,^^ the Panjab Universities, Pp. 1 ^ 4 . Price 14 
annas, ,, hid from Mr. Balubhai Kasandas, Nan aval, 

Surat. : . 

As the fible editor of Vidyadliara’s celebrated 
Ekavali with the Commentary, Tarala, by Mallinatha 
and some other works in the Bombay Sanskrit Series 
Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi is well-known to the 
'Sanskrit students, and bis present work, Sabitya- 
manjari, in which gradual lessons are well-selected 
and arranged with short notes in Sanskrit Is only 
worthy othis name. We arc glad to recommend it 
to ou/students both in High Schools and Sanskrit 
Pathasalas. 

A short Review of the University Sanskrit u' ram mar, by 
Bhavaniprasatina k,uhiri, R'avya- Vyakaranatirtha, Rangpur, 
1914. 

This is a well-written review of the Elementary 
Sanskrit Grammar compiled in English by the late I)f. 
Thibaui and Pandita Bahuvallabha Shastri, the 
editor of the Mahabbasbya Pradipoddjrota in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series, for the Candidates for 
Matriculation Examination in the University of 
Calcutta. 

The review is confined only to a few chapters of the 
book, yet the number of the various inaccuracies 
pointeej out by the learned Pandita is so great that 
we are strongly impressed with surprise and are of 
opinion that the book should be thoroughly revised 
and rewritten before it is placed in the hands of our 
poor boys. 

In rule 179 of the said book which deals with the 
use of IJly for and the compilers illustrate it 

by citing the following line 

Here the reviewer observes : “Even a tyro of 
8ans"krit cah find out that the use of ijsr’ »n the 

Sentence quoted above is thoroughly erroneous. (The 
Italics are ours.) 

The illustration is taken, as Pandita Bhavani 
Prasamm appears to hint at, from the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi, Madhyakaunludi or Laghukaumudi, and 
we think that it can not be regarded as thoroughly 
erroneous, at least so far as the Panini School is con^ 
cemed. It seems to us that Pandita Bhavatiiprasanha 
may luiYC followed here some commentaries pn 
Grammars which are extant chiefly in Bengal. 
For itt/ his commentary on the Mtt0<iha- 

Burgada$a says ; fiWinT 

wWfte.WH, W 1 ” ( Sutra 209, “IWVift 

Kj^vitaja, the Coihmentator on the Kalapa (III. 

the same opinion, for he says: 


*m mt f5w«iT 

iHTT writ i” 

Thus the words sAw and in the above illustra- 
tion being in the diflerent vibbaktis the sentence is to 
be regarded as an erroneous one. But this view is, 
so far as we can judge, not supported in auy originai 
texts of the grammars extant in this country, even 
not in the Mugdbabodha or Kalapa, not to kpeak uf 
the Panini. Nor the uses by the writers whose 
authority can in no way be questioned, can maintain 
it. Patanjali, the great Commentator ^ on Panini 
writes : 

’BTTJT »mnH \"—Mababhasbya, 1.1.1. Mart 
here iPlfjTI and which arc in the first and second 

Vibhakti respectively. The following staiiBas are 
taken from Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa : — 

mftatWt l” I 74. 

^•«irs^41'wfinn wins I 
wipnf’OTST 

n ” n. 37. 

Several other passages bearing upon the point can 
easily be cited from which we refrain here fearj^ig 
unnecessary prolixity. 

It is, then, very difficult for the above commenta- 
tors on the Mugdhabodba and Kalapa to account for 
the uses alluded to which evidently could not escape 
their notice ; and so in order to overcome the dim- 
culty they were bound to resort to their imagination 
that in passages like those which are quoted above 
there is a quite different word Ijif eciuivalent to W 

and^RPj; SosaysDurgadasa'.xtiT^ I 

And observes Kaviraja, too : 1^91 HvCt 

1 And he goes further to say : 

wrrPr i 

It is possible that simply the sentences given as 
illustrations of the use of in Kasika, Kalapa, Mug- 
dbabodha and other such works may have led the 
above commentators to draw their hasty conclusion, 
which as we have shown, is a fallacious one. 

In conclusion we entirely concur with our reviewer 
when he puts forth his view regarding the teaching of 
Sanskrit grammar in our Schools and Colleges which 
we are glad to reproduce here with a view to drawing 
the attention,, of the University authorities to this 
important subject. 

“A systematic study of one of the abridged classical 
hooks on Grammar is calculated to impart a thorough 
knowledge of the suluect to the students of schools 
and colleges in a much sl^rter time than what they 
usually employ in readii^ their so-called simple 
elementary Grammars. Such a student, in spite of his 
best efforts, fails after all to .master these elementary 
Grammars ; for it is not uncoramonly found that all 
his grammatical informations leak out as soon as» he 
tuens his back upon his school and college,” ^ 

VidHUSREKHARA BHATTACHi^yA, 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKvS 


GtrjARATL 

(2) Hindu Sansar ch&rkra, {2) Vattabh Kavya, (3) 
Hridaya Hami, by V&tl&bhji Bhanji Mehta, the last 
printed at the Saras wati Printing Press, Bhavnagar, 
Cloth hound pp. 238. Price Re. 1 {1914 J. 

The first tw<> books are old, and we generally 
review current literature. The last is a collection ol 
poems, on various topics, written with some feeling, 
and shewing acquaintance with the trend of modern 
poetic literature. The poems are couched in the vein 
of Mr. Narsnihrao Divatia. 

Sachan Swarga, by Vaidya Amratlal Sandarji 
Badhiar, published by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Cheap Literature, Second Edition, printed at 
the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmed abad, 
cloth bound. Price Re. 0-15-0. {1915). 

We are very glad to see this extremely popular 
work having run into a second edition. Its chief 
merit is its language, which is such as even a villager 
would understand. The writer has deliberately kept 
to this easy st^le, as the Contents of the book are 
meant to be widely known. He has set to himself the 
task of telling people where “real paradise” is to be 
found, and the several home truths he conveys to his 
readers, in order to clean their lives, domestic, social, 
mental, are really valuable. 

Mobini, by Bhogendrarao Ratanlal Divathi, B.A , 
published for Hodder and Stougbten by the Oxford 
Pniversity Press, Bombay and Madras, printed at the 
Chronicle Press, Bombay. Paper cover, op 386 
Price Re. 1-0-0. {1915). 

An adaptation » of Mrs. Henry Wood’s novel, 
Danesbury House, this book is the first of a series ol 
Gujarati novels which the Oxford University has 
planned. It is difficult at all times to adapt the 
domestic and social life of an English family to one 
in Gujarat, and specially so in respect of temperance 
and intemperance, which is the burden of Airs. Henry 
Wood’s popular work. High caste Hindus in Gujarat 
do not drink. The adapter ver 3 ' well knew this and 
so he has resorted to describing the family life of non- 
Gujarati — i. e,, a Parbhu of the Deccan, who does not 
obiect to drink. Even after overcoming this initial 
difficulty, he has not found it, as he proceeded further, 
all smooth sailing. In very many places he has had 
to do violence to even a Parbhu’s ordinary mode of 
life in order to make it suit the main incidents of the 
original novel. Workshop life as narrated there seems 
as unnatural to India, as love matches and elope- 
ments. The book though well printed is swarming 
with bad spelling, and printer’s devils, while in' 
correct grammar is met wUh here and there. In spite 
of all these defects, it is a work which one likes to 
read from cover to cover. Mr. Bhogendrarao has 
been able to transfer to his book all the sen.se and 
spirit of the original, and the several descriptions 
he has given or the slums of Bombay and of the 
localities inhabited by workmen and their life, are 
firsthand, and correct in every detail. We are sure 
the work would be welcomed on account of its un- 
fiagging interest conveys in simple language, /ffic 
price ia out of all proportions to the contents and the 
cost, 

Qujarati Gntakstan, by Jagam&tb D»m<^ard»s 
Tr^mthi, printed at the Diamond Jubilee Mntiag 
PreSi^f/P Ahmedabad pp. 288 . Cloth lg>nnd. Price 
Re.l^. (1914.) 


A Gazal is an ejiotic tu Oujafati Utcmifiia, 
began to Ijc imitated only verv recently^ and 
of its foreign origin, its spirit has very well been 
absorbed by men like the late Prof* Manital, Mir, 
Derasari, and the late Mr. Balashankar, who ih their 
turn have found a host of imitators good, bad, hi- 
different, on account of the resemblance of Sulhrm to 
Vedantisni. Ibiless one has an intimate knowhldip 
of the same in eijther Persian, Urdu or Arabtc, itw 
difficult to prove tu the core the principles of Skid 
Philosophy, and very few Oujaratifi possess that, 
hence their effusions which are named Gasalswre hem 
dubbed imitations. Even with.a superficial acquaints 
anc^ with the phraseology of tlie Sufi pe^t, one tan 
string together words and sentiments deptetirm Sk&k 
(Love), Wasl (Union), Hnr {separation), etc. No very 
great efl'ort is required for a juxtaposition of thcst 
words or to put them in the form oi a metre in which 
a Gnzal is often cast. However, whatever the merits 
of the difterent compositions (and some are 
doggerel), here collected, the Garalestan has done a 
service in presenting them in a complete and coUeettd. 
form. Those in search of it, will find here, near at* 
hand, a fingerpost directing them to the new channel 
in which Gujarati poetry has flowed. In a h%hSjr 
exuberant and eft'usive Introduction Mr. Tripatm 
has tried to explain what Sufism is and means. The 
information is apparently taken from various non- 
Persian sources and is secondhand. Notes at the end 
add to the usefulness of the book. 

K M.J. 

Bengali. 

Ban^laf JOha\. loL by Kakkaldas Bmerji, M, - 4 ,, 
{ihn^al Ml dual Lihary, Calcutta, tgiy.)Pp. xHi and 
'ix'Uh ji half -font platen and one tricolour ft 
Pf. 2 — < 5 * as. 

The appearance of this book marks an epoch in 
the bistory alike of Bengali literature and of modrini 
scholarship in India. It is difficult to give an ade- 
quate description of the abundance and value of the 
historical information included in this volume, All 
that has been ascertained up to our day about the 
ancient history of Bengal and Bihar, all that has been 
worthily written in the past on this subject, and all 
the materials hitherto discovered for such a study, 
are here, with exact reference to chapter and verse. 
The wealth of information flows beyond the limits 
of Bengal and often pours its flood of light on the 
neighbouring provinces. We give special praise ta the 
numerous genealogical trees, which supj^y the lat«^€ 
and best information on dynastic successions a vadaMe 
in print. To Mr. Bakhaldas Baneijt belongs the 
credit of settling the confused relations which spraai^ 
from the intermarriages between the Falas, C^dis, 
Yadavas ( of Bengal ) and Rashtrakutas (MagJUlh 
branch) (p. 278), indeed, we know no better Wa^ 
of describing this history of Bengal than by caBing 
it a Grundriss of Eastern Indian Antiquities^ 
and culture, down to 120o A.D. ^ ^ 

The title History oi Bengal is a misnOnier filler 
this volume. It deals with the Hindcf period eifthm 
whole of Eastern India, and giyes as full a 
of Bihar in Hindu times as of Bengal lneSdimiJi%, 
as in the Maurya and Gupta i^riodd, when tin 
empire of all Northern Indik lay With tha novhriiiii 
Of Bihar, onr author gives the history ofth^ SriMne 
of Aryavarta. Similarly his narrative eatetidS hejNmd 
^s own province when North Ii^n potilM Itofc 
highly compliented by the strnggle.bstween the 
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d* BmgH\ Bihar* Xkt Gurjara-Fratihar«. of Kanauj, 
the Chedia of Bundeikhand^ and even the Rashtr^- 
kataa of the Sowth. The volume is, therefoi^, of 
abiding .^interest to other parts of India besides 
Bengal) and it deserves to be translated into English, 
and particularly into Mindi. 

The many plates iUustmthig East Indian statues 
and tnatitiscnpis have been reproduced with remarka- 
ble dearness and effect, and they rc6ect the high'^st 
credit on Messrs, U. Kay and Son^, the art-printers. 
In the case of some of the palmdeaf Mss,, however, 
<c*g. pi. 13, 19, & 27), the scale is too small to 
read the letters, and it would have been Ijctter if 
only one panel of the writing had been reproduced 
in enlargement, instead of the entire leaf. 

The apthor’S qualifications for writing such a 
history arc J;he best possible, He has edited many 
mscriptions, he was Government Epigraphist and 
officer in charge of the^ largest museum in India, 
and he has visited most of the sites again and 
again. He further brings to his task the great gifts 
of industry and balanced judgment. 

Starting from the prehistoric age in Bengal, be 
carries the narrative in 12 chapters down to the 
Muslim conquest of 1200 A. D. The geological data 
and the remnants of the Stone Age (ch. 1) are too 
scanty for Bengal proper, and the author has 
rightly abstained from trying to prove anything 
in particular, though ife has gathered the extant iii- 
lormation on the subject together conveniently in 
one place. Chapter ll deals with the novel but 
fascinating theory thnt the ancient Bengalis (and 
indeed Indians) were a Dravidian race, the progenitors 
of the Babylonians and Iranians! It, no doubt, 
opens a long vista of inquiries, but the evidence 
that supports it is, at present, extremely 
slender. We shall pass over chapters HI. and 
IV, which tell the well-known story of the lives of 
Asoka and Samudragupta, the cradle of whose 
empires lay in Eastern India. In the 5th chapter 
appear the Later Guptas of Magadh, who kept their 
petty court at Patna and sighed over the glories of 
their world-conquering ancestors, Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta li Vikramaditya. Here we also learn 
much about the Maukhari kings (of Allahabad j and 
Harsha-vardhan of Thaneshwar. The sixth chapter 
covers the period of anarchy which was ended by the 
creation ola strong monarchy (more properly, empire) 
under the Palas, whose origin and date are discussed 
fully tneb. VII, Here we may incidentally remind the 
autnor that Rnjbbat* is the name of a living 
caste which once ruled the Azamgarh district, and 
'from whom branched off the Cheros who supplied 
the ruling dynasty of Palamau in the 17th century. 
(See ^ ElUot’s Memoirs of Races etc., edited by 
Beames, i, 33). 

The eighth chapter describes the long rivalry 
betwesn the Palas of Bengal- Bihar and the Guijar- 
Pratihars of Kanauj for the ovcrlordship of Northern 
India* This is a subject of which Mr. Banerji was the 
first toclalK>ratc and place before us in its proper 

S er8pe?tive,-*-his scholarly monograph on the subject 
aving been wVitten for the Memoirn^ A, S. six 
years ago. Hfefe he treads the ground with the ease 
and firmness born of mastery and brings order into 
that tangled mass of North Indian history by distin- 
guishing its main threads. Chapter IX, tells us of the 
rise of the second Pala*- empire under JMabipal I. 
(c. 950) ; but it w^as a tpere shadow of its great name- 

Pronounced “RAjbhanP^ and “RAjbhar. 


sake. This was the which w'itnessed the raid oi 
Kajendra Chola and the in vasions of the Chedis who 
wrested North Bihar and Beparcs for ever. We pass 
over the decline and fall of the. Palas and the resolu, 
tions and successful viceregal self-asscrtiOos which 
shook Bengal-Bihar during that period ^ for which the 
Ram ciia/itfl commentary, discovered in Nepal, is a 
mine of information, (ch. X>. With the rise of the 
Sena dynasty (ch, XI) we come to a setlii^d period 
again ; but Bengal and Bihar have now been parted, 
and each falls separately under tfie lance of the Turki 
military adventurers (c. 1200), which story has been 
told with fulness and much critical insight in tiie 
concluding chapter (XU). 

From a purely literary point of view, the book 
suffers from the defects of its virtues. It is a work 
written by a scholar for serious students. Mr. 
Banerji has hidden his building under its scaffolding. 
But tnat wms inevitable. In a scientific and erudite 
history the author must show the steps by which he 
has arrived at his conclusions, — he must clear aw\av 
the wilderness of errors and conjectures which held 
the field before his arrival. This work has been ex 
treniely long and tedious in the case of Bengal, be- 
cause, until recently, our ancient history w'tfs chaotic, 
with large patches entirely unexplored and otliciR 
(worse still) occupied by unreliable traditions and wild 
unscientific theories. The large number of opinions 
that Mr. Banerji has refuted shows how very neccs 
sary his destructive criticism was, but it also, tin 
happily, impairs the literary ^race of his book. Chap- 
ter after chapter is filled with discussion,-— with the 
marshalling of opinions on two sides, and the final 
establishment of what the author believes (almost 
always rightly) to be the truth. A work written Tor 
such a purpose cannot be pleasant reading. But that 
is no reason why we should not treasure it as an 
indispensable hand-book of the fullest, latest and 
sanest information about the Hindu period in north- 
eastern India. 

Possibly, the author’s gift of lucidity is not so 
great as his faultless erudition aud^ capacity for 
taking infinite pains. Personally we think that sonic 
of the chapters had better been lightened by sending the 
numismatic data ami epigraphic controversies to the 
appendix, though at the risk of the appendices out 
weighing the text itself. We can only regret that .so 
many historical heresies have hitherto held the field 
in Bengal that Banerji’s scientific work bad to be 
three-fourths destructive and one-fourth constructive, 
and that consequently he should be jpreclttded by the 
nature of his subject’ from displaying tnC IHerar\ 
arts of selection and compression. It is a proof of 
the author’s fairness, and therefore of the value of 
his work, that he has not attempted to dogmatise 
where learned opinion is equally divided and the case 
is ‘‘not proven.” 

In some cases, he has needlessly courted obscurity 
of language. None but a scholar' will understand 
that our author uses Banga to mean not all Bengal 
but East Bengal onl^jr, and mudra to mean not a Coin 
but a seal. So, too, it is pedantic to use BabhruBbiyn 
for Babylonian. This book may have been written 
by a ripe scholar, but it would be a national miiifor- 
tune if It remains confinid to scholarly readers only. 
We wish it to circulate v^idcly among the general 
public, to diffuse the light of correct knowledge of 
our country’s past and elevate the standard of the 
archieological and epigraphic discussions in, our 
magazines and literary conferences. Judging from* 
the passion for historic study whibh hm been kindled 
in Bengal, we arc confident that this book vtSi have 
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i\ rapid sale, A second edition will furnish the author 
with the opportunitjr of giving literary embcllishnient 
to his work and eliminating irrelevant or subsidiary 
matter, in the manner suggested by ns. 

History of Jesmt- Khulna^ VoL /., hy Satish Ciumdra 
Alitra, B* {Chakrmmrti^ Chatterjee & Co,^ Cahutta^ 
igij) Pp^ ^xh md w/M jr mapi aiid 40 plates, Bs, y. 

This beautifully printed book, rich in well-executed 
maps and illustrations, we owe to the liberality of 
Dr. P. C. feay and the pious labours of Prof. Satish 
Chandra MitrUf both of them loving sons of the 
Khulna district It is yet another fruit of the passion 
for writing District Histories which has come over 
Beng«l. Docal patriotism is the root of national 
patriotism, “To t>f attached to the sub division, 
to love the little platoon we belong to in society, is 
the first principle, the germ as it were, of public 
affections,” {Burke.) 

Hence, we can appreciate the spirit in which Dr. 
P. C. Kay wrote his invitation to the author to 
undertake this task : “And the goddess Saraswatl 
appeared in a dream and said, —My child ' Why dost 
thou waste thy energies on such things as Emational 
Outburst or Gush ? Enough of it. For two thousand 
years the Hindus have been dreaming idle dreamin 
and indulging in ‘Emotional outbursts’. I have 
endowed thee with noble gifts. Do not take thyself 
to day-dreams. Thee I have chosen for a better 
work. Devote thyself assiduously to the noble task 
of writing a History of Jessor e-Khulna Awake, 
arise !” 

From the scholar’s point of view these district 
hi^ories serve two very useful purposes : they give 
our budding historians a necessary drill in the 
accurate survey of existing antiquities, the critical 
examination of traditions, and the orderly marshall- 
ing of facts to illustrate ideas, tendencies and 
growths. They also supply the raw material with- 
out which no full history of the country can be 
written. It would be futile to build the superstruc- 
ture without first doing ‘spade work’ and laying a 
solid foundation of accurately observed and unassail- 
ably established facts. 

The author has brought to bear on his subject not 
only cheerful industry, but also a knowledge of the 
sources and considerable facility of composition. He 
has consulted the best authorities— both books and 
men,— and used the information thus gleaned with 
intelligence and a fair degree of success. The book 
abounds in interesting facts. 

A district history runs the risk of being a combina- 
tion of the general history of the whole country and 
a gaasetteer of the district itself, i. e , a mere descrip- 
tion of its famous places and things. This, however, 
is not history in the proper sense of the term. To 
vivily the story of the past of a district, we must 
show how that district lias influenced the history of 
the whole country,— what dynasty, what great men, 
what unique manufacture, what resources it has con- 
tributed to the national stock. To record the doings 
of the /oea/ lines of kings (where the^ have been such) 
is the legitimate function of the district historian ; 
but the ^ntral history of country of which the 
district vs only a part, is nja his subject, and such a 


rm 

general history should l>e given in the brieibi poielble 
compass and always with a direct and clear 
to those movements within the district itself, whifill 
sprang from it. In this sense Jessore had a history 
in the IGth century only. 

So wofully scanty is our stock of authentic 
local history and so abundant out crop of'iihcro* 
dihle unsortable local traditions, that 
excellently begun, district histories— those m jphSl 
Bengal, Sylhet, Dacca and now Jessore,— have 
stopped short at the first volume, and those first 
volumes, too, have been mainly padded out witl^ 
descriptions of the physical features, flo% iautia^ 
(ftc. of the district, and “Gazetteer” notes on plaO^S> 
These things, no doubt, have a vd^e of their owtil 
but they do not make amends for the lack of histbriciu 
information proper, nor should they take too much 
space in a volume professing to be a history. ‘ 

This is a danger which the author ofthebe^^ 
under review has not escaped. The first 150 tiagel 
are concerned solely with the geograpy, botany to** 
of the di'^trict, and might well have been conoensfu 
to one-eighth of the site. The story of the anthoV*# 
shiAar in the Sitnderbans (Bk. I. ch. II), for itiitanCOl 
is hardly relevant. No Bengalee, again, need# 4 
picture of the Koynl Bengal Tiger, (op. p, 96.) 

The history proper begins on p, 150. The author 
has not remorselessly w^ede(| mythology outofhis 
“history.” And, again, his account of the Fattian 
period is a mingled mass of topography, parochial 
biography and general history; but .it waf 
probably inevitable under the circumstance^ 
The author could not have helped being so ; but hC 
could certainly have better adjusted the proportions 
of these elements and adopted a better arrangement 
with a strict attention to chronology, so as to illtts* 
trate the course of the stream of district life, 
history of its “tendencies,” through the ageS. OaSet- 
teer work in this part, Should have been strictly 
subordinated to the history of men and thonglvt. 
The style here is too diffuse, too discursiviL to ^ 
the reader’s interest on the main points. On the 
pre-Budhistic age and ineffable beauts of the existing 
stone image or jasohareshwari Kafi, the author^ 
rhapsodies on p. 158 and the inustratioii in tfin 
frontispiece leave us unconvinced. 

The book is the product of much labour and ex- 
pense : it contains much that is interesting to tJue 
general reader, and several things of use to the 
historian of Bengali thought and culture. We ihottld 
have liked to see it make a nearer approach to liifsr* 
ary perfection. For this purpose a better arrangSr 
ment of the subject matter, greater critical Spirit if* 
treating traditions and myths, and a seyem cem- 
pression of language are necessary. The Greeks baVf 
a wise saying, “Ilalf is better than the whole/* Ofd 
we commend it to the attention of all authors 01 
district histories. The historian’s art may Iff long# 
but the reader’s life is short. It is sweet and 
mendable in a devoted son of the district to onriltilriS 
over the smallest stone or mound, herb or insect 
his patria i but no- author should forget that 
reader is a mortal. 
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y/jntBRMANY and the next war/' by 
••11 general Friedrich von Berohardi 
^pnblished in October 1911), is a 
book which reveals the real causes of the 
prfesent European war more clearly than 
any other book we have read. The intense 
hatred of E]it|^!iand and France is as marked 
a feature of tlic book as the cynical frank- 
ness of ;l^e author, who ‘‘recorded his 
convictidhs/’ as he tells us in the preface, 
“out of the fulness of his German heart." 
But the “convictions" of the patriotic 
General have largely proved illusory. A 
perusal of this book leaves no doubt in 
the mind of the reader that ever since the 
Agadir incident of 1911, when the German 
Emperor came out second best, a 
European war between Germany and 
Austria on the one side, and England, 
France and Russia on the other, was 
regarded in Germany as one of the ‘settled 
facts' of the near future, and General 
Bernhardi's book is an exhortation to 
the Germans to prepare for that great 
event. In delivering his sermon on the duty 
of war, he brushes Christianity aside and 
takes his stand on patriotism. “The love 
which a man showed to another country 
as such would imply a want of love for 
bis own countrymen. Such a system of 
politics must inevitably lead men astray. 
Christian morality is personal and social, 
and cannot in its nature be political." 

War, according to Bernhardi, is a 
^biological necessity of the first im- 
portance*, that is to say, it is a very 
•nedfessary weapon for the elimination of 
the unfit. So he rhapsodises on ‘the 
inevitableness, the idealism, and the 
blessing of war,* and says as follows 

“Alkpetty and personal interests force their wav to 
the front during a long period of peace. Selfishness 
and intrigue ran riot, and luxury obliterates idealism. 
Money acquires au excessive or unjustifiable power, 
and character does not obtain due respect ; 

“Man is stunted by peaceful days, 

In idle repose bis courage decays, 
baw is the weakling’s game, 

Law makes the world the same. 

But in war man’s strength is seen, 

War ennobles all that is mean ; 

Even the coward belies his name.’’ 

—Schiller. 

“Wars are terrible, but necessary, for they save the 


State from S(x:ial petrifaction and stagnation. It is 
well that the transitoriness of the goods of this world 
is not only preached, but is learnt by experience 
War alone teaches this lesson.” (Kemo Fisher) “As 
human life is now constituted, it is political idealism 
which calls for war, while materialism [which has to 
do with ^ comfortable life on Earth and 'the avoid* 
ance of physical suffering]— in theory at least— re. 
pudiates it.” 

“War, in opposition to peace, does more to 
arouse national life and to expand Rational power 
than any other means known to history. It certainly 
brings much material and mental distress in its 
train, but at the same time it evokes the noblest 
activities of the human nature. . . All petty private 
interests shrink into insignificance before "the grave 
decision which a war involves. The common 
danger unites all in a common effort,, and the 
man who shirks this duty to the community is 
deservedly spurned. This union contains a liberating 
power which produces happy and permanent results in 
the national life. We need only recall the unitiiqr power 
of the War of Liberation or the FrancoTiernian 
war and their historical consequences ” 

“Frederick the Great recognised the enuoblinji; 
effect of war. “War,” he said, “opens the most fruitful 
field to all virtues, for at every movement constaijcj 
pity magnanimity heroism and mercy shine forth- in 
it; every moment offers an opportunity to exercise one 
of these virtues.” 

“At the moment when the state cries out that 
its very life is at stake, social selfishness must cease 
and party selfishness be hushed. The individual 
must forget his egoism, and feel that he is a member 
of the whole body. He should recognise how his 
own life is nothing worth in comparison with 
the welfare of the community. War is elevating, 
because the individual disappears before the great 
conception of the State. The devotion of the 
members of a community is nowhere so splendidly 
conspicuous as in war”. , . . (Treitschke) 

“Even defeat may bear a rich harvest. It often, 
indeed, passes an irrevocable sentence on weakness 
and misery, but often, too, it leads to a healthy 
revival, and lays the foundation of a new and 
vigorous constitution. *1 recognise in the effect of 
war upon national character,' says Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, ‘one of the most salutary elements in 
the moulding of the human race.’ ” 

“ . . , An intellectual and vigorous nation 
can experience no worse destiny than to be lulled 
into a Phreaciad existence by the 4ipdisputed enjoy- 
ment of peace . . . Where with growing civilistation 
and increasing material prosperity war ceases, 
military efficiency diminishes and the resc^ution to 
maintain independence under all circumstances fails, 
there the nations are approaching their downfall, 
and cannot hold their owx racially or politically,” 

“ . . . Cases may occur where war must be 
made simply as a point of honour, although there is no 
prospect of success. The responsibility of this has 
also to be borne. ... President Roosevelt, in his 
message to the Congress of the United States^ 
America on December 4, 1906, gave expres^on to 
a similar thought. ‘It must ever be kept in^ind,’ 
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so the tnauly Aad words ran, ‘that war 

is not nicrely justifiable imperative, upon 

honourable men and upon an honourable nation 
when peace is only to be obtained by the sacrifice 
of conscientious conviction or of national welfare. 
A just war is in the long run far better for a nation’s 
soul than the most prosperous peace obtained by 
an acquiescence in wrong and injustice. ... It must 

remeinbcred that even to be defeated in wai 
may be better than not to have fought at all.' ” 

Here we find an argument which applies 
word for word to Belgium in the present 
war, but evidently Bernhardi did not mean 
it to apply to such a case. 

Finally, Bernhardi quotes Treitschke once 
more: '*Ambng all political sins, the sin 
offeeblenesa is the most contemptible; it is 
the political sin against the Holy Ghost.” 
Then he goes on to say that Hague Con- 
ferences and Arbitration Courts will never 
render war impossible, as eacli nation 
evolves its own conception of right, 
and none can say that one nation has a 
better right than the other. The judgment 
of the Arbitration Courts moreover can 
never be enforced by public opinion, which 
would be far from unanimous, and ‘^real 
compulsion could only be employed by 
means of war— the very thing which is to 
be avoided.” 

With these arguments, in which a good 
leal of half truth is mixed up with much 
that is false, the gallant ‘General sends 
forth his call to arms to all the Germans 
in the world, and he enforces his lesson 
ivery now and then by a reference to the 
recent history of Japan : 

“If we judge the Japanese standpoint with an un- 
>ias8ed miud we shall find the resolution to fight 
tussia was not only heroic, but politically wise and 
norally justifiable. It was immensely daring to 

hallenge the Russian giant Tne Japanese 

tatesmeii were justified by the result. The victori- 
es compaign created wider conditions of life for the 
apanese people and State, and at one blow raised 
t to be a determining co-factor in international 
tolitics, and gave it a political importance which 
iimt undeniably lead to great material advance- 
nent..... ” 

“Military service not only educates nations in war- 
ike capacity, but it develops the intellectual and 
tioral qualities general^" for the occupations of peace, 
t educates a man to the full mastery' of his body 
o the csterdsc and tniprovenjcnt of his muscles ; it 
leveto|^ his mental powers, his self-reliance, and 
eadiuesi qf decision ; it accustoms him to order and 
uboirdination for a c^nmon end; it elevates his 
elf-t)^eet and courage, and thus his capacity for 

very Kind J>f work It was thus that Japan., 

ucCeedird raising herself in a brief 'space to the, 
upermacy in Eastern Asia. She now reaps in the 
dva^emeot of her culture what she sowed on the 
>attMeld, and proves once again the itnmeasuralSle 
in its social and eddcaiional aspects of 


military efficiency. Our own countiy, by eiiipI4yhl|: 
its military powers, has attained M 
which it never could have reached by the tnetliowf 
of peaceful development.” 

“The education of the whole Japanese people, 
lieginriing at home and continued at school, was based 
on a patriotic and warlike spirit. That BducatioUf 
combined with the rapidly acquired successes in culture 
and warfare, afQtised sin the Japanese a marveliotis 
confidence in their own strength. They served with 
pride in the ranks of the army, and dt^amed ja# 
hiroic deeds. ... All the thoughts of the nittidn 
turned towards the coming struggle, which in tll» 
course of several years they had spent their i4iat 
farthing in the creation of a powerful army 
a fctrong fleet” (F. V. Tettan) This was the spirit 
that leu the Japanese to victory. ... 1 am convinced 
that only the army of a warlike and patl^«»<iic 
people can achieve anything really great. ... We ^tnay 
learn something from Japan on this head. Her *ey«S 
were fixed on the loftiest aims ; she did not shrinli 
from laying the most onerous dudes on the pebpltf 
l)ut she understood how to fill the soul of the whedk 
peojde with enthusiasm for her great idealsv and 
thus a nation of w^arriors was educated wjiich 
supplied the best conceivable material for the atmy^ 
and was ready for the greatest sacrifices.” ^ ^ 

The conclUvSion at which Bertihardi Htti- 
ves is : 

“So long as there are men who have hp^ah 
feelings andaspirations, as long as thew arc nations ^ 
who strive for an enlarged sphere of activity, so iobg 
will conflicting interests come into lielng and 
occasions for making war arise.” 

That being so, the duty of Germany ia 
begin the war is plain : 

“Wiicn a state i.s confronted by the matertial 
impossibility of supporting any longer the warlike 
preparations whicn the power of its enemies haf* 
Forced upon it, when it is clear that the rival static 
must gradually acquire from natural reasons a lead 
that cannot l>c won back, when there arc indicattohs 
of an offensive alliance of stronger enemies Who 
only await the favourable moment to strike,— the 
moral duty of the state towards its citieeus is to 
begin the struggle while the prospects of success ap4 
the political circumstances are still tolerably fttyphr-* 
able.” 

And in support of fifais arguw^ttt, 
have a quotation froth Frederick the Great 
who said: , . ; 

“No man, if he has a grain of sen«e, will leavs Ixk 
enemies leisure to make all preparation in order to 
destrdy him ; he will rather take advantapri^ bis 
start to put himself in a favourable position. - v v 

There is throughout the underlylag 
assumption that other nations were.ipm^ 
paring to destroy Gemiany. * 

The references to the colonies and depi^. 
dencies of Bngiand clearly demonstrate 
that Bernhardt is very jealous of Englani’^a 
colonial pdw^r, and is extremely loCb^ 
attribute honesty of motives ib 
perial policy. Subsequent events Jbfmi 
shown bow great was the uptake ^rtiicb 
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perii?aoy committed in relying, too confi- 
dently on the theory that honesty of pur- 
pose h|is no place in international dtplo- 
macy. ^ , 

“Tbc ri^hi of coloaisation is also recognised 

Higher civilisation and the correspondingly greater 
power arc the foundations of the right of annexation, 
Tbif right is, it is true, a very inejefinite one, and it 
is impossible to determine what degree of civilisation 

justihes annexation and subjugation The 

subjugated nation does not recognise this righAf 
su^ttgation, and the more powerful civilised nation 
refuses to admit the claim of the subjugated to inde- 
pendence. This situation becomes peculiarly critical 
when the caouditions of civilisation have changed in 
the course of time. The subject nation has, perhaps, 
adopted higher methods and conceptions oHife, and 
the difference in civilisation has consequently lessened.” 

“With regard to those colonies which enjoy self- 
government, and are therefore more or less free 
republics, as Canada, Australia, South Africa, it is 
very questionable whether they will permanently 
retain any trait of the English spirit....,,’* 

Let none of India be deceived into 
thinking that Germany is a friend of India. 
The following extract from Bernhard i will 
reveal her true policy in regard to oriental 
nations ; 

“The entrance of Japan into the circle of the 
great World Powers means a call to arms. The 
new Great Power has emerged victoriously from its 
first encounter with a European foe, China, too, is 
preparing to expand her forces outwardly. A mighty 
movement is thrilling Asia'—the awakening of a new 
epoch. Dangers, then, which have already assumed 
a profound importance for the civilised countries of 
Europe, are threatening from Asia— the old cradle of 

the nations The political rivalry between the two 

nations of the yellow race must therefore be kept 
alive. If they are antagonistic, they will both pro- 
bably look for help against each other in their rela- 
tione with Europe, and thus enable the European 
powers to retain their possessions in Asia.” 

The following account of the inter- 
national policy of some of the great 
Powers who shape the course of world- 

g oHtics will give us a good idea of the 
ermau point of view : 

“England ie clearly a hindrance in the way of 
Italy’s justifiable efforts to win a prominent position 
in the Mediterranean. She possesses in Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cjrprus, Egypt and Aden a chain of strong 
bases which secure the sea-route to India, and she has 
an unqualified interest in commanding this great road 
through the Mediterranean. Etagland^s Mediterranean 
fleet h correspondingly strong and would— specially 
in combinatioti with the French Mediterranean squa- 
dron— seriously ihenace the coasts of Italy, should 
that country be entangled in a war against England 
and France. Italy is therefore obviously concerned in 
avoidiJig such a war, as long as the balance of mari- 
time power is unchangedft She is thus in an extreinely 
difficult doable position..,..,When she [Prance] came 
to ah ' understAnding with the’ Italians, that she 
should be given a free haild in Morocco if she allowed 
them to occupy Tripoli, a wedge was driven into the 
Triple AUiatice thnt threateus to split it.” 


“France and Eussia have united , in opposition to 
the Central European Triple Alliance^ France’s 
European policy is overshadowed by the idea of 
revanche. For that she makes the most painful 
sacrifice ; for that she has forgotten the 'hundred 
year’s enmity against England and the humiliation 
of Fashada. She wishes first to take vengeance for 
the defeats of lS70r71, which wounded her national 
pride to the quick ; she wishes to raise her ‘political 
prestige by a victory over Germany, and if i)ossi])le 
to regain that former supremaejr on the continent 0 } 
Europe w’hich she so long and brilliantly maintained ; 
she wishes, if fortune smiles on her arms, to re- 
conquer Alsace and Lorraine. But she feels too weak 
for an attack on Germany. Her whole foreign 
policy, in spite of all protestations of peace, follows 
the single aim of gaining allies for this attack. Her 
alliance with Russia, her entente vv;ith England, are 
inspired by this spirit ” 

“Supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula, for entrance 
into the Mediterranean, and a strong position on 
the Baltic, are the goals to which the European 
policy of Russia has naturally long been directed. 
She feels herself, also, the leading power of the 
Slavonic races ” 

It is against England that Bernhardi is 
particularly bitter, and no doubt he repre- 
sents the feeling of his nation in this respect. 
England is Germany’s greatest rival, and 
the most formidable barrier to her colonial 
expansion. Consequently Bernhardi says 

“It has always been England’s policy to stir tip 
enmity between the respective continental states, and 
to keep them at approximately the same standard of 
power, in order herself undisturbed to conquer at 
once the sovereignty of the seai and the sovereignty 
of the world.” “This is the policy on which England 
has built up her power in Europe, in order to conti- 
nue her world-policy undisturbed.. .We must not 
deceive ourselves as to the principles of this policy. 
We must realise to ourselves that it is guided exclu- 
sively by unscrupulous selfishness, that it shrinks 
from no means of accomplishing its aims, and thus 
shows admirable diplomatic skill.” “The main issue 
for England is to annihilate our navy and oversea 
commerce, in order to prevent any expansion of our 
power. But it is not her interest to destroy our 
position as a continental Power, or to help France 
to attain the supremacy in Europe. English interests 
demand a certain equilibrium between the con- 
tinental states.” 

The following quotations will show 
that just as Germany was aware that 
Italy would not join her in an effective 
war, so she always counted upbn the help 
of Turkey in a similar crisis : 

“Turkey is the only state which might seriously 
threaten the English^ 'position by land. This contin- 
gency gives to the national movement in Egypt an 
importance which it would* not otherwise posiifess; 
it clearly shows that EnglaBd intensely fears every 
Pan-Islamlttc movement.” “Turkey is the only Power 
which can threaten England’s position in Egypi, and 
thus menace the short searoute and theland comfnpuiQa- 
tions to India. We Ought to spare no sacrifices to secure 
this Country as an ally fqt thC eventuality of Jwar 
with Engflanii on Russia. Turkey’s interests ary^ gu rs. 
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It IS also to the advantage of Italy that 

Turkey mai^ttaih her corumanding position on the 
Bosphorus and at the Dardanelles, that this important 
key should not be transferred to the keeping of 
foreigners, and belong to Russia or England.” 

But recent events show that this calcu- 
lation of Germany is as doomed to failure 
as her other calculations. 

“The antire war strength of the Turkish army 

amounts to 700,000 men .....From the high 

military qualities of the Turkish soldiers, the 
Turkish army ttiust be regarded as a very important 
actor Turkey thus is a very valuable army to 
whichever party she j oios. ’* 

To turn now to the policy of Germany : 

“Since the struggle is, as appears on a thorough 
investigation of the international <|ue8tion, nece«5sary 
and inevitable, we must fight it out, cost what it may. 
Indeed, we are carrying it on at the present moment 
though not with drawn swords, and only by peaceful 
means so far. On the one hand it is being waged by 
the competition in trade, industries and warlike pre- 
parations ; on the other hand, by diplojiiaLic method' 
with which the rival states are fighting each other 

in every region where their interests clash Our 

political position would be considerably cons >lidated 
if we could finally get rid of the standing danger that 
France will attack us on a favourable occasion, so 
soon as wc find ourselves involved in eomplicstions 
elsewhere. In one way or another wc must square 
oar account Xx’ith Frarjc if we wish for a free hand in 
our international policy. This is the first and fore- 
most condition of a sound German policy, and since 
the hostility of France cannot once for all be removed 
by peaceful overtures, the matter must be settled by 
force of arms. France must be so completely crushed 
that she can never again come across our path.” “If 
the French fleet— as we may expect— combines with 
the English and takes part in the war, it will be much 
more difficult for us to wage then a war with England 

alone It would be a war to the knife with France, 

one which would, if victorious, annihilate the French 
position once for all as a Great Power. If France 
with her falling birth rate, determines on such a war, 
it is at the risk of losing her place in the first rank of 
European nations, and sinking into permanent politi- 
cal subservience. Those are the stakes.” 

‘'Such a war— for us more than for any other 
nation— must be a war for our political and national 
existence. This must be so, for our opponents can 
only attain their political aims by almost annihilat- 
ing us by land and by sea. If the victory is only half 
won, they would have to expect continuous renewals 
of the contest, which would be contrary to their 
interests. They know that well enough, and therefore 
avoid the contest, since wc shall certainly defend our- 
selves with the utmost bitterness and obstinacy. If, 
notwithstanding, circumstances make the war inevi- 
table, then the intention of our enemies to crash us to 
the ground, and our own resol ve^* to maintain our 
position victoriously, will make it a war of despera- 
tion. A war fought and lost^nder such circumstances 
would ilestrqy our labor^usly gained political im- 
portance, would Jeopardise ' the whole future of our 
nation, Wbtdd throw us back for centuries, would 
shake the ihiuetice of German thought in the civilised 
woriffi and thns check the general prepress Of man- 
«mdr heA|thv oevelopmcnt, for which a flourish- 
mg G^kai^ Is the essential condition. Qnr next war 
wul lot the highest interests of our country 


pd of mankind. This will invest it with impfArtance 
in the world's history. *World-poWer Or down^Uj 
will be our rallying cry. Keeping this idea befpre 
must prepare for war with the confident intention 
conquering, and with the iron resolve to perse VOxO to 
the end, come what may. We must therefore p^are 
not only for a short war, but for a protracted 
campaign. We must be armed in order to complete 
the overthrow ofiour enemies, should the victory ^ 
ours ; and, if worsted, to continue to defend onrsclves 
in the very heart of our country until success At last 
is won.” . 

Two chapters are devoted to naval 
warfare and the preparation for it> 
here the gallant General admits the 
superiority yf England, though he bewvca 
that “the general situation makes war 
with England inevitable/’ 

“There be no doubt that this war will be 
waged with England, for although we cannot con* 
template attacking England, as such an attack WQuld 

fiope/eifi# (the italics are ours), that country itself 
has a lively interest in checking our political pOIVer. 
it will, therefore, under certain conditions, attack aa, 
111 order to annihilate our fleet and aid France.” 

It cannot be said that Bernhardi is not 
fully conscious of the poor chances which 
Germany has against England in navoJ 
warfare, and the tactics now being pnr*^ 
sued by the German navy are exactly the 
same as those advocated by him. The 
superiority of the English fleet, he admits 
to be so overwhelming that “we cannot 
hope for a long time toT)e able to take tht 
offensive against the English flect.“ 

“Our trade in any case would suffer greatly, for 
sea-communications could be cut ofl' on every side.” 
“The war against the English commerce must none 
the less be boldly and energetically prosecuted, and 
should be started suddenly. The prixea which fall 
into our hands must be remorselessly destroyed. 
The sharpest measures must be taken against neutral 
ships laden with contraband. Nevertheless^ very 
valuahle results can be expected lirom a war agalrad 
England's trade, (The italics are ours). On the 
contrary, England, with the numerous cruisers and 
auxiliary cruisers at her disposal, wOhld bs able tb 
cripple our oversea commerce...... Under these eircnn|« 

stances, nothing would \ye left for us buitpittiik 
with our war-fleet under the guns pf the coast-fom* 
fications, and by the use of mines to protect ouf own 
shores and make them dangerous to Bngksb 
“The enemy must be wearied out and exhat^te^ 
by the enforcement of blockade, and by 
against all the expedients which we shall MJil^ 
the defence of our coa»t; our fleets dndqf the ghfotnctlfd 
of these expsdients, will contlniially^infiicti 
losses on him, and thus gradually we idredl oV 
to challenge him to a pitched battle on the 
seas.” ' ' ' 

The foUowitk tturoW 
on the use wmciiOermanjr int«sdl>toDa«M 
of'het nittcb.talk«d'Of and hitherto 
onsZeppeKns. _ 

“If it is possible to employ airship for offimsiw 
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purpiDites &l«o, they woukl support our own ffcet 
ill their contest with the superior English force by 
droppinjf explosives on the enemy’s ships, and might 
thus contribute towards gradually restoring the 
ecjuilibrium of the opposing forces*” 



*‘If our airships could only be so largely developed 
that they, on ,thtir side, could unSertake an attack 
and carry fear and destruction to the English coasts, 
they' Would lend still more effective aid to our fleet 
when fighting against the superior forces of the 
enemy. It can hardly be doubted that technical im- 
provement^ will before long make it possible to per- 
form such services. A pronounced superiority of our 
air-deet 6Wr the English would contribute largely 
to equalise the difiference in strength of the two 
navies more Hind * in ore during the course of the war. 
It should be the more possible to gain a superiority 
in this field because our supposed enemies have not 
any start on us, and we can compete for the palm of 
victory on equal terms.” 

The theory of a treaty being a mere 
‘scrap of paper’ is not by any means new 
in Germany. Here is what Bernhardi says 
about it. Neutrality, according to him, 
‘is only a paper bulwark,’ and he says : 

* ‘Every treaty of alliance presupposes the rebus sic 
stantibus ; for since it must satisfy the interests of 
each contracting party, it clearly can only hold as 
long as those interests are really benefited. This is 
a political principle that cannot l)e disputed. No- 
thing can compel a state to act counter to its own 

interests, on which those of its citizens depend 

Conditions may arise which are more powerful than 
the most honourable intentions. The country’s own 


interests-^considered, of course, in the highest ethical 
sense— must then turn the scale.. ..It will prove waste 
labour to attempt to force a great state by diploma tic 
arrangements to actions or an attitude which oppose 
its real interests. When a crisis arises, the weight of 
these interests will irresistibly turn the scale.” 

After this, we need not ^ surprised at 
following choice bit of ‘ethieal’ diplomacy 
with which we will conclude ourlengthy 
notice of General Bernhard Ts book. 

“If we attacked France or Russia, the ally would 
be compelled to bring help, and we should be in a 
far worse position than if we had only one enemy 
to fight. Let it then be the task of our diplomacy 
so to shuffle the cards that we may be attacked by 
France, for then there would be reasonable prosjjcct 

that Russia for a time would remain neutral but 

we must not hope to bring about this attack Ijy 

waiting passively If we wish to bring about 

an attack by our opponents, we must initiate an 
active policy which, without attacking France, will 
so prejudice her interests or those of Esigland, that 
both these states would feel themselves compelled 
to attack us. Opportunities for such procedure are 
offered both in Africa and in Europe ” 

Such an opportunity presented itself 
in Servia, and Germany eagerly grasped 
it, but for once her calculations proved to 
be wrong, and deservedly so, for after all, 
there is such a thing as moral government 
in the Universe, which diplomats all over 
the world are so apt to ignore. 

A. P. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji deals with 

Reciprocity with the Colonies 

in a abort article in the April Indian 
Review, 

The great European War is a “conflict 
betw^n two opposing ideals of citizen- 
ship/’ 

The statesman believes, in the words of 

Friuce You Bw^w, that “members of different nation- 
alises, with different language and customs, and with 
an intellectual life of a different kind, cannot live side 
by side in one state without succumbing to the 
temptation of each trying to force his own nationality 
on the other.” The British statesman, on the other 
hand, is coming to hold. sflUys Professor Sadler, “that 
it is possible for members of different nationalities, 
vary log even in lan^age and still more in tempera- 
ment and in oocim traditibnir to live side by side 
under one flag, proud of their common citisenship, 
eager in its defence, mutually respectful each of the 


other’s convictions, and working out by discussion 
and experiment a fuller and freer conception of nation- 
al or Imperial well-being.” We all hope that the war 
will end in the triumph of the liberalising forces of 
civilization over the cult of Might and Power and 
that the narrow and unjust Prussian ideal will be 
killed for ever. 

But the Indians can only reciprocate 
with the Colonies “if the colonist respect 
the golden rule and realise that the 
Indian’s country is not for him to ex- 
ploit at his sweet will.” 

The writer hopes Vjiat 

one beneficial result of tms war will be thUt racial 
antagonism will to a large die out and the 

white man wdll recognise that the brown or black 
man who has fought side by side with hhn and shed 
his blood without stint does hot deserve ip be*aniJ 
cannot be despised. The time is cothihg V the 
adjustment of our dfflerenecs in a true statesf^an^like 
spirit, which will not divorce morality fro 
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and which wnll steer dear not only of all petty, selfish 
prejtidices, bnt also of all narrow shortsighted and 
degradiag eo»sideratiotts. 

But the writer is afraid to be too 
optimlstk after seeing the way in which 
the Hott^ of Lords dealt with the pro* 
clamation for the establishment m an 
executivi: council in the United Provinces. 


The Hindu Post-puberty Marriage Bill 

introduced in the Legislative Council of 
Madras by the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
has aroused the opposition of the 
orthodoK community, who sometimes 
pride in their want of common sense 
and slavery to time-w^orn and irrational 
customs. They assert that the Shastras 
have solved all their social and other pro- 
blems and they are only to follow the 
dictates of the Shastras. They have eye^ 
but they are helpless just as blind people. 
They do not see the absurdity of the Hindu 
code prescribing “rules for almost every 
detail of living, including shaving, bathing, 
dressing, eating and sleeping.^ 

Mr. T K. Ekambaram writing in the 
May Y oung Men of India points out one 
noteworthy feature of the heated contro- 
versy, and that is, that the opposers as 
well as the promoters of the bill rely on 
scriptural texts for support. 

We think this is very unfortunate. Men 
are endowed with brains and they ought 
to be able to think about the problems of 
their age and find out what is good and 
wholesome for their society, and, once hav- 
ing found it, to act up to their convictions. 
They ought always to remember that the 
Shastras are not infallible and it is absurd 
to think that the Shastras have solved all 
the problems of all ages. Much precious 
time that is wasted in hunting up worm- 
eaten effete scriptures can otherwise be 
profitably employed. 

We are told that the opposers of the bill 
have got very much excited and are saying 
the most absurd, self-contradictory and 
irrelevant things. They say that their 
religion is in danger, though we do not 
understand what they.mean by ‘religion/ 
They say marriage Ao them is a most 
sacred sacrament, yis if such is not the 
case with those who are not so narrow as 
they. They say that the “social ideals of 
;tbe reformers are based upon considera- 
tibh^bf material prospenty,^' and, to 
croi^ aH, they assert that “the moral 


well-being of their girls requires the 
nuance of the present system/* 

We are living in new times and so We 
demand new measures formulated by ode 
new men* We do not object if the pseiado^ 
pillars of Hindu society choose to hvc in a 
fool’s paradise. 

Women and Mdhuunedanlsm 

forms the subject of a comprphetisive 
and informing article in the Hindns^gn 
Review for April. Miss E. M. White Is 
writer of the article and she seems eminent- 
ly fit to write on the subject she has chdsehi 
We arc apt to judge ancient usages 
our present standard and conception of 
right and wrong. This is unfair. The 
significance of any particular religion bt 
system “cannot be accurately estimated 
without a knowledge of the conditions 
from which it was evolved.” 

Ill the Days of Ig:aoran<^, as the followers of 
Mohammed speak of the time before the birth Of the 
Prophet, the chief feature with regard to womes, in 
Arabia and near districts, was the unrestricted poIy** 
gamy. Among the Arabs woman was a chattel, the " 
integral part of the estate of her husband or father | 
yet this polygamy was not what is understood ih 
modern days by the term, but ratlier the patriarchal 
system of the Israelites. In Persia there was no re- 
cognized law of marriage, and in some of the i 
bouring countries the custom of plurality of 
“assumed some of its most frightful aspects.'' 

The seclusion of women is also a survival of th^ 
pre-lslamic period and therefore not due to Mohaih- 
medanism, though that religion did not abolish it, as 
it abolished other practices. Of these the most 
terrible was the burying alive of female infants. 
Prompted by some savage superstition, and also for 
economic and martial reasons the cruel cusiom wan 
indulged in up to the time of Mohammed, who 
denounced it in burning terms. 

The customs of the desert were 

The desert woman was free, and not regarded as a 
chattel to be possessed, but as a divinify tb 
worshipped. The courtly respect displayed by hero^ 
of the desert to defenceless maidens is reminiscent W 
the chivalry of a knight of mediieval Europe, 
harem system was unknown and the woman bf the 
desert could choose her husband, and bind him t^ 
have no other wife. She could receive men l^SwIdta j 
and she inspired heroes to deeds of glory. Her 
was what her wasrior-husband moet . 
Bastardy was an indelible stain, and the bittierett 
taunt that cduld be hurled at a clan was to 
that the men had no heart to give, and the 
no heart to deny. 

The l^ends and poetrj of early Aral^ 
"show in many cases a tevereiic^ . 
women that is not always .Ip 

modern times.’* The writer 
instance of ancient chivalry. • • 

The hero of dcKrt tong thonght hitsfidf. 
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in yarding %om« women from their pursuers. 
Wounded to the death ‘Antarah' halted alone in a 
]ia]rrpw«|m^ and bade the women pass on to a place 
of safety. Hanting his spear in the ground he 
auphomd hlmSelf on his horse, so that when the 
pursuers came iip they hnew not he was dead, and 
dared not approach within reach of his dreaded 
arm. At length the horse moved, and the body fell 
to the ground, and the enemies saw it waS but the 
corpse of the hero that had held the pass. In death 
as in life, /Antarah’ was true to tlw chivalry of 
his race. 

The general trend of Mohammed’s teach- 
ing was to ii^titoate respect for women. 
The writer quotes various sayings of the 
prophet to. uphold her statepient. ^'It was 
natural Mohammed in his religious 
zeal, should regard the special affairs of 
women as of secondary importance,’* but 
it is an erroneous idea that Mohammedans 
close Paradise to women. Several passages 
in the Koran affirm that "^women will 
receive the reward of good deeds and that 
God will make no distinction of the sexes.” 
Of Mohammed Caflyle truly says : 

The indulgences which he permitted were not 
of his appointment; he found them practised unques- 
tioned from immemorial time in Arabia ; what he 
did was to curtail them, restrict them, not on one, 
but on many sides. 

Mohammed curtailed and restricted in- 
discriminate polygamy. 

‘‘With regard to divorce Mohammed made rules 
but discouraged the practice, saying that nothing 
pleased God more than the emancipation of slaves, 
and nothing displeased him more than divorce. 

Thus spoke Mohammed : 

When ye divorce your wives either retain them 
with generosity or put them away with generosity. 
But retain them not by constraint, so as to be unjust 

towards them When ye divorce your wives and 

they have waited the prescribed time, hinder them not 
from marrying husbands when they have agreed 
among themselves in an honourable way 

pothers after they are divorced shall give suck 
•unto their children for full two years to him that desi- 
tyth the time for giving suck to be completed ; and 
the fathet shall be obliged to maintain and clothe them 
in the meantime according to that which shall be 
reasonable. 

, Wfc learn that Mohammed “prohibited 
cotuditional marriages and later on even 
tsemporary ones.” 

There is jmucb truth i.n the following 
observations of the writer : 

It is foolish and futile to iudge Mohammed and 
his foU<^pt9 by ^twentieth ccutury standards ; it is 
as foolish and futile to endeavour to supply explana- 
tions and excuse. It is* best to take the matter 
suihply, and consider that pturality of wives was a 
natural thing to him ^And and that the women 
assented. Tntais an imporhlnt'pc^nt often overlook- 
ed; tf the women of the Bast ate waking and 
rebelBng against fateir lives now, it docs not Imply 


that in the past ihicjy felt the same spirit of freedon 
within them. In the sex sphere, as m every other 
the relative position of man and woman, depend* 
ultimately on men and womeii themselves. Denun 
elation, evasion, attempted explanation,,, all* fade be 
fore fact ; the standard of yesterday is not that ol 
to-day ; otherwise this would be a stagnant world. 

Though Mohammed had several wives 
“he lived faithfully with his first, Khadijah 
who was his senior for twenty-five ' years.” 

He gave respect to all his wives; not 
only this, “for them he demanded respect 
from others.” 


Principle of Taxation in Native States 

is the title of an article in the Hindustan 
Review for April from the pen of Sardar 
M. V. Kibe, which is full of information 
about a subject little known by the lay 
public. 

No ‘State’ can exist without taxation. This is 
the root principle. 

The subject of taxation has to be studied and 
regulated to avoid irretrievable injury to national 
weUarc. It is absurd to apply any hard and fast 
system without duly taking into account the idiosyn. 
cracies of the people, whom it affects. The second 
consideration is the genius of tl e current epoch. And 
the third matter that counts is the situation’ of 
the state, both geographical and political. 

There are three kinds of finance, v/x., national, 
sub-national and local finance. Each has its own 
kind and form of suitable taxation. 

There are also three kinds of taxes, rk.. (!) 
revenue, (2) educative or encouraging, and (^) 
curative or penal. The taxes like the land revenue 
fall under (1) ; those like customs fall under (2) ; and, 
lastly, Abkari or excise duties fall under (3). The 
proportion of the income from the kinds No. (1) and 
No. (2) depends upon the extent to which a country 
is agricultural or industrial. Thus in India, which 
is of the former kind, the land revenue is £21,282,408 
out of the total tax revenue of £55,838-830, while 
in England, which is industrial, the land revenue 
is only £700.000 out of the total tax revenue of 
£130,320,000. The income tax falls under (1) and 
(2) of the above-mentioned three kinds, according 
to the economic circumstances of country con- 
cerned. 

In all well managed states income from non-taxes 
revenue is a considerable item. In England in a total 
revenue of £156,538,000 it amounts to £26,218,000 
and in India the proportion is, .£55,838,830 to 
£22,180,635. The latter mainly consists of receipts 
from railways, irrigation and the commercial 
enterprises of the Government. 

The one general principle which should be borne 
in mind is that individuals composing the different 
classes must be scrutiniled more closely and each 
assessed, as far as possible, win accordance with ability 
to pay. rather than to frame estimate by classes. 
Ignorance of this salutary i^le caus^injoty. F'oJ 
instance, in the case of Customs duties, it iS oelievea 
that they are diarged only on luznyies or ‘^aidsto. 
efficiency” and so they do not ^ Isll on ithfi po^b 

because such is the case in England* ^ount 

is not thken of the fact that there is a vaht 
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}>etw€en the standard oi living and the form of 
taxes they have to pay » of the poples in England 
and India. man,’ - says a writer on Economies, 
“earning frdtti 25 sh. to £3 a week, of whom there 
are millions in Great Britain to-day, pays little or 
no direct' taxation,” How many millions of such 
people are there in India ? England being an in- 
dustrial country, the only direct tax that applies 
to all itf the income tax and its incidence falls on 
higher incomes only. So these people can afford to 
pay both by reason of their greater income and 
their exemption from direct taxes, more indirect 
taxation. 

In the Native State 

the main source of the income is the land tax. 
The next item is of the customs. Some of 
the native states have introduced the system of 
levying customs duties on their borders. For this 
purpose they have duty levying offices on every im- 
portant inlet to the state. This system itself is to 
be condemned because it gives a great power to low- 
paid and ill-educatcd servants of the state, who use 
it to oppress people and get Ihemsehes undue advan- 
tages. But apart from it customs duties in native 
slates are oppressive on three grounds. (1) in 
British India these arc levied for revenue purposes on 
a number of commodities, some of which, at least, 
are imported into the native states, where, they hav- 
ing to pay an additional duty, the inhabitants of 
native states have to l>ear the double burden ; (2) 
owing to the low standard of living of the people, 
they tall on commodities, which are almost neces- 
saries, and (3) lastiy they mostly fall on a class of 
people which has already paid a neavy tax in the 
shape of the land revenue. In some native states 
in Rajputana, owing to the periodical failure of the 
rain, the land revenue suffers. This is made good 
by the income of the customs and no profitable in- 
come tax is possible, as the whole population is agri- 
cultural. In such circumstances the customs have to 
be paid as an additional burden frankly and no re- 
duction in expenditure is convenient. In the Baroda 
State, at first the incomes from Rs. 350 annually were 
charged, but this has been now raised to Ks. 750. 
The system is apparently satisfactorily working there 
as the subjects of the Baroda State, apart from muni- 
cipal taxes, have to pay only the two taxes, v/z., the 
land and the income tax. 

As regards the successful working of 
export or import duties in Native States 
it “depends upon the situation of every 
individual State.” 


to private persons would not be obje^ticumbl#^ * Mbit 
towns in native states, or for thb ^matter In 

the whole of India, are large agricultural uriUiiipea 
only and therefore to burden them with addidpAai 
local taxation of a general nature is to penalise them 
for their position. 

A form of taxation to which a progressive iltta 
may rightfully resort is to claim a slmre fmm 
accumulations a deceased citizen, ' Ppr 
bigger native states, through which the rail wav 
passes, it is a source of income to levy- a smaU 
surcharge on the passenger traffic. In one 
such state a railway company has undertaken lo 
collect the surcharge for it. It is an indirect 
and is legitimate. / 


The of the Purdah 

occupies the place of honour in the Crtic^h 
for April. It forms a very pathetic readm|f. 

In the past when the Aryans were la 
the ascendant in India 

woman held an exalted position. She was hbt 
only tht ministering angel of the A ryan househ6ldt 
but she was also the wounded warrior’s nurse, the 
philosopher’s inspiration a^d the peasant's help- 
mate. 

It was she who kept the family fire always burning 
and freely did she move everywhere respected by all 
as the symbol of eternal mothcrhood...the veil ,01 the 
Purdah was unknown to her. The years of inyasitin) 
and expansion during which she retained her exalted 
position made no difference to her. In Aryftvatta 
she was the mother — the ministering angdl^-^-^jile one 
who was held in universal reverence and eattem. j 

Romance and religion, philosophy aod 
even the stern realities of war wejre 

But as time went on the pofiltido (Of 
woman changed. 

She was brought dowu from her high pedeital 
and oppressed and unrespected she was sent hehkd 
the veil— the veil of the Purdah. There, uncomi^in^ 
ing and with a smiling face, she drags out her miluir* 
able existence ! 

The writer feelingly appeals to the sona 
of India to make reparations for the 
ing Indian women, ♦ V . 

Do you not see that behind this veil of Furd^ 
there is yet another veil— the veil of her UncomplaiA^ 
ing smiling face— which hides from your "view the 
true picture of her misery and sorrow ? But leaiieiUi*- 
ber, the sigh that crapes her in secret mounts ^ te 
Heaven and is gathering in volume every dUjF. 
it will spread over the land like a scotuliiag bloat 
withering everything before it in this land c^gneen 
fields and flowing rivers. Go, ye sops of India; bud 
tear this cruel vcilbefore it is too late and rejttove 
her misery. Place her again on the ^deOtal 
which your ancestors placed her— show her the WW- 
pect which is her dui^Hrcmove her misery And iicwraPbr 
which is your duty. If you are to win the W®! 
of civilisation, if you are to hold your head 
yott arc to enjoy the rights of universal hrothsKhsliad, 

The Tele HySro-Eledtrie Wetip* { : K; 

Science and Industry pobltehes a 
interesting survey of this ttniqaer aiia 
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^^ntic fCheme'of whkh the Indians may 
well be proud. This account originally 
appeared iu the Times of India. 

The folio v^ing piillings wiU doubtless be 
iuterestiug reading. 

The three postulates for a hydro-electric scheme 
are wsyter, fml, and market, ail within reasona- 
ble distance of each other. There is* no other place 
in the' world where this combination is found in quite 
sneh iiiTOtirabte conditions as on the Western Ghats 
at Ironavla. Here we have water in tremendous 
abundance. The rainfall of the Ghats varies in the 
most amazing fashion, but there are places within 
the catchment area ot the Tata Lakes, where it 
reaches the prodigious figure of 560 inches in the 
year. That ffp^esents the heaviest known fall. 

The distit^lahing feature of this scheme then 
is the tiieilkindotis rainfall in the lake district. But 
scarcely less remarkable is the height of the reservoirs 
above the power station. As a rough working 
formula, water generates a pressure of half a pound 
for every foot o! fall ; the height of the inlet to the 
pipe line at Louavla, above the turbines, is 1,725 
feet, which, making allowances for friction, gives a 
working pressure of 75o pounds per setuare inch. 
That means, of course, a great economy of water ; 
the duty exacted from tlid* water is nearly eight times 
as great as at Niagara. Thirdly, the power is 
generated within reasonable proximity to the great 
market, Bombay ; the transmission line is only 
fifty-five miles from the receiving station, and doubt- 
less in time a market will be found for part of the 
output nearer its source. 

storage of water.— 

The quantity of water necessary to develop the 
works to their full capacity, 120,000 horse-power 
is 770 cubic feet per second ; perhaps that does not 
convey f,rapch to those who are not engineers, but 
it nlay be illustrated by the fact that the flow of the 
Thames for seven months of the year is only 556 
cubic feet per second. Then all this water has to 
be stored ; there is no great river as at Niagara to 
furnish an unfailing supply. The first great problem 
is this of storage. The rainfall is held up in three 
great lakes. The first of this chain is at Lonivla, 
which is large and comparatively shallow. The 
Louavla dam is about forty feet high, which im- 
pounds water spreading over'l-54 miles; the primary 
purpose of this lake is to utilise the monsoon rainfall, 
and when the rains are over it will be emptied. The 
first of the true storage lakes is at Walhwan, which 
is of great dimensions. The dam here, 4,500 feet 
long and 75 feet high, creates a lake 2 ’4 s<iuare miles 
in area. But even this great work is overshadowed 
by that at Sbrawata. This lake, when full, will 
en)bra<jh an area of five square miles and demands a 
dam 7,670 feet loug and 115 feet above the bottom 
foundations. 

It aonods quite simple to say that the waters 
of the Shrawata Lake arc poured into Walhwan 
through a ttinnm 5,000 feet long, and from Walhwan 
tlic nmted fibiv of the two is carried in a duct until 
they meet outflow from Lonavla, the combined 
dkeharg^ of the three being born in the last stage 
of thtuuct until it f^aches the forebay, where the 
pipe-hue ootnmeticee. Yet this section of the work 
ueewttntes the construe^onlof an artificial channel 
about liTe miles long, suflfeHeni to carry a stream 
e^ualtiothe flhw of the river Thames. There was 
no hal^ra) stream bed to harness for this duty. 


The duct has lieen built of solid masonry, lined so as 
to reduce friction and waste to a minimum. It dives 
under the roadway at Lonavla, rushes over the 
railway in an aqueduct, creeps along the side of the 
hills far above the railway as it climbs to the Deccan 
plateau, and then discharges ihto the forebay, Then, 
when the engineers had completed the masonry 
channel, tunnel and aqueduct over the five puzzling 
miles to the forebay— which is another name for a 
settling tank and small balancing reservoir— their 
troubles were not over. They expected to find on., tlie 
high ground above the Reversing Station a good 
rock foundation. Nothing of sort, and the lied ot the 
forebay had to be lined with concrete and waterproof 
courses in order to prevent the loss of the water 
which has cost so much to bring even to this point. 

Huge pipes like tunnels.— 

It is an impressive sight to stand on the crest of 
the dam of the foreViay and follow the contour of the 
pipeline as it thrusts itself down the Ghats. Where 
It emerges from the sluices, which regulate the flow 
to a fraction, and where fine screens prevent the inlet oi 
any foreign matter, this pijie is 82 inches in . diameter. 
A little over 1,000 teet down, this big main runs into 
a horizontal drum, whence five smaller pipes of 
welded steel carry the water to the turbines— one pipe 
to each turbine. It is a more impressive sight still 
to sit on a small trolly and see in detail the mass oi 
work, which is necessarry to complete even a singl( 
pipe. A resting place for the pipes had to be licwr 
out of the solid nxrk, in the burning sun, with great 
difficulties in xiroviding the workers with w^ate.r 
When the bed is prepared each section of the pipe has 
to be hauled into place, adjusted to a nicety, rive tec 
to its neighbours, and finished off. Nor is that all 
In the tropical heat of India the metal expands and 
contracts, literally crackling as the sun warms it ir 
the morning. This means at fixed points the pipes mus 
be “anchored,” so as to prevent excessive movement 
So it is tied by iron rods into masses of masonry 
These anchors necessarily become larger as the pip 
descends, and reach their maximum near the power 
house; there the pipes, in their penultimate stage 
are immovably fixed in a five thousand ton block o 
masonry and iron ; they are here an inch and t 
quarter thick and withstand a pressure of 750 jiound 
to the square inch. The total length of the line i 
over 13,000 feet. 

The turbine wheel is some nine feet in diameter 
The water, which reaches it in a 38 inch steel maii 
is discharged through a four inch nozzle. When thi 
strikes the buckets on the circumference of the whee 
it drives it round with such force, that each turbin 
can develop 13,750 horse-power. The flow of wate 
has to be governed with such nicety that there is no 
a fraction of variation and any irregularity has to h 
provided with means of correction or escape, or th 
steel pipe would be ripped up as easily as the tcarini 
of a sheet of blotting paper. Then the generato' 
which is spun round by the turbine, is nineteen fee 
in diameter and turns at the rate of three hundre 
revolutions a minute. It develops such beat thu 
it has to be ventilated ^through a great tunne 
whence vanes on a generator draw in air irom 
shaft which admits cool ear from the root of tl 
power hous^, and discharges the heated air at tl 
other end. There is perhaps no more remarkab 
evidence of the harnessing of the forces of naju 
than to stand in the power-hoqse at lOmppU a® 
watch the starting of one of these generating Itinit 
A wheel is slowly turned, A low humming ni^te 
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given oft' bjr the turbine. Slowly the huge mass of 
generatot begins to revolve whilst the indicator 
needle climbs up to three hundred revolutions a 
minute— *and stays there. The turbine governor, 
balanced in oil, keeps the needle as steady as 
rock. There is the low hum of the revolving wheel 
and generator: the faint plash of water as the 
escape rushes out of the tail race, nothing more : 
yet that represents over thirteen thousand horse- 
power of energy, ready for the service of man. 

Towers. — 

There fire two types of towers carrying the cable 
to Bombay— supporting towers and ‘anchor’ tower. 
Their names indicate their function ; the supporting 
towers merely sustain the weight of the line, the 
anchor towers are designed to take up the lateral 
strain. These anclior towers are of a strength suffi- 
cient to resist any strain which might be set up by the 
breaking of the line without giving way. The most 
serious obstacle crossed by the transmission line is 
Thana Creek, 10,000 feet wide, with 42 feet of water. 
The towers here are two hundred feet high and are 
at high tide erected on caissons sunk ni the bed of 
the creek. 

To secure economy m tra.isiuifasion the current 
IS “st#*pped up” to 100,000 volts before it is sent over 
wires to Bombay. But that voltage is much too 
high to be used in tlic busy island itself. So at the 
receiving station at Parel a process, the exact 
converse of that at the power station, is gone 
through ; the current is ”stepp«.d down” to 6,660 
volts. It is then ready for transmission through 
underground cables the mills ; there the voltage 
is’ further reduced to 2,500 and 'it that pressure 
passes to the motors which drive the machinery. The 
average man’s idea of a switch is a handle which is 
pulled over when the current has to be turned on or off. 
But a voltage of a hundred thousand has to be treated 
with respect, and the whole system both at the 
power house and at the receiving station, is built up 
on what is technically known as the “distant 
control.” The operator stands at a marble slab, 
studded with knobs not much larger than those used 
by a telegraph signaller. He presses the knob; 
there is a plug- plttg in another part of the building ; 
the current has been switched on or oft* as the case 
may be. What has actually hapoened is that the 
pressing of the knob has actuated a small motor 
operating the switch ; the actual mechanism is moved 
with lightning rapidity. Even then the sparks given 
oft‘ in making or breaking contact are so powerful 
that special means have to be adopted to absorb 
thism ; so all the switches are immersed in cylinders 
of oil, and this oil having l^eeu freed from water to 
a point represented by a hundred thousandth of one 
per cent, makes the sparks perfectly harmless 

What the works will do.— • 

The Tata Hydro-Electric scheme is going to 
banish smoke froiii Bombay. It i# going to 
provide oiir industries with the most efficient motive 
power know’ti— power so much smoother in its action 
than steam that it great^ increases the efficiency 
of ttmc)iinery. It is goit^ to stimulate industry 
W famishing power for nnore cheapo than steam. 
It is going to provide tne baStS for fresh industries 
all along the count ty traversed by the transmission 
Urn, and perhaps to faettkate th^ electrification ofthc 
isuhprhm railway and the Ohat sections of the Great 
inatanJ'entnsula Railway* 


Mr. T.D. Gajra in iht 
tioa quotes some sayiugs of nndent 
law-givers and the Vedas to prove 
relations between the teacher and 
taught in Ancient India were most cor- 
dial.’* The .writer asserts that at 
present day there is no lons^r tbeimiie 
good feeling and understanding bttmem 
the teacher and the taught. 

We read that 

teachers in Ancient India were highly respCcled 
men. No doubt they were not paid much. But that 
was because they had voluntarily chosen the life 
poverty puncy and peace. They of their own free 
choice,' “avoided all sensual pleasures and all means 
of acquiring wealth which imp^ed the study of ths 
Kedas.” They were expected to be men of Very iiigfi 
quabheations. The Vedas speak of the qualiUcstlSms 
of the teacher in the following way : 

One who is the storc^howse of knowledge ; whO 
can make his pupils feel that he is not less regardful 
of theii interest than their fathers ; who lives and Cfm 
make others live a life, whose ways of life are pure 
and blameless, who instructs his pupils as if they wtte 
earnest seekers after truth. He must not be^a dis- 
contented man, should be as pleasing and merry as 'a 
guest and should perform his daily duties regularly. 
It is only such persons who can give knowlmf^e to 
those who come and make the academy their 
(Rig-Veda. I. 53, 1). 

A good teacher is he who like the all-powerful sUn 
shows every object in its true colours and by means 
of discipline and practice protects the powers that 
lie hidden in his pupils. He must have a respeetaldb 
character, and should be good-looking as well as true 
and faithful, should have a happy soul and a reteu* ' 
tive memory. {Uig-Veda. I. 63-2). 

“A good teacher is he who lives like the sttd, th|tt 
balances the earth from all sides and, like a king^ wno 
IS a guide and a friend to everybody. He should be 
forward and courageous like warriors who live for the 
good of others and should be stainless like a woman 
who is true to her husband. 

Two kinds of teachers were recognised. 

Firstly, there were those who stood to their pupil 
in place of teacher and guide and who had ottpoual 
relations with the pupils. These were cauM; t|ie 
Acharyas, Matui defines ati Acharytt in the following 
manner : 

“They tall that Hruhmia who kiit^tes a pupilfk 
and teaches him the Veda together with the 
(principles of sacrifices, etc.), and 
sciences)— the Acbarya.^^ * ♦ 

The second class of teachers wem kuowu mfellil* 
dbyayah. The Vpadhyayb is one who fOt " 

hood teaches a portion only of the VcdAHt or Also the 
Ani^Ms (branches of Sciences growing out of thC' VedW*. 

lu the Sutras several passa'i^ Uke; Sie 
followiAg occur : 

“Loving him like hts own son and full of atJiimU'Qp. 
he tlie (teacher) will tcaeh Mm <the pttp^^tifeV|pianw 
science without Inding anything in the sifesed 

“And he shall not use him for his own psu^pifrii^ 
the detriment pf his studies esicf pt in 

“A teacher who neglects the tostrurttoa of 1m 
docs no longer remain a teaelter.’* ' 
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Matm, the • greatest Vedk law-giver, 
vrrites even tndre forcibly on the subjeet ; 

*‘Ci*eatcd bcin^? sliould be instruct^ed in what con- 
cerns their welfare without giving them pain, and 
sweat aind ^ntk speeeh should be used by a teacher 
who desires to abide by the scared law. 

“Let him not, even though in pam^ speak words 
cutting others to the quick, let him not injure others 
afraid or him, since that will prevent him in gaining 
heavenl’^ <159 and 101). 

Duties of Pupils : 

“The teacher was to be highly respected by his 
pupils. Every day the pupils began and ended 
their lessons after bowing to him. They served him 
and stood up whenever he approached. His seat 
was considered sacred and the students never dared 

to sit on (Manu. II 71 and 119), 

\ 


In the Ary a for May has appeared an 
account of 

Andal the Vaithnava poetess. 

The poetess Andal was the foster-daughter of 
Vishnuchitta, found by him, it is said, a new-born 
child under the sacred tnlsi-plant. We know little of 
Andal except what wc can gather from a few legends, 
some of them richly beautiful and symbolic. Most of 
Vishm^hitta’s poems have the infancy and boyhood 
of Krishna for their subject. Andal, brought up in 
that atmosphere, cast into the mould of her life what 
her foster-father had sung in inspired hymns. Her 
own poetrjr— we may suppose that she passed early 
into the Light towards which she yearned, for it is 
small in bulk,-“is entirely occupied with her passion 
for the Divine Being. It is said that she went tli rough 


a symbolic marriage With Sri Ranganatha, Vishnu m 
his temple at Srkangam and disappeared into the 
image of her Lord* This tradition probably conoealb 
some actual fact, for Andal’s marriage with the Lorjj 
is still celebrated annually with considerable pump 
and ceremony. 

Here is a translation of one of Andal’s 
poems. 

To THE Cuckoo. 

0 Cuckoo that peckest at the blossomed flow ei of 
honey-dripping champaka and, inebriate, pipest forth 
the melodious notes, be seated in thjr ease and with 
thy babblings, which are yet no babbling, call out lor 
the coming of my Lord of the Venkata hill. For, He 
the pure one, bearing in his left hand the white 
summoning conch shows me not his form. But He has 
invaded my heart ; and while I pine and sigh for his 
love, He looks on indifl’erent as if it were all a plaj 

1 feel as if my bones had melted away and inj 
long javelin eyes have not closed their lids for these 
many days. I am tossed on the waves of the sea of 
pain without flnding the boat that is named the Lord 
of the highest realm. Even thou miiSt know, 0 
Cuckoo, the pain we feel when wc are parted ft oi i 
those whom we love. He whose pennon bears the 
emblem of the golden eagle, call out for his coming, 
O bird. 

I am a slave of Him whose stride has measured 
the worlds. And now because He is harsh to me 
how strange that this south-wind and these moon 
beams should tear my flesh, enfeebling me. But thou, 
O Cuckoo, that ever livest in this garden of mine it is 
not meet that thou shouldst pain me also. ludeerl 
3 shall drive thee out if He who reposes on the wateis 
of life come not to me by thy songs today. 
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^ Dr. Bunji Mano, president of the Impe- 
rial University, Kyushu draws some 

Lmsoiu from the War 

whicji is going on at the present moment, 
in the Japau Magazine. 

^ outstanding facts of the 

struggle is that 

tiie 8tni|();Ieof the world to-day k one Ijctween those 
who hnow ahd those who don’t know ■, those that 
excel in knorVl^ge win, and those whoseinowledge 
is interior, fail, 

Though i we all know that the machine 
is not everything aud that the user of the 
ntatihine always plays a large part in its 
StiecesB, still it must be admitted that the 
'‘menace of the Germans to the allies lies 


in their power of their mechanical inven- 
tions, especially their great guns.” The 
importance of armored motor-cars has 
also been proved beyond a doubt. With- 
out proper knowledge and mechanical 
equipment valor and patriotism count as 
nothing. 

For the reasons stated above the writer 
strongly advocates the founding of more 
research institutions in Japan for the pro- 
motion of scientific knowledge. Without 
the help of science no kncces^ful war can be 
carried on. It is equally true that without 
its help the “production of things that 
belong to peaceful enterprise” is not possi' 
blc either. ** % 

Dr. Mano wants not only cjihmical 
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research laboratories but institutions for 
the promotion of mechanical science as 
well. Jajpan has to her credit many valu- 
able inventions, and the writer does not 
doubt that if more research institutions 
were established, Japan would witness a 
wonderful development in matters scien- 
tific. 

The ’concluding lines of the article under 
review deserve the serious attention of all. 

Anotlier lesson taught us by the present war is the 
importance of bein^ brave and courageous, nnd es- 
pecially’ of cultivating these virtues in time of peace. 
Our young men niu^t realise that before them stands 
a strong and merciless enemy, not only in war time 
but always. “ Their enemy in peace isi temptation, 
whieh ever surrounds them. Victory or defeat for 
them is decided liy self-mastery. Those that can suc- 
cessfully meet and overcome temptation arc the true 
conquerors and the nation s best defenders. I'or this 
a courageous spirit is very essential. To beat ofl the 
enemy of temptations in peace time is as meritorious 
as to beat off the cnemv in war time. 

There is a story to the effect that when the son of 
a distinguished soldier in Europe was^^ writing the 
biography of his illustrious father, he gave but one 
page to his great military exploits and many pages 
to his father’s beneficent influence upon society in 
general. Our brave soldiers were victorious over 
Germany at Tsingtau and we are proud of their 
gallant acbievementa, but we must not forget that 
those who win against the enemy ^L.dthin themselves 
are victors equally great, and will be men of courage 
and spirit at all times. 

America and the War 

is the title of an article from the pen of A. 
Maurice Low in the National Review. 

American trade is suffering owing to the 
war. “The aim of America,” we are told, 
“is to sell everything to Germany and 
Austria that they need, and to profit from 
the trade hitherto enjoyed by England, 
France and Russia.” And the Britisher’s 
aim, of course, is to prevent anything from 
reaching the Germans or the Austrians, to 
“starve them out, to weaken them at home 
as well as in the field, to make them feel 
the effects of the war in every way possi- 
ble.”The8e opposing interests have created 
friction, as was expected, with the constv 
quence that the V^ashington Government 
presented a Note to the British Government 
protesting against the “seizure of ships 
and the <fitention of American cargoes on 
suspicion of being contraband intended for 
enemy purposes.” ' 

Tlie En^ish wople took too much for 
granted regarding the attitude of the 
United. States towards England and the 
War Aod they i^owed little consideration 
for,<he fimlings of Americans. Hence the 
Note'^o opines Mr. Low. 


urn 

What is .uppermost in American 
present lime is that certain 

believes are inherently his, have been tramplcf! WpOih* 
He is rather vague as to w^hut those rights arc. 

Politics have had something to do wjtb tJic 
weakening of sentiment in favor ot England, and tbsy 
will have more to do i^jth it before the war is over. 
It is one of the curious traits in the American 
acter that while Americans almost without exer- 
tion are opposed to war, almost every Americin 
approves of a vigorous foi^ign policy and enjoys 
Siting the United States remind Europe, and Engmhd 
especially, that it is not safe to take liberties. Party 
politics are forgotten when international questions 
arise. The American attitude was crystallised by a 
fa nous American in a sentence that is now historic: 
“My country, light or wrong, but always my 
country.” That sentiment is as strong to-day a* 
it ever u as. 

The writer goes on to say that the 
.Americans have contributed with extra- 
ordinary generosity for the relief of the 
Belgians, He thinks that 

if they had been told that by stopping a 
single cargo of copper to Germany the war would 
be over that much sooner and the necessity of 
furnishing food to the distressed Belgians Would be 
to that extent lightened, they would have shown 
less objection to the necessarily rigorous measutes 
England was forced to adopt. More real good can- 
be done to Belgium, for whom every American Ims 
I3rofound sympathy, by making it impossible tor 
Germany to obtain copper than even oy Sending 
food, great and urgent as is the demand of Helgium. 

The writer is certain that the ‘‘patrio- 
tism ol German-Americaus knows no limits. 
They would be perfectly willing to damage 
American industry if they could advance 
the German cause.” And so we find them 
“giving enthusiastic support to the agita- 
tion” which aims at stopping the exporta- 
tion of war material. 

We read that 

numerous Bills have t>een introduced in Congreti— 
to prohibit the exportation of all war material, on 
the ground that it is a violation of neutrality, be- 
cause the Allies alone can draw si^pHes froiw the 
United States as the sea is closed to Germany. * 

The writer admits that the “embargo 
on the exportation of rubber from British 
dependencies to the United States is a blow 
at the American manufacturer • 

as it has naturally sent up the price, and the manu- 
facturers of tires, boots, and hundreds ql other 
articles, who made contracts on the basis of tlie price 
of the raw material before the wtr now fipd theiU’ 
selves coufronting heavy losses, and the shortage line 
became m great that factories may bC coiUpeitec 
to suspend or curtail operations. .'t ^ 

Mr. Low jostifica the aciioQ of i^ic 
British Governmeat by saying that 
done so coxnpelied by imitative XMOCiflb 
as otherwise rabbet wooM’ be 
Germany. This can not be oSiMNec 
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tiietittase “witbout rubber Germany will be 
greatly embarassed in carrying on 'the 
war.’’ 


Six Weeks with Che Germans- 

Uflder the above heading a “Neutral 
Observer’' contributes to Che Times an 
article bristling with first-hand informa- 
tions about the Germans from which we 
make the following callings : 

Unperturbed Berlin. — 

It was still snowing, but we kept up our express 
pace, and Berlin was reached on time to the minute. 
1 alighted from the train 11 hours after leaving The 
Hague. A porter, two, struggled for the privilege of 
carrying my bags, and I noticed they were young 
sturdy fellows, quite of the arms-bearing age. 
Evidently some had not been mobilized. At the sta- 
tion I saw few or no troops, no militanr guards, and 
the usual routine of a brass check for a taxi-cab 
delayed me some moments, and then through the 
brilliantly-lighted, thronged streets I was driven to 
my hotel. The hazardous journey was over. 

I expected to find Berlin the throbbing heart of 
the Empire. Instead I found the cold, metallic, 
precise click of a great machine. One gets no impres- 
sion of personal feelings, personal emotion. Merely 
the slow, grinding rotation of duties, each carried 
out with perfunctory energy, but the whole the most 
magnificent organization the world has yet seen. 
It IS man reduced to an eejuation of efficiency. Of 
each individual is required just about one-half the 
effort of which he is capable. The result is that, not 
only are they amply provided for any emergency, but 
that ordinary life is less disturbed than in any other 
b^hgerent countr; 5 r. 

Though the life of the people goes its round un- 
disturbed, in higher circles about the Court all social 
life has ceased, except for small parties given for the 
entertainment of officers invalided home. Officers on 
leave without serious cause I saw none, so that the 
war ( onversations lack the thrill of personal contact 
with a real warrior fresh from the trenches, who, 
speaking in the first person, recounts his adventures 
to admiring listeners. The wounded who reach 
Berlin arc an unusually reticent lot, compared with 
tho^ in other cities, though they must be the heroes 
‘of the war, for every other soldier in the capital has 
l>eeu decorated with the Ii'on Cross. In fact, not to 
have the big black and tin-edged bauble dangling 
from a long black-and-white ribbon from the third 
buttonhole of the “fieldgraj^” tunic, is becoming a 
mark cf especial distinction. 

' The open criticism of German diplomacy by all 
classes seemed to me extraordinary. That the 
**haute finance*' was not advised of the war in due 
time, in order to call in loans, &c., rankles in their 
minds. That tlic country was not informed cf the 
English *^point of view" or was falsely advised is 
felt bitterly. Itt fact, German diplomatists are in 
such disrepute at the present moment that I heard 
more than one persem emphatically declare, “We 
will have no diplomatic pehce"*' ; and 1 know that the 
great industrial, bhnking, and commercial men of 
expect to he consulted, should the occasion 
arise. For not a man of thtm but Iselievcs that the 
end will be favorable. 


Germans not boastfal.— 

Yet strangely enough one hears little talk oi 
victory, little boasting over the prowess of the 
German arms, and, stranger still to a foreigner th! 
Emperor’s name rarely, if ever, figures in the con 
versation. In point of popularity with the people he 
ranks about fifth. Hindenburg, the victor in Poland 
is of course the national hero, though among the 
well-informed, his Chief of Staff, Ludehdorff, is 
given the credit for these victories. For the war on 
the Eastern frontier is, to the Berliner, of far more 
interest and import than the campaign on the 
Western front. Next comes the Crown Prince, and 
nothing could attest to his rising fame more striking- 
ly than the fact that the bristling moustaches “a 
la Kaiser” have practically disappeared, all officers 
having clipped their moustaches to the “toothbrush” 
style worn by the heir to the Imperial Throne. 
After him, and running a close third, comes Count 
Zeppelin, the man who has made England shiver 
and quake with fear, and mope about in the dark, 
to the delight of all Berliners. (So the Germans think, 
of course. ) At present the most popular woman in 
Germany is the Crown Princess. She iy called “The 
Smile of Berlin.” 

reserves of strength. — 

After six months of war Germany seems to me 
almost as on the first day, closely united, little dis 
turl^ed. The civil life of the nation appears to con- 
tinue as in time of peace. Military authorities slate 
that her class of 1915, some 750,000 able-bodied, 
picked men, has not been called out. Apart fifom 
these, the numbers of “untrained Landwehr and 
Eandsturm," would run into millions. Though 
arms and ammunition factories are working night 
and day, I have it from a reliable source that 
Germany is only just beginniug to use her 1914 small 
arms ammunition. 

I was unable to find a single person, military, 
official, or otherwise, who haa actually seen one of 
the 42cm. mortars which are suppfosed so tjuickly 
to have reduced Belgian and French fortresses 
That two or three such guns exist was affirmed 
by all, but whether they are a success seems 
questionable. The photographs of the large batteri 
es seen everywhere, pretendiiigr to be the famous 
Krupp 42cm." guns, are, in reality, not German at 
all, but Austrian from the Skoda Works at Pilsen, 
and are 30 5cm. in calibre. They have been of great 
service to Germany because of the ease of trans- 
portation by motor-lorries. They have done prac- 
tically all the work credited to their larger 
and more notorious confreres. 

Copper and Petrol.-- 

The question of the deficiency of copper is being 
vigorously met by the opening up* df mines which, in 
ordinary times, could not be profitably worked, but 
are able now to provide a material increase in the 
supply of that metal. Other sources of copper, 
such as pots and pans telegraph wircS; are being 
considered as of possible service. 

The seizure of (Galicia by the Russians, and the 
consequent stoppage of tl^e supply of petyoli 
one of the severest 'blows to Germany which relics 
chiefly on motor transport for ndlitaiT purposes, 
and particularly for its acroplanei^ ana 2^ppelins»^ 
not to mention the countless motors used for jMriaate 
purposes. But now benzol, which is eaailjr ttnd 
cheaply obtained in great quantities from coUl, has 
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laken the place of petrol. The coal is thereby con- 
verted to coke* and, witj^ painstaking thoroughness, 
the German Government set about to find a market 
for the §reat coke supply that was thus created. 
J.ocomotives are being converted to burn coke 
economically in place of coal, as are other steam 
engines and furnaces. Bo that to-day, notwith- 
standing the enormous consumption of benssol for 
military nee, the supply is more than equal to the 
demand, apd taxi-cab and other motor traffic has 
again resumed almost normal proportions. 

Wheat.and other food-stuff— 

The question of wheat and other cereals, of which 
there is an undoubted scarcity, is more complicated. 
The seizure of the cereal supply by the Government 
was absolutely necessary in order to prevent prices 
from becoming prohibitive. 

It must Ije remembered, however, that wheat bread 
is not the staple food of the country, and that the 
supply of rye is more plentiful. Rumania is being 
coaxed to supplement the deficit, and 1 am told, 
Russian merchants of German sympathies have 
managed to ship considerable quantities to Baltic 
pons. 

Kvery possible effort is being made to preserve 
for the future such perishable stores as are now in 
the market. It has been carefully determined 
whether, under given conditions, it will ije more 
advantageous to keep a cow alive and obtain milk, 
butter, and cheese from day to day, and the meat at 
some future time, or, by slaughtering it, to .save the food 
which it would consume and which might be of greater 
caloric value to mm. With all seriousness it is 
being urged that Germans should be content to use 
less starch in their laundries, as this means a definite 
saving of possible foodstuffs (potatoes and rice). 
Kvery German housewife is invited to attend lectures 
where a more tasty and nutritiously advantageous 
method of cooking vegetables is scientifically 
explained. An understanding of German character will 
preclude any possibility of drawing rash conclusions 
that these 'measures mean that Germany is on the 
verge of starvation. 

By the cutting off’ of supplies from abroad the Ger- 
mans have been thrown back on themselves. They 
realiflse that they must now rely on themselves alone, 
and yet I found no weakening of spirit any where, 
but rather a grim determination to fight to the bitter 
end. 

Hatred of England.— ^ 

Among the “people” the feeling against England 
is that of a livilig antagonism, summed up in the 
words “they want to starve us,” it is in the highest 
social, intellectual, and political circles that the 
hatred flame forth with brutal ferocity. 

The men who were the wildest in their denuncia- 
tions were those who 1/d closeted lives; that is, the 
thinking reasoning men of the land, and the o^cial 
class. Military men were, as a whole very contained 
and reserved in their comments, and I found a strange 
absence of active animosity among the commercial 
and industrial men of the country. 

The dearth of statesmer# in modern Germany is 
partly traceable to the industrial and military expan- 
sion of the State. The fnore gifted and intelligent 
mei^r thp^ endowed with shrewdness, sound judg- 
ment, aud, above all, quick decision^ have entered the 

^ the iHfficulties the absence of a far- 

seeingr leam 5 felt keenly. 


74 ' 7 ' 

* 

In what MHue can an prova 

itself to be great? 

This is the title of a thoughtfnt contrihnw 
tion to the United Empire by Mr. N. A. 
Turner Smith. ' 

No one will disagree with the writer 
when he says ttiat 

the destiny of a nation, so far as that is self-deter- 
mined, depends upon its wisdom in estimating the 
value and function of its members, and in the adop- 
tion of this estimate as the ordering principle of hll 
its relations, internal and inter nation^. Not iititU 
the individual, on his side, has realised his obligatiotift 
and responsibilities, and the State on the other is 
impre.ssed with his supreme value, is there any Itkeli* 
hood of a permanent order and harmony in State, or 
Empire. 

Rome, “through a faulty estimate of 
the value and function of her people, failed 
to l ealise a higher form of Empire and even 
lost what she had.“ In Rome, there wa$ 
a time, when “the individual, in the eyes 
of the rulers, was of no intrinsic worth* 
Citi^enship alone imp^nrted value and 
dignity to a man.’’ 

Under the.se circumstances 

the people grew restless under the attitude of in- 
difference which was displayed towards their welfare* 
There were too many Imperial requirements which 
in no way met their jiersonal needs, and a protest ih 
some form of extreme individualism was bound to 
come sooner or later. There was no desire to belittle 
the title or claims of Rome, but if these were to bi 
fulfilled by the appointment of the mighty to lucra* 
live governorships, to high places in the Senate, and 
to large representative positions, these dignitaries 
must realise their utter dewndence upon the masses, 
which confessedly no longer had any real interest in 
Imperial ideals so unprofitable to themselves. They 
determined, therefore, in future to sell their vote to 
the highest bidder, and to extort full recompense in 
return for their support. The reaction had set in in 
its ugliest and most calamitous form. The people 
were fed and amused ; they l?ccame l«sy and de- 
moralised ; their character was enfeebled, and discip- 
line gave way to dissipation, The self-realisation of 
an orderly political people had slowly developed into * 
national self-assertion, which in turii provoked a 
suicidal selfishness among the masses. It was owing 
to the sanction of a divorce between State and peopfe, 
and the failure to recognise their essential id^ttty, 
that the value of the mere individual as suels, wap 
reckoned at a minimum. And Nemesis came Jn the .. 
over-correction of this error, jn -**the uncontrolled 
reassertion of the individual. 

But a democfatic goverutnent is not 
without its dangers. For then we am 
apt to indulge in an irresponsible indivtdn^ 
afism. ' . 

This spirit of freedom, * which thinks to thro# 
off the chains of authority, is the ruling priaci^ 
of modem life and action. 

Truly we arc marching “under the banner of fJie 
free spirit.“ Each man is captain of nis own sotd» 
acknowledging no superior, and ut any 
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eiitMed to ^r«ak* froni the main body. But such 
a ccfeception of the individi^ai and Uis relation'* to 
society, if interpreted too rigidly, and put to the 
test of practice, is seen to be both dangerous and 
wrong. It is wrong because it ignores the facts 
that man is essentialljr a “political creature”— to 
use Aristotle’s expression ; that the individual can 
only ibe defined or understood in terms of others ; 
that no man liveth unto himself alone ; that there 
are no absolutely “sclfiregarding actions” because 
there is no such being as an absolute individual 
standing in isolation, and out of all reiation to 
others. The theory is dangerous l>ecau8e by teaching 
that “mankind are the greater gainers by suffering 
each other to live as aeems good to themselves,” it 
renounces all obligation as our brother’s keeper. It 
is a theory of disintegration counselling each man 
to go his way and leave others to do the same. 

‘'Such individualism’' the writer opines, 
“would be fatal to a nation, for no empire 
can survive without the self-sacrifice and 
co-operatian of its people.” 

Maurice S. Evans, in the April Inter- 
nationa/ Review fit Missions discusses 
some of the acute problems arising out of 
contact of the 

Black and White in South Africa. 

Stated in its broadest outlines the problem 
stands thus: 

The great question is how a people of European 
stock, with the inherited tendencies and aspirations 
of tfieir race, imbued with modern ideas of economic 
progress, can have opportunity for full development 
and find satisfaction in their lives alongside another 
race far outnumbering them, just emerging from the 
pastoral stage, and who for the most part cannot 
even understand the ideals and aims of the other. 
The question cannot be regarded as satisfactorily 
answered unless both races have opportunity to 
develop all the possibilities of their nature, and unless 
it is proved that the necessary contact doe.s not make 
for degeneration of one or both. It will not be satis- 
factorily answered if the stronger race depends from 
youth to old age upon the manual labour of the back- 
ward race, and lives largely, as is the case at present, 
tm the exploitation of the labour or the ignorance 
of a people just emerging from barbarism. Nor on 
the other hand will the problem be solved if the back- 
ward race has no opportunity to rise, but is kept at 
tasks which give no hope in life and under conditions 
which dimit the opportunities to develop whatever as 
a race lies in them. 

The form of government in South Africa 
is “nominallv that of Great Britain and 
the other self-governing colonies,” but 

the task of governing the whole, and the respon- 
sibility theretot, lies on the shoulders of one-fifth of 
the inhabitants and these are of the white race, Veiy 
many of these are ignorant of the conditions ttnder 
which those th^ are called upon to govern actually 
live, and there is not on their part any strong desire 
to acquine information and study the question. They 
are mainly concerned with their own material 
interests, and thbugh these interests are bound 


up with the native people, the latter are^ only likely 
to be considered in so far as what they desire or 
need does not clash with these interests of the poll, 
tically all-po werful white race. 

Owing mainly to the social conditions of our 
country there is a large and unfortunately an in- 
creasing number of whites who once living in the 
country have drifted to the larger towns and in, 
dustriai centres, who have degenerated, tfnd who 
unable and often unwilling to work, exist* in indes- 
cribable conditions, and many of whom live by pan- 
dering to the animal desires of the narives honestly 
working in their midst. The crime of selling intoxi 
cants to natives, an easy and lucrative though illegal 
form of making money, is increasingly tempting these 
people. Yet they have the vote, and with it theii 
share in governing the native people, equally witli 
the most educated, altruistic and intellectual citizer 
of Johannesburg, Capetown or Durban. 

The industrial system of South Africa— if system 
it may be called— rests upon the manual labour of the 
native and coloured man, and in South-East Africa, 
the home of the Bantu, upon that of the former. Tht 
whole of the manual labour of the great gold mininj 
industry is done by the native, and he is debarred 
by regulation from undertaking any skilled oi 
even semi-^skilled w'ork. This is the prerogative o 
whites. Diamond mining, farming, manufacturing 
transport, all depend on the native for the hare 
work. The white man directs and supervises, hul 
never undertakes the pick and shovel work. Thus 
directly docs South Africa depend on the muscle o 
the native, and the native sets the pace. 

We read that in Natal “the Indian 
slightly infringes on the white man’s 
preserves, and may do so more in future.” 

The unions take up the same position as in tb 
Transvaal. In the country districts a fair ainoun 
of building and some skilled work is done by native! 
trained at the mission establishments. The powe 
of the unions is limited to the towns, and it ii 
probable that these native artisans may gradiialh 
get most of the work on the farms, and possiblj 
in the small country towns. In the larger towni 
the white man appears too strongly entrenched 
though a period of depression might weaken him an( 
enable the black man to invade the towns. In am 
case the future carries in if in Natal as elsewhen 
in the Union all the elements of industrial plui 
racial conflict. 

We are informed that 

the natives of Natal are very anxious .to get educa 
tion, and are matj^ing efforts and sacrifices to obtaii 
it. There arc riot any native government school 
in the province, but the Governpient have of lat 
years been more liberally subsidizing the school 
established by the missionary bodies. Their help » 
still, however, meagre; the amount of the grant ii 
aid during the current year may amount to £ 15 , 00 i 
or £16,000. Although there is provision in the Nata 
code for qualified native to obtain the franchist 
practically the law is a dead letter and the natives t. 
the province are uneairauchmed. 

The writer states some of the dangers 
which are likely to ocenr owihg to tht 
new order of things and the contactor 
two communities, the Black, and White 

The clam of poor whites, due in large part to tb' 
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presence of ft «ervilc is tncreftsing. Contact 

fctween tliem ftiod coloarea and black is closer, and 
that on teittnainrkiGli begeis demoralization of both. 
Considering the nnmbera concerned, miscegenation is 
not frequent, b»it will i^obably become more so, ftnd 
that of the mo«l debasiim kind, and a class of worth- 
less half-biwija wm he begotten in an environment 
that will force them to become criminals of a most 
dangerof^ lund to the community. 

Opportnmiics for establishing manufactures arc 
present in 6onth Africa; minerals are in abundance, es- 
peciallycoal; ttiem is ft fairly highJtarifF and low priced 
labour. It wttl hardly be human if those who wish 
to establish such industries should ignore low priced 
native labour, at^ecially woman and child labour. I 
view with extrehae apprehension the incoming of large 
numbers of into industrial centres. Experience 
here and in the Southern States of America has shown 
that the native African cannot resist the temptations 
of city life, and often falls into the lowest depths and 
becomes a menace, physical and spiritual, to the 
whole community. 

The main grievance of the natives which 
is strong etvbngh to “unite them in active 
open rebellion’^ is that 

Judged by native standards, the land th^y have is 
insudicient lor them, and whenever they give expres- 
sion to their grievances this takes a first place. Every- 
where the population is increasing and the land avail- 
able to - them is being reduced. The native wants 
nothing better than to have a piece of land secured to 
him sumcieut for the wants of his family. 

’For the betterment of existing con- 
ditions Mr, Evans proposes the following 
remedies. 

Sufiicieat areas should be set aside to provide that 
the native shall live his home life apart from the 
whites. The ideal would be that each native family 
should have sufficient ground to support itself, with 
provision for further increase. The tenure in these 
areas should be that which was best suited to the 
needs of the people ; in some communal tenure would 
be advisable, in others individual tenure might be 
admitted, if desired by the people. In these arefts pro- 
vision should be made for education, literary, indus- 
trial, and above all agricultural. This education 
should not necessarily follow the course adopted for 
Europeans, but should be specially suited to the 
character and needs of the people. The areas would 
be under the control of trained white administrators, 
and gradually the pecmle should be encour^ed to 
take flie management of their local affairs. Mcept- 
ing with the express permission of|;he Government, 
and at its pleasure, no Europeans should be allowed 
to settle in these areas, ana only such as were for the 
benefit of the native people, missionaries, medical men 
and traders. 

In the Asiatic Review for April appears 
th^ 

InpratUoM Sf India 

by the Bari of Ronhldshay, who visited 
India, not lon|f ago in connection with 
tht Pal^fici^rviee Commi^on. 

To “Bombay is chietly interest- 

ing an peittr synifjtomatic of the economic 
transition, whieh is taking place in India.” 

. .15 
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It is here that is to be found th^ mainsprit% ol the 
movement which is fcegioniog to create in In^ Imtgc 
industrial enterprises which must inevitably brlug iu 
their train far-reaching changes in the existing 
Structure of the Indian social oiganlSm. The city 
in fact, India’s reply t# the contention put forward 
by Lancashire during the bitter controversy over the 
Indian cotton duties in- the nineties, that the sole 
function of India* in the Empire’s commerce licheme 
was the production of raw material, and is an earnett 
of her intention vigorously to proceed u|)^n an 
industrial career. 

The writer “once travelled straight tp 
the jungles which stretch away from the 
southern borders of the United Provinces 
far into the Central Provinces,^’ where 
“man still wages fierce warfare Vfitk the 
wild.“ 

For the people of those places 

the government is the Collector, who is regarded, not 
merely as the government but as Providence in the 
flesh. Camped in the vicinityof a village of wattle and 
mud. er dosed on all sides by vast forests of sals 
ama, ebony, tamarind, and a dozen varieties more, 
with the collector meting^ out justice, settling 
disputes, and generally playing the part of providen- 
ce assigned to him, Bombay, with its palatial 
buildings, its mills, and its universities, its board 
and its councils— legislative and executive— all the - 
paraphernalia, in fact, of the twentieth-century 
civilization of the West, seems infinitely far away. 

The Earl tells us that the north-west 
frontier “has always possessed an ex- 
traordinary fascination*' for him, where 
the “issues of war and peace have hung ip 
the balance often enough,** 

Speaking of things spiritual the writer 
says, not incorrectly perhaps, that 

no one can remain long in India without having his 
thoughts directed towards things spiritual A large 
proportion of the sights which attract the tourist ate 
temples. The tourist has not always the time, perhft|M, 
to ponder upon the significance of this ; but even. Che 
tourist who takes a pride in his capacity for hnstle 
will soon discover— to his own undoing In all pro* 
bability— that by nature the Indian is ptot^ to 
meditation rather than to action. • 

Sir Ronaldshay opines that there is “a 
good deal in the circumstances of British 
rule in India to excite astonishment/’ 
The British government keeps contr<|l 
over “a continent the sine of all Btirope, 
excluding only Russia, with a population 
of 315 million people/’ Less than two- 
fifths of this area,, with a * populatloti 
which is less than one forth of the 
population of India is administered turned 
British suzerainty by thf rulers of w 
Native States. , * 

The wonder in this is that 

the wbple of the vast umehiuery ^nccess^ 
this Stupeudaus task is ihrected» e&itrdttel 
kept in uiotiou by a body of less tbau 
omcials of all kinds— civilians, jadges, 
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docidit* eilticati'bHaUsts, forest oilicera, and so ^on. 
In the United Pirovincea a single civilian is responsible 
for the* ffood government of. a country larger than 
New ^a5md, with a population of 4T million souls. 
In Burma another civilian exercises supreme authority 
over a country twice the siae of the British Isles. 

The writer is not one of those 
pessiTcnists who cons tan tlj?^ assert that 
the Britishers as a nation are ‘‘slipshod, 
careless, unmethodical, inefficient and 
lucky/* He knows that mere luck could 
never have enabled the Britisher to do 
all that he is doing in India today. 


Hindu QVilization and Central Asia. 

The influence of Hindu Civilization in 
Central Asia has been dealt with in an 
instructive article in the pages of the 
Royal Asiatic Society's Journal by Sylvain 
Levi. 

The learned writer gives an interesting 
account of the extinct kingdom of Kucha, 
situated in the heart of Chinese Turkestan, 
on the way from Kashgar to China. 
Judging the people from their language 
It becomes clear that in the beginning 
Kucha was an essentially Aryan land. 

“There the word for father was patar, for mother 
matar, for a horse yakwe (e. f. equus), for eight oct 
(Latin and Greek octol, for *he is’ ste (latin est), etc.” 
However, Dr. IvCvi points out, this Aryanism of the 
Kuchean language is more akin to the Italo-Celtic 
Aryanism than to the Iranian and Indian. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era, Kucha received 
the Buddhistic creed and culture to such a large and 
overwhelming extent that the whole local civilization 
became Buddliistic. Situated on account of its connec- 
tion with Khotan, well for commercial purposes, 
Kucha, from this time onward, became a very pros- 
perous and flourishing place in which the activities 
of the merchant and the priest were equally vigorous 
and in which commerce and culture played an equally 
signifleant part. The existence, side by side, of a large- 
sized market and of a number of splendid buildings, 
secular and religious, schools and monasteries, bore 
testimony to this double-sized activity. Sanskrit be- 
came the sacred language and was assiduously taught 
and stud^ied in the monasteries ; and soon a very 
respectable literature in Kuchean, at first a literature 
of tfanslations from Sanskrit originals, and later 
on of original treatises, came into existence. 

The original treatises written in 
Kuchean, are told, drew their matter 
and inspiration from Sanskrit. The 
majority of these refer to the Vinayapitaka 
which dwells ijn the discipline and mode 
of life of the clergy and informs us about 
the prosperity and number of the Kuchean 
monasteries. There existed also imitations 
of literary sutras. Sanskrit arad&nas 
or tales r^fering to retributive acts were 
imitated. 


In the Kuchean Kingdom Hinayana 
was the prevailing type though Mahayana 
was no^ wanting. Kumarajiva, one of 
the best and most prolific translators of 
Sanskrit works into Chinese, spent a large 
part of his life at Kucha, ' 

Even Tantricistti, which with its exec^^es, canie 
in the wake of the Mahayana triumph, had* its influ- 
ence in the Central Asian City. “The Brabmakalpa, 
a part of which is called the Br&bmadmndfiy presents 
a singular mixture ; in correct Sanskrit verges in praise 
of all kinds of divinities, homage is paid to the 
Matangors (Chandalas), their wives, sons, daughters, 
teachers and saints (gurus, acharyas, siddhas), nay, 
to the deer (rara) and the came! (ustra) ; then comes 
a Kuchean text teaching how to perform magical 
rites against an enemy, a burglar, a King, a minister, 
etc., under every lunar manrion inaksbatra)," The 
Kucheans had medical treatises also. One such work 
on the Virodha or mutual incompatibility of foods is 
preserved in the Stein Gallery of the British Museum 

Dr. Levi goes on to say that 

The most singular and characteristic product of 
Kuchean literature, however, was a style of composi 
tiou in which narrative was combined with drama 
These treatises contained scenes from the life of tlie 
Buddha, — “the visit of Asita to KingSuddhodana aftei 
the birth of the holy child, the escape from the palace, 
attended by God Vaisravana and his otherwise 
unknown servant Gardabhaga ‘going on an ass’ , a 
discussion between the Bodhisatva and the philoso 

E her Udraka ; a conversation between Rahula, 
uddha’s son, King Suddhodana, and his chaml^r 
lain.” 

In the New statesman has appeared a 
candid article entitled 

Cant 

which is very refreshing reading for the 
ring of truth which pervades it. 

“Cant,** we are told, “is the sing-song 
of the self-righteous.*' 

It is praise and prayer from the nose instead of 
from the heart. There are few reputable citizen*^ 
who do not join the chorus of cant some time during 
their lives. It may be religious cant or political cant 
or liternry cant. In one form or another it is difficult 
to escape as influenza. It enables us to cut a preseiita 
ble figure before our neighbors, and not only to 
deceive ourselves, but to deceive ourselves into the 
belief that w’^e are deceiving others. 

The writer goes on to say that 

It is still premature, to heap all the sins on 
Germany’s shoulders. In regard to the immediate 
cause of the war, Germany is, in our opinion, as 
guilty as everybody says she is. But that is no reason 
why the other nations <flPthe world ^^ould suddenly 
turn up the whites of their eyes and thank God they 
are not like such a miserable sinner. Covetousness, 
boastfulness, hatred, ttithlessness, tmthlessoess'-tne 
feet of all nations have walked down these ways> 
and Germany does not stand in atMSk > 
splendour that she can be looked upon, ms tke Adnn* 
rable Crichton of the sins* * 

We ba^ve it from the writer that 
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Oxford pamphleteer and Imperialist of the 
school . of ^ Mr, Kipling began an 
indictm^t of the Germans with the follow- 
ing septence, : 

Thott shalt not covet thy neighbour’s land, thou 
shalt not covet th^ neighbour’s sea, nor his forts, 
nor his ports, hor his shops, nor his ships, nor any- 
thing that is his. 

And the pamphleteer is ‘^a fervent 
British ' Imperialist who does not even 
believe in Home Rule for Ireland !” 

Lord Halsbury some time ago delivered a speech 
about Germany, in which he said something like— 
‘Why, this German Imperialism is sheer brigandage. 
Imperial robljers ol all sorts ought to be hanged.” 
F^erhaps Lprd Halsbury is right— perhaps they should. 
But has the history of the other great empires really 
jeen such a procession of Good Samaritans as his 
)utburst of indignation suggests ? 

Most of uS, of course, judge ourselves by one 
standard and our neighbors by another. We have 
heard several people at one moment denouncing the 
.fcnnans for preaching hatred of Englishmen, and 
the next denouncing Englishmen for not preaching 
hatred of the Germans. Hatred appears to them 
Lo lx: a proof of the German's wickedness hut of the 
Englishman’s patriotism. We read in a newspaper 
ihe other day an account of the essays written by the 
3upils in an English school on the subject, — “What I 
vould do with the Kaiser.” All the children 
seem to have been in favor of something 
uiYgatorial, and ont of them expressed her wish to 
land him over to the local miners, \/ho would duly 
)eat him about the body with many blows. If the 
ittle boys and ^irls in some German school wrote 
umilar essays it would be pointed out how the 
jerman heart is trained up in malice and all unchari- 
ableness from infancy. It would be a theme for 
eimon after sermon on the decadence and detestable- 
less of German civilisation. For ourselves, we do 
lot take the barbarous fancies either of German or 
English children very seriously. But we regard it as 
cnous folly on the part of grown-up people that they 
hould encourage English children to do what they 
vould fulminate against German children for doing. 
Vhat is this but cant ? Every time an Englishman 
ries to brand a German as a mortal outcast for 
ioing what he would feel perfectly jtuitified in doing 
timself he is canting. Cant is the alli^tatiun without 
he reality of moral superiority. 

Cant is an attempt to make shining utterances act 
he part which should be played by noble actions, 
t is an attempt to pay one’s debts with base coins 
learihg the image and superscription of virtue, but 
?ith a hollow ring that even an intelligent child could 
eccMjnise. It is the introduction of forgery into 
lUbTlc or private life. 

Cant, however, need not be conscious. It is cant 
o say a tiring meidy because we want to believe it, 
lut ttfpst t)f us have a gift for really believing what 
ve want to believe. Tne question that we must face 
•efdre we can get rid ofcanljipia whether we have the 
ightf to believe '^vhat we like to believe. 

In am i^rtide entitled 

^ ^ Miglit 

n Nkrt^cutb Century A^er Cot 


A. Keene hds tried to ‘‘prove 
the stupendous power’’ of (Germany • ^ 

The writer takes us back idto past^ 
history and tells us how the Pru«si^9 
were worsted by Nepoleon and as a reaiill: 
of which the condition of Prussia becatue 
desperate. “Prussian territory was »0 
reduced that the population fell froi^ ten 
millions to five.” Trade was dead, priees 
of food-stuff went up, waives of labour ran 
down. And Napoleon tried to curtail the 
might of Prussia by limiting the numbers 
of the Prussian army, to 42,000 men. 

Scharnhorst, who aided by men like 
Blucher and Gneisenan introduced the 
army reforms, 

got round this difficulty by discharging a few men 
from each company as soon as they were trained, lufiF 
filling riieir places with others. The men who were 
discharged were not lost sight of ; they were looked 
aft^er in their homes b}/ officers who were nominally 
retired, but who really received small salaries on the 
understanding that they should drill these reserve 
soldiers from time to time. But the greatest change 
of all was that the former cx^nptions Were abolished 
and the principle was established that every one Who 
was not serving the State in any other capacity Was 
bound to render effective military service. In codijanc- 
tion with this great reform, two very important' 
changes were introduced : first, the abolition of the 
privileges under which the nobles alone could hold 
ctminiissions as officers ; secondly, the abolition of 
flogging. 

Finally, as men were now to be had in sufficient 
numbers, owing to the abolition *of exemptions, it 
was decreed that service with the colors should be 
limited to six years. 

The reforms which differentiated the army of 
Prussia which went to pieces in the campaign of 1806 
from the armies which marched to Paris in XB14 and 
1816 , and again in 1870, were : 

Liability to service was made universal InSflEsad 
of partial, and exemptions were abolished. ^ 

Short service was introduced. ^ < 

Promotion was thrown open to all who could 
establish a claini for it. 

Degrading punishments were abolished. 

Simple as these measures sound, “they^ 
were founded on great moral principles,'^ * 

and proved to be the basis of all the army reforms 
which enabled GerTuany to throw off the French 
yoke in 1813, and to maintain herself for a hundred 
years as the leading military nation of the world. 

With these reforms “came a great up- 
lifting of the spirit of the Prussian people,^" 

Jahn, the.“father’^of German gynyiastics, combi- 
ned training in love of country with his letsohS in 
physical culture ; Fichte and^ other professors #rbte 
and lectured on pariotism ; Arndt and Korner wrote 
and sang the songs of German liberty and freeddm^ 
and when the calf to arms <jame in 1813 it found . the 
Prussian peoplenotonly trained to arms bracjed 

in irairit and in body for the great strupile? . 

The Prussian at'my furnished ja ebuting^t ,,. 

100,000 men. but the Land#<Shr or national militia 
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itykiitry iind over 13,600 cavali^ ; 
tbMwem^lto a fow voittatecr corps in addition. ^ 
^<^ltiehind {he Landwehr came the Landstnim, or 
'‘JLeree eo' Masse” of the people. Everj citizen who 
was .not already enrolled in the army or the militia 
was to join the Lands tnrm when ordered. In each 
district landowners were to lelect a local defence 
committee, which was to decide on the measures by 
which the district could be ipost effectively defended, 
out^he great duty of this levy of the* people was to 
harass the enemy, if the country was invaded, to 
drive away cattle, remove food, lay waste the coun- 
try, capture the enemy’s hospitals, carry out night 
surprises^in short, to worry the enemy, rob him of 
his sleep, destroy him piecemeal, wherever a chance 
offered. 

Peasants who had burned down their houses or 
their mills were to have their losses made good to 
them, but no one was to be indemnified for cattle 
seized by the enemy. 

^Sttch was the. spirit and determination of the 
Prussian people in 1813. 

lU-ciad and ill-supplied as they were, the men of 
the Prussian Landwehr, dressed, many of them, in 
uniforms sent hurriedly over from England, marched 
through wet and cold to the outskirts of Paris ; and 
the gallantry and devotion of these militia volunteers 
in this campaign is a staking instance of the spirit 
which can be aroused in a people which has been 
taught, by the rendering of universal military service, 


BOOKS AND 

A BRILLIANT CROSS-EXAMINER. 

Mr. Perceval Gibbon has an article in 
“Casseirs Magazine” on the Lord Chief 
Justice. ‘‘Lord Reading’s manner at the 
Bar (he says) was all his own. 

He came to the courts while the method of Sir 
Charles Russell’— afterwards Lord Russel of Killowen 
was still in general use. Russell was a son of Thunder ; 
he Vas particularly terrible in cross-examination. 
Vehemence, vociferation, compulsion by sheer force 
of his terrific personality, gained him his fame and his 
cases. To be questioned by him was a nerve-shaking 
ordeal To courts that were accustomed to echo with 
infurialpd bellows of counsel Lord Reading came as 
arf ipnoyation. His faintly cosmopolitan urbanity and 
his markedly Jewish appearance made him conspicu- 
ous enough at that time ; he added to these a wholly 
new manner ip advocacy. He never bellowed, for 
one thing ; he never bullied, tfor another. 

He was always courteous, with a clear and well- 
modulated voice ; his good humour gathered his 
hearers together relationship of mutual good 

feelings and acoessibiitty to reason. He stood, as a 
rule, with his hands joined behind his back under his 
gown, and put his questions slowly, with patient clear- 
ness, and a long, pause after each. "‘Yes,* he would 
say slowly to himself when the answer came ; then 


that the fivat du^ bf a citizen k to be trained for 
the service of bis coaniry in the hour of danger. 

What a difference between the Germany 
of 1807 and the Germany of 191 4 ! * 

In 1807, says Alison, the Prussian nbbles were 
straitened in their fortunes by French requisitions 
and exposed to inaults from French ofiicers ; the 
merchants reduced to despair by the entire stoppage of 
foreign commerce ; the peasants ground to the dust 
by merciless exaction supported 'by military force. 
The population had shrunk till it numbered barely 
five million people. 

In 1914 Prussia stood at the head of the great 
German Empire, which has a population of sixty-five 
millions, and could call, in the last resort, five million 
trained 8old[iers to her colors. Her export trade was 
the second greatest in the whole world, and her voice 
second to none in the councils of the nations. She 
had within the passing of a few years launched upon 
the waters of the North Sea a fleet so large that 
Britain, once proud mistress in every sea, had had 
to call in her ships from distant stations, as Rome 
of old called in her legions. 

According to the writer all th<* strength 
of Prussia rests upon the“strong, sane, and 
simple system of universal military 
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the pause, while the court waited eagerly and the 
witness’s nerves quivered, and the subtle, dexterous 
next question was planted neatly into its place, like f 
banderilla into a bull. 

He “took silk,” as it is called — became a King’; 
Counsel, that is— when he had been only eleven yean 
at the bar. One of his reasons for doing so was tha 
he was warned by his doctors that he was working 
too hard. A man’s practice invariably diroinishei 
when he ceases to be a junior and becomes a K.C. 
but with Lord Reading it was otherwise. He couU 
now take charge of a case, with juniors under him, an< 
the solicitors who bestow briefs were intensely awar< 
that among the multitude of b irristers inhabiting tlv 
Temple there had arisen in the neyr King's Counsc 
a strange power. That suavity of Sw-s-his demonstra 
tion of the new and surprising fact that even an cm 
bitiered law-suit, maintained on both lilies with thi 
utmost passion and prejudice, could be conducted no 
merely with decent restraint but with actual gooi 

humour— struck student 

and callow juniors bf tfie Bar flocked to hear him a 
work. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL GSOCBR* 

In ‘‘R«ininif«ienoea! of Sir 
(CasseU).,. edited by Mr. 

Ball, it 19 stated that the fbmotts astre 
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fionier cfilCe twsfrhred the following letter 
from a shop'-as^stant who wished to be 
apprenttce^ to astronomy : 

<‘Most Hon<!^i!irable Sir, 

I am agrocer*^^ asBlstaat, but my spiHc is above 
the selling of tta and sugar, and longs for cotn- 
niunion with the Skies. Could you take me as an 
apprentice in your Observatory ? I pass many n 
sleepless night yearning for the sympathy of the 
planets. 'As 1 yteigh Out twopenny worth of figs in 
the balance I think of Libra the constellation, and 
long to soar aloft amid the celestials. The pair 
of children that have just come into the shop make 
me wish luy Self to be the Heavenly twins, and when 
they asked fewp bullVeyes, I thought of the con- 
stellation of Taurus and the bull's-eye that twinkles 
above.. In fact, dear sir, and most honoured in- 
dividual, my niind finds no restf for the sole of her 
foot save on one of the heavenly bodies !” 

A JoFFRE Story. 

An interesting article on General Joffre 
appears in the “Strand.^* Wc are told that 
ill private life France’s famous soldier love« 
to potter about the garden of his house in 
Auteuil, accompany his wife on shopping 
expeditions, is very fond of a musical 
evening with his daughters, Marcelle 
and Annette ( who have on occasions 
persuaded their father to exercise his 
bass voice ), and might often be seen in 
the days before the war taking a morning 
ride with his daughters in the Bois de 
Boulogne. In the field General Joifre, al- 
though amiable and j^enial to his intimates, 
is imperturbable, arbitrary, and assertive. 

Perhaps one of his most curious charac- 
teristics is that he will tolerate no 
interference, so far as the exigencies of the 
situation allow, with the systematic 
personal habits which he has followed for 
many years, and to which he attributes 
not a little of his good health. This is 
illustrated by an incident which happened 
during the retreat from Mons. Late one 
night at Joffre’s headquarters a Staff 
officer arrived with a very urgent despatch. 
The Conimander-m-Chief had retired, and 
the QflScer wassinfornied that on no account 
vvhateyer must the General be disturbed. 
“But lie . must be roused,” said ^ the Staff 
officer, **f<ir a whole division is in danger 
of being surrounded.*^ “The General,*’ came 
bacb the reply, “has given orders that in 
no circumstances to be awakened 

before nix a* m. J^rthermore, there is no 
need dp so, for ne has left all the necess- 
ary ibstrwenons for possible emergencies 
in marked one, two, arid three.” 

Ine StaCofficer on duty thereupon opened 
th£ despatch, selected envelope number two, 
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which m^t tAe case, and instructions ^ere 
immediately telegraphed to 
der who had sent his despatch, %ind wli«> 
was ^omptly reprimanded next morning 
by Joffre, when fie had heard what bm 
taken place, for using the motor instead 
of the telegraph. 

The LEAf OF OEATH. 

In “T.P.’s Journal of Great Peeds of 
the Great War,” is a thrilling story of a 
soldier of the h'rench Army who, in private 
life, was a clown. There was a moment 
in a little fight when some German 
mitrailleuses were devastating the French 
lines, rhis was the clown’s chance to 
put into play the wonderful aerobatic 
power that had made him the idol Of tklL 
ring. At a terrible risk he swarmed up 
a shattered building and from there gave 
the direction of the enemy’s guns. 

'The mitrailleuse was being silenced, but the mini 
who was helping to silence it was making hiscomrades 
tremble by the sickening danger of his positioo. They 
called and called again to him to come dowit^ frotn 
his quivering perch. He was the calmest man in the 
French force. He went on firing. It was only wben 
his officer, in a hard voice of authority, ordered him 
to descend that he agreed. But he sent the hearts of 
his comrades into their mouths in the way he came 
down. 

“It was an old ciivus trick, but this was ^no clrcuS 
with its nets ready for a slip and its attendant! 
standing by to safeguard errors. A slip here meant 
death, and an u^y death— but Williams risked it 
with a laughing imperturbability. He dropped his 
rifle to the ground, then, while his fellows gasp 
dived straight at a low, tiled roof twenty feet beiow. 
The roof did not kill him. He came off it like a creature 
of indiarubber, turned in the airt dropped swiftly and 
neatly to his feet. ‘My new turn— the leap of death/ 
he cried, striking the grotesque attitude qf the saw- 
dust ring. Then, not waiting for the applanse that 
would have come to him of old, he slipped .into his 
coat, went to the trench, and helped to silence the 
mitrailleuse.” 

The Missionary’s Wives. 

“A resident in Nigeria once told me an amnsing 
case which occurred in his district not long ago. Mr. 
T., he said, was a well-known tntsstonary who return- 
ed to the field of his labours, taking with him his wife 
and also the wives of tWo other misiioiiArles who 
were still out there. Theke, soon filter their arrival, 
were met by their respective husbands and etscorted 
back to their stations, and their proceedings eventual- 
ly reached the ears of the Emir of 2aria, who unfortu- 
nately does not raiich like mlssiouarte. ‘Nevertheless,* 
he said to the Residentf ‘tjiat Mr. T. is the gveattest 
Whiteman we have seen In these parts. He 
up here ten days ago with his llmse aflroi «and before 
he had been here a week he hscRashed away two of 
them to his friends, iffte doubtless a great aod'in- 
ffuential man in his own country. ” 

“A dash, be it known^ is a small present, or tip^ T*— 
“With the JTln Gods/' by Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 
0ohfitane>. 
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8BKY1CB <S0RPS. 
are looking ahead to the 
;>^blerii«^f»iiig oat of ijie diaraption of 
' the laboilt worjd broufrht about bv the 
war. Ih ‘‘The World’s Work*' Mr. Reginald 
Boekfe; suggests that wh use the lessons 
we have learned in the enrolment, training, 
and organisation of B^ti^ner’s Army to 
form a great indus&al service corps. 
AtpbngN other tbipgs Mr. Buckely 
says ^ 

. NiOtbing less .than the enrolment of all unemployed 
perpotiB in a Labour Reserve will meet the case. And 
iti it 1 would also enrol (though here there would be 
grave ^objection) atliattial and sweated labourers, 
wliether emplc3^drV^. ao tackle the whole 

Unf tnaloyment Ptoblcm . once and for all. Each unit 
waii;|la receive rations and allowances while in training. 
1m would have to undergo physical culture as well as 
instruetiott in a trade. And until they were able to 
find work they would be treated just as though they 
were recruits m the Army, Many men and women, 
already efficient, would act as instructors, as captains 
and lieutenants as well as sergeants and corporals. 
Aceordihg to their capacity recruits would be instruct- 
ed at the national expensi at Technical Schools, Agri- 
tural Colonl^, and in such practical work as loading 
ships, working the railways, roadinakings, etc. Of 
course their personal liberty and rights would be safe- 
guarded, And those whose health did not allow them 
to work would be cared for. The right to loaf, how- 
ever, would be carefully distinguished from the right 
to loaves. By co-operating with trade unions it 
would be possible to avoid the establishing of a low 
standard of wages. Indeed, this system would help a 
class of worker that receives no benefit from trade 
union organisation, for the organised “working man” 
like any other “capitalist,” is concerned chie^ with 
his own financial position rather than with efficiency 
and organisation. The unemployed have to be Ifept. 
They caiinot be killed off. The only way to retain 
them remuneratively* is to put them in the way of a 
trade. Having organised the workers, it would be 
found that they were in excess of the demand. And it 
would be no advantage to the State to spend 
£1,000,000 a week on free board and lodging. The 
position would be cased by an organised arrangement 
of public works. By this one does not imply the tallacy 
of “nuking work,” but of undertaking necessary and 
remunerative work that otherwise would have been 
postponed till Doomsday b^^ penurious town councils. 

German contempt for women. 

A writer in “T.P.'s Journal of Great 
l^ed»*of the Great War,” speaks of the 
cavalier way ia which the Teuton male 
treatA the weaker of the species ; 

“Oae of the reason why Germaa men 
are so waatihi^ in reimelaent of character,” 
he temarka ‘‘is dtte'to the fact that when 
a holf' I3 Sw smra old his mother begins 
to look to him as he^- lord and master. 
You will had her making excuses to him 
if the dinner is late ; bis sisters wait on 
him ; he gets the liest room in the hQuse, 


while his mother uad sisters • jtrftc} 
content' with the aforst, '* 

* > ■’v ... , ^ 

You notice this evcR lu the daily convetiMtfon t 
Germans, and it is part of the grammar of tlicir langp 
age. In German a wife and young lady behmg to uj 
neuter gender— Das Weib, Das FrauloU. If you ai 
with a German, in Switxerland, let us say, ^ on a fir 
day, he will tell you that the weather or the scener v 
is hcrrlich (manly), but if he wants to expt^s# hi* 
disgust for the badly kept state of his roo^ in 
hotel he will say that it is •weiblich (fit only for 
woman). Itf some parts of Germany I have hea : 
them speak of bad weather as weiblicHes Wett ' 

' (weather fit only for one’s wife to be put 

Letters of Indians. 

In “Blackwood Magazine, “ under tht 
title, “From ait Indian Post Office i f 
France,’' an account is given of the diffi 
culties Indian soldiers, now serving tht 
Empire on the Continent, have in add res. . 
ing letters to their relatives at home. Tt 
same difficulty applies to the folk in Itidi^i 
The efforts of the letter- writers are ofte ^ 
amusing, but the writer asks : 

“Which of US could shape better, or as well, if v , 
had to address our letters in a foreign language wi '' 
a strange character ? Pluck and bad spelling ha 
often gone together, and a stout heart is a bett 
possession than unlimited erudition. So let tis laug^j 
very kindly at the literary vagaries of these hone^k 
fellows to whom the whole Empire owes so deep r 
debt of gratitude.” 

Among the letters arriving from India 
to be dealt with at this post office ip France 
are some which are very curiously add- 
ressed. This is what some of these would 
look like if the address were in English ; — 

“This envelope to the country of France to . the 
European War. May it reach to Division No. — Brigade 
No. — Regiment No. — Troop No. — to the hand of ray 

beloved son . Highly important and an answer 

is desired at once. 

Written by from village Post OflSce 

^Tahsil District on the 5th Januray, 1915, 

at 3.30 p. in. 

Some of the letters addressed to the 
force are consigned “to the land of Eurbpe, 
to the country of King France.*’ But it is 
when the writer, whether iti India Or 
France, gives way to a natural impulse and 
attempts to address his letter in EUglish 
that the most bizarre effects are produced. 

Letters from France to England aiid 
frbtn England to France show Certain 
general characteriitirs in their addresses, 
and some remarksSle phonetic spefUiig. 
The first thing noticeable is the prevalent 
confusion between Brigliton ana Baftbn 
(in bo,th of which places EoSpitalS fiit 
Indtaps^ lia v^Jbeen opened) . But this^is gf‘ 
less bonsequence, tieeguSe London ioopis 
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olatge that it oot infrequently absorbs 
hem both. Thus, if the sorter be intelli- 
ent, a letter addressed to 
“A; B. 

TOUR PLEASE, 

BURTON, LONDON. 
m WiLAYAT.,’ 

vill find its \sr&y to York-place, Brighton. 

A CHARMED UFE. 

) A very interesting account of the caval 
jattkofl the Falkland Islands is given by 
i midshipman of the Carnarvon in the 
‘Comhill Magazine.” Ihe writer states 
that one of the rescued offiwrs of the 
(Jneisenau is a first cousin of Admiml 

Stoddart. This officer’s experiences m the 

.^ction were of an extraordinary desertp- 
)iion 

i “Halfthe Gaeisettau’s men were kiUfd 

nlone He was in an 8.2 turret os second torp^o 
S The turret was knocked out, and he was the 
ole survivor. He then went to a casement gun, 
/rhich was also knocked out and practically all the 

H. w».i t. . 

■kZ-Wch was also knocked out, a“d he agam 

'^iracticallv the sole surv^ivor. went to ^^^otner 
and the ship was then sunk. He renamed in 
:^VatiZ nea^rly one and a quarter 

‘riSIeyetL^^eafirstcousfn in°one of your ships’ 
Hi^^reis Stoddart.’ Then to Cnd him as admiral 
in the ship that picked him up ! 

A Strindberg Story. 

“The German Lieutenant” (Werner 
Lavie) is the title of the first and Ingest 
tale in a book of short stones ^ 
famous Swedish novelist, August Strmd- 
berc It is a very remarkable story, ana 
though the action took place over 
vears ago, starting from an mcidenyn the 
|franc(>Prassian War, it will be read with 
keen interest at this time, when German 
officewi and armies have made a desola^on 
in Befaium and Northern France. The 
Sorv ii about Lieutenant von Bleichroden, 
f Ssian with a conscience a^ sensibih- 
ttM. whose whole nature revolto against 
wS Md its horrors. He is ordered to shoot 
three franefirtuTa. 

imkt conflict between Uie aoldwr Md 
his reason ^v^ way. We ^ 
ZmH, in a Swiss asjlum, where he is cured j 
iSw^s hetak?8 ina dis^ssioA 
oeace. The discuswon ende 
announcement 




of the settkmeut of the AWtothA ] 
between Britain and 
International Ttilninal 
story is finely wJIttea an® ^ 

One cannot help ^ondetingSt 
von Bleichroden among Gennan - 
now, and what woiiM be the ^ ^ 

tion of jone*of thdh, 
manded asubman* andrecejye ^sga*^ 
tiods from his supeirors to swk 
merchant vessels without warning, aeolPW' 

ing their crews and paaseagers. ■ ^ ' ^ 

The Dead Sea^ ^ \ 

The Sea is some forty •♦even ^ mil<y>4< ^ 
and about ten miles wide at ito 
breadth. Curiously enough, it liM 
than 1,300ft. below the Icvtl of the 
terranean. Many ridicutous stoiwEf.L- 
told about this ^et of wateti efm^ 
Palestine itself. Por inptance 
Harold J. Shep-stone in the Quiver )»|i^ 
will tell you in Jerusalw that ap** 
or vegetables can exist near lAa a , 

While it is true that fish cannot live in 
lake, birds may frequently te seen, W 
certain places, flying over its surface. 

As for swimming, the e«e^ye 
anev of the water merely rendew tt dimcult 
to make much headway, but swimming is 
both feasible and refreshing. Among ^ 
oartv on our vessel there were several 
could not swim, yet in tbeeveniMthw 
often ventured into the water and floated 
on their backs. What one hiw be careM 
about is not to get the water mto the 
eves. Indeed, did Palestine belong toaty 
other- power but Turkey, probably the 
northern shore of the lake would be a 
popular bathing station. No do^ the 
chloride of magnesia, whidi eiftw so 
largely into the composition of the wete|, 
would be found to have medicinal and 
curative properties. 

The water is certainly _ ■ very aeawA, 
containing 23 per cent of stdid matt^.^and 
is, bulk for bulk, heavier than thd !jttal«n 
body. How deilse it is way be 
from the foUowiog table : I« a ^.ff 
water from the^MianBea 
of salt ; in the BaRi% iSlb. ; 

Sea, 291b. : in tie Atlantic^, 

English Chanfflel,! 

ranean, 851b. ;inthftK«d Sea, 98Ib.« 4n^ 
in the Dead^ I87lb, ; * »; 

Trade DoMEsnmiw' -At ^ 

In an article on “The^ doihr! _6f * ’’Mbit 
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N *‘||lil(i*<f,*’^ Mr* »Stail|>oi)e 

“ *ii#m iHe dot«»»i»c 

V 

i aiMI iMoisfpi ( bt^tavs ) form 

bodjrttil !ii^^ iiitbe llrnted 
Kbtiiloca ; bat, in ii|tit« lAm Iboi, ibejr 
"l t|»» seaie, «tuS|eie:atlj outacrotis for 
^ x^oiflinrDts,* and' tbeir 
' apd attfttA to tbtir emplojrars 
tsar at Pike tip desfadnai^ tibe tra^F of 
^Mbnit iBlatreMM apA^mes. lo nooioer. 


la 


inefli^ 


wb4u On^liairweodef soaj a man and 


Ffil b«ep and dotbe 

tlM»naelfi9.''a»d Mag up half a dc»Een 
j^^sSAttn, Yet fK> sooner do i;beir giris 
4l;l^ a atttill degree (tf efficiency in 
wtuk than they 'teceire wages 
eod|} ta fa|biBP%>a!WfoolS and !od- 

*»«■ aoipnrMtO ^ Uteltt «f their kin. 


git # tie'' 
ffiMbtn tastes aaeb 


these maids 
lalfts difierent from 


nrother^, and it Is inevitable that 


tlsey do not liaae the laaieidlc^ ia owwkllfi 
hood, cMetheaasBPconiteahsiait ig diy <# 
simple lays of Sseiag.tlidMf i^tUdam geo 
up into good useM men and woisea. I 
doubt these forces of diMntefSatioa a 
bound to bnug thek own lUicaeoles la the 
train ; and many sdever and tbpogbhf 
housewives today bidwre that idmnait 
service, as we uodorstapd it at »w*eiit» 
bound to disappear, and* its place tah< 
by sbilal and vehable ds^ wMtdM, wf 
will discbaige ail the iMiisehold dutiea fi 
a regular scaSe of prkes. Asd, perhai! 
what is more to the point, bhe savii^ w 
beenormons. These home helpers will 1 
properly trained fpr their duties, not 
belonging to a recognised trade, the 
wages will be fixed on a permanent has 
and be no longer left to individnal capric 
which at present makes the whole body i 
employers suffer from the weakness sd 
ilUtimed generosity of a hopeless, helple 
minority of incompetents. 


DEVOTION 

take my :^h to feed your dogs if yon cbomw, 

Water jrour garden-trees with my blood if yon will, 

T«ra my heart into ashes, my dreams intb dust 

Am I not yours, O Love, to cherish or kill ? 

Strangle my soul and fitng it into the fire ! 

Why 8ho*dd my true love falter or fear or rebel ? 
I/Ove, 1 am yours to Ue in your breast like a flower, 
^ Ip^u hke a weed for your sake in the flames of hell. 
Jo^rpderahad* Deccan. SaaojiNi Naioo. 


correspondence 


ii i a«n *i ia, a w<hM mwaniiifc *robbeP 
. .• or VoW*? 

* White ailuidng -over the pages of Neteop’s 
Bocrdopedia Vof XV “M," f came across the 
feOsuIngV Sentence Whldi throws a flood of light 
on i^««npj||aos and the tenderfiest of tedhws olthe 

MAhtatta, a word meatung 'robber’ 
or THsid'. epHset was applted by the Mi^hhl 
■oMMy ta tuose SlMhM who rose agadnst ihfe 
tyssmWfWteiqtetSal wUu. fhftermis not generalijr 
a,sed>|te ia^ti^ me Masawt^hing Bfndn poptda. 

■ “ mter woiddhiw done wdl to five 

the her cotild be jnstiSed iii 

^weiiig the teoiate “robber” or 

On the sanK footing a«g .fhlfotiw them afo^t 
sTtumpBoas teno*. thm ai« vtenfktn deriTattone 
of ^ srord of whfdi ' thte wdter ' ctmdaKends to 
haw no notice. ' 


na hate ranant 

u or tOPB 

Jana bottata 


Mda taree jo 

WOT gfl Sfl 

Tyala Maratba 

''WINII •W t 

Maratha is he who dtea btiit not tmn 
£rom the batl^fithl. Even eotae of the 
writers say : 

fXiait^ par hattah 
aaeantag : Miiijatha dki!i litit 1 

" Btftt ail flr ffjrt ||tt the 

the <^tfie fOoW 

.me defasnatiuv and eidunHaatisg 

ate by t|i$m«i4iaBsg ^ 

widisii9 round and connd non ifon 

to ai fyaoaynioaa trnna* 
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